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MOST  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Nos.  1>  8,  and  8  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


APPLETON'S  AMERICAN  STANDARP  GEOGRAPHIES, 
STICKNEY»S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE,  and  LUPTON*S  ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE, 

HAVE  BBEN  LICENSED  BY 

The  board  of  education 

For  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Virginia,  and  adopted  for  exclusive  use  by  a 
large  nnmber  of  the  leading  Connties  and  Citie&  in  the  State. 


THESE  0B0«EA?HtE8  preMat  th«  UitMt  and  be«t  improVemenlB  in  8ehoo(  Text-Booka,  end 
embody  th«  m«thod«  approred  and  followed  by  the  meet  intelligent  and  loccenrftel  edncaton.  Their 
meehanical  ezeoatlon  ie  nnenrpewed.  In  ttrikiftg  iUiufratfofit,  cfmneu  ^  m<^  and  htamty  of  Utter 
vreie,  fibty  Jbove  m  •gualt.  The  Attention  of  the  Prindpale  of  all  gradet  of'  Schooli  li  egpe^Hy  called 
to  these  boohs.    The  exchange  and  tntrodnctory  pricee  are  at  followi ; 

SLBBIENTART  OBOGRAPHT,  exchange  85  oente,  introductory  55  centa 

HIOHBE  OBOQRAPHT,  exchange  7»  c^lb,  introductory  $1.85. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOS  OF  LANQUAOB  eappltca  a  Want  long  felt  In  all  gradee  of  Elementary 
School*;  It  has  for  thia  reason  been  receired  with  nntreraal  fktor. 

Teaching  children  to  write  their  own  language  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  has  been  so  long 
and  so  generally  neglected  that  all  subsequent  training  of  them  as  young  men  and  woman  In  Schools 
of  OTeiy  grade  has  iUled  to  derelop  a  reasonably  good  style  of  writing.  This  is  painfUUy  apparent  la 
the  labored,  stilted,  and  unnatural  style  of  the  essays.and  conpositloos  read  by  the  graduates  at  moii 
<^ffioiaEeitiealfonaI  ^NieONCiofM. 

If  District  Boards  and  the  Principals  of  Piirate  8ola>ols  would  remedy  this  eril,  they  ^lould  see 
that  these  Taluable  little  books  are  itdndueed  and  used  la  erery  Sohool  under  their  charge.  They  are 
a  graded  series  of  lessons  and  blanks  in  four  numbers  and  introduced  at  8  cents  per  copy  and  retailed 
at  0«ents  per  copy.    Teachern'  edition  60  cents  per  copy. 

No.  1, 8T0EIES  IN  PIOTOEBS,  appeals  to  the  chlld*s  delight  In  stories,  and,  by  means  of  pictures 
suggeetlng  incidents  or  adTentures,  enlists  the  Inaagination  and  so  makes  him  forget  himself  *and  his 
school  surroundings,  and  act  in  the  freedom  of  his  home-Ufo. 

No.  2,  STUDIES  IH  ANIMALS,  aralls  itself  of  the  curiosity  of  the  child  abd  gives  him  opporta* 
nity  for  learning  more  while  contributing  what  by  his  own  observation  he  has  already  learned  of  the 
ways  and  forms  of  animals. 

Kow  8,  STUDIES  IN  PLANTS,  by  presenting  a  grsat  variety  of  pictures,  is  the  best  substitute  for 
and  reminder  of  life  oat-of-dooxs,  in  fields  and  gardens,  and  makes  possible  the  acquaintance  with 
forms  and  habits  of  plants  which  should  precede  even  the  most  elementary  leesone  In  Botany. 

No.  4,  STUDIES  OF  W0ED8,  oonsideri  language-forms  in  the  same  manner  as  things  are  studied, 
first  developing  tiiem  In  so  natural  a  way  as  not  to  exdte  self-consdousness,  then  using  them  in  their 
most  apparent  and  familiar  connections. 

LUPT0N*8  ELBMEETAET  PEINOIPLES  OF  SCIENTiriG  AORICULTUBB  meets  the  demand 
for  a  brief  treatise  on  this  sutject  The  time  Is  at  hand  when  the  former  must  know  something  of  the 
sdentiflo  principle*  Involved  in  the  prodnotlons  of  the  soli  or  foil  to  profit  by  bis  calling,  and  as  a  large 
majority  of  boys  will  receive  no  sdentifio  instruction  beyond  the  Public  Schools,  they  should  hare 
just  such  information  as  this  Uttle  book  supplies. 

For  farther  information,  address, 

W.  HORACE  SOPER, 

General  Agent  for  Maryland  and  Virginidt 

No.  ss'  ^*  Ballimore  Street ^  Baltimore^  Md, 
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Oar  Children's  Bodies. 

III. 

I.  Ventilation  and  Heating. — For  a  large  part  of  our  school- 
year  we  in  the  South  have  little  or  no  trouble  under  this  head ;  but 
the  occasional  short  spells  of  very  cold  weather  require  that  we  should 
give  it  close  attention.  Our  buildings  are  not  constructed  with  storm 
doors,  double  windows  and  the  many  appliances  common  to  those  at 
the  North. 

Whatever  be  the  source  of  heat  (and  in  the  space  allotted  me  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  subject),  the  temperature  of 
the  school-room  should  always  be  maintained  up  to  sixty-five  degrees 
(Fahr.)  and  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  seventy.  A  temperature  of 
sixty-five  degrees  to  healthy  children  warmly  clad  is  generally  suffi- 
ciently high,  but  in  public  schools  there  are  always  a  number  of  chil- 
dren not  warmly  clad,  and  for  them  it  would  be  unhealthy  to  permit 
the  temperature  to  remain  below  seventy  degrees  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  maintenance  of  an  even  temperature  somewhat  low  is,  how- 
ever, more  to  be  desired  than  excessive  heat,  which  has  a  great  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  circulation  of  the  brain.  My  own  experience 
with  teachers  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  most  teachers  maintain 
their  rooms  at  too  low  a  temperature  rather  than  two  high  a  one. 
The  tendency  to  become  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  school  makes 
them  too  long  neglect  the  source  of  heat,  or  the  open  window  which 
has  been  raised  for  purposes  of  ventilation ;  and  above  all  others 
is  the  tendency  to  make  their  own  feelings  rather  than  the  thermome- 
ter the  test  of  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  real  difficulty  is  to 
maintain  an  even  temperature  and  at  the  same  time  have  sufficient 
ventilation.  In  a  room  heated  by  two  sources  of  heat,  a  hot-air  flue 
at  one  end  and  an  open  stove,  or  fire-place,  at  the  other,  this  difficulty 
is  fully  overcome,  for  the  open  stove  furnishes  a  most  perfect  ventilator, 
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and  the  flue  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  warmed  fresh  air.  Expe- 
rience with  rooms  heated  in  this  way  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  a 
most  desirable  way  of  heating  and  ventilating ;  in  fact  here  the  system 
of  ventilating  in  no  way  contradicts  that  of  heating,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case.  Where  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves,  the  simplest  contri- 
vance for  admitting  fresh  air  without  producing  draughts,  is  to  place 
under  the  lower  sash  of  each  window  a  narrow  piece  of  wood,  the 
length  of  the  width  of  the  sash.  The  effect  is  to  leave  a  narrow  open- 
ing between  the  sashes,  and  thus  admit  air  in  an  upward  direction. 
This  works  very  well  if  there  is  a  transom,  or  chimney  or  flue  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  will  then  sufficiently  ventilate  a  room 
full  of  children.  As  to  the  amount  of  fresh  air  required  for  good  ven- 
tilation, doctors  here,  as  elsewhere,  disagree,  some  authorities  placing 
the  amount  at  1,400  to  3,500  cubic  feet  hourly  to  each  scholar,  while 
a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  puts  it 
at  one-third  or  one-half  that  amount.  No  system  of  ventilation  and 
heating  will  work  unless  the  teacher  and  janitor  work  together. 

In  ordinary  weather,  our  rooms  in  the  South  can  be  well  ventilated 
by  keeping  the  upper  sash  of  each  window  constandy  lowered  an 
inch  or  two  (more  than  that  produces  too  much  draught)  and  leav- 
ing the  door  open  four  of  five  minutes  at  the  expiration  of  each  half 
hour. 

2.  Care  of  the  Eyes. — Here  the  teacher  is  rarely  beset  with  difii  - 
culties  not  of  his  own  making ;  no  defective  flues,  no  mode  of  heat- 
ing determined  by  school -authorities,  or  undue  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  ambitious  parents  and  exacting  superintendent,  or  principal. 
In  one  respect  only  may  he  have  any  one  else  to  blame :  the  architect 
may  have  put  in  too  few  or  too  many  windows.  And  as  the  difficul- 
ties are  few,  the  responsibility  is  great,  the  greater  in  that  the  wider 
the  extension  of  education,  the  larger  the  number  of  pupils  of  defec- 
tive vision. 

Says  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  in  his  treatise  on  the  care  of  the  eyes : 
"  It  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  experience  of  opthalmic  sur- 
geons, it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  a  child  suffering  from  defective 
vision  who  has  not,  before  the  defect  was  discovered,  been  repeatedly 
and  systematically  punished  by  teachers  or  school -masters  for  sup- 
posed obstinacy  or  stupidity."  Defective  vision  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing as  our  education  becomes  more  widely  diffused,  and  the  tendency 
of  near-sight  to  increase  as  school-life  advances  is  fully  shown  by  the 
following  statistics  obtained  by  Dr.  Derby,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Conklin,  of  Dayton. 
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No.  Examined. 

Near- sighted  per  Hundred. 

Place. 

District  Schools. 

*    High  Schools. 

Cincinnati 

Dayton 

% 

300 
1,003 

10 

16 
18 

Brooklyn 

10 
5  (at  seven  years  of  age) 

28 

Buffalo 

to  26  at  eighteen. 

Amherst  College^ 

•••••••••>•• ••••••••• 

Entering. 
44 

Graduating. 
50 

Long-sight  seems  to  be  less  prevalent,  but  pupils  suffering  from 
this  defect  are  also  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  as  they  sometimes 
hold  the  book  close  to  the  eyes  to  make  the  print  look  larger. 

A  child  with  a  normal  eye  should  be  able  to  read  a  page  of  an  or- 
dinary school  reader  at  the  distance  of  forty  inches  and  all  inter- 
vening distances  down  to  four  inches.  If  the  child  cannot  do  this  the 
parent  should  be  informed  and  advised  to  consult  a  competent  oculist. 
The  recruit  for  the  British  army  is  required  to  recognise  clearly  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  feet  a  spot  one  inch  in  diameter.  To  adapt  this  test 
to  the  school-room,  print  letters  (not  in  words,  but  thus,  SPDQRT) 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  high  and  require  the  pupil  to  read  them  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet.  Where  defects  of  vision  are  overcome  by 
the  use  of  proper  glasses,  their  use  should  be  insisted  on.  Young 
children  especially  avoid  their  use,  and  frequently  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule on  the  part  of  their  schoolmates  makes  them  lay  their  glasses 
aside.  I  have  had  cases  in  which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
their  constant  use. 

But  after  all  this  has  been  accomplished  the  teacher  should  observe 
the  following  rules : 

1.  Have  the  light  fall  from  behind,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  if  pos- 
sible, but  never  come  from  the  front. 

2.  Study  must  be  interrupted,  for  youngest  children,  every  fifteen 
minutes,  for  older  ones  every  thirty  minutes,  by  change  of  position. 

3.  Writing  on  the  blackboard  should  be  an  inch  high  for  the  main 
body  of  the  script  letters  and  two  inches  high  for  numbers. 

4.  Greasy  slates  and  pale  ink  are  to  be  avoided. 

5.  Drawing  maps  on  a  small  scale  should  be  forbidden. 

6.  Children  with  known  defects  of  vision  should  be  free  to  approach 
as  near  as  they  like  all  blackboards,  wall-maps,  &c. 
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Fractions!    What  Are  They? 

The  examination  of  teachers  has  brought  home  to  me,  with  a  force 
that  is  much  more  powerful  than  pleasant,  the  very  unwelcome  con- 
clusion that  either  my  comprehension  and  idea  of  fractions  are 
radically  wrong,  or  very  many  of  the  teachers  are  mistaken  as 
to  their  nature  and  properties.  This  unexpected  and  troublesome 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  really  constitutes  a  fraction  has 
caused  me  to  think  a  great  deal  about  the  matter,  to  examine  the 
authorities  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  own  opinions,  and  to  search 
for  the  probable  cause  of  error  in  others.  A  desire  to  get  this  thing 
perfectly  straight  in  my  own  mind  has  led  me  to  attempt  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper,  in  which  I  propose  to  discuss  what  fractions  are, 
and  also  what  they  are  not.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  explanations 
of  fractions  given  in  some  of  our  text- books  are  ambiguous  and  con- 
tradictory, and  teachers  and  pupils  have  mistaken  their  real  teaching, 
or  I  have  gone  thus  far  through  life  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  a 
fraction  really  is. 

One  way  to  ascertain  what  a  thing  really  is,  is  to  make  sure  what  it 
is  not.  Let  us  try  this  method  with  fractions.  Webster  defines  a 
fraction  to  be  "  a  portion,  a  fragment,  a  division  or  aliquot  part  of  a 
whole  number."  Now.  let  us  see  whether  these  definitions  are  arith- 
metically correct.  The  same  dictionary  defines  a  "  portion "  to  be 
"  a  separated  part  of  anything."  The  number  20  is  divisible  into  two 
parts,  as  10+ 10 ;  or  into  four  parts,  as  5+5-f  5+5.  Now,  in  this  case  10 
or  5  is  a  separated  part  or  portion  of  20,  but  neither  10  nor  5  is  a  frac- 
tion. Eight  is  a  whole  number,  and  either  4  or  2  is  a  division  or 
aliquot  part  of  8,  but  neither  4  nor  2  is  a  fraction.  And  these  examples 
make  it  very  evident  that  the  common  or  dictionary  meaning  of  frac- 
tion, which  makes  it  synonymous  with  portion  or  part,  is  not  the 
arithmetical  meaning,  which  is  only  synonymous  with  fragment. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  defines  a  fraction  thus:  "In  Arithmetic 
a  fraction  is  any  part  or  parts  of  a  unit  or  whole,  and  it  consists  of  two 
members,  a  denominator  and  a  numerator,  whereof  the  former  shows 
into  how  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided,  and  the  latter  shows  how 
many  of  them  are  taken  in  a  given  case."  Unit  and  whole  are  here 
used  as  explanatory  of  one  another.  A  unit  is  a  single  whole  thing. 
This  definition  of  a  fraction  agrees  so  well  with  the  definitions  given  in 
the  best  textbooks  on  Arithmetic,  that  we  may  safely  accept  it  as 
correct.     Now,  then,  let  us  consider  this  definition  carefully.     A  frac- 
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tion  must  consist  of  two  members  or  terms,  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator,  and  any  number  that  may  be  properly  expressed  by  one 
term  is  necessarily  not  a  fraction.  A  fraction  also  consists  of  a  part 
or  parts  of  a  unit,  and  as  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  is  only  equal  to  the 
whole,  it  follows  that  a  true  fraction  can  never  be  greater  than  the 
unit,  and  as  the  unit  in  Arithmetic  is  always  expressed  by  i,  a  true 
fraction  can  never  be  greater  than  i.  To  determine  what  any  arith- 
metical expression  really  is,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  its  lowest 
and  simplest  terms ;  and  as  the  simplest  form  of  expressing  the  sum 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  unit  is  not  f  or  t ,  but  i,  it  follows  that  a  true 
fraction  must  always  be  less  than  the  unit  i.  Take  the  two  arith- 
metical expressions,  A  and  V.  Now,  Vr  being  incapable  of  expres- 
sion in  simpler  form  than  i ,  which  is  an  arithmetical  expression  con- 
sisting of  two  terms,  a  numerator  and  a  denominator,  is  a  true  frac- 
tion ;  but  y ,  being  capable  of  expression  in  the  simple  and  single 
term  4,  is  not  a  fraction  at  all,  though  each  of  the  sixteen  J,  of  which 
y  is  composed,  is  a  true  fraction. 

There  is  also  another  method  by  which  we  may  determine  with  ab  • 
solute  certainty  whether  any  arithmetical  expression  is  a  fraction  or 
not.  Decimal  fractions  differ  from  common  fractions  only  in  two 
points — first,  in  that  the  denominator  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  always 
10  or  some  power  of  10 ;  while  the  denominator  of  a  common  fraction 
may  be  any  number.  And  second,  in  that  the  denominator  of  a 
decimal  fraction,  being  easily  understood,  is  never  written,  but  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  decimal  point,  while  the  denominator  of  a  common 
fraction  must  always  be  written,  because  it  cannot  be  known  in  any 
other  way.  But  there  is  no  decimal  fraction  which  may  not  at  once 
be  converted  into  a  common  fraction  by  simply  writing  its  denomina- 
tor under  its  numerator,  as  .25=1^,  a  common  fraction ;  and  there  is 
no  common  fraction  which  may  not  be  converted  into  its  decimal 
equivalent  by  simply  annexing  as  many  ciphers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  numerator  and  dividing  by  the  denominator,  prefixing  to  the 
quotient  thus  obtained  the  decimal  point,  as  J=.  25,  which  result  is 
obtained  thus  ^='^^=.25.  The  circulating  and  repeating  decimals, 
which  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  do  not  affect  its  correct- 
ness. 

Still  another  test  is  the  grammatical  test,  which  requires  us  to  use 
a  singular  noun  with  a  single  number  and  a  plural  noun  with  a  plural 
number.  If,  then,  we  must  use  a  plural  noun  in  connection  with  any 
arithmetical  expression,  we  may  know  that  it  is  not  a  fraction,  not 
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being  a  part  or  parts  of  one,  but  more  than  one.  We  then  have  these 
four  tests  by  which  we  may  prove  whether  any  arithmetical  expres- 
sion is  a  fraction  or  not:  (ist)  In  its  simplest  form  it  must  consist  of 
two  terms,  neither  more  nor  less;  (2d)  It  must  express  something 
less  than  i ;  (3d)  It  must  be  capable  of  conversion  into  a  decimal 
equivalent;  and  (4th)  it  must  stand  the  grammatical  test. 

Now,  to  show  what  a  fraction  is  not,  let  us  take  up  the  explanations 
of  fractions  given  in  Venable's  Arithmetic,  the  text-book  in  use  in  this 
county,  and  also  used  extensively  throughout  the  State.  There  are 
some  so-called  fractions  which  by  their  very  names  indicate  plainly 
that  they  are  not  true  or  simple  fractions,  as  "compound  fraction," 
which  is  a  fraction  of  a  fraction,  as  ^  of  >i  ;  a  "complex  fraction," 
which  is  an  arithmetical  expression  having  two  terms,  one  of  which  is 
it^lf  a  fraction,  as  —  ;  and  an  "  improper  fraction,"  which  is  always 

something  more  than  a  fraction.  But  there  is  not  any  necessity  for 
confusion  or  misunderstanding  about  these,  as  the  very  names  given 
to  them  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  so-called  fractions,  and  where- 
in they  differ  from  a  true  or  simple  fraction.  Section  93  of  Venable's 
Practical  Arithmetic  defines  a  fraction  to  be  "  an  expression  which 
denotes  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  unit  or  whole ;  and  sec- 
tion 97  says  :  "  A  fraction  is  commonly  expressed  in  figures  by  two 
numbers,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  line  between  them.  The  num- 
ber below  the  line  is  called  the  denominator,  and  expresses  into  how 
many  equal  parts  the  whole  or  unit  is  divided.  The  upper  number  is 
called  the  numerator,  and  shows  how  many  of  these  equal  parts  are 
taken  to  form  the  fraction."  These  sections  very  nearly  coincide 
with  the  standard  definition  of  a  fraction  taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, and  may  therefore  be  considered  absolutely  correct.  But  in 
section  99  of  the  sa;me  arithmetic  we  have,  *'  A  fraction  expresses  the 
division  of  the  numerator  by  the  denominator.  Three-fourlhs  ex- 
presses 3H-4;  for  we  get  the  same,  whether  we  divide  a  unit,  as  a  yard, 
into  four  equal  parts,  and  take  three  of  these  parts,  or  divide  a  line 
three  yards  long  into  four  equal  parts  and  take  one  of  them.  Simi- 
larly, ^  of  a  dollar  is  }{  of  three  dollars.  Hence,  in  every  fraction 
the  numerator  is  the  dividend  and  the  denominator  is  the  divisor." 
Now,  the  thing  divided  is  always  the  dividend,  and  we  are  told  in 
section  97  that  it  is  the  unit  or  whole  which  is  divided  to  form  a  frac- 
tion, so  that  these  statements  in  sections  97  and  99  directly  contradict 
one  another.  Three  fourths  is  egua/  to  3H-4,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
expressing  3-f-4.     Mr.  Venable  says  they  express  the  same  because 
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the  result  is  the  same;  but  the  results  are  often  the  same,  though  the 
means   be  very  different.     A  man  dies  all   the  same,  whether  he  be 
hanged,  or  shot,  or  drowned,  and  as  it  is  no  proof  that  a  man  was 
hanged  because  he  is  dead,  so  it  is  no  proof  that  a  fraction  expresses 
the  division  of  the  numerator  by  the  denominator  because  we  get  the 
same.     A  man  "  gets  the  same  "  whether  he  steals  a  horse  or  buys 
him ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  two  processes  are  the  same. 
Neither  do  we  always  "get  the  same,"  for  ^  of  one  apple  might  very 
easily  be  a  different  thing  from  %  of  three  apples,  if  the  apples  were 
not  of  equal  size  and  quality  ;  and  to  sell  a  man  ^  of  a  house  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  selling  him  ^  of  three  houses.   Then  in  section 
loo  of  the  same  arithmetic  we  are  told,  "  Hence  a  fraction  expresses  a 
part  of  any  number,  or  the  sum  of  any  equal  parts  into  which  a  num- 
ber is  divided.     Thus,  V,  V,  i,  are  all  fractions.     And   the   whole 
number  15  is  the  fraction  Y,  Y,  or  V.'*     Could  any  explanation  be 
more  mistaken  or  further  from  the  truth  ?     If  V  is  a  fraction,  surely  9 
is  the  denominator,  showing  into  how  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided, 
and  19  is  the  numerator,  showing  how  many  of  these  parts  are  taken; 
and  although  there  are  but  9  parts  there,  we  may  take  19 — an  evident 
absurdity.     Nor  does  Mr.  Venable  mean  that  V  is  an  improper  frac- 
tion, for  he  gives  it  with  i,  which  is  not  an  improper  fraction.     And 
if  '•  a  fraction  expresses  a  part  of  any  number,  or  the  sum  of  any  equal 
parts  into  which  a  number  is  divided,*'  then,  as  there  is   no  number 
which  is  not  a  part  of  a  greater  number,  and  no  number  which  is  not 
exacdy  the  sum  of  the  equal  parts   into  which  it  may  be  divided,  it 
follows  that  every  number  is  a  fraction ;  and  if"  the  whole  number  15 
is  the  fraction    V,  or  any  other  sort  of  a  fraction,  there  is  no  number 
that  is  not  a  fraction  of  some  sort,  and  arithmetic  is  not  the  science 
of  numbers,  but  the  science  of  fractions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  foundation  for  these  errors  is  laid  in  the 
method  of  numeration  taught ;  for  if  it  is  proper  to  read  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  units  of  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, units  of  millions,  &c.,  then  a  fraction,  being  one  or  more  of  the 
equal  parts  of  a  unit,  and  500  being  five  of  the  ten  equal  parts  into 
which  a  unit  of  thousands  may  be  divided,  500  is  a  fraction,  which  it 
is  not  at  all,  for  it  will  not  stand  any  one  of  the  four  certain  tests  pre- 
viously formulated.  It  is  not  composed  of  two  terms,  it  does  not 
express  less  than  i,  it  cannot  be  converted  into  a  decimal  equivalent, 
and  it  cannot  be  used  with  a  singular  noun.  The  truth  is,  that  thou- 
sands, millions,  &c.,  are  not  different  orders  of  units  at  all,  there  being 
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but  one  unit  and  but  one  place  of  units  in  numbers ;  but  they  are 
simply  different  orders  of  numbers^  signifying  different  and  certain 
aggregations  or  sums  of  units.  The  number  i>ooo  is  not  one  unit, 
but  one  thousand  units.  Figures  and  units  are  very  different  things. 
One  is  a  unit,  2  is  not,  though  standing  in  the  place  of  units.  In  the 
numbers  i,  10,  100,  1,000,  removing  the  figure  i  to  the  left  does  not 
change  the  order  of  units  which  it  represents,  but  the  number  of  units, 
just  as  removing  the  same  figure  i  to  the  right  (as  .1,  .01,  .001)  ex- 
presses a  greater  division  of  the  unit.  Doubtless  much  confusion 
grows  out  of  the  common  use  of  fraction  and  part  as  synonymous ; 
but  in  arithmetic  they  are  not  so,  for  a  part  of  a  number  may  not  be  a 
fraction  at  all — as  4,  which  is  2iparto{  8,  is  not  ^fraction;  and  a 
fraction  may  include  several  parts,  as  ^,  which  includes  three  of  the 
four  equal  parts  into  which  the  unit  has  been  divided. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  error  seems  to  be  a  growing  one, 
and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  serious  one,  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  it  checked  and  corrected. 

A.  A.  MacDonald. 


Outline  of  Primary  Arithmetic. 

BY  S.  T.  PENDLETON. 
II. 

Addition. — Here,  as  in  substraction,  multiplication,  iand  division, 
we  get  the  scholar  to  make  the  table.  We  commence  with  what  the 
scholar  knows,  counting  objects ;  having  taught  him  that  +  means 
''  andy  and  =  means  ^' are^  and  3+2=5,  reads  3  and  2  are  5.  Thus : 

Mi      11      I  I  I  n      ill!      M       I  I  I  i  I  I      Mill       M       M  i  II  I  I 
3  +  2    =    5;  4+2=6;  5    +     2=7. 

We  then  get  him  to  make  and  memorize  the  table  (written  as  above 
without  the  marks),  in  order,  forward,  backward,  out  of  order,  skip- 
ping, putting  hand  over,  &c. 

For  litde  beginners  the  teacher  says :  "  Start  with  9  and  count  2 
more ;  as,  9,  10, 1 1 ;  9  and  2  are  11 " ;  and  so  for  other  figures.  This 
is  a  very  good  plan : 
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+ 

To  test  him,  write  on  the  board  2 

and  pointing  at  the  different  figures  in  any  order,  — 

get  the  scholar  to  give  the  sum  of  the  figure  anU  2  9 

or  without  pointing,  let  each  scholar  in  succession  4 

say  9  and  2  are  11,  4  and  2  are  6,  &c,;  and  some-  o 

times  only  the  sums,  11,  6,  2,  10,  &c.,  around  the  8 

class,  starting  at  different  figures  at  different  rounds.  6 

3 
Also,  as  another  method  of  test  and  drill,  call  out  7 

4  and  2,  8  and  2,  5  and  2,  9  and  2,  &c.,  and  let  2 

the  scholar  write  the  sums  on  the  slate,  and  to  pre-  5 

vent  copying  hold  his  slate  to  his  breast,  so  as  i 

not  to  be  seen,  or  put  a  book  over  each  sum  as 
written,  or  let  the  scholars  sit  or  stand  a  yard 
apart,  &c. 

We  also  teach  the  addition  of  2  not  only  to  single  figures,  but  also 
to  numbers  of  2  figures.  This  is  very  readily  taught  upon  the  prin- 
ciple or  key  22+2=24,  because  2  and  2  are  4;  65+2=67,  because  5 
and  2  are  7,  &c.  The  scholars  catch  this  right  off  without  any  large 
number  of  exercises  or  combinations  in  which  some  teachers  are  apt 
to  get  "  swamped."  This  is  necessary,  because  in  adding  a  column  of 
figures  we  have  to  add  2  not  only  to  single  figures,  but  also  to  num- 
bers of  2  figures.  It  is  necessary  in  multiplication,  as  9  times  6  equal 
54»  and  54  and  4  we  carry  equal  58. 

We  next  give  columns  to  add,  orally  or  on  slate,  i 

containing  i*s  and  2*s  only;  as  2 

2 

Also  add  orally  and  quickly^  so  as  not  to  have  i 

time  to  count:  thus,  from  bottom  5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13,  2 

and  from  top  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11,  13.  i 

2 

We  can  then  also  add  by  2's  to  100,  beginning  2 

with  o,  or  I,  merely  as  a  help  and  practice  in  addi-  — 

tion. 

Remark. — Some  teachers  have  made  the  mistake  here  of  suppos- 
ing that  adding  by  2*s,  3's,  4's,  &c.,  up  to  a  hundred,  was  the  final 
object;  whereas  the  tables  are  the  chief  thing,  and  all  operations  in 
arithmetic  depend  on  them.    Some  again  have  supposed  that  teach- 
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ing  the  numerical  frame  was  a  chief  thing — when  it  may  or  may  not 
be  used  merely  as  one  of  the  helps. 

We  do  exactly  the  same  with  the  3rd  column  in  the  addition  table ; 
and  then  the  2nd  and  3rd  mixed  up,  getting  the  scholar  to  make  the 
table;  as —  2 

8+3=  2 

2+2=  And  also  add  columns  i 

6+3=  containing  i,  2  and  3;  as  3 

7+2=  2 

&c. 
And  so  for  each  other  column  in  the  addition  3 

table.     But  notice  the  following  triangle ;  which,  3 

upon  the  principle  of  3+2=2+3,  will  shorten  the  i 

work  by  half,  always  drilling  in  each  column,  be-  — 

ginning  with  the  2nd,  thus:  3+2,  2+3,  8+2,  2+8,  5+2,  2+5,  &c. 
Show  the  principles  by  making  the  marks  |  |  I  |  |  1  and  point- 
ing first  at  the  3  marksand  then  at  the  2  marks,  and  asking  how 
many;  and  then  pointing  first  at  the  two  marks  and  then  at  the 
three  marks,  and  asking  how  many  : 


2+2 

3+2 

3+3 

4+2 

4+3 

4+4 

5+2 

5+3 

5+4 

5+5 

6+2 

6+3 

6+4 

6+5 

6+6 

7+2 

7+3 

7+4 

7+5 

7+6 

7+7 

8+2 

8+3 

8+4 

8+5 

8+6 

8+7 

8+8 

9+2 

9+3 

9+4 

9+5 

9+6 

9+7 

9+8 

9+9 

Then  we  need  begin  each  column  only  with  the  number  of  the 
column  added  to  itself;  as  the  3rd  column,  3+3,  4+3,  &c. ;  the  4th 
column,  4+4,  5+4,  &c. ;  so  that  when  we  get  to  the  9th  column,  the 
scholar  knows  all  except  9+9,  because  8+9=9+8  in  8th  column ; 
7+9=9+7  in  7th  column;  6+9=9+6  in  6th  column;  5+9=9+5 
in  5th  column,  &c. 

It  is  well,  after  getting  through  the  5th  column  22022 
in  the  addition  table,  to  work  out  examples  of  sev-  i  2  i  2  i 
eral  columns,  first  containing  i*s  and  2*s;  as —  2  2  i   i  2 

and  then  examples  with  I's,  2's  and  3's;  12222 

i*s,  2's,  3's  and  4's;  &c.,  12222 

22221 
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Also  give  examples  of  this  sort  to  test  knowledge  of  table : 

519748362    74392615 
22222222    33333333  &Cm  ^o  add. 


Also  another  excellent  plan  is  first  to  give  two  numbers  of  several 
figures  each  to  add,  then  three  numbers,  then  four  numbers,  &c.  You 
can  get  them  from  Pendleton's  Arithmetic  Cards.  This  plan  drills  a 
class  up  to  perfect  work. 

Notice  that  one  special  difficulfy  is  when  you  sometimes  carry  and 
sometimes  do  not  carry. 

Also  from  the  very  first,  and  all  along,  give  practical  questions, 
mental  and  written,  bringing  in  questions  of  every -day  life;  as,  If 
your  mother  gives  you  three  cents  and  your  father  four  cents,  how 
many  cents  will  you  have? 

John  gives  Mary  2  apples,  Susan  gives  Mary  3  apples ;  how  many 
apples  has  Mary  in  all  ?  How  many  are  2  and  3  ?  Each  left  scholar 
takes  two  grains  of  corn,  and  then  each  right  scholar  gives  each  left 
scholar  8  grains  of  corn;  how  many  grains  of  com  has  each  left 
scholar  in  all  ?  Also  such  exercises  as.  What  two  numbers  make  10? 
Answer,  8  and  2,  7  and  3,  5  and  5,  6  and  4,  &c. 

The  difficulty  with  banners  in  writing  23486 

down  the  right-hand   figures   under  7  |  3  2  4 

each  other,  may  be  gotten  over  by  894. 

getting  them  to  draw  lines  separating  6  7  ! 

the  periods ;  as,  9,846 

2684026 

The  dictating  of  examples  to  add  of  unequal  30004 

numbers,  and  numbers  containing   o's,  is  67 

the  hardest  exercise  and  last  step ;  as,  8200 

200480 


This  is  a  good  practice.  Ask  the  class  to  add 
all  the  numbers  from  13  to  23 ;  or  any  two 
numbers.    You  will  know  the  answer  with-  13+23 

out  adding  = X 1 1 

II  being  i  more  than  the  difference  be-  2 

tween  the  two  numbers,  13  and  23. 

Also  get  different  examples  with  the  same  answers,  by  changing  the 
order  of  the  numbers ;  as, 
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4867  2348  &c.,  as  will  be  mentioned 

3259  4867  in  the  oral  drills  com- 

9463  9463  biningf  -|-  and  — . 

2348  3259* 

The  teacher  can  examine  more  quickly,  while  the  scholars  need  not 
know  that  the  answers  are  the  same. 

Keep  up  quick  oral  adding:  as,  8,  11,  20,  27;  carry  2;  6,  12,  17, 
23.     Make  plain  figures. 


Object  Lessons. 

[Note. — This  lesson  was  recently  given  to  a  class  of  children  seven  years  of  age, 
and  the  answers  below  are  the  ones  which  those  children  gave.] 

Object, — To  cultivate  perception,  memory,  and  language. 

Point, — To  develop  idea  of,  and  teach  parts  and  uses  of  parts  of  a  thimble. 

Method, — Teacher  calls  the  attention  of  the  class,  and  shows  them  a  thimble. 

"  What  have  I  here  ?  "     "A  thimble." 

"What  then,  is  our  lesson  to  be  about?"     "A  thimble." 

«  What  word  shall  I  write  on  the  board  ?  "     «  Thimble.' ' 

Teacher  has  the  children  spell  the  word  thimble^  if  possible ;  if  not,  the  teacher 
writes  the  word,  and  the  class  spell  after  it  is  written. 

«*  What  have  I  on  the  board  ?"    "  Thimble." 

"  How  many  think  I  have  a  thimble  on  the  board?  " 

The  children  will  see  the  point,  and  some  bright  child  will  say  **The  word  thim- 
ble."    Teacher  has  the  class  tell  her  that  she  has  the  word  thimble  on  the  board. 

"  That  is  right ;  now  we  will  talk  a  little  about  the  thimble.  How  many  ever  used 
a  thimble  ?  "   Children  raise  hands. 

•*  For  what  are  thimbles  used  ?  "   «  To  sew  with." 

"  How  do  we  use  a  thimble  to  sew  with  ?  "  "  We  push  the'needle  through  the 
cloth  with  the  thimble." 

"  Yes,  but  why  do  we  need  a  thimble  with  which  to  push  the  needle  ?  "  "  We 
should  hurt  the  finger  sometimes  if  we  did  not  use  the  thimble." 

"  Then  what  does  the  thimble  do  for  the  finger  ?  "  «  The  thimble  protects  the 
finger." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true ;  now  who  will  come  and  find  some  part  of  this  thimble, — some 
part  that  protects  the  finger  ?  "  Children  raise  hands.  Teacher  selects  a  child  who 
comes  and  finds  the  sides. 

«  Who  can  come  and  find  just  the  same  part  ?"    Another  child  finds  the  same  part. 

«  What  part  have  they  found  ?  "   "  Sides." 

*  Pendleton's  Arithmetic  Cards,  however,  will  give  any  number  of  examples  for 
drill  in  addition. 
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Teacher  may  use  the  term  si(/es,  or  if  the  children  are  old  etiough,  obtain  the  term 
sAuld  instead.  This  the  children  may  be  led  to  give  by  the  teacher  telling  a  short  story 
in  which  the  children  will  see  that  a  shield  is  used  for  protection. 

*'  If  a  shield  is  used  to  protect,  and,  as  you  told  me  a  little  while  ago,  the  sides  of 
the  thimble  protected  the  finger,  what  might  we  call  the  side  of  a  thimble  ?  ''  **  A 
shield." 

Have  several  children  come  and  find  the  shield,  after  which  the  teacher  writes  the 
word  sAig/d  on  the  board,  the  children  spelling  the  word. 

*'  Now  tell  me  what  you  have  learned  the  thimble  has  ?  "  "  The  thimble  has  a 
shield." 

The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  class  makes  a  complete  sentence. 

"  Who  will  come  and  find  some  other  part  ?  '* 

The  teacher  selects  a  child  who  comes  and  finds  what  the  children  call  the  /op. 
Teacher  uses  this  term  or  obtains  the  word  croitm,  and,  proceeding  as  before,  finally 
gets  the  children  to  say,  •«  The  thimble  has  a  crown." 

**  I  want  some  one  to  come  here  and  look  at  the  shield  and  the  crown,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see." 

«  There  are  little  dents  on  them." 

**  Why  do  you  suppose  the  dents  were  made  on  this  thimble  ?  "  **  So  the  needle 
will  not  slip." 

If  the  children  do  not  give  this  answer,  the  teacher  might  experiment  by  sewing, 
telling  the  children  to  notice  the  thimble  and  the  needle,  and  where  the  needle  is. 
Children  will  say,  "  In  the  dents." 

"  Why  not  put  it  somewhere  else  on  the  thimble  ?  " 

Teacher  tries  it  elsewhere,  and  the  children  say,  **  It  slips." 

"  How  does  it  act  when  I  use  the  dents  ?  "   "  It  does  not  slip.*' 

"  What  keeps  the  needle  from  slipping  ?  "   "  The  dents." 

"  The  dents  do  what  ?  "  "  Keep  the  needle  from  slipping." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it  ?  "   "  The  dents  keep  the  needle  from  slipping." 

The  teacher  proceeds  in  a  similar  way  to  that  given  above  for  getting  the  children 
to  find  the  parts  rim  ^nd  border  ;  children  finding,  naming,  spelling :  teacher  writing 
the  name  on  the  board,  and  then  having  the  children  give  a  complete  sentence. 
After  the  rim  was  found,  and  the  teacher  asked  for  the  use  of  it,  one  little  boy  said, 
*'  The  thimble  would  not  look  as  well  if  it  had  no  rim ; "  another,  "  If  we  should  not 
get  the  needle  in  the  dents,  and  it  should  slip,  the  rim  would  keep  it  from  hitting  the 
finger; "  another  child  said,  '*  If  there  was  no  rim,  the  edge  of  the  thimble  would  be 
sharp." 

After  the  border  has  been  found,  lead  the  children  to  talk  about  its  being  a  place 
for  the  name.  When  the  parts  have  all  been  found,  named,  their  names  written  on 
the  board,  and  their  uses  talked  of,  then  comes  the  drill.  For  this  have  one  child 
find  some  part ;  another  find  its  name  on  the  board ;  another  tell  its  name,  and  another 
give  its  uses,  etc.,  etc.  After  there  has  been  sufficient  drill,  erase  the  work  from  the 
board,  and  then,  or  at  some  future  time,  have  the  class  reproduce  on  their  slates. 

In  any  lesson  of  this  kind  the  principal  aim  should  be  to  teach  the  child  to  see 
correctly,  and  to  properly  express  what  he  knows  about  that  which  he  does  see,  thus 
making  it  especially  a  lesson  in  Language. 
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Beading. 

Man  is  a  spirit,  manifesting  himself  through  a  ph3rsicia1  organism.  The  spirit  may 
manifest  itself  directly  through  the  body  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  gestures  of 
the  hand,  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  or  the  articulation  of  words ;  or  indirectly  by 
means  of  some  instrument,  as  the  chisel  of  the  artisan,  the  pen  of  the  writer,  or  the 
instrimicnt  of  the  musician. 

In  whatever  form  the  spirit  manifests  itself,  that  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  which 
the  manifestation  is  effected  must  be  in  a  condition  to  perform  its  functions  satisfact- 
orily. To  play  upon  a  piano  the  fingers  must  be  made  nimble  and  the  wrists  elastic. 
To  read  orally,  the  various  organs  of  vocalization  and  articulation  must  be  so  culti- 
vated that  they  can  give  a  neat,  prompt,  firm,  and  easy  response  to  the  dictates  of 
mind.  <<  All  art,"  says  Goethe,  <<  mtist  be  preceded  by  a  certain  mechanical  expert- 
ness." 

While  mechanical  expertness  is  essential  to  perfect  oral  expression,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  those  who  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree  are  therefore  the  best  oral  readers. 
It  often  happens  that  persons  whose  articulation  is  quite  faulty,  and  whose  voices  are 
weak  and  unpleasant  in  quality,  are  more  effective  readers  than  others  whose  articu- 
lation is  distinct  and  whose  voices  are  strong  and  clear.  The  latter  divorce  expres- 
sion from  sentiment,  and  make  a  show  of  mechanical  expertness,  the  end  of  their 
efforts.  They  are  '<  the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal."  The  louder  they  sound 
and  the  more  perfectly  they  tinkle  the  less  do  they  manifest  the  thought  and  feeling  con- 
tained in  the  language  which  they  employ  as  the  pretext  of  their  vocal  gymnastics.  In  the 
former  case  reading  is  a  manifestation  of  spirit,  and  the  spirit  within  is  so  strong  that  it 
shines  out  brightly  through  a  blurre<i  expression.  But  how  much  more  effective  would 
their  efforts  be  did  they  possess  the  two  elements, — a  condition  of  spirit  worthy  of  mani- 
festation and  a  mechanical  expertness  capable  of  adequately  expressing  it.  These  two 
are  somewhat  mutally  dependent,  the  one  upon  the  other,  yet  one  is  more  fundamental 
than  the  other. 

In  the  early  unscientific  days  the  drug  mixer  who  relieved  a  headache,  resulting 
from  a  disordered  stomach,  by  the  external  application  of  a  powerful  anaesthetic,  was 
called  a  physician.  In  modem  times  he  is  usually  called  a  *<  quack.**  The  faults 
which  occur  in  the  reading  of  children  appear  to  be  mechanical,  hut  many  of  them 
are  not,  and  some  of  them  that  are  can  be  best  eradicated  by  attending  to  conditions 
which,  at  first,  may  appear  to  be  remote.  Some  of  the  important  conditions  of  good 
oral  reading  are  the  following : 

1.  A  good  composition.  As  in  order  to  read  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing to  read,  so  in  order  to  read  well  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  read  which 
is  worthy  of  being  read.  There  is  a  natural  congruity,  or  agreement,  between  the 
thought  to  be  expressed  and  the  expression  which  appropriately  belongs  to  it.  Ani- 
mated thoughts  agree  with  an  animated  expression ;  feeble  and  spiritless  thoughts 
agree  with  a  feeble  and  spiritless  expression ;  and  good  oral  expression  is  inconsistent 
with  thoughts  or  language  which  have  no  power  or  beauty  in  themselves.  The  vari- 
ous series  of  school  readers  now  in  vogue  admirably  supply  this  condition,  and  furnish 
the  reader  with  a  rational  ground  of  enthusiasm  in  his  work. 

2.  Adaption  of  the  composition,  in  thought  and  language,  to  the  experience  and 
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literary  attainments  of  the  reader, — If  the  thought  of  the  composition  is  so  difficult 
that  he  cannot  grasp  it ;  if  the  incidents  it  relates  are  so  far  removed  from  his  expe- 
rience* that  he  cannot,  in  imagination,  participate  in  them ;  if  the  words  are  strange 
and  tbe  sentences  intricate ;  however  good  the  composition  may  be  in  itself,  it  fails 
to  stimulate  the  mental  activity  of  the  child,  and  hence  to  inspire  good  expression. 
If  a  profound  scholar,  whose  soul 

"  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 

contemplated  suicide,  and  wished  to  impress  upon  an  audience  his  powers  of  oral  ex- 
pression just  before  "shuffling  off,"  he  would  find  the  famous  soliloquy, "  To  be  or  not  to 
be,"  etc.,  admirably  suited  to  his  purpose.  But  the  average  boy  of  ten  years  does  not 
understand  the  thought  and  language  of  that  composition  ;  he  enjoys  excellent  health 
and  has  no  notion  of  killing  himself.  Yet  he  is  sometimes  asked  to  read  that,  and 
other  compositions,  not  less  removed  from  his  experience  and  literary  attainments. 

The  pupil  is  graded  by  his  reader,  and  a.strong  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  teacher  to  advance  him  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the 
teacher  stubbornly  resist  the  strong  temptation  to  sacrifice  this  condition  of  good  ex- 
perience. If  the  purpose  be  to  secure  the  ends  which  may  be  gained  by  silent  read- 
ing, the  matter  read  should  be  very  near  the  outer  circle  of  the  pupiPs  powers  ;  if  the 
purpose  be  to  secure  skill  in  oral  expression,  the  matter  should  fall  somewhat  within 
that  line.  If  all  the  mind's  energy  is  employed  in  grasping  the  thought,  the  expres- 
sion of  that  thought  must  necessarily  l>e  weak. 

3.  Mastery  of  the  thought  and  language.  "  A  mistake  in  emphasis  is  the  mind's 
mistake/^  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  axiom.  Not  only  does  correct  emphasis 
depend  upon  correct  thinking,  but  the  right  use  of  other  elements  of  expression  is 
equally  dependent  upon  a  mastery  of  the  thought.  Expression  is  determined  by  the 
state  of  the  mind  at  the  instant  the  act  is  performed.  If  the  thought  is  comprehended 
vaguely,  the  articulation  will  be  correspondingly  indistinct.  A  rising  inflection  is  the 
natural  sign  of  doubt ;  a  falling  inflection,  the  sign  of  positiveness.  The  sentence  to 
be  read  may  be  positive  in  form  and  meaning  and  hence  require  a  falling  inflection. 
But  the  prevailing  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  be  that  of  doubt  as  to  what  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  really  is,  and  that  state  of  mind  will  force  the  inflection  up 
instead  of  down,  and  thus  make  the  expression  a  contradiction  of  the  thought.  It 
might  be  shown  that  a  correct  use  of  each  of  the  many  elements  of  expression  is 
equally  dependent  upon  a  complete  mastery  of  the  thought  and  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  such  mastery  inspires  the  young  reader  with  a  confidence  and  enthusiasm  that 
frees  his  expression  from  many  defects  he  would  otherwise  exhibit,  and  gives  to  it 
many  positive  excellencies. 

4.  A  vivid  imagination.  In  order  to  secure  to  best  expression,  not  only  must  the 
reader  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  comprehend  the  thought  of  the  sen- 
tences, see  the  author's  purpose  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  and  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  existing  between  that  purpose  and  the  means  employed,  but  hb  imagi- 
nation must  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  every  object  described,  and  by  it  he  must 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  every  character  introduced.  To  read  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tion is  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  an  image  of  the  object,  or  scene,  de- 
scribed.    To  read  successfully  an  account  of  a  series  of  actions  b  to  cause  the  hearer 

o  pat  himself,  in  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  actors,  and  to  participate  in  the 
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drama  in  which  they  are  engaged.    The  reader  who  expects  the  imagination  of  his 

hearer  to  be  more  active  than  his  own,  will  usually  meet  with  disappointment. 
In  commenting  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  old  man  tells  the  pathetic  story  of 

Margaret,  in  the  first  book  of  "  The  Excursion,"  Wordsworth  indicates  the  effect  which 

a  vivid  imagination  has  upon  oral  expression : 

«♦♦♦♦♦    He  had  rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power. 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed  present.      »♦*♦♦'' 


Dull  Scholars- What  Should  be  Done  With  Them? 

These  form  a  class  of  pupils  with  whom  the  true  teacher  is  much  concerned,  not 
only  on  their  account,  but  also  because  it  concerns  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher. 
Because  of  one  dullard,  a  whole  class  must  not  be  kept  back,  neither  must  any  pupil 
be  neglected,  because  he  cannot  do  as  well  as  his  class-mates.  Many  children  in  our 
public  schools  rank  much  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  and  the  course  in  study 
in  many  graded  institutions  is,  in  some  respects,  ill-adapted  to  their  capacities. 
But  the  teacher  (in  the  graded  schools),  overworked  and  underpaid,  can  find  no  extra 
time  to  give  these  slow-going  minds.  They  may  be  transferred  to  lower  grades,  but 
there*  the  same  difficulty  would  be  met  as  before.     A  prominent  teacher  says : 

«  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  dull  pupil  must  get  his  education  in  the  public 
school  or  get  none  at  all,  and  it  requires  much  talk  and  more  patience  on  the  part  of 
conscientious  teachers  to  get  passible  results. 

I  venture  to  give  my  own  method  of  dealing  with  such  pupils,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  call  out  the  experience  of  others  in  the  same  line.  Many  years  ago,  I  read  the 
statement  that  there  are  no  helpless  idiots  except  those  who  cannot  be  induced  to  do 
anything.  It  has  therefore  been  my  plan  whenever  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  a  very  dull  scholar  to  find  out  if  there  was  anything  for  which  he  had  any 
special  aptitude.  If  so  I  developed  his  power  in  that  direction,  with  full  confidence 
that  a  stimulus  applied  to  any  one  faculty  would  finally  start  the  whole  mental  ma- 
chinery. 

Nor  have  I  often  been  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  especially  where  I  could  get  a 
fair  attendance  at  school.     I  have  a  case  or  two  in  illustration  : 

In  my  earliest  days  of  district-teaching,  I  had  in  my  school  at  the  same  time,  two 
of  the  dullest  boys  at  their  books,  that  one  locality  is  apt  to  produce.  They  could 
read  blusteringly  in  the  Third  Reader,  but  would  not  progress  in  the  general  work 
of  the  school.  But  I  soon  found  that  one  of  them  was  quite  skilled  in  making  pictures 
on  his  slate.  I  at  once  utilized  his  talent  for  drawing.  I  set  him  to  drawing  geomet- 
rical figures,  and  taught  him  how  to  find  their  surfaces  and  volumes,  and  soon  had 
him  interested  in  numbers.  I  had  him  copy  maps,  and  then  draw  the  same  from  mem- 
ory, till  he  became  one  of  the  best  geographers  in  school.  By  copying  the  likenesses 
of  famous  persons  named  in  his  United  States  History,  he  became  interested  in  their 
lives,  and  learned  many  important  facts  of  history.  In  short,  in  two  winters  he  passed 
from  a  very  dull  boy  to  a  fair  average  in  all  his  studies,  and  to  special  excellence  in 
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The  other  boy  referred  to  proved  t6  have  a  special  capacity  for  numbers — was,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  "  mathematical  fool/'  Everything  which  could  be  connected  by  figures 
he  was  able  to  learn  and  remember,  and  thus  soon  lost  his  reputation  as  a  dunce. 

My  experience  with  those  two  boys  has  been  very  valuable  to  me,  though  I  have 
not  always  been  able  to  achieve  equally  marked  success  in  the  same  length  of  time." 
— Normal  Teacher, 


Thb  Country  School. — The  country  schools  are  nurseries  wherein  are  being 
trained  the  future  pillars  of  society,  of  state,  of  commerce,  and  of  religion. 
The  farmer's  boy,  while  attending  his  district  school,  little  dreams  that  he  has  every 
opportunity  of  becoming  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  America's  civilization.  Such  b  the 
fact.  He  has,  in  many  ways,  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  those  living  in  cities.  The 
country  boy  in  his  out-of-schoul  hours  is  in  contact  with  his  life-work.  His  out-of- 
door  duties,  as  well  as  his  school  duties,  require  him  to  systematize  and  economize 
his  time.  Everything  calls  forth  his  mental  activity.  Many  men  have  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  moving  to  town  to  educate  their  children.  A  good  country  school  is  far 
better  for  the  boys  then  the  town  school.  Every  man  living  in  the  country,  and  having 
boys  to  educate,  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  make  his  district  school  the 
best  possible.  In  order  that  the  school  should  be  effective  there  must  be  a  good 
teacher  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The  school  must  attract  rather  than  repel.  The 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  must  supplement  and  vitalize  the  very 
thoughts  the  pupils  carry  into  the  industries  of  life.  Both  must  give  a  higher  and 
more  permanent  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  When  you  have  instilled  into 
the  child's  mind  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  its  pursuit,  life's  successful  battles  are 
more  than  half  won  for  that  child.  Yes,  stay  in  the  country  and  give  your  children 
the  double  advantage  of  a  good  school  and  nature's  resources.  Teachers  of  rural 
districts,  preach  this  to  your  patrons  in  season,  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  every- 
body in  behalf  of  good  country  schools. — Mo,  School  Journal, 


EDITORIAL  PABAOBAPHS. 

The  teachers  of  Smyth  county,  Virginia,  are  publishing  a  paper — The  Teachers' 
/'Hend— designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  We  need  a  lively  dis_ 
cassion  all  over  the  State  of  the  means  of  making  the  teachers'  work  more  efficient. 
The  teachers  need  to  be  educated  to  a  higher  ideal,  and  the  communities  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  teacher's  work.  Let  the  discussion  go  on  till  all  the  unworthy 
teachers  are  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  honest-hearted,  industrious,  and  worthy 
teachers  are  stimulated  to  their  highest  efficiency,  till  the  teacher  is  elevated  to 
his  true  place,  till  no  community  is  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  good  schools  and 
good  teachers. 

In  a  business  letter  just  received  from  Superintendent  J.  C.  Weaver,  of  Accomac, 
he  says :  "  Our  schools  are  more  flourishing  than  ever  before,  more  in  number,  better 
attended  and  more  popular."  We  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  ability,  enthusiasm,  well 
directed  and  persistent  effort  rarely  fail  of  success. 
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Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  school  Superintendents,  and  other  school  officers 
of  the  State  who  have  so  generously  and  efficiently  aided  us  in  getting  the  Journal 
into  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  We  shall  seek  to  show  our  appreciation  of  their  kind- 
ness by  making  the  Journal  as  good  as  possible,  and  thus  aiding  them  as  much  as 
we  can  in  their  work. 

The  Central  School  journal,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  comes  to  us  greatly  improved  in 
appearance.  It  has  always  shown  excellent  tasfe  and  judgment  in  its  articles,  both 
original  and  selected.     It  is  now  in  its  seventh  year  and  numbers  S,ooo  readers. 

Several  articles  prepared  for  this  number  have  been  unavoidably  omitted. 


News  and  Notes. 

— The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — Within  two  years 
the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  forty  eight  to  one  hundred  and  eighty -two. 
Not  a  breach  of  public  decorum  on  the  part  of  the  students  has  occurred  within  the 
year.  A  library  room  has  just  been  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  a  first  purchase  of  2,oco 
volumes  has  been  made.  The  Faculty  consists  of  seven  professors  and  two  assistants. 
The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  sixteen  seniors  working  in  qualitative  analysis  five  hours 
a  week. 

—  TAg  Normal  Index  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  devoted  to  the  principles  of  practi- 
cal education,  published  at  M iddletown,  Virginia.  G.  W.  Hoenshel  and  G.  O.  Moore, 
editors. 

— Messrs.  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  about  to  publish  a  new  story — said  to 
be  a  thrilling  and  powerful  tale — involving  the  question  of  Mormonism. 


Book  Notioes. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICE  IN  DELINEATION,  designed 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Isolated  Beginners,  by  Charles  H.  Moore,  Instructor 
in  Drawing  and  Principles  of  Design  in  Harvard  University.  Boston  :  Houghton » 
Mifflin  &  Co.     Price  |2. 

The  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  intended  for  practice  in  elementary  work. 
Twenty  designs  are  furnished,  and  these  are  preceded  by  some  general  instructions 
on  the  subject,  by  methods  of  work,  and  by  illustrations  of  the  formal  exercise.  The 
whole  is  constructed  on  the  idea  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  "  And  let  him  (the  young 
student)  remember  to  acquire  accuracy  before  he  attempts  quickness." 
For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS:    A  help  to  School  and  Home  Government. 

By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.  M.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  presenting  the  principles  on  which  this  book  is 
based  than  by  repeating  the  few  lines  that  form  its  motto  and  its  preface.  "  Scholarship 
without  good  breeding  is  only  half  an  education."    "  He  is  best  taught  who  has 
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learned  the  secret  of  self-control."  "  He  is  best  governed  who  is  self-governed.** 
'*  Other  things  being  equal,  that  school  is  the  best  where  the  government  is  the  result 
of  moral  and  not  of  physical*  force.**  The  principles  thus  outlined  are  sytematicallj 
developed  in  a  series  of  questions,  and  illustrated  and  enforced  in  a  number  of  apt 
stories.  The  use  of  the  book  in.the  school  and  family  cannot  fail  of  producing  excellent 
results. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 


The  Magazines. 

Edccatiok  pok  JAXUAHT-rBBRUAKT.— Contents :  Frontispieoe— Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  Ph.  D.;  The  Nor- 
mal School  Problem,  and  the  Problem  of  the  i^chools.  Prof.  U.  Stii^ht;  Manaal  Training,  Prof.  0. 
M  Woodward ;  Notea  on  the  Origin  of  the  Italian  Language,  W.  C.  Wilde ;  The  Function  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  E.  C.  Hewitt^  LL.  D.;  Music  in  Public  Schools,  Prof.  H.  B.  Holt;  The  Teacher's  Influeoce, 
Soperintendent  Geo.  J.  Luckey;  What  has  been  Done  for  Education  by  the  Ooremment  of  the 
United  States  Geo.  John  Baton;  The  Imagination,  A.  P.  Marble;  The  University— How  and  What, 
Wm.  W.  Folwell,  LL.  D  ;  Editorial  :—Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Report  of  the  United  States  Com.  of 
Education  for  1881,  Valaable  Books,  Foreign  Notes. 

Thb  Ambucan  Natdbaust  fob  Januabt.— Contents :  Di«iadvantages  of  the  Upright  Position,  8. 
Y.  CleTering;  The  Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  Australian  Desert,  B.  B.  Sanger;  Observations  on  the 
Pulsating  fl^gaoa  in  the  Legs  of  Certain  Hemiptera,  Wm  A.  Locy ;  On  the  Character  aud  Function  of 
the  Epiglottic  iu  the  Bull-Snake  C.  A.  White;  Th**  Carolina  Wren— a  Tear  of  its  Life,  C.  C.  Abbott; 
The  Batmchia  of  the  Permian  Period  of  N.  Amerira,  E.  D.  Cope ;  Editor's  Table ;  Recent  Literature ; 
Oeneral  Notes: — Geography  and  Travels,  Geology  aud  Palseontology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Entomolo- 
gy, Zool<^gr,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy;  Scientific  Nows;  Proceedings  of  Scientific  So- 
detjes. 

Thb  Joubral  or  Spboulatiyb  Philosofht  fob  Ootobbb,  1883— Edited  By  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  pub- 
lidied  qnarterly  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  Price  per  volume,  $3. — Contents  :  Philosophy  In  Outline,  The 
Editor;  Treotowaki  on  the  Sources  and  Faculties  of  Cognition,  I.  Podbiolski ;  A  Study  of  the  Iliad,  D. 
J.  Snider;  Gdt* the's  "  Das  Mftrchen,"  Gertrude  Garrlgues;  The  Puritanic  Philosophy  and  Jonathan 
Edwarda,  F.  B.  Sanborn ;  Man's  Freedom  in  his  Moral  Nature,  B.  G.  Hazard ;  Notes  and  Discussions ; 
Book  Noticea :  Books  Received ;  Contents  and  Title  Page. 

Thb  Samitabxam,  after  trying  for  a  year  the  plan  of  a  weekly  issue,  has  returned,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, to  its  former  pUtn  of  a  monthly.  It  is  devoted  eepeciallv  to  the  Science  of  Hygiene,  and  takes 
rank  with  Use  best  Journals  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  January 
No.:  **  What  shall  de  done  with  the  Sewage?  "  A.N.  Bell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.;  ** Canning  Houses  and  their 
RelaJJODS  to  the  Public  Health,**  W.  Stump  Forwood  M.  D.;  *' Typhoid  Fever  in  America— Its  Nature, 
Causes  aod  PreventioD,**  R  J.  Farauharson,  A.  M.,  M  D. ;  "  Museums  of  Hygiene,"  Medical  Director 
J.  M.  Browne.  U.  8.  Navy ;  'School  Hygiene,*'  Charles  F.  Lundy,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  '* Physical  Training," 
Professor  J.  Madison  Watson ;  **  Some  Causes  of  Infknt  Mortality,'*  T  P.  Cobally.  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  "  The 
Disposal  of  House  Bef^ise,"  J.  P.  Spencer,  0.  B.**  Besides  these  leading  papers,  under  the  **  Editor's 
Table  **  timely  topics  are  discussed  of  general  interest;  mortality  statistics  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  three  pages  of  review  literature. 

OvB  LiTTLK  Omb8  AMD  TBI  NuBSBBT  oonUuues  to  hold  ito  place  at  the  head  of  periodicals  for  small 
children.  In  beauty  of  designs  and  in  excellence  of  adaptedne«B  to  its  ot^ject,  it  can  hardly  be  sur- 
pamed. 

Thk  Nobth  Ambbioan  Rbview  for  January  presents  a  table  of  contenta  possessing  in  the  highest 
degree  the  character  of  contemporary  human  interest.  First,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question  of 
••  Kcclesiastical  Control  in  Utah  "  are  set  forth  by  two  representative  men,  viz:  President  John  Tay- 
lor, the  official  bead  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  the  Hon.  Eli  H.  Murray,  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah.  Senator  John  I.  Mitchell  writes  of  the  **  Tribulations  of  the  American  Dollsr."  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  ■*  Theological  Readjustments,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Rylance  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  from  tbe  formularies  of  belief  and  from  the  current  teachings  of  the  churches  all  doc- 
trines and  all  statementa  of  supposed  facts  which  have  been  discredited  by  the  advance  of  exegetical 
Bchalarsbip,  andrby  the  progress  of  natural  science,  ijenator  Henry  W.  Blair,  taking  for  bis  theme  "Alco- 
hol in  Politics,"  advocates  the  submission  to  the  people  of  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution prohibtting  tbe  manufacture,  sale  and  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors.  No  one  who  read  in 
the  Deceml>er  JUview  the  first  half  of  "  The  Day  of  Judgment,"  Gail  Hamilton's  incisive  review  of 
the  domestic  life  of  Thomas  Cwrlyle,  will  forego  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  latter  half  in  the  current 
number.  **  Evils  Incident  to  Immigration,"  by  Kdward  Self  is  a  forcible  statement  of  the  mischleft 
wrought  by  the  importion  into  out  social  and  political  life  of  an  enormous  annual  contingent  f^om  the 
lowest  ^ratnm  of  the  population  of  Europe.  Finally,  the  snbject  of  **  Bribery  by  Railway  Passes"  is 
[  by  Charles  Aldrich  and  Judge  N.  M.  Hubbard. 
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Tbk  Jamuabt  Csntubt— General  Sh^rmftn^s  retirement  from  the  army  lends  timely  interest  to  the 
frontispiece  of  the  January  OentuTy  His  life,  character,  and  his  services  to  the  country  are  discussed 
hy  E.  V.  Smalley  in  a  fresh  and  authoritatire  paper,  which  contains  several  good  anecdotes.  General 
Grant  has  assisted  in  making  the  paper  exact  aud  raluable  with  reference  to  war  history  by  giving 
important  information  and  by  reading  the  proofn. 

"Garfield in  London"  is  an  account^  in  the  main,  of  President  Garfield's  experiences  and  impres- 
sions while  in  the  British  capital. 

The  most  interesting  of  French  institutions,  the  Academy,  with  its  **  Forty  Immortals,"  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  gf^ssipj  paper.  Portraits  of  thirteen  of  the  most  widely  known  Academicians  illustrate 
the  writer*8  crisp  characterizations. 

*  In  Wordsworth's  Ck>nntry  "  is  an  English  prose  pastoral  by  John  Burroughs. 

'*  Edinboro  Old  Town  "  is  the  opening  article  of  the  number,  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  Both  the 
writer  and  the  artist  have  felt  the  romantic  and  picturfsque  influence  of  "Auld  Reekie."  In  the 
"  Log  of  an  Ocean  Studio  "  is  deecribed  a  vacation  voyage  to  Europe  of  seven  New  York  artists,  who 
amused  themselves  with  decorating  one  of  thp  stenmer's  cabins. 

'  Husbandry  in  Colony  Times"  is  perhap<»  the  most  popular  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's  studies  of 
colonial  life. 

In  fiction  the  January  number  is  notable  for  the  conclusion  of  the  "Bread-winners ":  the  third 
part  of  *'  Dr.  Sevier  ";  the  second  part  of  Robert  Grant's  'An  Average  Man  ";  and  a  humorous  story 
eo titled, "  His  Wife's  Deceased  Sister." 

Lippinoott's  Magasime  for  jMuuary  contains  an  amount  of  varied  and  entertaining  reading,  which 

fives  the  beet  assurance  of  the  good  things  to  be  expected  during  the  coming  vear.  It  opens  with  a 
eecription  of  the  new  Public  Buildings  of  Philadelphia,  written  with  marked  ability  and  copiously 
illustrated.  "  Notes  of  Conversatinns  with  Emerson,"  by  Pendleton  King,  bring  up  veiy  vividly  the 
figure  of  the  g^eat  New  England  thinker  in  the  simplicity  of  his  Concord  home.  *' Matthew  Arnold 
in  America,"  by  L.  J.  Swinburne,  is  an  appreciative  criticism  treating  mainly  of  those  points  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  teachings  which  have  a  special  application  to  American  social  life.  "Hawaii  Ponoi,"  by 
Belle  Osbourne,  U  an  amusing  account  of  the  rece:  t  coronation  of  Kmg  Kalakaua,  with  many  capital 
illustrations  from  sketches  by  the  writer  '*  Undergraduatn  Life  at  Oxford."  by  Norman  Pearson ;  an 
account  of  tlie  great  flour  mills  of  Minneapolis,  by  V  Q.  Curtis,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  paper  ^  on 
'*  Healthy  Homes,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald.  All  are  interesting  and  instructive  article?.  The  opening 
chaptetH  of  "  Sebia's  Tangled  Web,"  a  short  serial  story,  Hy  Ldxzlo  W.  Champney ;  "Christmas-Eve  at 
Tuckeyho,"  by  bherwood  Bonner;  and  "  Whither  Curiosity  Led,*' by  Charles  Dunning,  constitute  the 
fiction  in  this  number,  and  will  be  found  very  attractive.  There  is  the  usual  variety  of  short  papers 
in  the  "  Gossip"  and  the  notices  of  new  publications,  principally  holiday'  bookn,  are  numerous  and 
discriminative. 

Popular  Soumob  Monthly. — Contents  for  January :  The  Classical  Question  in  Germany,  B.  J. 
James,  Ph.D.;  Early  Colonists  of  the  Swiss  Lakes  (illustrHted);  The  Morality  of  Happiness,  Thomas 
Foster;  Female  Education  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View,  II.;  The  Control  of  Circumstances;  KtU- 
gious  Retrospect  and  Prospect,  Herbert  Speiicer ;  The  Iguanodon  (illustrated) ;  Defective  Eyesight, 
Samuel  Tork,  at  Lee;  The  Chemistry  ( f  Cookery;  Catching  Cold:  Ihe  Source  of  Muscular  Energy; 
Idiusyncrasy,  Professor  Grant  Allen ;  Etienne  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  (with  portrait);  Correapondence ; 
Editor's  Table ;  Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 


The  Atlasitio  Monthly  for  January.  Contents:  In  War  Time,  I.,  II.,  8.  Weir  Mitchell ;  Cheater 
Streets,  H.  H.;  The  Bishop's  Vagabond,  Octave  Thanet ;  ivan  Turgenieff,  Henry  James;  Lepase'sJoan 
of  Arc;  A  Roman  Singer,  XIII,  XIV.,  P.  Marion  Crawford ;  At  the  Saturday  Club,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes;  The  Study  of  Greek,  A.  P.  Peabody ;  Newport,  XV.-XVII.,  George  Parsons  Lathrop;  Hafiz 
of  Shiraz;  A  Sequel  to  Mr.  Washington  Adams,  in  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Mansfield  Humphreys,  Richard 
Grant  White;  The  Political  Field,  E.  V.  Smalley;  Unheard  Music,  Edmund  W.  Gosse;  Illustrated 
Books;  The  Annexation  of  Heaven ;  The  C^ntributora'  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

St.  Nicholas  for  January  makes  its  New- Year's  call  with  a  bright  table  of  contents  and  a  brilliant 
list  of  contributors. 

Louisa  M.  Aloott  begins  hor  promised  series  of  "Spinn'ng-Wheel  Stories"  with  a  sketch  of  the 
**  good  old  times  "  of  seventy  years  sgo,  showing  how  Grandmother's  wheel  spun  a  tale  of  f^n,  war, 
love,  and  wolves,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all  her  hearers. 

The  frontispiece  is  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  and  H.  H.  opens  the  number  with  a  complete  and  timely 
story  of  Colorado  mining  life,  entitled,  "  Christmas  in  the  Pink  Boarding-House." 

Julian  Hawthorne  finishes  his  fanciful  allegory,  "  Almion,  Auria,  and  Mona,"  and  Roae  Hawthorne 
Lathrop  contributes  a  merry  tale  of  child-life  in  holiday  times,  called  **  Fun  Beams."  Mayne  Raid's 
serial,  "The  Land  of  Fire,"  continues  to  grow  in  interest,  and  is  full  of  instruction  In  regard  to  the 
many  peculiarities  of  that  far-away  region.  H.  H.  Boyesea  ends  the  first  of  his  **  Tales  of  Two  Conti- 
nents" with  an  exciiiiig  encounter;  and  W.  0.  Stoddard  entertains  his  readen  with  the  second  in- 
stalment of  "  Winter  Fun." 

Among  the  poems  are  a  fable  inverse  by  Joel  Benton;  some  Jolly  New-Year's  veraes  by  Helen  Gray 
Cone,  with  pictures  by  A.  Brennan,  who  also  illustrates  a  quaint  little  vene  of  his  own,  entitled, 
**  Lucy  Lee  ft-om  High  Dundee  " ;  and  "  The  Ballad  of  Good  Sir  Urgan,"  by  E.  Vinton  Blake,  a  me- 
diseval  poem,  with  spirited  illustrations  by  Alfred  Kappes. 

An  entirely  new  feature,  inaugurated  in  this  number  and  to  continue  throughout  the  year,  is  the 
St.  Nicholas  Almanac,  which  will  give  to  young  folk,  in  simple  and  popular  form,  the  more  important 
phenomena  of  our  earth's  relations  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  in  addition,  some  entertaining  bits  of 
fun,  fable,  and  allegory  relating  to  the  various  monUis  and  seasons. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


R.  R,  FARRy   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor, 

[TA«  Jinurwd  it  tent  to  every  Qmnty  SuperinieHderU  and  Dittrict  Clerk,  and  mutt  be  car^utlj/ 
fntervtd  by  them  at  pubUe  propertif  and  trcmtmiUed  to  their  tuccettort  in  qffiee.] 


School  Houses.— It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  report  that  for  the 
year  ending  July  31st,  1883,  there  were  reported  5,974  schools,  with 
only  3,444  houses  owned  by  districts  ;  which  shows  that  we  need  2,530 
additional  houses  in  which  to  conduct  the  schools  of  the  State.  New 
houses  are  being  built  every  year,  and  ultimately  we  may  own  school 
property  enough  to  accommodate  the  schools.  Let  us  hope  so,  at 
least.  Many  of  the  houses  owned  by  districts,  and  called  school- 
houses,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  section  in  which  they  are  found,  and  a 
positive  injury  to  the  school  system.  It  costs  no  more  to  build  a 
comfortable,  well -ventilated,  and  artistic  school-house,  with  proper 
management,  than  it  does  to  erect  one  of  those  miserable,  disheart- 
ening structures,  which  would  never  be  taken  for  a  school-house  but 
for  the  fact  of  its  being  located  on  some  rejected  corner  or  knoll  left  out 
in  the  economy  of  life,  but  deemed  the  very  place  for  a  school  house. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  system  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  location 
and  erection  of  school  buildings  was  not  as  apparent  as  it  is  now, 
though  it  was  the  constant  effort  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  induce  school  officials  to  erect  the  most  approved 
school  buildings.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  a  school -house  is 
to  be  erected  in  a  district,  is  for  the  District  Board,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent,  to  decide  upon  a  plan  and  location  for  the 
structure ;  and  when  these  two  important  preliminaries  are  judiciously 
settled,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy  We  would  urge  every  County 
Board  to  purchase  some  standard  work  on  school-house  architecture, 
which  will  give  the  ground  plans  and  elevations  of  the  modern  school 
structures,  based  upon  the  experience  of  practical  men  and  the  results 
of  actual  use.  To  be  readily  accessible  to  every  District  Board  in  the 
county,  this  book  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  School  Superin- 
tendent, so  that  when  a  District  Board  has  determined  to  build  a  new 
house,  they  can  refer  to  the  book  and  select  a  plan  which  will  give  all 
the  details,  as  well  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  building,  and  thus  save 
themselves  much  time  and  worry,  and  secure  to  the  district  a  school- 
house  that  will  be  a  real  credit,  at  no  greater  expense  than  would  be 
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incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  guess-work  structure.  The  location  is 
perhaps  of  more  importance  than  the  style  of  building,  and  demands 
better  judgment  than  the  selection  of  the  plan ;  for  on  the  location 
depend  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  the  particular  school — for,  to 
have  a  school,  we  need  not  only  a  proper  building,  but  a  suitable 
number  of  children. 

When  it  is  determined  to  locate  a  new  house  the  District  Board 
should  lay  aside  all  personal  interest  in  the  matter  and  remember  that 
the  school  lot  is  public  property,  acquired  with  the  money  or  by  the 
good-will  of  the  people,  and  that  it  should  be  located  so  that  it  may 
be  available  to  the  greatest  number  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
accommodate.  In  the  country,  where  land  is  generally  cheap,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  purchase  a  small  lot ;  for  if  our  hopes  are  realized 
and  our  State  settled  up,  as  it  should  be,  the  children  will  be  necessa- 
rily confined  to  their  own  territory,  and  should  have  room. 

Less  than  one  acre  ought  never  to  be  purchased  for  a  school  lot  in 
the  country,  and  we  consider  two  acres  small  enough.  In  selecting  a 
site  for  a  school  house,  District  Boards  should  never  let  their  choice 
be  influenced  by  a  hope  of  reward  or  a  fear  of  punishment.  An  acre 
of  ground,  or  even  two  acres  given  by  an  individual  to  secure  the 
location  of  a  school  house  where  he  wants  it,  and  where  it  would  not 
be  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  children,  is  a  dear  gift  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district.  The  trustees,  with  the  advice  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, ought  first  to  determine  the  proper  place  to  build  a  school- 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighborhood,  without  regard  to 
the  individual  preferences  of  the  trustees  or  any  one  ebe ;  and  then 
they  ought  to  acquire  the  tide  to  the  desired  amount  of  land.  Of 
course,  if  they  can  get  the  owners  of  the  land  upon  which  they  pro- 
pose to  build  to  give  them  the  quantity  they  desire,  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  so ;  but  if  they  cannot,  then  it  is  their  duty  to  purchase  it,  and  not 
go  off  into  one  corner  of  the  neighborhood  because  some  one  will 
give  them  the  land  they  need,  or  build  it  on  some  angle  in  the  forks 
of  the  road  because  it  is  cheap.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
to  watch  this  matter  closely,  and  to  see  that  school  houses  are  pro- 
perly located  and  built. 


Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  by  in- 
vitation, delivered  an  able,  eloquent,  and  instructive  address  before  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Thursday 
evening,  January  loth,  1884,  on  the  general  subject  of  public  educa- 
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tion,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole  field  of  public  instruction  in  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  first  settling  of  the  colony  up  to  the  present  time, 
making  many  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  legislation  necessary  to 
perfect  and  strengthen  our  present  public  free-school  system — laying 
great  stress  upon  Virginia's  need  of  normal  schools  to  educate  teach- 
ers, and  Teachers*  Institutes  to  inform,  improve,  and  strengthen  those 
who  are  already  engaged  in  teaching.  In  his  lecture  he  paid  a  just 
and  deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  RufTner  for  his  great  zeal  and  wisdom 
displayed  in  the  early  formation  of  the  system. 

We  applied  to  Dr.  Curry  for  his  address  for  publication ;  he  replied, 
expressing  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  furnish  it,  on  account  of  lack 
of  time  to  write  up  his  notes.  It  would  be  an  important  addition 
to  the  public-school  literature  of  Virginia,  as  it  is  brimful  of  startling 
facts  and  wise  suggestions.  We  hope  the  Doctor  will  reconsider  the 
matter,  and,  when  time  from  other  pressing  engagements  permits, 
will  write  up  the  address  for  publication. 


Census  Blanks. — Great  care  was  taken  in  getting  up  the  last 
blanks,  for  the  return  of  census  of  teachers,  to  make  the  questions 
plain  and  explicit ;  and  not  content  with  giving  specific  directions  on 
the  margin  of  the  sheets  as  to  how  each  column  must  be  filled,  an 
additional  circular  was  prepared  and  forwarded,  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  the  instructions ;  but,  judging  from  the  few  returns  received 
from  superintendents,  they  have  neither  read  the  instructions  on  the 
margiriy  nor  in  the  circular,  but  have  gone  blindly  ahead,  and  conse- 
quently made  many  blunders  in  their  answers  to  the  plainest  ques- 
tions. We  hope  they  will  read  the  instructions  and  fill  up  the  columns 
as  directed,  giving  all  the  information  required. 

The  returns  are  of  no  use  whatever  unless  accurate,  and  they  will 
be  returned  to  superintendents  for  correction  until  patience  is  ex- 
hausted, and  then  the  law  will  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.  Fortu- 
nately but  few  of  the  superintendents  have  reported  the  census  for 
1884,  and,  unfortunately,  we  have  been  compelled  in  every  instance  to 
return  them  for  correction.  Failure  to  give  the  actual  age  of  teachers 
is  the  most  prominent  omission. 


We  have  had  printed  a  full  supply  of  price-lists  of  text-  books,  and 
can  furnish  Superintendents  the  number  needed. 
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Conference  of  Superintendents.— Remember,  that  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  March,  or  if  the  Legislature  shall  not  have  ad- 
journed by  that  time,  immediately  after  its  adjournment.  Due  notice 
of  the  time  will  be  given.  Many  questions  of  great  importance 
will  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  all  the  Superintendents  are 
expected  to  attend. 

Dr..  Curry  promises  us  Teachers'  Institutes  again  this  summer, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  Conference  shall  suggest  the  best  loca- 
tions for  the  same.  It  would  be  well  for  Superintendents  to  thoroughly 
canvass  the  matter  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  state  what  particular  inducements  their  respective  sections 
will  offer  in  the  way  of  buildings,  board,  transportation  facilities, 
&c.,  to  secure  the  Institutes. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  sent  in  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion the  names  of  the  following  Superintendents  of  Schools : 
Henry  C.  Slaughter,  Danville. 
B.  G.  Reynolds,  Essex. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Surface,  Montgomery. 
E.  H.  Campbell,  Orange. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Rockingham. 
J.  R.  Dole,  Southampton. 


We  have  had  occasion  to  send  out  blanks  for  the  names,  date  of 
qualification,  ending  of  terms,  &c.,  of  School  Trustees,  and  from  the 
returns  received,  we  judge  the  records  kept  in  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendents are  very  deficient,  as  many  cannot  give  all  the  information 
desired. 

This  should  not  be,  and  in  future  the  records  must  be  so  kept  that 
this  office  can  obtain  full  information  upon  all  matters  connected  with 
the  details  of  the  system  in  each  county. 


Teachers*  Institutes. — A  Bill  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  ^, 
chapter  j8  of  the  Code  of  i8jj,  in  relation  to  Teachers*  Institutes, — 
Patron — Mr,  Heaton,  Senator, — Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Insti- 
tutions and  Education, — Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, That  section  forty-seven,  chapter  seventy-eight,  of  the  Code  of 
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eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

§  47.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power,  at  its  discretion,  to 
invite  and  encourage  meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places,  and 
to  provide  addresses  to  be  made  before  such  meetings,  touching  the 
processes  of  school  organization,  discipline  and  instruction  :  provided, 
that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion ;  M^^/  no  school  shall  be  closed  during  such  meetings ;  that  710 
teacher  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  such  meetings,  nor  be  paid  for  at- 
tendance. 

The  amendment  proposed  to  the  section  is  printed  in  italics,  and,  if 
adopted,  will  effectually  prohibit  the  holding,  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 


Our  thanks  are  due  Hon.  Howard  Douglass,  President  of  Board 
of  Education  of  the  School  District  of  Cincinnati,  for  bound  copy  of 
annual  report  of  said  Board  for  school-year  ending  August  31,  1883. 


Superintendents*  Conference. — As  we  desire  to  make  this 
meetings  a  success,  we  hope  Superintendents  and  others  interested  will 
g^ve  their  views  as  to  what  the  programme  should  embrace.  Let  us 
hear  from  vou  at  once. 


Virginia's  Students  in  Nashville  Normal  College. 

University  of  Nashville, 
State  Normal  College, 
fanuary  ii^  1884. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 

statement 

of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia  holding  Pea- 
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body  Scholarships  at  the  Normal  College,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the 
period  ending  December  31st,  1883. 


a. 

I 


Virginia  M.  Brown 2nd 

Mattie  L.  Camcfix*, ;  2nd 

Mary  P.  Caruihers ist 

Mary  Rohlcder 1st 

Gcorgie  M.  Shearer 2nd 

Maud  W.  Tappey I  2nd 

Annie  C.  Thacker ist 

William  L.  Andrews^ 1st 

Robert  H.  Keeney 2nd 

William  W.  Millan 2nd 


eS 


O 

2 

3 
o 
II 


30 
o 


(ex.); 

(ex.) 

(ex.) 
(ex.) 


2    (ex.): 


J?  *=  — 


83X 
65X 
79* 
90* 
76X 

9> 
89 1 
88^ 
88^ 


Left. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Eben  S.  Stearns. 
Chancellor^  &c. 


"  Seventy-five  is  a  fair  average,  and  entitles  the  student  to  continu 
ance  in  his  class  and  progress  with  it." 

We  are  sorry  to  see  from  the  above  report,  that  same  of  the  Vir- 
ginia students  are  going  back  in  their  class-work.  We  had  expected 
to  note  an  improvement,  and  are  disappointed.  Won't  the  Virginia 
students  do  better  in  the  future  ? 


Department  of  Superintendence. 

NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  Bernard  L.  Butcher,  Presi- 
dent of  said  Department,  urging  us  to  call  the  attention  of  County 
and  City  Superintendents  of  Virginia  to  the  importance  of  the  regular 
annual  meeting,  which  takes  place  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
the  1 2th,  13th,  and  14th,  1884. 

Many  subjects  of  great  interest  to  school  officers  will  be  discussed 
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by  able  and  experienced  educators.     The  following  subjects  and  lec- 
turers are  named  in  the  advance  programme : 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

A.  p.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  the  Worcester  city  schools,  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  present  this  subject  under  the  head  of  "  Public  In- 
struction in  Industrial  Pursuits."  Professor  John  M.  Ordway,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  will  present  a  paper 
under  the  head  of  **  Hand-Work  in  Schools." 

SOUTHERN    EDUCATION. 

Major  Robert  Bingham,  of  Bingham  School,  North  Carolina,  will 
present  this  subject  under  the  head  of  "  Educational  Status  and  Needs 
of  the  South."  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  Va. ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Mass. ;  Dr.  G.  J.  Orr,  State  Superintendent  of  Georgia ;  and 
Hon.  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Ohio,  are 
expected  to  discuss  this  subject  also,  in  its  relations  to  National  Aid. 

SUPERINTENDENTS*    DUTIES. 

**  How  Best  a  State  Superintendent  May  Advance  Popular  Educa- 
tion." Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
open  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  be  followed  by  a  number  of 
State  Superintendents  in  short  addresses. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION. 

The  progress  of  Indian  education  will  be  presented  by  the  United 
States  Government  Superintendent  of  Indian  Education,  Mr.  Ha- 
worth,  and  will  be  followed  in  short  addresses  by  General  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong, of  Hampton  School,  Va. ;  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  Carlisle 
School,  Pa. ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia. 

RECESS  OR   NO   RECESS. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  L.  D.  D.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  late  City  Superin- 
tendent of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  read  a  paper  favoring  recess. 

Professors.  A.  Ellis,  Superintendent  of  the  Rochester  City  schools, 
N.  Y.,  will  present  a  paper  advocating  "  No  Recess." 
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THE   NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    AT    MADISON,  WIS.,   IN 

1884. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  by  the  President,  Hon.  Thomas  W 
Bicknell,  Boston,  Mass. 

ARBOR    DAY    IN   THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  short  addresses  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  J   B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

COLOR    BLINDNESS. 

Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  expected  to  be  present  to 
give  some  of  the  results  in  short  of  some  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing experiments  made  by  him  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

READING. 

Several  City  Superintendents  will  present  some  interesting  recent, 
successful,  and  practically  very  valuable  experiments  and  advances  in 
the  matter  of  cultivating  a  love  for  reading  and  inducing  the  pupil  to 
read  the  best  literature. 

Each  address  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  three  to  five  short 
addresses  by  persons  invited  beforehand,  after  which  general  discus- 
sion will  follow,  in  which,  of  course,  all  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

Application  for  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  from  all  the  leading 
centres  will  be  secured  as  far  as  possible.  For  information  upon  this 
subject  apply  to  H.  R.  Sanford,  Secretary,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Re- 
duced rates  have  been  secured  at  the  Ebbitt  House  for  members  and 
visitors. 

We  hope  all  the  Superintendents  who  can  possibly  make  it  conve- 
nient to  do  so  will  attend  this  meeting.  The  subjects  named  embrace 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  which  now  engage  the  attention 
of  the  educational  world,  and  the  distinguished  men  named  in  con- 
nection with  these  discussions  give  promise  of  a  rare  intellectual  treat 
to  all  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present.  Numbers  of  the 
Superintendents  are  within  easy  reach  of  Washington  City,  and  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  meeting  without  incurring  much  expense. 
We  are  anxious  that  all  Superintendents  who  can  will  attend. 
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Items  from  fieports  of  Saperintendents  for  December. 

Albemarle  County. — L.  A.  Michie,  Superintendent:  "There  are  a  few  vacant 
colored  schools,  which  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  competent  colored  teachers  can  be 
procured  for  them.  The  schools  of  the  county,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily." 

Appomattox  County. — J.  B.  Bristow,  Superintendent :  "  Three  houses  for 
white  schools  have  been  completed,  and  schools  will  be  opened  in  them  January 
1st,  1884.  One  house  for  colored  school,  heretofore  reported  under  contract,  is  slowly 
reaching  completion,  and  will  be  ready  in  time  to  open  school  early  in  the  new  year. 
Another  bouse  for  colored  school  has  been  put  under  contract,  to  be  ready  at  an  early 
day.  The  school  is  held  in  an  uncomfortable  house,  temporarily.  Several  colored 
schools  have  not  been  opened  for  want  of  teachers,  though  plans  have  been  put  on 
foot  which  we  hope  will  soon  secure  good  teachers  for  these  schools.  In  some  cases 
we  can  employ  the  same  teachers  to  conduct* schools  in  different  houses  after  they 
have  taught  one  term.  The  District  Boards  are  all  at  work  in  close  conformity  to  the 
law.  They  have  regular  meetings  and  transact  business  in  order,  making  a  record 
of  every  item.  This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  boards,  the  first  time  since  my 
connection  with  the  schools  and  for  sometime  previous  thereto." 

Augusta  County.— H.  S.  Roller,  Superintendent :  "  I  have  now  all  schools  in 
operation,  although  some  are  not  reported  this  month,  from  the  fact  that  they  com- 
menced late  in  December.  From  general  knowledge,  and  personal  investigation  dur- 
ing visits,  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  testifying  that,  with  few  exceptions,  my  teachers  are 
earnest  and  efficient,  and  my  schools  prosperous  and  encouraging.  I  have  made  it  a 
point  to  visit  my  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  during  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  have  been  gratified  with  the  progressive  spirit  which  prevails  in  their  schools- 
My  first  Institute  would  have  convened  last  week,  but  scarlet  fever  was  so  prevalent 
and  malicious  in  the  village  fixed  upon  for  convention,  that  I  have  postponed  until 
the  last  of  the  month." 

Bland  County. — ^Jas.  T.  Taylor,  Superintendent :  "  During  the  month  of 
December,  our  schools  made  the  best  *'  daily  average "  on  record.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, our  schools  are  moving  on  grandly ;  though  our  salaries  are  low,  the  teachers 
are  working  on  bravely,  hoping  for  a  brighter  day  to  dawn.  We  are  getting  some 
splendid  houses  "  out  in  the  waste  places."  We  have  a  few  '  thorns  in  the  flesh  * 
which  wc  hope  to  remove  this  year." 

Chesterfield  County. — E.  S.  Robinson,  Superintendent :  "  Our  schools  are  as 
prosperous  as  we  could  wish  them.  Our  teachers  are  promptly  paid.  Our  treasurer 
never  turns  away  a  teacher  if  it  be  possible  to  pay  him  or  her.  Our  schools  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  are  amply  supplied  with  fuel,  etc  " 

Craig  County.— P.  O.  Reynolds,  Superintendent :  "  The  new  regulation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  as  to  average,  is  having  a  fine  effect  in  this  county.  We 
have  larger  schools  and  more  regular  attendance."  ^ 
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CuLPEPER  County.— Jno.  W.  Colvin,  Superintendent :  "  Fifty-five  schools  are 
now  in  operation,  and  another  will  commence  in  a  few  days.  One  new  house  was 
finished  this  month.  The  average  this  session  has  been  very  good.  In  several  dis- 
tricts the  schools  will  run  eight  months.  We  are  expecting  a  successful  year  in  edu- 
cational work." 

Danville  District. — Geo.  W.  Dame,  Superintendent :  **  The  weather,  roads 
and  mails  have  kept  back  the  reports  of  thirteen  white  and  five  colored  teachers. 
Had  I  been  able  to  wait  longer,  so  that  they  could  come  on,  judging  from  their  previous 
reports,  the  enrolment  would  have  been  increased  300  white,  and  177  colored,  giving 
a  total  of  2,469 ;  which,  with  my  city  enrolment  of  957,  would  give  as  my  whole  en- 
rolment 3456,  which  will  do  for  one-half  of  a  county.*' 

Essex  County. — B.  G.  Rbnkolds,  Superintendent :  "  You  will  perceive  that  the 
schools  are  much  larger  than  they  were  in  December,  1882.  All  the  schools  that  are 
in  operation,  with  few  exceptions,  are  making  their  daily  average,  and  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  All  the  colored  schools  are  not  yet  supplied  with  teachers.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  get  good  colored  teachers.  I  have  written  to  Hampton,  Peters- 
burg, Richmond  and  Washington.'' 

Fredericksburg. — Dan'l  Ruggles,  Superintendent :  "  The  public  schools, 
white  and  colored,  are  progressing  satisfactorily  and  apparently  gaining  in  public 
appreciation.  The  construction  of  school  houses  has  been  somewhat  impeded  but  not 
entirely  suspended  on  account  of  inclement  weather." 

Giles  County. — G.  T.  Porterfield,  Superintendent :  "  The  school  year  thus  far 
has  been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  schools  in  this  county.  We  have  had 
one  school  house  burnt,  and  have  erected  four  very  good  ones  at  a  total  cost  of  11,050. 
I  have  nothing  to  regret  if  I  continue  as  successful  in  the  future  as  I  have  been  in  the 
past,  in  arousing  more  interest  in  the  schools." 

Gloucester  County. — R.  H.  Franklin,  Superintendent :  "  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  a  steady  and  considerable  increase  on  roll  and'in  attendance  over  last 
term's  report  to  date.  The  two  months  of  term  for  which  reports  are  in,  show  a 
gain  on  roll  of  44  per  cent,  and  a  gain  in  average  attendance  of  53  per  cent.  This  is, 
I  think,  due  mainly  to  two  causes — better  schools,  and  visitation  by  teachers." 

Grayson  County.— Wm.  S.  Hale,  Superintendent :  "  The  citizens  of  Indepen- 
dence (Court-house)  have  under  way  an  excellent  building  for  the  use  of  the  High 
School  at  that  place.  They  expect  to  complete  it  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year.  It  will  be  the  largest  and  most  commodious  school  building  in  the  county,  and 
has  been  long  needed." 

Hanover  County.^.  L.  Valentine,  Superintendent :  "  All  of  the  teachers 
have  not  reported  for  the  month  of  December,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  did  not  open 
early  enough  in  the  month  to  teach  twenty  days  before  Christmas.  One  school  house 
has  been  built  in  Ashland  District,  during  the  month,  and  one  commenced  in  Beaver 
Dam  District.  There  is  still  some  **  factious  opposition "  to  some  of  the  schools, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  subside  entirely." 
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Henrico  County.— D.  E.  Gardner,  Superintendent :  "  Our  colored  schools  are 
overflowing  with  an  increasing  demand.  Some  of  the  white  schools  are  declining 
— the  chief  cause,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  white  children  are  beginning 
to  go  into  the  business  pursuits  of  life.  In  a  few  cases,  I  fear  the  teachers  are  no^ 
folly  up  to  their  work.  We  enter  upon  the  new  year  under  very  auspicious  circum- 
stances— free  from  debt — with  good  houses  (thirty-two  owned),  one  now  being  built. 
Our  next  effort  will  be  towards  supplying  our  houses  with  better  furniture,  and  other 
important  school-room  appliances,  such  as  ma[)s,  globes,  charts,  etc." 

King  George  County.— Wm.  McDaniel,  Superintendent :  "  Most  of  the  schools 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  During  the  year  I  have  built  three  good  framed  school 
houses,  and  thoroughly  repaired  several  others." 

Lee  County.— James  H.  Graham,  Superintendent :  "  We  will  extend  the  schools 
to  six,  and  in  one  district,  to  seven  months  this  year.  In  one  district  the  term  will 
not  be  extended.  Our  schools  have  done  well  this  year.  I  have  given  more  atten- 
tion to  building  good  houses  this  than  any  previous  year.  We  have  built  fifteen 
or  twenty  good  houses  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  expect  to  build  several  more  by 
the  time  we  open  schools  another  year." 

Montgomery  County. — F.  D.  Surface,  Superintendent :  "  Our  schools  have 
all  opened  except  one  colored  school,  and  a  teacher  is  engaged  for  that.  We  have 
had  considerable  difiiculty  in  securing  competent  colored  teachers,  which  fact  has 
forced  us  to  open  some  of  the  colored  schools  later  than  usual. 

Our  teachers  are  being  paid  promptly  for  their  services.  Trustees  and  teachers  are 
doing  their  full  duty  with  few  exceptions.  Percentage  of  attendance,  eighty,  which  is 
very  creditable  to  the  teachers  of  Montgomery  county." 

Norfolk  County.— Jesse  E.  Baker,  Superintendent :  «*  The  Institute  held  at 
Portsmouth,  was  generally  attended  by  the  teachers, — there  being  but  three  alyent — 
and  great  interest  was  manifested  by  all. 

The  main  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  exhibition  of  classes  and  class  work  by 
teachers  who  had  attained  proficiency  in  teaching,  and  had  accomplished  marked 
results." 

Patrick  County.— J.  A.  Taylor,  Superintendent :  "  The  schools  of  the  county 
are  in  successful  progress  under  the  charge  of  a  corps  of  as  competent  teachers  as 
could  be  procured,  and  the  prospect  for  a  successful  term  is  one  of  promise  for  public 
instruction.*' 

Roanoke  County.— M.  P.  Frantz,  Superintendent :  "  We  now  have  all  the 
schools  we  really  need — most  of  them  running  well,  and  nearly  all  of  them  averaging 
over  twenty.    Average  attendance  for  each  teacher  twenty-six. 

Our  teachers'  Institute  held  at  Salem  the  20th  and  21st  December,  was  a  success, 
forty -nine  of  the  fifty- three  white  teachers  of  the  county  present.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Armstrong 
read  the  first  essay  ever  read  before  a  teachers'  Institute  in  Roanoke  county  by  a  lady, 
on  the  subject :  **  How  to  secure  punctual  attendance  at  school." 

The  lady  teachers  introduced  most  of  the  subjects  by  well  prepared  essays,  and  the 
gentlemen  discussed  each  subject  extempore.     The  following  topics  were  presented : 
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School  Discipline,  by  Miss  M.  M.  McCauly ;  Primary  Reading,  by  Miss  L.  W. 
Dennis ;  Grammar,  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Jeter ;  Map  Drawing,  by  J.  G.  Kent ;  Parental 
Co-operation,  by  T.  E.  Royall ;  Calisthenics,  by  Miss  E.  W.  Parrish ;  History,  by 
W.  M.  GraybilJ. 

The  colored  Institute  held  at  Roanoke  on  the  27th  and  28th  December,  was  also 
well  attended.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty  teachers  in  the  county  being  present.  These 
Institutes  were  conducted  differently  from  any  heretofore  held  in  the  county.  It  had 
been  the  custom  to  have  present  an  experienced  lecturer  to  do  all  the  tolking.  This 
year  the  teachers  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  to  give  interest  to  the  occasion ; 
•and  this  arouses  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  seldom  excited  by  sitting  passively  and 
listening.  Our  teachers  seemed  pleased  with  their  meeting,  and  return  to  their 
work  with  renewed  energy." 

Russell  County. — E.  D.  Miller,  Superintendent :.  "A  very  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable Institute  was  held  in  Cedar  Hill  Academy,  December  26th,  27th  and  2Sth, 
the  County  Superintendent  presiding,  and  Professor  Hutton  acting  as  Secretary.  The 
attendance  of  teachers,  trustees  and  people  was  good,  considering  the  inclement 
weather  and  high  water.  Twenty-six  teachers  present,  all  of  whom  took  great 
interest  in  the  meeting,  and  a  majority  an  active  part  in  the  exercises. 

Some  of  the  school  trustees  showed  their  intelligence  and  public  spirit  by  co  operat- 
ing with  the  Institute  freely.  The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Insti- 
tute, teachers,  and  visiting  citizens  were  admirable — citizens  hospitable  and  teachers 
intelligent.  On  motion,  resolved  to  meet  again  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next, 
at  Honakersville,  New  Garden  District.  The  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  is 
requested  to  attend." 

Shenandoah  County. — W.  W.  Logan,  Superintendent :  "  Our  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute, held  on  the  6th  and  7th  instant,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  in  this 
county.  Out  of  loi  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  100  were  present.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Page  county,  and  many  other  friends  of  education  were  with  us.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  manifests  itself  in  every  department  of  school-work — among 
the  trustees,  in  providing  better  houses  and  appliances,  and  among  the  teachers,  in 
preparing  for  their  work.** 

Smyth  County. — A.  G.  Pendleton,  Superintendent:  "I  held  my  annual 
Teachers*  Institute  in  Marion,  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  December,  1883.  Sixty 
teachers  werp  present,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  by  all  in  the  cause  of  public 
schools.  It  was  the  best  Institute  I  have  ever  held,  and  it  made  the  best  impression 
upon  the  public  ever  before  made.  The  institute  determined  to  issue  and  support  an 
educational  paper  called  TAf  Teacher's  Friend^  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  send,  and 
call  attention  to  some  articles  read  at  my  Institute  which  I  think  good. 
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The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

AVERAGING  ABOUT  SEVENTY  PAGES. 

Sdoh  dumber  15  Cervts,  Post  Paid, 

'    I.  Longfellow's  Eyangeline.    With  Biographical  Sketch,  Historical  Sketch,  and 
Notes. 

2.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    With  Notes. 

3.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  /  Dramatized,  for  private  the- 
atricals in  schools  and  families. 

4.  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and  Among  the  Hills.     With  Notes. 

5.  Whittier*8  Mahel  Martin,  Cohhler  Keesas,  Maud  MuUer,  and  Other 
Poems.     Wiih  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes.     [In  Press.] 

6.  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story,  and  other  Poems.  With  Biographical  Sketch 
and  Notes. 

7.  Ha¥fthome*s  True  Stories  from  New  England  History,  1630-1698 ;  Grand' 
father's  Chair,  Part  I.     With  Questions. 

8.  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History,  1692-1760;  Grand" 
father's  Chair,  Part  II.    With  Quertions. 

9.  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History,  1760-1803 ;  Grande 
father's  Chair,  Part  III.     With  Questions. 

10.  Hawthorne's  BiQgraphital  Stories:  Benjamin  West,  Sir  Isaac  Newton^ 
Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Queen  Christina,  With 
Questions. 

11.  Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour,  The  Windmill,  The  Three  Kings,, 
and  other  selections.  With  a  Portrait,  a  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Notes.  [In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  i5-cent  paper  edition  of  this  number,  the  Publishers  have  a  limited 
supply  hand^mely  bound  in  cloth,  with  nine  illustrations,  at  30  cts.] 

12.  Outlines  for  the  Study  of  Longfellow.  Containing  Thirty-two  Topics  for 
Study,  with  Questions  and  References  relating  to  each  Topie.    By  W.  C.  Gaanett. 

Other  numbers,  including  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  in  two  parts,  in  preparation. 


Thirty-three  volumes  containing  complete  Essays,  Poems,  and  Stories  selected  fronr 
the  most  celeb^ited  modem  authors  of  England  and  P^m«n^A,  and  translations  from 
Condneatal  authors. 

Vol.  2.  Emerson :  Culture,  Behavior,  Beauty,  Books,  Art,  Eloquence,  Power, 
Wealth,  Illusions. 

Vol.  9.  Dr.  John  Brown:  Rah  and  his  Friends;  Marjorie  Fleming;  Thackeray; 
John  Leech. 

WSg^ji  list  containing  the  contents  of  all  the  volumes  will  he 
sent  on  application  to  any  address. 

School  Edition^  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in  doth,  40  cents,, 
post  paid.  Address,  • 

HOUaffTOir,  .HIFFIJN  &  GO^ 

4  Park  Street ,  Boston^ 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL  DEAUERSThrduohoutThc  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1878. 


AGENTS  \Vant6d  '^^•■■^■■^•*>*""*'^  ***"'* 

works  of  character ;ffreatvarte^  B00k8&  BIuIBS 

tofw  In  price;  celHnf  fist;  Meeded  evenrwhere ;  Lfberal  lenns. 

fi.  F.  JokBMii  Ji  €>9t  lott  KUin  St..  Rtchmond,  Va. 


« 


PATENTS 

UUNK  &  CO.,  of  the  ScTorrmo  Axerioan.  ooo- 

emo  toaot  an  Solldtfini  for  Fntenta,  CaTeaU.  Trade 
arlw,  Oopyrfirhts.  for  the  United  SUttec,  Canada, 
England,  Fraaoo.  Oerraany,  etc  Hand  book  about 
Patents  »ent  froQ.  Thlrtr-^even  years*  experience. 
PaUnta  obtained  throuch  MUNN  ft  CX>.  are  noUoed 
In  the  ScnENTiVic  Amcrican.  the  huigeflt.  best,  and 
taost  widely  circulated  sclmitlflo  paper.  ^20  a  year, 
weekly.  Bplendld  enffraytnira  ana  iniereeUnffin. 
formation,  specimen  eopy  of  the  8cl^iitllle  Amer- 
ican sent  free.  A  ddrtnis  M  U  NN  A  CO..  ScUENTiriO 
^jamoxff  Office,  2(;i  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE  BEUU  FOUNDRY. 

flatabliahed  In  1887. 

Sapertor  Bellt  of  Omper  and  Tin,  moontod 

with  tlM  belt  Rouary  Hanting$,  for  CkmrchM, 

SekooU,  JTarsM,  Faettri**,  Court-lumMe*,  Ftr» 

Alarmt,  2Wwr  Clodu,  eie.  FuOg  WmrmMtd.  | 

lUutnted  CataloffiM  MBt  Pre*. 
TAinMiui^*  TtVT,  Utt  E.  U8u.  GiaetMiall. 


} 


If  you  want  to  make  money  rapidly  at  the  close  of  your 
schools,  secure  an  agency  for  the  fastest  selling  book  of 
the  times.  Nothing  before  issued  approaches  it  in 
^9  VALUE  and  PRICE.  Wanted  by  all  classes,  hence . 
THE  book  to  sell.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this.  Send  postal  card  for  full  par- 
ticulars to 

GEO.  A.  WOODARD,  Richmond,  Va. 


3BST.A.SX^XSXXSr>    1896. 


PERRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD  i 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

A^m/s  for  the  Untied  States— New  York. 


1ST:E1'V7'  O-ElOOI^/^iFHIlElS. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illiistra- 
tions.    Authentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introduction :  Etementanry,  64  oente ;  Rcfmed  UdnwU. 
$1.28 ;  PhyticcU,  |1.60.    Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

?qr  Eaty  Algebra,  and  other  wOrks  of  the  University  Series,  by  Profesiots 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve.  address 

VMirBBiiTT  PUBI^ISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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TT    STJ^ITDS    JsJr   THE    SH-A-ID. 


TIf£  LIGHT  RUNNING 

DOMESTIC. 

That  it  JR  the  acknowledged  Leader 
in  tbe  Trade,  is  a  fact  that  oannot  be 
dipputed. 
iiASY  IMITATE  ITJ 

NONE  EQUAL! 
THE  LARGEST  ARMED. 

THE  LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOOD  WOBK. 

Aod'  is  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
bf-st  material. 
To  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work» 
To  be  complete  in  every  respect. 
For  economy  and  perfection  of  fit  use 
thi*  DOMESTIC  Paper  Fashions. 
Catalogues  ¥tw     Agents  wanted. 
Address 
^^      Damettio  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL.  PROGRESSIVE 
The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  kept  hack  on  account  of  the  idleneps  of  others.  The  success  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  Tru^  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Oar  work  must  speak  for  itself.  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.    Text- books  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middlet-own  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va.^ 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  t^e  B.  <fc  0.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
lociklities  in  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan  22, 1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins..... April  1, 1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begins June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  17, 1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks , ., f8.0O 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week ..•..$2.50  to  fS.OO 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— TiriVj^w,  Board  {in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
mnd  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks),  $4J,oo* 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op> 
portnnity  foV  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom> 
modated.    For  further  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va» 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILW4YI 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
iir  liUXIMGTOlVt  CIlfCIiraATI  AMD  I^HJISTIULE,  nil 

Biaking  direct  connectioii  at  these  dties  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,  WEST  AlfB  IfORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTE8VILLE,WAYNE8BORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 


Connecting  at  these  points  for 
Nashville,  Memphis  and  Texas  Pelnto, 


aNCINNATI.  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  aTY,  rro 


BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  A8  BY  ANT  ROUTE 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  yon  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  SUunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


/\TtT>  Q/IUAAT  1  mC!  »>*  extenglraly  used  by  practical  taachera  for  conductfaiff 
VUll  Ot/HUUL  AlUlO  •chooli  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  1  inclodes  12  larcMt 
elegant  artistic  cbromo  excelsior  cards,  50  large  beautiful  gold  and  tioted  chrome  merit  cards  and  160 
pr^ty  ohromo  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.76,  half  set  $1.  Set  No.  2  includes  12  Urge  elegant  floral 
«hromo  excelrior  canls,  60  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1,  half  set  00c., 
samples  Oc.;  000  new  designs  of  beautifkil  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards.  No.  2,  birds  ami 
flowers,  small  sizes,  prices  per  dozen  5c.;  No.  8,  animals,  birds,  Ac,  5c ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
flowers,  10c. ;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowers,  Ic,  12c. ;  No.  84.  pinks  and  roses  lOc;  No.  30,  medium  sixes,  girk, 
boys,  and  flowers,  16c.;  No.  IS^iand  boquets  16c ;  No.  46,  rosea,  for-get-me-nota,  Ac,  20c.;  No.  17,  blooming 
roses,  16c.;  No.  60,  roses,  straw  flowers.  Ac,  15c ;  No  0.  blooming  roses  on  golden  card,  20c4  No.  44, 
hands,  boquets,  flowers.  Ac  SO^  No.  02,  large  sizes,'birds'  egpi,  feathers,  flowers.  Ac.  30c.;  No.  14,  tnW 
blooming  roses,  lilies,  Ac,  SOc;  No.  00,  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  85cj  No.  12,  variety  of  flowers  in 
baskets,  30c ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches,  Ac,  25c.;  No.  52,  spriog,  summer,  winter  and 
&11, 25c;  No.  32,  ftill  blooming  roMs,  daisies,  Ac ,  26c;  No.  31,  paiMies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
40c4  No.  54,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbits,  Ac,  40c;  No.  33,  large  moss  ruses  and  flowers,  60c; 
No.  85,  full  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  60c;  No.  87,  book  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers, 
30c  Large  set  samples,  16c  All  poet  paid  by  mail ;  stamps  tnken.  Our  stock  is  flne  and  complete. 
Please  send  a  trial  order.  PHOECNIX  PUBLISHING  CO..  Warren,  W. 
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BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS;  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 
Tililiita,M-Biillers,  6M-M  aii  FajrBoi  laiiiMorets, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND.  VA. 

'    Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  SItate,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
9S^  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  *tM 


wanted  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pond's  great  religious  work;  "CON- 
VERSATIONS ON  THE  BIBLE."  Highest  testimonials  from 
the  leading  divines.  Not  excelled  by  any  work  of  the  kind 
heretofore  published.  Sells  very  readily.  Salary  paid  the  right 
For  particulars,  address  the  publishers, 

C.  A.  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  SpriDgfleld,  Mass. 


M 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNOfiY 

MaanfiMJtare  those  celebrated  Bella 
and  Cblineii  for  Sebools,  Col- 
leyea,  A««  Prloee  and  oatalogaes 
■oDt  free.    Address 

H.  MoSHAiri  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md* 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF. VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  ther 
Superintendent  of  J^blic  Instruction,     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONEDOLIiARa  Tear,  In  AdTance^ 


Five  NEW  subscriber^,  with  $5.00,  any  $1,00  book.    Tea  new  subscribers,  with; 
1 10.00,  any  I2.25  book. 

'      Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

Twenty  new  subscribers,  with  ^20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial. 
Dictionary,  price,  ^5.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Thirty  new  subscribers,  with  ^530.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  $10.00. 

Those  getting  up  clul>s  of  OLD  subscribers  may  retain  lo  pei*  cent,  for  trouble  of 
collecting,  cost  of  sending  money,  &c 

Any  of  these  premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  ex/ra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 
desired,  • 

Money  may  be  sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  Jo- 
our  order. 

CrVBBIIfG  I.IST. 


Scientific  American,              Without 

the  Journal, 

$3  20 

With  the  Journal, 

fa  65 

Littell's  Living  Age,                   " 

ft 

8  00 

« 

tt 

825 

The  Century,                                " 

a 

4  00 

*t 

^' 

4  50 

St.  Nicholas,                               " 

« 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

360. 

Wide  Awake, .                            " 

« 

2  50 

« 

« 

3  oo- 

Atlantic  Monthly,                        « 

•< 

4  00 

«< 

tt 

4  25 

Lippincott's  Magazine,                « 
Babyland,                                     " 

« 

3  00 
50 

« 
« 

tt 

a 

3  50 
«  35 

Appleton's  Journal,                     " 

M 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly,           " 

« 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25: 

North  American  Review,            " 

« 

5  00 

ti 

tt 

5  25 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine,  " 

(( 

2  00 

it 

tt 

2  50 

Magazine  of  American  History, " 

«( 

5  00 

tt 

H 

5  25 

Ha^)er's  Magazine,                     " 

<( 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

Weekly, 

<f 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25. 

"        Bazar,                           «* 

« 

4  00 

It 

tt 

4  25 

«*        Young  Folks,               «* 

•< 

I  50 

tt 

It 

2  25 

Education,                                   <• 

<• 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

Our  Little  Ones,                          " 

U 

I  50 

tt 

tt 

2  10 

National  Journal  of  Education,  ** 

l( 

2  50 

tt 

M 

3  10 

The  American  Teacher,              •< 

« 

I  00 

« 

tt 

«  75 

Good  Times,                                « 

« 

I  00 

tt 

tt 

I  8s 

The  Sanitarian,                            «* 

M 

3  00 

tt 

it 

3  lO" 

The  Teachers*  Institute,              " 

it 

I  00 

tt 

\       " 

I  8s 

American  Kindergarter  Magazine, 

« 

I  00 

tt 

tt 

I  75 

Address 

WM.  F. 

FOX, 

Edllor, 

A^*.  Ji»9 

IV.  Afain  Street, 

Hickmond,  Va.  ' 
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BI.ACKBOAIU>  ERASER. 


JL  BLACKBOARD  ERASER.    SUPERIOR  TO    ALL  OTHERS,  FOR  S7}i 

CENTS  PER  DOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.    REGULAR 

PRICE  11.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7  ASS  THE  BEST. 

Ist.  Bdcaaee  they  are  large. 

2d.  BecaoBe  they  clean  the  board  with  lees  rubbing,  saving  time,  ;trength,  and 
'waste. 

3d.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  noise. 
4th.  Because  they  take  up  nearly  all  the  dost. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Becau$e  ihtg  will  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfftctory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA   FALL9,   H.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  Ac.,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


.-WM.  ELLIS  JONES, 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 


No.  8  South  Twelfth  Street, 


J^ICMMOND,  JTA. 
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The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefally  graded,  so  beaotifoUy  printed,  or  so  philoaophi- 
cally  arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  gaide  for  the  perfect  spelling^ 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  ^simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. It  teaches  the  stadent  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  tm» 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  cuts, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years*  experience  in  teaching.  The  book 
fumishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILL-BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  students' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS.    By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  iilCeresting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page- 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippiticott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

'    Lipit>incott's  Biogr^lphical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Endyclopsedia.     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary.^ 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  their 
Text-bo<^,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  stibmitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corres^ndini^  in  regard  to  their  IntitKltiction. 

Descriptive  caUdoauea  containing  full  lists  of  Educational  Publica^ 
tixmSj  sent  to  any  address  on  application.    Address, 

J-  B.  UPPmCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

V  7 IS  A  717  Market  SL,  JPhUadaphia^ 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO/S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Descrfptive  CIreulart  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


Ready  JaDuary  Ui^Schuyier^M  tomplete  Alg^brap  RetHsedm    By  A. 
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The  Modern  Olassical  Oonrse. 
By  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College^  Va. 

1.  A  distinguished  writer  has  defined  education  to  be  "prepa- 
ration for  useful  living."  This  definition  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
According  to  this  conception,  education  involves  two  factors,  namely, 
discipline  and  knowledge.  The  former  gives  the  power  to  acquire 
and  use  truth;  the  latter  truth  to  be  used.  The  distinction  thus 
made,  however,  is  only  a  logical  one;  in  reality,  discipline  and 
knowledge  go  together.  The  body  cannot  be  developed  by  exercise 
without  food,  nor  the  mind  without  knowledge. 

In  arranging  a  college  course,  two  mistakes  are  possible.  On  the 
one  hand,  studies  may  be  adopted  too  exclusively  for  their  disciplin- 
ary value;  on  the  other,  for  their  utility  as  sources  of  valuable  in- 
formation. As  far  as  possible,  those  studies  should  be  chosen  which, 
in  connection  with  useful  knowledge,  or  value  for  practical  life,  give 
the  best  discipline. 

2.  There  exists  a  widq-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  unmodified 
ancient  classical  course.  In  the  discussions  of  the  past  year,  this 
fact  has  become  very  manifest.  In  Germany,  this  dissatisfaction  has 
found  practical  expression  in  the  establishment  of  "real  schools," 
which  omit  Greek  entirely,  restrict  Latin,  and  provide  extended 
courses  in  the  modern  languages  and  natural  sciences.  In  this  coun- 
try, it  has  given  rise  to  our  various  elective,  scientific,  and  philosoph- 
ical courses,  which,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
agree  in  reducing  the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Even  in  the 
ancient  classical  course,  these  languages  have  been  retired  somewhat 
from  the  prominence  formerly  given  them. 

This  dissatisfaction  is  no  doubt  lasting.  It  seems  to  be  justified  by 
substantial  reasons.  The  ancient  classical  course  is  believed  to  make 
too  much  concession  to  the  disciplinary  part  of  education.  It  does 
not  give,  as  many  conceive,  the  best  preparation  for  useful  living.    It 
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owes  its  origin  to  a  lime  when  Latin  was  the  language  of  business 
and  science,  and  Greek  the  store-house  of  a  great  literature,  ac- 
cessible only  through  that  language.  This  age  of  great  national 
growth,  of  close  international  relations  without  a  common  language, 
and  of  marvelous  progress  in  every  department  of  learning,  seems 
to  demand  a  corresponding  change  in  its  course  of  educational  in- 
struction. Some  of  the  leading  arguments  usually  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  prominence  given  to  Latin  and  Greek,  as  for  instance,  that 
those  languages  are  necessary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  ancient  life 
and  thought,  are  regarded  as  fallacious. 

3.  The  principal  alternative  course  has  been  the  scientific.  This 
course  omits  Greek,  reduces  the  amount  of  Latin,  and  provides,  in 
connection  with  additional  studies  in  the  modern  languages,  extended 
instruction  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  corresponds  essentially  to  the 
*'  real  schools  "  of  Germany.  As  compared  with  the  ancient  classical 
course,  it  reduces  the  amount  of  linguistic  study  nearly  one-half. 
By  an  undue  substitution  of  natural  science  for  linguistic  studies,  the 
scientific  course  seems  to  give  too  much  importance  to  the  knowl- 
edge factor  in  education.  The  acquisition  of  the  facts  laid  down  in 
our  text-books  on  natural  science,  cannot  be  very  valuable  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary exercise.  It  involves  chiefly  the  memory.  It  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  give  the  manifold  and  thorough  discipline  acquired  by  the 
study  of  language. 

After  a  considerable  period  of  trial,  the  scientific  course  is  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  a  defective  educational  instrumentality.  Amherst 
College  has  abolished  it.  The  philosopical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  has  declared  that  "  the  preparatory  education  acquired  in 
the  **real  schools'*  is,  taken  altogether,  inferior  to  that  guaranteed  by 
the  Gymnasia."  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  scien-  ^ 
tific  course  will  occupy  a  very  subordinate  position.  "-* 

4.  The  modern  classical  course,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  advocate,  seems  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  other  two  courses. 
It  makes  a  partial  substitution  of  modern  for  ancient  languages ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  gives  Latin  and  Greek  a  place  of  importance  be- 
cause of  their  grammatical  excellence  and  etymological  relations 
to  the  English.  It  makes  linguistic  study  the  basis  of  education. 
While  making  ample  provision  for  the  training  of  the  mind,  it  keeps 
in  view  the  relations  and  needs  of  modern  life. 

The  nature  of  this  course  will  appear  more  fully  from  a  specific 
statement  of  the  changes  proposed.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  our  Southern  colleges  require  from  four  to  six  years  in  Latin, 
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from  four  to  five  years  in  Greek,  and  usually  two  years  in  either 
French  or  German.  This  is  the  ancient  classical  course,  which 
requires,  in  most  cases,  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  foreign  linguistic 
study,  occupying  about  one- half  of  the  student's  time.  In  the  modern 
classical  course,  it  is  proposed  to  retain  about  the  same  amount  of  lin- 
guistic study,  but  with  a  different  apportionment  of  time.  According  to 
the  time  now  devoted  to  foreign  languages,  three  or  four  years  should 
be  allowed  to  German,  three  or  four  years  to  French,  three  or  four 
years  to  Latin,  and  not  less  than  one  year  to  Greek  on  account  of 
its  relation  to  our  technical  nomenclature.  .  This  change  would  not 
affect  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the  College,  though  it  might 
be  found  expedient  to  make  a  year  or  two  in  language  elective  with 
natural  science. 

This  is  proposed  as  a  course  which  shall  run  parallel  with  the 
ancient  classical  course,  and  lead  to  the  same  degree.  In  view  of 
existing  and  irremediable  dissatisfaction  with  the  two  courses  now 
most  in  vogue,  the  modern  classical  course,  as  here  set  forth,  seems 
suited  to  meet  a  popular  want.  It  affords  a  fine,  mental  discipline;  it 
gives  a  large  acquaintance  with  English  etymology;  it  imparts  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  general  grammar ;  it  prepares  the  student 
for  the  numerous  exigencies  of  business  and  travel ;  it  introduces 
him  to  the  two  richest  modern  literatures  after  his  own ;  it  prepares 
him  to  appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  when  read  in  trans- 
lations; and,  what  needs  to  be  especially  emphasized,  it  furnishes 
him  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages 
whose  treasures  of  thought  he  can  draw  upon  in  the  literary  or  pro- 
fessional labors  of  subsequent  life. 

It  is  believed  that  these  advantages,  which  for  many  students  seem 
to  surpass  those  of  any  other  course,  mu^t  commend  the  modern 
classical  course,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  to  every  candid  mind. 


Outline  in  Primary  Arithmetic 

III. 

Subtraction. — The  subtraction  table  is  best  taught  as  the  oppo- 
site of  the  addition  table,  considering  that  the  figures  added  are  the 
parts  of  the  sum,  and  that  taking  away  one  part  from  the  whole 
leaves  the  other  part.    Shown  objectively  thus : 

I    I    I    I   I   1 ,  2  marks  from  6  marks  leave  4  marks. 
9  and  7  are  16,  then  9  from  16  leaves  7,  and  7  from  16  leaves  9. 
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As  in  addition,  we  would  also  teach  to  subtract  a  single  figure  from 
any  number  of  two  figures,  with  a  similar  key,  as  3  from  68  leaves 
65,  because  3  from  8  leaves  5 ;  3  from  21  leaves  18,  because  3  from 
II  leaves  8. 

We  would  also  use  the  same  tests  as  in  addition,  pointing  at  num- 
bers up  to  18  to  take  any  figure  from ;  dictating  several  subtractions 
to  class  to  write  remainders  on  slate ;  &c. 

Besides,  we  would  give  mental  practical  questions  and  oral  drills 
combininig  +  and  — ;  as:  5 — 2+7+9 — 3 — 2+8 — i — 6+5=20; 
and  as  one  way  of  getting  many  such  oral  drills,  take  the  numbers  in 
any  oral  drill  in  different  orders ;  as,  the  above : 

7+9—3+8—2—1+5—6—2+5=20;   &c.,  &c. 

We  teach  subtraction  fully  after  multiplication,  because  multiplica- 
tion is  immediately  connected  with  addition,  the  carrying  being  the 
same  as  in  addition  and  the  only  difference  being  the  multiplication 
table.    We,  however,  finish  our  remarks  on  subtraction  first. 

We  explain  the  method  of  subtracting  large  numbers  $  d.  c. 
objectively  by  means  of  dollars,  dimes,  cents ;  as :  3^5 

8     9 


and  then  teach  to  subtract  large  numbers  by  a  mechanical  rule ;  also, 
as  tests  of  subtraction  table : 

1189364950  193625440 

222222222  &c.,       88888888   &c.,  to  subtract. 

But  when  able  to  subtract  accurately,  return  to  the  analysis  of  the 
work.  We  would  also  introduce  the  scholars  to  the  terms,  minuend, 
subtrahend  and  remainder,  as  we  would  introduce  them  to  a  person. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  notice  the  case  of  o*s  particularly, 
and  notice  the  special  difficulty  of  sometimes  carr)ring  and  some- 
times not  carrying.  We  do  not  use  the  new  method  of  subtraction 
because  it  leads  to  more  mistakes. 

Observe  also  the  steps : 

1.  Subtracting  when  the  top  figures  are  all  larger  than  the  bot- 
tom. 

2.  Subtracting  when  some  of  the  top  figures  are  smaller  than  the 
bottom. 

3.  The  case  of  a  number  of  o's  in  top  number. 
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Also  give  practical  questions  in  small  and  large  numbers  in  sub- 
traction, and  in  addition  and  subtraction  combined. 

This  is  a  good  exercise,  take  any  number  as  984657320 
98465732,  annex  a  o,  and  subtract  the  number  98465732 
ten  times.     The  last  remainder  should  be  o. 

The  o  in  the  minuend  might  be  made  any  figure,  as  8,  and  then 
the  remainder  would  be  8. 

Might  also  multiply  any  number  by  40,  &c.,  and  require  to  sub- 
tract the  number  40  times  from  the  product— sometimes  given  as  a 
task  to  scholars  kept  in. 

*  We  teach  subtraction  thoroughly  by  the  old  method  in  a  week. 


Map  Study. 

How  would  a  man,  free  to  choose  his  own  method,  study  the  geog- 
raphy of  a  township  five  miles  square  ?  Evidendy  by  direct  observa- 
tion. He  would  trace  out  the  boundaries,  find  the  springs,  follow  the 
water-courses,  the  hills,  and  the  valleys,  locate  the  forests,  villages, 
and  isolated  buildings,  and  take  note  of  minerals,  vegetation,  and 
productions.  This  would  be  an  original,  first-hand  study,  and  would 
furnish  the  fullest  and  freshest  knowledge  that  he  could  in  any  way 
acquire.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which  all  original  geographical 
study  is  done,  and  all  real  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
obtained. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  man,  for  any  reason,  cannot  study  the 
township  in  this  way,  but  is  shut  up  to  a  colored  map  and  a  written 
description — what  then  ?  Evidently  he  will  make  the  map  and  the 
description  take  the  place  of  a  personal  survey,  as  far  as  possible.  He 
will  trace  out,  on  the  map,  boundaries,  water-courses,  hills,  and  val- 
leys, and  locate  forests  and  villages  just  as  though  he  were  studying 
nature.  In  his  imagination,  the  pictured  representations  of  things  be- 
come real  and  substantial  things.  Not  only  so,  his  imagination  will 
fill  in  a  multitude  of  things  that  can  be  represented  only  imperfectly, 
or  not  all,  on  paper.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  written  description 
must  supplement  the  map ;  but  he  will  not  be  content  to  take  the 
-description  for  more  than  necessary.     In  a  large  sense,  the  map  will 

*  Pendleton's  Arithmetic  Cards  give  a  large  number  of  examples  for  drill  in  sub- 
traction. 
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stand  to  him  in  the  room  of  nature ;  the  township  itself  will  be  ideally 
present  to  his  mind.  And  this  is  just  the  way  that  a  state  or  country 
should  be  represented  in  a  geography  studied  in  school.  Perhaps  for 
some  teachers  these  general  hints  will  be  sufficient ;  but  for  others,  it 
will  be  useful  or  necessary  to  go  into  detail. 

The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  goes  about  his  work  in 
the  right  way  ;  she  must  teach  the  pupil  how  to  study  a  map.  She  will 
not  allow  the  pupil  to  pick  out  the  map  questions  one  by  one,  and  then 
turn  to  the  map  for  answers  to  be  memorized  ;  in  fact,  the  map  ques- 
tions in  a  well  prepared  geography  are,  for  the  most  part,  guides  to 
intelligent  map-study;  and  the  teacher  who  is  content  to  have  her  pu- 
pils proceed  by  the  question-and-answer  method  does  them  a  great 
wrong.  She  will  rather  put  before  them  a  map,  say,  of  Ohio,  and 
lead  them  to  study  it.  She  will  say :  "  Children,  we  are  going  to  study 
this  map.  It  is  a  picture  or  representation  of  the  surface  of  Ohio. 
We  are  going  to  see  what  we  can  find  here.  Trace  out  these  bounda- 
ries ;  see  the  direction  in  which  they  run ;  notice  the  States  that  sur- 
round Ohio,  and  the  order  in  which  they  come ;  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other ;  see,  too,  the  rivers  that  separate  Ohio  in 
part  from  other  States,  and  from  what  States ;  observe  any  other  body 
of  water  that  may  touch  the  State,  and  where.  Now,  children,  turn 
your  eyes  away  from  the  map,  and  think  of  Ohio  as  placed  in  the 
midst  of  these  States  and  bodies  of  water.  What  is  north  of  Ohio, 
what  east,  what  south,  and  what  west  ?"  Having  thus  led  the  chil- 
dren to  grasp  the  environment  of  Ohio,  the  teacher  will  next  lead 
them  within  the  bounderies  of  the  State.  The  pupils  should  now  be 
called  upon  to  study  the  form  of  the  State,  and  its  size.  Its  size  as 
compared  with  the  surrounding  States  should  be  observed,  not  indeed 
in  statistics  of  square  miles,  but  as  measured  by  the  eye— relative  map 
size.  Breadth  should  be  compared  with  length.  She  will,  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  lead  them  to  study  the  great  water-shed  (**  or  divide  ")  that 
separates  the  waters  flowing  north  to  the  Lake  from  those  flowing 
south  to  the  River,  causing  them  to  observe  in  what  part  of  the  State 
it  is  found,  and  in  what  direction  it  runs.  Then  she  will  lead  them  to 
study,  in  the  same  way,  the  water-sheds  that  run  at  right  angles  to  this 
one,  forming  the  basins  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Ohio  and  into 
Lake  Erie.  This  study  of  water- sheds  will  lead  to  two  general  con- 
ceptions ;  two  planes  sloping  from  the  great  "  divide,"  one  north  to 
the  Lake  and  one  south  to  the  River ;  and  each  of  these  as  cut  by 
ridges  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  "  divide."  The  way 
now  being  open,  the  teacher  proceeds  with  the  study  of  the  rivers. 
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She  says:  "  Children,  we  are  going  to  see  what  rivers  we  can  find,  and 
where  they  are.  You  see  that  some  of  them  run  to  the  Lake,  some  to 
the  Ohio  River.  This  enables  us  to  divide  them  into  groups  or  "  sys- 
tems.*' Now  we  will  take  them  up  one  by  one,  beginning  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  State.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  one  ? 
In  what  part  of  the  State  does  it  rise.  In  what  general  direction 
does  it  flow  ?  Where  does  it  empty  ?"  Then  the  second  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  same  way,  then  the  third,  and  so  on.  Then  the  rivers  of 
the  southern  system  will  be  similarly  studied.  Next  will  come  the 
cities,  care  being  taken  to  locate  them  correctly  as  respects  the  part 
of  the  State  that  they  are  in,  and  the  rivers  that  they  are  on,  if  any. 

Then  a  few  great  lines  of  railroad  should  be  studied,  the  pupil  ob- 
serving the  general  direction  in  which  they  run  and  the  leading  cities 
which  they  connect.  A  few  principal  counties  should  be  located  ;  at 
least  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  Cuyahoga  Counties.  No  harm  will  be 
done,  but  good  instead,  by  putting  upon  the  blackboard  a  map  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  with  the  counties  properly  marked,  and  requiring 
the  pupils  to  study  it  carefully.  Along  with  this  map -study  should  go 
a  certain  portion  of  the  descriptive  geography.  This  will  be  sufficient 
for  an  outline  study  of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  includes  only 
the  most  general  facts.  Later  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  State, 
particularly  Ohio,  more  carefully,  filing  in  a  considerable  number  of 
details  herein  omitted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  remarks  do  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  geography.  They  relate  to  map-study,  and  to  the  descrip- 
tive work  only  so  far  as  it  relates  directly  to  the  map.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  this  method  should  be  pursued  in  the  study  of  all  States,  coun- 
tries, or  other  geographical  units ;  first,  the  whole,  then  the  parts ; 
first  a  general  oudine,  then  a  filling  in.  How  far  the  process  shall  go 
in  the  filling-in,  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  facts.  In  some  cases, 
such  an  outline  as  is  sketched  above  is  all-sufficient,  and  more  detailed 
work  is  not  called  for.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  more  important  States 
of  our  Union  and  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  nearly  all  the  work 
found  in  the  text-book  should  be  dore.  For  a  general  guide  perhaps 
nothing  better  can  be  given  than  the  following : 

The  geographical  facts  pertaining  to  diff*erent  parts  of  the  globe 
should  be  taught  with  different  degrees  of  fullness.  The  principles  that 
should  govern  are  easily  discoverable  ;  some  of  them  may  be  here  set 
down  :  i.  First  of  all  comes  the  United  States.  The  pupil  is  more 
interested  in  his  own  country  than  in  any  other;  also,  in  his  own 
State.     2.  Business  and  commercial  connections  may  be  noticed.     3* 
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Historical  connections  are  very  important  4.  The  places  that  coun- 
tries and  peoples  occupy  in  literature  are.  hardly  less  important  than 
historical  connections.  5.  The  relative  prominence  of  countries  in 
the  world  of  to-day  is  a  cardinal  fact.  After  North  America,  the  geog- 
raphy of  Western  Europe  is  more  important  to  the  American  child 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  England,  Germany,  and  France 
have  most  importance  to  most  American  children  on  historical,  litera- 
ry, and  commercial  grounds.     England  more  than  any  other. 

The  model  presented  above,  based  on  the  State  of  Ohio,  will  not  be 
full  enough  for  an  outline  in  every  case.  Ohio  contains  no  moun- 
tains, no  considerable  inland  waters,  has  no  capes  or  deserts,  and  is 
destitute  of  other  physical  features  often  found. 

The  point  that  is  all-important  here  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  study  the 
map  questions.  If  this  method  is  wisely  followed  several  advantages 
will  follow  :  I.  The  pupil  will  seem  to  be  finding  out  things :  he  will 
seem  to  be  on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and  will  share  the  interest  and 
delight  that  always  attend  such  experiences.  2.  He  will,  by  degrees, 
so  work  the  map  into  his  mind  that  it  will  become  a  picture.  3.  This 
ideal  map  will  serve  as  a  skeleton  or  frame-work  in  which,  both  then 
and  afterwards,  a  great  number  of  facts  can  be  readily  grouped  so  as 
to  bind  them  together  into  a  whole  by  natural  principles  of  association. 
It  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  an  orginal  survey. 

The  other  method,  and  perhaps  the  one  most  frequently  pursued,  is 
for  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  map  questions  and  search  out  the  answers 
one  by  one,  never  combining  them  in  a  general  view  or  picture,  but 
leaving  them  fragmentary  and  isolated.  A  great  many  useful  facts 
may  be  learned  in  this  way  and  be  carried  in  the  memory,  but  they 
are  no  more  the  geography  of  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  or  couniry, 
than  a  handful  of  disjointed  and  scattered  fish-bones  are  a  fish.  That 
the  pupil's  knowledge  may  be  real  knowledge — that  it  may  have  living 
power  -it  must  be  organized  ;  and  the  above  method  of  study  will  lead 
to  its  full  organization. 

The  teacher  must  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  the  map  questions  are 
useless,  and  therefore  to  be  discarded.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
the  school  geographies  would  be  better  adapted  to  their  use  if  they 
contained  no  map  questions,  since  then  the  pupils  would  be  compelled 
to  study  maps  structurally;  but,  probably,  the  weight  of  argument  is 
on  the  other  side.  The  map  questions  will  do  no  harm  if  the  pupil  is 
not  allowed  to  use  the  question -and-answer  method,  but  is  required  to 
study  maps ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  do  good  as  indicating  the 
kind  of  map  study  desired,  and  as  furnishing  a  measure  of  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  it  shall  be  carried.  Besides,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pupil,  when  he  has  well  studied  his  map,  as  above  directed,  will  have 
learned  all  the  map  questions  that  are  really  important. 

Here  it  should  be  added,  these  directions  to  teachers  must  not  be 
literally  followed  in  one  respect.  In  the  beginning,  the  pupil  will  need 
to  be  carefully  led  along  step  by  step — boundaries,  surroundings,  etc., 
in  their  order ;  but  after  a  time  he  should  be  left  mainly  to  himself  in 
the  preparation  of  his  lesson,  for  he  will  have  learned  what  he  ought 
to  learn  as  well  as  how  to  learn. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  imagination  in  study- 
ing geography.  This  is  very  important.  Perhaps  the  child's  greatest 
trouble  is  that  the  things  with  which  he  deals  do  not  strongly  impress 
his  mind.  The  mountain  or  lake  is  a  trick  of  shading,  the  river  is  a 
line  of  ink,  the  whole  map  is  a  picture.  Only  the  imagination  can 
make  these  representations  real  to  him.  Hence  a  large  observation  ot 
external  nature — field  and  forest,  hill  and  valley,  mountain  and  river, 
land  and  water — will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  child ;  the  child 
who  has  seen  little  of  the  country,  or  has  never  seen  it  at  all,  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Here  the  teacher  will  meet  one  formidable  diffi- 
culty. Many  of  her  pupils  will  not  have  an  experience  of  nature 
large  enough  to  interpret  to  them  the  words  of  the  book  and  the  map. 
This  difficulty  she  will  struggle  to  remove,  stimulating  the  imagination 
of  her  pupils  by  drawing  out  from  their  minds  such  experiences  as 
they  have  had,  and  presenting  to  them  new  illustrations.  She  will 
thus  seek  to  give  some  adequate  conception  of  what  the  terms  river, 
mountain,  desert,  country,  etc.,  mean.  The  advantage  of  thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  imagination  is  two -fold  :  it  is  essential  to  the  successful 
study  of  the  matter  in  hand  ;  it  is  valuable  as  an  educator  of  this  power 
of  the  mind,  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  life.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  other  study  taught  in  common  schools  so  well  adapted 
as  geography  lo  the  development  of  the  imagination. 

Geography-teaching  should,  iov  the  most  part,  turn  on  the  large  facts. 
Large  mountains  or  rivers  are  more  important  than  small  ones.  Em- 
phasis must  be  put  upon  the  structural  facts  ;  upon  general  features.  A 
river  system  is  more  important  than  a  particular  river;  a  mountain 
range  than  a  particular  mountain.  The  Southern  Ohio  slope  is  a  more 
important  fact  than  the  valley  of  the  Scioto ;  the  Amazon  valley  more 
important  than  the  Maderia ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  than  Mount 
Hood  or  St.  Elias.  Then  the  larger  facts  are  a  frame- work  for  the 
smaller,  just  as  the  large  geographical  features  control  the  small  ones. 

This  paragraph,  cut  from  an  educational  journal,  is  a  good  hint : 
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The  subject  of  railroad  geography  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves in  schools.  After  the  physical  and  the  ordinary  geography  of 
our  country  is  known,  there  should  be  a  thorough  training,  from  the 
railroad  maps  that  can  be  easily  procured  at  any  general  ticket  office 
on  the  great  routes  of  travel.  American  civilization  is  now  deepening 
all  its  channels  along  these  great  routes  of  intercourse.  The  leading 
commercial  towns,  even  the  educational  centers,  are  found  on  these 
lines;  and  a  school-boy  ignorant  of  this  feature  of  American  progress 
is  all  afloat  in  his  practical  estimate  of  home  geography. — SupL  B,  A. 
Hinsdale's  Directions  to  Cleveland  Teachers, 


Friday  Afternoon. 

In  answer,  says  Supt.  G.  O.  Mastin,  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  asking  for 
suggestions  relative  to  **  Friday  Afternoon  Exercises/  *  a  leading  and 
progressive  teacher  wrote  this:  If  I  were  teaching  in  a  country  school 
I  should  make  my  Friday  afternoons  the  happiest  half- days  of  the 
week.  With  this  object  and  that  of  instruction  in  view,  success  will 
surely  follow.  Pupils  njay  be  led  to  do  much  work,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  playing.  Among  the  many  things  that  you 
may  do,  the  following  are  presented  as  examples : 

1.  Have  a  pronunciation  test.  Prepare  and  put  on  the  board  at 
least  ten  words  commonly  mispronounced.  Do  this  soon  enough  to 
enable  the  earnest  pupils  to  consult  the  dictionary. 

2.  Devote  twenty  minutes  to  **  spelling  down,"  using  a  list  of  words 
commonly  misspelled. 

3.  Have  a  chart  or  map  exercise. 

4.  Read  a  short  sketch,  and  have  the  pupils  reproduce  the  thought 
orally  or  in  writing. 

5.  Give  out  work,  either  orally  or  from  blackboard,  requiring  work 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  combined.  Teach 
squares  of  numbers. 

6.  Let  each  pupil  give  a  sentiment  from  a  standard  author.  If  pos- 
sible, induce  the  pupil  to  develop  the  thought  in  his  sentiment.  (Lan- 
guage lesson). 

7.  Put  queer  "  queries  **  on  the  board  for  investigation.  Do  this  a 
week  in  advance.  It  will  stimulate  observation.  Parents  will  grow 
interested. 

8.  Require  pupils  to  answer  rapidly  ten  questions  about  current 
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events,  dates,  places,  persons,  etc.     Number  the  answers  from  one  to 
ten,  and  criticise  as  in  written  spelling  lessons. 

9.  Give  a  practical  lesson  in  civil  government 

10.  Conduct  an  exercise  in  false  syntax.  This  work  is  very  prac- 
tical. Require  pupils  to  correct  sentences  without  giving  the  gram- 
matical reasons.  In  this  way  you  can  do  much  to  teach  the  true  use 
of  the  verbs  teach,  lie,  sii,  lay,  set)  the  true  use  of  the  past  tense  and 
past  participle  of  irregular  verbs ;  and  also  discountenance  many  vul- 
garisms. It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  teach  the  list  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

11.  Require  old  pupils  to  write,  fold  properly,  inclose  and  address 
a  letter  of  some  kind. 

The  above  are  among  the  things  that  pupils  can  and  will  do.  You 
cannot  expect  to  bring  about  all  of  these  results  at  once.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  state  what  to  do.  But  it  takes  time  and  patience  to 
learn  haw  to  do  these  things.  When  the  very  young  pupils  grow 
weary,  let  those  of  them  who  prefer  it  go  home.  You  need  not  hope 
to  secure  the  willing  co  operation  of  all  your  pupils.  If  half  of  them 
try  at  first,  you  may  feel  encouraged.  Giving  sentiments  is  a  pleasant 
exercise.  Every  teacher  should  own  an  Emerson  or  a  Longfellow 
calendar,  and  place  it  in  his  school  room.  If  you  know  of  anything 
in  addition  to  the  above  that  adds  interest  to  the  above  sugges- 
tions, please  let  the  teaching  fraternity  hear  from  you.  If  the  plan  of 
having  **  Friday  afternoon  "  exercises  impresses  you  favorably,  don't 
fail  to  attempt  it,  no  matter  how  small  your  school,  nor  how  unruly, 
nor  how  limited  your  supply  of  books  and  appliances,  nor  how  brief 
your  experience.  But  of  one  fact  you  may  be  assured :  Unless  you 
are  willing  to  do  much  extra  work  out  of  regular  school  hours,  you 
can  hardly  hope  to  vt\n.— Practical  Teacher. 


Problem. 

To  divide  a  plank  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid  into  two  parts  equal 
in  area  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  two  parallel  bases  of  the  trape- 
zoid. 

Suppose  the  plank  to  be  12  feet  long,  i  foot  wide  at  one  end,  and 
I  }4  feet  wide  at  the  other  end. 

Arithmetical  Rule. — Square  each  base,  add  the  squares,  divide 
the  sum  by  2,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient,  to  get  the 
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LENGTH  of  the  DIVISION  LINE  parallel  to  the  two  bases  or  ends. 


x= 


Algebraically,      V  LjbzL»    in  which  x  represents  the  division  line 

2 

and  a  and  b  the  parallel  bases  (or  ends)  of  the  trapezoid. 

Thus    i'=i;    i.5'=2.25;     i4-2.25=3.25=sum    of   the    squares; 

3-25  

=1.625  I  l/i.625=i-27475=length  of  the  division  line. 

2 

To  find  the  length  of  one  of  the  halves,  or  the  perpendicular  from 

the  shorter  base  to  the  division  line.     Rule.— Z^zVwfe  the  difference 

of  the  division  line  and  the  shorter  base  (or  end)  by  the  difference  of 

the  two  bases  {or  ends),  and  mtUtiply  the  quotient  by  the  length  of  the 

plank,  or  the  perpendicular  from  one  base  to  the  other. 

X — a 

Algebraically,  y  =  X  length. 

b — a 

Thus:  1.27475  length  of  division  line         1.5  longer  base,  or  end, 
I.  shorter  base,  or  end  i.    shorter  base,  or  end. 


.27475        divided  by  •5=-54950 

.54950X12  (length)  =6.594=perpendicular  from  shorter  base  (or 
end)  to  division  line. 

Proof  :  By  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  trapezoid, 


1-27475 

I. 

12. 

6.594 

1-27475 
1-5 

2)2.27475 

5.406 

Multiplied  by 

Equals 

Area  of 

2)2.77475 

I-I37875 

Multiplied  by       6.594 

1-387875 
5.406 

Equals            7-503I47750 

Area  of  one-half. 

7.50285 
the  other  half. 

This  is  correct  to  within  less  than  .0003  of  a  square  foot,  and  might 
have  approximated  more  closely  absolute  correctness  if  the  root  of 
1.625  ^^^  been  more  exactly  taken. 

The  above  problem  was  proposed  in  the  Journal  heretofore,  but 
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the  solutions  sent  misunderstood  the  intention  of  the  problem,  which 
is  exacdy  stated  now.  The  arithmetical  rule  is  given  in  this  number, 
but  this  rule  is  based  on  a  geometrical  demonstration,  which  it  is 
hoped  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  send  to  the  editor. 
The  problem  seems  to  be  of  some  practical  interest  to  carpenters 
and  surveyors. 

S.  T.  Pendleton. 


Science  in  the  Common  School. 

On  the  walls  of  a  certain  picture  gallery  in  the  Old  World,  hangs  a 
painting,  which,  no  less  by  its  powerful  limning,  than  by  the  subject 
it  represents,  arrests  instantly  the  attention  of  every  passer-by.  It 
portrays  a  young  man  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess — his  antagonist,  a 
horrid  and  sulphurous  devil — the  stake  for  which  they  play,  a  human 
soul.  Substitute,  in  place  of  this  grinning  fiend,  a  calm,  impassive 
angel,  devoid  of  sympathy,  but  at  the  same  time  devoid  of  prejudice 
or  passion — who  makes  no  allowance  for  ignorance,  feels  no  compas- 
sion for  mistakes — who  plays  the  game  through  till  the  final  check- 
mate is  given,  with  the  same  imperturbable  stolidity,  the  same  automatic 
precision — ^and  we  have,  I  think,  no  very  unfair  picture  of  human 
life,  considered  in  its  physical  aspects  alone,  and  in  regard  to  the 
never-ending  conflict  with  humanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laws  of 
Matter  and  Force  upon  the  other.  If  I  have  borrowed  this  illustra- 
tion from  one  of  our  greatest  living  scientists,  it  is  because  it  illustrates 
so  much  more  forcibly  than  any  conception  of  my  own  could  do,  the 
fiict  which  meets  us  at  every  turn,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  of 
the  utter  unswervingness,  the  rigid  inflexibility,  of  the  laws  which 
dominate  the  physical  world.  Each  of  us,  man  or  woman,  individual 
or  nation,  living  or  dead,  has  been,  or  is  now,  engaged  in  this  con- 
flict. Though  the  player  on  the  other  side  be  hidden  from  us,  though 
we  grope  in  darkness,  if  so  be  we  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  His 
garment,  though  we  dispute  the  laws  laid  down,  and  struggle  frantic- 
ally and  blindly  to  escape  the  inevitable  result,  yet  the  game  goes  on. 
Ingorance  does  not  extenuate,  mistakes  may  not  be  corrected.  Na- 
ture's laws,  by  which  we  mean  the  operations  at  work  in  the  material 
cosmos,  are  as  noiseless,  yet  as  merciless,  in  their  action,  as  a  steel 
machine.  Education  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  right  learning 
of  these  laws,  and  by  just  as  much  as  an  individual  comprehends,  and, 
comprehending,  obeys  them,  by  just  so  much  are  we  justified  in  calling 
that  individual  educated. 
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In  the  words  of  Huxley,  '*  That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal 
education,  who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth,  that  his  body  is  the 
ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure,  all  the 
work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of ;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear, 
cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth, 
working  order ;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind 
of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers,  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the 
mind  ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations ;  one  who, 
no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are 
trained  to  con>e  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender 
conscience ;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  Nature 
or  of  Art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself.*' 

But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  pedagogical  system,  where  is  such 
an  education  to  be  had  ?  Not  in  our  preparatory  and  high  schools ;  not 
even — with  a  few  shining  exceptions— in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  average  American  pupil,  who  leaves  the  common  school  at  the 
aj^e  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  to  face  the  battle  of  life,  has  as  little  idea 
of  the  armor  he  must  don,  or  the  weapons  he  must  wield,  as  Ajax  or 
Achilles  had  of  the  mysteries  of  the  needle-gun.  He  may  be  able  to 
extract  the  cube  root  of  a  surd  to  within  one  ten-billionth,  and  yet  not 
know  the  essential  difference  between  tartaric  and  sulphuric  acid.  He 
may  be  able  to  analyze  the  most  complex  and  involved  sentence  that 
Robert  Browning  ever  wrote,  and  yet  be  profoundly  ignorant  whether 
silicate  or  sandstone  best  favors  the  growth  of  wheat. 

Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here,  or  the  ignorance  cease  with  added 
years.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  addressing  an  audience  of  more 
than  average  cultivation,  and  yet  I  dare  assert,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  who  may  have  received  a  special  medical  education,  there 
is  not  one  in  ten  who  knows  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  aeration  of 
the  blood,  or  is  aware  of  the  intimate  correlation  between  the  muscu- 
lar power  and  nervous  action.  And  if  the  shepherds  know  not  this, 
what  shall  the  sheep  do,  which  follow  them  ?  And  yet  these  are  facts 
which  meet  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  being,  and  on  our  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  which  depends  in  many  cases  our  life  or  death.  Does 
it  not  behoove  us  then  to  understand  these  laws,  to  know  these  facts, 
and  that,  not  when  the  knowledge  comes  too  late,  not  when  the  Nem- 
esis of  a  violated  law  is  upon  our  track,  but  in  such  ample  time,  that 
knowledge  shall  save,  and  obedience  prolong  our  life  ?  And  where, 
if  not  in  the  primary  school,  is  the  proper  place  for  this  instruction? 

Let  me  briefly  answer  here  some  objections  which  may  arise  to  the 
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views  which  I  advance ;  the  first  one  being,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  a  young  child  anything  about  Natural  Science.  Is  it  ?  You 
teach  him  the  alphabet,  you  force  him  to  learn  the  (to  him)  unmean- 
ing jargon  of  long  lists  of  pol)r3yllabic  words  with  their  analyses  and 
definitions,  or  the  still  more  unmeaning  croon  of  column  after  column 
of  the  multiplication  table,  and  can  you  not  teach  him  the  simpler 
facts  that  fire  will  burn,  and  water  drown,  with  their  accompanying 
reasons  and  modifications  ?  In  fact,  the  very  first  questions  which 
mark  the  budding  of  the  child's  intellect,  are  just  such  as  comprehend 
natural  phenomena.  "  What  makes  the  sun  rise  and  set  ?"  "  Where 
do  the  winds  and  clouds  come  from  ?*'  **  What  makes  the  earth  crack 
open  when  it  is  dry  ?"  These  and  a  thousand  similar  questions,  are 
asked  by  children  every  day,  and  if  the  child  finally  grows  too  phleg- 
matic to  feel  further  interest  in  such  subjects,  the  blame  lies  with  those 
who  have  repressed  his  childish  questioning,  aod  stifled  the  growing 
thirst  for  knowledge.  "  But,"  says  another  objector,  **  common  sense 
and  experience  will  teach  him  these  things."  I  have  but  little  fear  of 
being  misunderstood  by  any  thinker,  when  I  assert  that  common  sense 
is  but  another  name  for  common  ignorance.  (I  think  some  other  writer 
has  made  that  assertion  before  me*  but  if  so,  it  only  adds  to  it  con- 
firmatory weight.)  Comnaon  sense  taught  the  priests  of  the  Italian 
Inquisition  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  stationary,  and  Galileo  lan- 
guished in  prison.  Common  3ense  taught  the  solons  of  our  own  Con- 
gress that  electricity  could  never  "  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,"  and  Morse  was  derided  as  a  madman.  Scientific 
sense  must  supplement  common  sense,  or  rather,  common  sense  must 
be  educated  till  it  becomes  scientific  sense.  As  to  waiting  till  experi- 
ence teaches  him,  as  well  might  you  expect  or  allow  him  to  test  the 
active  qualities  of  arsenic  or  strychnine  by  actual  experiment  upon 
himself.  Experience  is  too  bitter  a  teacher,  for  any  one  to  wish  to  go 
to  school  to  her,  unless  through  sheer  necessity. 

Experience  taught  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  narrow  streets,  crowded  with  wooden  tenement  houses,  and  reek- 
ing with  filth  and  garbage,  were  contrary  to  Nature's  laws,  but  they 
did  not  learn  the  lesson,  till,  as  the  price  of  their  tuition,  they  paid  to 
her  avenging  tutors,  called  by  men  fire  and  plague,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives.  *'  But," 
again  it  is  objected,  "  we  have  no  time  for  these  things.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, — these  he  must  learn  ; 
when,  then,  are  we  to  find  time  to  teach  him.  even  if  he  could  com- 
prehend them,  the  more  abstruse  sciences  of  chemistry,  natural  philos- 
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ophy,  botany,  &c.  ?*'  Our  answer  is,  teach  them  the  same  way,  and 
to  the  same  amount  as,  or  we  would  even  be  content  with  less  than, 
the  others.  Because  you  cannot  carry  a  child  through  trigonometry, 
conic  sections  and  the  calculus,  will  you  therefore  teach  him  no 
mathematics  at  all  ?  Because  he  has  not  time  to  master  rhetoric,  with 
its  tropes,  hyperboles  and  apostrophes,  is  it  therefore  not  worth  while 
that  he  should  learn  how  to  write  an  ordinary  business  letter  cor- 
rectly ?  Teach  him  one  fact  a  day,  which  can  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  by  the  time  he  leaves  school,  he  will  have  such  a  basis  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  wealth  as  no  money  can  supply. 

But  here  again  may  arise  a  question,  which,  to  us  as  a  nation  whose 
god  is  said  to  be  the  almighty  dollar,  is  perhaps  the  most  potential  of  all. 
"  Of  what  practical  benefit  will  this  scientific  education  be  ?  Will  it 
beat  ten  per  cent.  ?*'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  will.  It  is 
true  now,  and  will  be  still  truer  in  the  fiiture,  that  he  who,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  can  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  natural  shrewdness,  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  physical  phenomena,  who  can  bind  Nature  to 
his  side,  as  an  unwearying,  unfaltering  ally,  who  can  supplement  his 
own  weak  strength  by  the  gigantic  powers  of  Matter  and  of  Force, 
will,  of  necessity,  surpass  his  more  feeble  competitor.  Gunpowder, 
steam,  electricity,  are  but  modifications  of  Force  derived  fi-om  Nature 
by  man,  and  wisely  used  to  his  own  advantage :  and  within  her  invisi- 
ble storehouse  she  holds  millions  more,  waiting  for  him  who  shall  have 
the  courage  to  seek  and  the  knowledge  to  apply  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons,  imperfecdy  stated,  why  we  advocate 
the  study  of  science  in  our  common  schoob.  As  to  the  how  and 
when,  that  can  perhaps  be  best  governed  by  circumstances,  but  I 
would  suggest,  that  if,  instead  of  the  vapid  "  rhetorical  exercises  "  (so 
called)  which  ding  as  a  fungus-like  excrescence  to  so  many  of  our 
schools,  an  hour's  talk  on  some  familiar  scientific  subject  were  substi- 
tuted, the  gain  would  be  invaluable.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
''  What  branches  of  natural  science  would  you  teach,  and  in  what 
order  ?' '  As  to  the  order,  that  perhaps  is  immaterial,  as  it  is  the  facts, 
and  the  deductions  from  these  facts  alone,  which  we  propose  to  teach. 
As  to  what  branches,  I  should  answer,  ph3rsiology  and  anatomy  by  all 
means,  the  prominent  laws  of  hygiene,  the  fundamental  facts  of  phys- 
ical geography,  or  knowledge  of  the  earth,  not  simply  as  confined  to 
its  surface,  but  as  to  the  winds,  tides,  rain-falls,  changes  of  seasons, 
diversities  of  climate,  and  kindred  phenomena  ;  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  structure  of  plants,  their  germination,  growth 
and  decay ;  somewhat  of  natural  philosophy,  as  embracing  the  me- 
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chanical  powers,  optics,  acoustics,  hydraulics,  &c.,  not  neglecting  the 
lower  stratra  of  chemistry,  geology  and  biology.  One  word  more,  to 
correct  any  possible  misapprehension  which  may  arise  in  regard  to  the 
term,  scientific  instruction,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  the 
drilling  into  the  pupil's  head,  by  rote,  the  technical  phraseology  or 
terminology  of  any  particular  science,  but  imbuing  his  mind  with  the 
prominent  facts,  supplemented  by  the  necessary  deductions  and  corol- 
laries therefrom,  and  that  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  language  possi- 
ble. Show  him,  for  instance,  the  beauty  and  order  manifested  in  the 
simplest  flower,  without  bewildering  him  as  to  whether  it  is  endogenous 
or  exogenous,  monocotyledon,  or  diocotyledon,  with  a  placentated 
corolla  or  not.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  teaching  the  facts 
of  a  science  as  instruction,  and  teaching  it  systematically  as  knowl- 
edge. The  former  is  within  reach  of  us  all,  and  may  with  advantage 
be  taught  to  the  youngest  child  :  the  latter  can  be  gained  only  in  after 
life — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


Method  for  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.— Arrange  the  numbers  in  a 
column,  as  in  the  margin,  writing  the  prime  factors  to  the  right  of 

each,  and  placing  only  like  factors  in  the 
j  same  column.  Take  one  factor  from  each 
full  column,  and  their  product  will  be  the 
G.  C.  D.  of  the  given  numbers.  Take 
one  factor  from  each  column,  and  their 
product  will  be  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  numbers. — Ohio  Ed,  Monthly, 


How  to  Make  Clear  that  Which  Toa  Would  Teach. 

By  its  very  nature,  the  teaching  process  includes  the  idea  of  a  teacher,  a  learner, 
and  a  lesson.  There  must  be  some  one  who  would  teach,  some  one  who  should 
learn,  and  something  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher  to  the  learner.  In  the  teaching 
process,  the  scholar  must  give  his  attention,  the  teacher  must  make  clear  that  which 
he  would  teach,  and  teacher  and  scholar  must  co-work  in  securing  to  the  scholar's 
mind  the  truth  which  the  teacher  has  in  his  mind  for  this  teaching.  So  much  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  teaching  process.  And  now,  in  taking  one  point  at  a  time.  How 
can  a  teacher  make  clear  to  a  scholar  that  which  he  would  teach  to  that  scholar? 

To  begin  with,  a  teacher  must  have  the  truth  clearly  in  his  own  mind. 
He  must  know  precisely  what  the  truth  is — the  fact  or  the  doctrine — which 
he  would  make  clear  to  his  scholar.  He  is  in  no  condition  to  make  clear  to  another 
that  which  is  not  clear  to  himself.     So  long  as  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning, 
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or  the  practical  bearing,  of  a  lesson,  it  is  vain  for  him  to  try  to  show  its  real  mean- 
ing, or  its  practical  bearing,  to  anybody  else ;  **  for  he  that  doubteth  is  like  the 
sarge  of  the  sea :  "  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  give  anything  to  one  who  is 
more  in  doubt  than  himself. 

And  when  a  man  has  clearly  in  his  own  mind  that  which  he  would  teach  to  another, 
who  is  all  attention  before  him,  he  must  concentrate  his  chief  energies  on  the  work 
of  making  that  truth  clear  to  that  scholar.  It  is  not  then  a  question  for  him  whether 
that  is  the  most  important  truth  in  the  world ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  the  truth  he  is 
trying  to  teach.  Nor  is  he  just  then  to  strive  at  being  attractive  as  a  teacher,  or  im- 
pressive as  a  teacher ;  those  qualities  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  it  is  clearness^ 
not  attractiveness  or  impressiveness,  which  is  needed  in  making  a  truth  clear  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  a  truth  clear,  a  teacher's  whole  mind  must,  for  the  time  being,  be  set 
on  clearness  of  teaching ;  that  must  be  the  one  thing  he  is  living  for  while  it  is  the 
one  thing  he  is  attempting.  ' 

To  make  a  truth  clear  to  another,  involves  an  understanding  of  that  other's  mind, 
in  its  attainments,  its  limitations,  and  its  methods  of  working.  The  truth  which  is 
already  clear  in  the  teacher's  mind  must  be  made  clear  to  the  scholar's  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  to  this  end  the  truth  must  be  so  phrased,  so  illustrated,  and  so  applied  as 
to  be  clear — not  alone  to  the  one  who  imparts  it,  but  to  the  one  who  is  to  receive  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  a  certain  putting  of  the  truth  ougAl  to  be  clear  to  the 
learner,  but  whether  it  wi//  be ;  not  whether  that  putting  would  be  clear  to  another 
learner,  to  the  average  learner,  but  whether  it  will  be  clear  tD  this  learner.  In  order 
to  make  clear  that  which  he  would  teach,  a  teacher  must,  therefore,  put  himself 
alongside  of  his  scholar,  in  knowledge  and  in  sympathy  ;  must  bring  himself  down  to 
the  scholar's  level  of  understanding  and  thought  and  feeling.  If  there  are  more 
scholars  than  one  to  be  taught  at  one  and  the  same  time,  then  the  teacher  must  bring 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  of  these  scholars  ;  for  if  those  of  the  lowest  grade 
•can  understand  him,  those  of  the  grades  above  that  will  understand  him  also ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  making  a  truth  clear  to  the  higher  grade  does  not  necessarily 
make  it  clear  to  the  lower. 

The  words  chosen  for  the  phrasing  of  a  truth  which  is  to  be  made  clear  should  be 
words  which  the  scholar  already  understands ;  or,  if  he  has  not  understood  these 
words  before,  he  should  now  be  helped  to  understand  them.  No  matter  how  atten- 
tive the  scholar  may  be,  nor  yet  how  all-important  may  be  the  truth  which  is  declared 
to  him,  unless  his  teacher  addresses  him  in  words  within  his  comprehension  he  must 
fail  to  comprehend  the  truth  for  which  he  is  waiting. 

**  Tell  me  the  story  simply, 
As  to  a  little  child/* 

is  the  call  of  many  a  learner  who  is  addressed  as  if  he  had  knowledge  far  beyond  a 
child's.     And,  again,  an  adaptation  in  the  manner  of  address  in  teaching  has  much 

to  do  with  making  clear  the  truth  which  is  to  be  taught. 

♦ 
«•  Tell  me  the  story  slowly, 
That  I  may  take  it  in." 

A  scholar  of  slow  thought  must  have  the  teacher's  help  in  slow  and  patient  teaching. 
No  matter  how  long  it  takes  to  make  the  one  truth  in  hand  clear  to  the  one  scholar 
under  instruction ;  no  matter  how  many  times  the  words  chosen  to  make  that  truth 
clear  have  to  be  changed  or  re-stated,  the  teacher  must  keep  on  trying ;  for  to  make 
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just  that  truth  clear  to  that  particular  scholar  is  the  only  thing  that  is  really  worth 
thinking  about  by  that  teacher,  until  that  thing  is  finally  accomplished. 

Illustration  is  an  important  help  in  making  a  truth  clear,  if  only  it  be  used  fittingly, 
in  the  line  of  illustration,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  truth  clear.  Appro- 
priate anecdotes  are  not  necessarily  illustrations.  Indeed,  those  anecdotes  and  figures 
of  speech  which  are  so  frequently  introduced  into  lesson  teaching  are  more  com- 
monly not  illustrations ;  nor  are  they  used  as  such.  Their  purpose  is  ordinarily 
rather  to  attract  or  to  impress  than  to  enlighten;  whereas  an  illustration,  as  its  very 
name  indicates,  should  be  used  to  enlighten.  An  anecdote  which  is  not  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  very  truth  which  the  teacher  is  teaching,  tends  to  draw  away  the  scholar's 
mind  from  that  truth  which  he  should  be  gaining ;  and  so  far  it  retards  rather  than 
promotes  the  teacher's  clearness  in  teaching.  For  a  teacher  to  show  how  a  truth 
which  the  scholar  does  not  quite  understand  is  like  a  truth  which  is  familiar  to  the 
scholar,  is  to  illustrate  that  truth,  and  thereby  to  enlighten  the  scholar. 

Simple  truths  from  the  Bible  text  can  be  made  clear  by  illustration ;  so,  also,  can 
the  more  complex  and  difficult  truths,  which  have  any  possibility  of  clearness  to  the 
human  mind.  For  example,  the  text :  "  Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked;  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap;"  might  have  its  helpful  illustra- 
tion, merely  as  a  figure  of  speech,  by  telling  of  a  boy's  mistaking  poppy-seed  for 
radish-seed  in  planting  time,  and  then  wondering  how  he  came  to  have  poppies  in* 
stead  of  radishes  in  his  garden.  Again,  that  text  might  be  illustrated  in  its  mental 
and  moral  bearings  by  telling  of  two  schoolboys,  one  of  whom  studied  faithfully,  and 
the  other  wasted  his  time  in  play,  and  then  picturing  those  boys  after  their  school- 
days were  over,  the  one  well-informed  and  able  to  fill  a  place  accordingly,  the  other 
behindhand  in  all  the  competitions  of  active  life ;  or,  again,  in  telling  of  two  boys, 
the  one  doing  deeds  of  kindness,  and  the  other  showing  himself  selfish  and  ill- 
natured,  with  the  sure  results  of  their  different  courses  in  their  after  lives  and  in  their 
times  of  need. 

The  help  of  the  eye,  of  the  scholar's  eye,  ought  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher  in  his 
effort  at  making  clear  the  truth  he  would  teach.  Maps  and  pictures,  and  other  visi- 
ble helps,  have  their  important  place  in  this  line  of  effort.  Yet,  more  commonly,  the 
blackboard,  or  the  class  slate,  or  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  can  be  made  to  do 
much  toward  naaking  clear  that  which  the  teacher  would  leach.  Peculiarly  is  this 
the  case  where  the  lesson  includes  a  narrative,  and  where  the  relative  positions  of 
persons  and  places  need  to  be  understood.  It  is  hardly  less  useful  where  related 
truths  are  to  be  considered  over  against  each  other.  With  all  scholars  who  can  read, 
the  directing  of  their  attention  to  the  text  itself,  in  conjunction  with  the  teacher's  ex- 
planations, can  be  made  to  perform  an  important  part  in  making  clear  that  which  the 
teacher  would  teach. 

Making  clear  that  which  you  would  teach  is  not  the  whole  of  teaching;  but  there 
is  no  teaching  without  it.  There  are  other  things  to  be  done  besides  this — things 
which,  in  their  place,  are  even  more  important  than  this ;  but  this  is  the  thing  of 
things  for  you  to  attend  to  when  it  is  the  thing  you  are  attempting  as  a  teacher.  How 
to  do  it  is  a  point  of  preeminent  importance  to  you,  when  you  have  it  to  do. — Sun^ 
day-School  Times, 
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Some  Questions  on  Discipline. 

What  is  discipline  from  the  teacher's  standpoint?  What  do  other  people  call 
discipline?  Why  do  you  subject  your  school  to  such  a  code?  How  do  you  disci- 
pline, or  manage,  or  govern  ?  What  is  the  effect — present  and  prospective— of  your 
methods  upon  the  character  and  after-life  of  your  pupil  ?  Will  a  community  com- 
posed of  your  pupils  be  wiser,  happier,  better,  because  of  your  treatment  ?  Does 
your  idea  of  the  term  comprise  merely  the  method  of  government  employed  to 
paralyze  unquiet  bodies,  to  silence  active  tongues,  and  to  touch  with  apathy  all  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart?  Does  it  mean  punishment,  chastisement,  correction? 
so  that  you  sing  with  Cowper : 

"  Plants  raited  with  tenderneM  are  seldom  strong, 
Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong ; 
And  without  dite^lim*  the  fitvorite  child. 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild." 

Does  it  not  mean  the  application  and  enforcement  of  those  principles  and  rules 
which  regard  the  purity,  order,  efficiency,  peace,  and  well  being  of  your  pupils  ?  If 
a  school  is  designed  to  develop  head,  and  heart,  and  hands  harmoniously,  must  there 
not  be  training  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  others  ?  and  is  your  discipline  that  you 
enforce  in  the  line  of  this  training?  Rather  do  you  not  discipline  mainly  with  the 
thought  of  your  own  bodily  comfort  in  view,  that  you  may  have  a  good,  easy  time  in 
your  teaching  labor,  that  your  tongue  may  have  uninterrupted  sway,  and  your  brain 
free  activity,  unchecked  by  the  wilfulness  and  waywardness  of  childhood  ? 

But  how  do  you  discipline  ?  Do  you  speak  in  the  loud,  imperative  tones  of  the 
task-master,  driving  unwilling  workers  to  toil — as  one  who  will  not  brook  denial  ? 
Do  you  speak  with  the  dictatorial  air  of  one  bom  and  bred  to  the  purple  and  the  scep- 
tre ?  Do  you  play  the  part  of  the  bully,  the  virago,  or  the  shrew  ?  Do  you  saw  the 
air  with  your  hands,  and  gesticulate  and  attitudinize  before  your  little  world  with  all 
the  impirical  graces  of  a  cheap  actor  in  a  dime  museum  ?  Do  you  shut  your  heart  as 
well  as  your  eyes  when  you  open  your  lips  in  judgment,  and  refuse  evidence  that 
would  be  granted  to  the  vilest  ciriminal  in  a  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ?  Do  you, 
whenever  an  act  is  done  which  merits  your  disapproval,  ever  seek  to  find  the  inciting 
cause?  Do  you  ever  try  to  find  the  cause  of  the  whispered  word,  the  restless  move- 
ment, the  laggard  attention  ?  Is  there  an  inner  pleasure  to  your  displeasure?  Do 
you  lie  in  wait  and  spread  a  net  to  snare  the  feet  of  the  unwary  ?  When  a  fault  is 
committed,  and  you — all  justice — pronounce  sentence,  do  you  ever  think  of  the  words 
of  Bums? 

**  One  point  mast  still  be  greatly  dark— 
The  reason  why  they  do  it.*' 

Do  you  ever  think  of  changing  places  with  them,  and  subjecting  yourself  to  the 
same  treatment  that  you  are  dealing  out  so  lavishly  ?  Do  you  ever  think  that  the 
Golden  Rule  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to  you?  Do  you  ever  think  that  the 
community  created  the  school  wholly  for  them,  and  not  at  all  for  you  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  education  of  the  heart  is  possibly  of  more  value  to  the  community  than 
the  education  of  the  head ;  that  ideas  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and  fair  dealing,  and  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  pity,  and  charity,  are  all  very  valuable  adjuncts 
to  modem  society ;  and  that  possibly  criminals  are  made  by  your  methods  of  disre- 
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garding  human  rights,  even  if  they  are  wrapped  up  in  child  bodies  ?  And  above  all, 
and  over  all,  do  you  ever  think,  when  you  are  dealing  so  unmercifully  with  bodies, 
ideas,  and  principles,  and  grounds  of  action — do  you  ever  think  of  the  homes  of  the 
children  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  home  governments,  and  trainings  and  surround- 
ings are  as  diverse  as  the  flowers  of  the  6elds ;  that  the  ideas  of  persons,  manners  and 
principles  there  may  be  entirely  at  variance  with  your  ideas  upon  the  same  subjects ;  and 
that  the  child,  with  his  home  affection,  believes  that  his  parents  are  right,  and  that  they 
can  do  no  wrong  ?  What  does  your  pupil  know  of  the  home  skeletons  that  are  found 
in  almost  all  houses;  of  the  hidden  vices,  ignoble  practices,  nervous  temperaments, 
domestic  infelicities;  of  the  poverty,  or  crime,  or  ill-health  that  cast  their  baleful  shad- 
ows around,  and  affect  every  view  and  influence  every  thought  ?  Do  you  think  that 
a  child  that  is  subjected  to  such  influences  can  readily,  quickly  and  cheerfully  come 
under  your  sway,  without  a  jar  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  a  perfect,  manly,  sensible 
discipline  involves  the  co5peration  of  four  different  parties — the  school  authorities, 
the  parents,  the  pupils,  and  the  teachers — and  that  all  four  must  be  in  complete  accord 
before  success  can  crown  your  eflbrts?  Do  you  not  know  that,  in  the  light  of  a  true, 
training  discipline,  you  have  not  been  a  success?  Have  you  not  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  applause  of  the  great  public  for  work  well  done  ?  Have 
you  not  been  honored  and  esteemed  for  your  successful  efforts  in  moulding  the  intel- 
lect and  shaping  the  material  destinies  of  those  committed  to  your  charge  ?  But  do 
you  not  know  that  **  He  which  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins*'  ? — TAe  Teacher. 


EDITORIAL  FABAGfiAFHS. 

Address  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. — On  the  loth  of  January  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
by  invitation  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  addressed  them  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  hall  was  well  filled  with  legislators,  citizens, 
school  men,  and  ladies.  The  expectation  aroused  by  the  ability  of  the  speaker,  his 
familiarity  with  the  educational  problem,  and  his  wide  observation,  was  not  disap- 
pointed. In  an  address  replete  with  fact  and  argument  and  eloquence  he  discussed 
his  subject  in  many  phases,  and  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
hearers.  He  refuted  the  slander  of  those  who  love  to  sneer  at  Virginia  in  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  by  showing  that  as  early  as  162 1  a  free-school  movement 
had  begun  in  Virginia,  and  that  her  long  line  of  statesmen  had  not  been  backward  in 
declaring  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  proper  S3rstem  of  public  education. 
He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  George  Peabody,  as  the  earliest,  most  liberal  and  most 
enlightened  helper  of  the  South  after  the  war ;  and  to  Dr.  Ruffner  as  the  organizer, 
and  for  twelve  years  the  efficient  head,  of  our  public  school  system.  The  commercial 
advantages  of  popular  education,  aside  even  from  its  higher  function  of  the  develop- 
ment of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  were  very  forcibly  exhibited.  The  needs 
of  the  public  school  system  in  our  State  to-day  formed  the  closing  feature  of  his  ad- 
dress.    He  summarized  these  needs  as  follows : 

"I.  An  absolute  divorce  of  the  system  from  party  politics. 

'*  2.  Selection  of  the  best  men  and  women  as  trustees  and  teachers.  To  leave  negro 
schools  under  the  control  exclusively  of  negro  trustees  and  negro  teachers  was,  in 
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present  circumstances,  to  consign  the  schools  to  inefficiency  and  inferiority.  It  is  the 
first  step  towards  a  fatal  policy— appropriation  of  school  revenues  to  the  schools  of 
the  race  paying  taxes^ 

*•  3.  Better  teaching  to  be  provided  or  stimulated  by  normal  schools  and  teacher^ 
instUules.*^ 

These  were  all  happily  enforced.  He  showed  the  need  of  normal  schools  and 
teachers*  institutes,  and  urged  a  liberal  appropriation  on  their  behalf.  His  eulogy  of 
the  teacher  was  the  finest  we  ever  listened  to.  His  peroration  was  a  sketch  of  an 
imaginary  picture-gallery  in  which  the  great  men  and  the  noble  women  of  the  past  in 
Virginia's  history  looked  down  encouragingly  on  their  descendants,  while  imploring 
them  to  put  the  old  State  in  the  very  vanguard  of  progress  and  freedom. 

No  MORE  important  recommendations  are  contained  in  Superintendent  R.  R. 
Farr's  report  for  1883  than  those  in  reference  to  normal  schools  and  teachers*  insti- 
tutes. It  is  shown  clearly  (see  statistics  published  in  December  Journal,  page  378) 
that  the  common  plea  that  we  do  not  need  a  normal  school  for  white  teachers  is  not  cor- 
rect; that  the  University,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  the  colleges  do  not  supply 
the  necessary  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  This  is  not  new  to  those  familiar  with 
the  working  of  the  public  schools,  but  the  statistics  given  make  it  clear  to  everybody. 
The  need  then  for  normal  schools,  whose  special  sphere  is  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Again,  there  are  3,351  teachers  in 
Virginia  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business.  Few  of  these  have 
had  the  advantage  of  normal  training.  The  only  feasible  means  of  giving  these  in- 
struction in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  is  the  teachers'  institute.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  will  ever  be  normal  graduates.  In  Massachusetts 
even,  the  earliest  supporter  of  normal  schools  in  this  country,  only  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  are  normal  graduates.  They  will  still  need  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching.  The  teachers'  institute  ought  to  be  a  fixture,  therefore,  in  our  school  sys- 
tem. The  Legislature  could  do  no  more  valuable  work  for  the  schools  than  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  normal  schools  and  provide  an  annual  appropriation  for  holding 
teachers'  institutes. 

Both  the  preceding  articles  were  prepared  for  the  January  Journal,  but  were  inad- 
vertently omitted.  Though  a  little  out  of  time  we  prefer  to  let  them  go  into  this 
number. 


News  and  Notes. 

— Professor  P.  H.  Carpenter,  for  a  number  of  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Halifax  county,  now  has  charge  of  the  public  school  at  South  Boston,  in  the  same 
county. 

— Roanoke  College. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Roanoke  College  held 
on  the  9th  instant  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  W.  O.  Grover,  of  Boston,  for 
"  his  recent  generous  gift  of  ^^3,000  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  college,  as  well 
as  for  the  various  gifts  before  made  by  him  to  the  amount  of  ;j2,ooo."  In  considera- 
tion of  a  gift  of  j^i,ooo  for  that  purpose  by  James  J.  Lane,  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  the 
Tnistees  established  the  Lane  Prize  Scholarship  in  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, to  be  annually  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class  who 
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shall  receive  the  highest  grade  in  the  final  examination  of  the  class  in  the  studies  in- 
dicated. 

The  Trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  have  enclosed  with  a  suitable  iron  fence 
the  grave  of  the  late  Jacob  Persinger,  of  Roanoke  county,  who  by  will  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  estate  to  the  College.  This  bequest  will  probably  amount  to  more  than 
^10,000,  but  is  not  immediately  available. 

The  College  is  in  the  fourth  year  of  successive  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
This  year  sixteen  States,  Indian  Territory,  and  Mexico  are  represented.  In  March, 
April  and  May  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 
will  be  given,  in  connection  with  regular  college  studies.  Dr.  William  H.  Ruflfher 
and  Professor  £.  V.  De  Graff,  and  also  members  of  the  Faculty,  will  give  lectures. 


Book  Notices. 

CAEDMON'S  EXODUS  AND  DANIEL.  Edited  from  Grein.  By  Theodore 
W.  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Princeton 
College.     Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1883. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  brought  to  light  by  the  revival  of  interest  in  English 
Philology  is  that  of  American  editions  of  the  best  specimens  of  First  English  Prose 
and  Poetry.  The  recent  publication  of  the  text  of  Bedwulf  by  Professor  J.  A.  Har* 
rison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  critical  study 
of  our  mother  tongue.  The  book  before  us  is  volume  ii.  (Be6wttlf  forming  volume  i.) 
of  a  series  to  be  published  under  the  general  editorial  management  of  Professor 
Harrison,  entitled  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  This  will  be  followed  by  Caed- 
mon's  Genesis,  edited  by  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price,  late  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  Other  of  our  scholars  are  engaged  on  work 
in  this  direction,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  have  at  an  early  day  a 
body  of  carefully  edited  early  English  texts  that  will  render  the  critical  study  of  the 
English  tongue  easy  and  satisfactory. 

WHITE'S  TWO-BOOK  SERIES :  A  New  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Uniting  Oral 
and  Written  Exercises,  and  a  New  Complete  Arithmetic,  Uniting  Oral  and  Written 
Exercises.  By  E.  E.  White,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Perdue  University,  In- 
diana.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York, 

The  popular  demand  for  a  two-book  series  in  arithmetic  afforded  the  author  the 
opportunity  of  revising  his  three-book  series  on  this  subject.  The  New  Elementary 
is  not  a  combination  of  the  first  two  books  of  the  old  series,  but  is  essentially  a  new 
book  carefully  graded  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  progressive  pupil.  Thorough  drills  in 
all  elementary  processes  with  both  integral  and  fractional  numbers,  with  those  practi- 
cal applications  of  numbers  which  are  most  frequently  used  in  business  and  common 
life,  are  presented.  It  thus  prepares  the  pupil  for  the  use  of  the  Complete  Arith- 
metic, and  presents  a  short  course  in  arithmetic  for  those  who  cannot  take  up  the 
higher  book.  The  Complete  has  been  modified  especially  by  the  introduction  of 
more  practical  problems.  Oral  and  written  exercises  are  combined  throughout  both 
books.  They  present  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  inductive  method  of  teach- 
ing. 

SHORT   STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.      A 
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Manaal  of  Literary  Culture,  Poetical  Gems,  and  Familiar  Quotations.  For  the 
Use  of  Common  Schools,  Intermediate  Schools,  and  Grammar  Schools.  By  A.  P. 
SouTHWiCK,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  "  Dime  Series  of  Question  Books."  Philadel- 
phia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.     Price  60  cents ;  to  teachers,  fur  examination,  45  cents. 

The  author  has  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  English  and  American  literature. 
English  Literature  is  divided  into  eight  periods.  The  authors  of  each  period  are  men- 
tioned with  greater  or  less  fulness  of  statement,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  writer. 
Then  follow  illustrative  extracts.  American  literature  is  divided  into  four  periods — 
the  Colonial  Age,  the  Revolutionary  Age,  the  National  Age,  and  the  Golden  Age— 
and  is  treated  with  considerable  fulness.  The  volume  will  be  very  useful  to  those 
who  desire  a  general  sketch,  yet  have  not  the  time  for  more  detailed  study. 

LITERATURE  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Containing  Biographies  of  the  Most  Promi- 
nent  Authors,  British  and  American,  with  extracts  from  their  writings.  Also, 
Gems  of  Thought,  Birthdays  of  Authors,  Pseudoyms,  Contemporaneous  Writers, 
etc.  By  Harriet  B.  Swineford,  Teacher  of  Literature  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Lock  Haven,  Penn.  Lock  Haven,  Penn. :  E.  L.  Raub  &  Co.  Price  75 
cents. 

This  volume,  in  its  general  arrangement,  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  though 
differing  considerably  in  the  working  out  of  the  details.  The  design  of  both  is  the 
same — to  give  beginners  in  the  study  of  literature  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  promi 
nent  British  and  American  Authors  and  their  writings;  and  so  to  present  the  subject 
as  to  create  a  love  for  literature  and  make  the  pursuit  of  it  a  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY.  Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Volume  i.  METH- 
ODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY.  By  Dr.  G.  Diesterweg,  Professors  H.  B. 
Adams,  C.  K.  Adams,  J.  W.  Burgess,  E.  Emerton,  W.  F.  Allen,  and  Mr  T. 
W.  HiGGiNSON.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  1883.  Mailing 
price  1 1. 30. 

No  branch  of  school  study  is  probably  taught  with  so  little  skill  or  with  so  little 
advantage  to  the  pupil  as  history.  Singularly  enough,  pupils  do  not  like  history,  and 
class  it  among  their  difficult  studies.  The  volume  before  us  discusses  the  subject 
broadly,  and  is  adapted  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  subject  in  the  fulness  of  its 
bearings,  and  who  from  an  appreciation  of  the  ends  aimed  at  can  adapt  their  methods 
to  the  accomplishment  of  those  ends.  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  some  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  country  are  indicated.  Under  Historical  Literature  and 
Authorities  Professor  W.  F.  Allen  gives  an  exceedingly  valuable  classified  list  of 
historical  works. 

ASTRONOMY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  READERS.  By  Isaac 
Sharpless,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Haverford  College,  and 
Professor  G.  M.  Phillips,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Penn. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     By  the  same  authors.     Price  $1.25  each. 

The  special  feature  of  these  books  is  the  ability  of  their  authors  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  sciences  treated  (and  even  some  of  the  more  abstruse  problems)  in 
language  easily  comprehensible  by  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  latest  data 
have  been  used,  and  the  books  are  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  state  of  science.  In 
the  Philosophy  numerous  questions  and  exercises  involving  the  principles  taught  have 
been  added. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 
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BARNES'S  ONE  TERM  SERIES.  A  Brief  History  of  Ancient,  Midiaeval,  and 
Modern  Peoples,  with  some  account  of  their  Monuments,  Institutions,  Arts,  Man- 
ners and  Customs.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.     1883. 

We  have  had  occasion  before  to  commend  "  Barnes's  History  of  Ancient  Peoples," 
which  makes  the  first  part  of  the  present  volume,  for  the  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
the  narrative,  and  especially  for  the  desertations  on  the  civilization  and  social  customs 
of  the  various  peoples.  The  book  has  been  extended,  on  the  same  plan,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  history  of  mediaeval  and  modern  nations,  and  embodies  the  same  excel- 
lencies. The  general  "  get  up'*  of  the  book,  its  maps  and  numerous  illustrations,  are 
in  the  higest  style  of  the  book-maker's  art. 

NEW  TWO-BOOK  SERIES— THE  ECLECTIC  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRA- 
PHY and  THE  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY.  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

The  original  Eclectic  Geographies  were  published  thirteen  years  ago.  To  bring 
them  up  to  the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge  and  make  them  conform  to 
the  most  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  the  series  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  the  best  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted,  and  the  latest  statistics 
used.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  subject  has  been  presented  in  two  books — ^the 
Elementary  and  the  Complete  Geographies.  The  maps  are  very  fine  and  the  illustra- 
tions numerous  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

ROTE  SONGS  OF  THE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE,  with  Accompaniments 
for  the  Piano  Forte.  By  John  W.  Tufts.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

The  melodies  of  these  "  Rote  Songs"  form  the  second  part  of  the  **  First  Reader  of 
the  Normal  Music  Course,"  published  by  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  edi- 
tion has  been  prepared  for  those  desiring  the  addition  of  simple  musical  accompani- 
ments.   It  contains  fifty-eight  songs,  simple,  and  pleasing  for  the  little  ones. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  by  Professor  Vi.  A.  Kellerman,  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  (John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  publishers), 
is  a  new  text  book,  bound  in  attractive  style,  and  printed  from  good  clear  type.  It 
is  illustrated  with  354  fine  wood  engravings,  and  sells  at  ^1.25. 

In  a  comparatively  small  space  Professor  Kellerman  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
thorough  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  various  organs  of  plants,  with  the 
diversified  forms  under  which  they  present  themselves,  are  described  and  their  pur- 
poses explained,  and  a  complete  and  interesting  study  is  made  of  cell-structure  and 
of  the  processes  by  which  plants  assimilate  food  and  perform  their  other  physiological 
functions. 

A  fourth  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Economic  Bo/any,  or  a  consideration  of 
those  vegetable  products  which  are  found  in  commerce  and  which  supply  the  daily 
needs  of  man.  This  is  a  subject  hitherto  neglected  in  botanical  text-books,  and  its 
consideration  gives  a  valuable  practical  application  to  the  science  of  botany  which 
most  greatly  increase  the  interest  in  that  science. 

Professor  Kellerman's  book  is  adapted  for  school  use  or  for  independent  study. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  RHYME.    By  Robert  C.  Adams. 
Boston  :  D.  Lathrop  &  Co.     Price  60  cents. 

Many  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Adams's  clever  little  History  of  England  in 
Rhymet  published  a  year  or  two  since.  This  is  a  companion  volume,  and  essays  to 
put  in  easy  and  flowing  rhyme  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  country.  No 
high  value  is  claimed  for  it  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  the  author's  sole  aim  having 
been  to  impress  dates,  names  and  events  upon  the  minds  of  young  readers  by  the  aid 
of  rhyme  and  poetic  measure.  The  summary  of  Colonies  and  States  which  closes 
the  book  will  be  found  especially  valuable.  In  fifty-six  short  lines,  which  any  bright 
boy  could  commit  to  memory  in  an  afternoon,  is  contained  a  brief  history  of  the 
American  Colonies,  \he  entire  list  of  States,  with  the  order  in  which  they  were  set- 
tled, by  whom,  and  when  admitted  to  the  Union. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PLANT  DESCRIPTIONS,  OR  RECORD  OF  PLANT 
ANALYSES,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  terms  most  frequently  used  in  the  description 
of  plants,  and  a  schedule  of  work  to  be  performed  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory;  also, 
a  list  of  subjects  suitable  for  theses.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents By  George  G.  Groff,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  Penn.  Lewisburg,  Penn. :  Science  and 
Health  Publishing  Company.  1883. 
Sample  copies  to  teachers,  postpaid,  30  cents. 

A  BRIEF  HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  AUTHORS.  By  Oscar  Fay  Adams. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884.     Price  75  cents. 

A  handy  volume  for  reference,  containing  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  authors, 
with  brief  notes  in  regard  to  them. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Now  numbers  twenty  volumes,  containing  brief  selections  from  some  of  our  Amer- 
ican authors.     Neat  paper-bound  volumes  at  15  cents  each.     See  advertisement  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal  for  the  full  list. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS,  WITH  EXPLANITORY  NOTES.  To  their  series  of 
cheap  and  handy  editions  of  the  *•  English  Classics,"  Messrs.  Clark  &  Maynard, 
New  York,  have  added  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow^  Memory  Quotations^  Cava- 
lier Poets,  Alexander's  Feast  and  MacFlecnoe,  The  Eve  of  St,  Agnes,  and  /Rhetor- 
ical Training.     Price  $1.20  a  dozen. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  EARTH— NATURAL  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  Teacher  of  Normal  Methods  in  the  Swain  Free 
School,  New  Bedford,  Mass.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1883.     Price  50  cents. 

This  book  touches  on  many  points  of  interest  to  the  teacher,  and  is  suggestive  of 
the  proper  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 


Parties  who  contemplate  visiting  Europe  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  Dr.  E. 
Tourjee,  Boston,  the  leader  of  so  many  pleasant  trips  over  the  ocean,  who  will  send 
a  descriptive  pamphlet  free  to  all  applicants.  The  Christian  Union  says:  "Dr« 
Tourjee' s  excursions  are  the  most  satisfactory,  the  best  planned  and  conducted,  and 
embrace  a  wider  range  of  travel  than  any  other  of  the  excursion  tours." 
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The  Magazines. 

NoETH  Amsuoar  Bsmw—FKBRUABT.— Contents:  Oorporationa,  their  Employee,  and  the  Pablic, 
Carl  Sohnrz;  Henry  Yaugban,  Silnrist,  Principal  J.  C.  Shairp;  John  Brown's  Place  in  History,  Senator 
J.J.  Ingalls;  Most  the  Clasrics  Oo?  Prof.  And.  F.  Weet ;  Haoe  Progress  in  the  United  States,  J.  B. 
Tacker,  M.  C. ;  Defects  of  the  Public  School  System,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage ;  Rival  Systems  of  Heating, 
Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Ths  Ahkbioan  Natubaust—Frsruast.— Contents :  An  Aooonnt  of  the  War  Cnstoms  of  the  Osages, 
illustrated;  Notes  on  Some  Apparently  Undescribed  Infusoria  fh>m  Putrid  Waters;  Colonial  Organ- 
isms, Charles  Morris ;  Review  of  the  Progress  of  North  American  Batrachology  in  tlie  Years  1880-83 ; 
Wood  Notes  and  Nest  Hunting;  Editor's  Table ;  Recent  Literature;  General  Notes ;  Geography  and 
Travels;  Geology  and  Palieontology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Entomology,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Psy- 
chology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy;  Scientific  News;  Proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies. 

OUB  LiTTLK  0nb8  ani>  thb  Nubsbrt—Fkbruart.— Fully  up  to  its  high  standard  of  child-literature. 

Thb  Atlantic  Monthly— Frredabt.— Contents :  In  War  Time,  III.,  IV.,  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  A  Trio 
Ibr  Twelfth  Night,  H.  Bernard  Carpenter;  Voices  of  Power,  0.  B  Frothingham;  A  Roman  Singer,  XV., 
XVI,  F.  Marion  Crawford;  The  VnKabonds  and  Criminals  of  India,  Elizabeth  Robins;  Newport, 
XVIII.,  XIX.,  George  Parsons  Latbrop;  A  Memory,  A.  A.  Dayton ;  En  Province,  VI..  Henry  James ; 
To-Day,  Helen  Gray  Cone ;  In  Madeira  Place,  C.  H.  White ;  A  Visit  to  8oath  Carolina  in  1860,  Edward 
G.  Mason  ;  Reminiscences  of  Christ's  Hospital.  J.  M.  Uillyar;  Foreshadowings,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr;  The 
Confederate  Cruisers;  Mr.  Trol lope's  Latest  Character:  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  Mr. 
Crawford's  To  Leeward ;  The  History  of  Sculpture ;  The  Contributor's  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

Lippincott's  Maqazinb—Fsbbuabt.— Contents :  Old  Germantowu,  with  illustrations  ft-om  dravrings 
by  Joseph  Pennell;  French  Chateau  Life,  Past  and  Present,  by  Annie  Hampton  Brewster;  A  Mental 
Manquerade,  a  story,  by  Esther  Warren ;  An  Indian  Cattle-Town,  by  Alfred  M.  Williams ;  The  Great 
Jlgtown  Failure,  a  story,  by  C.  P.  Johnson;  A  Pilgrimage  to  Sesenheim,  by  Horatio  S.  White;  On  a 
Glass  Roof,  Winter  Fishing,  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson ;  Explained,  a  story,  by  Alice  Brown ;  Healthy 
Homes,  II.,  Surroundings,  by  Felix  L.  Oswald.  Also  a  charming  serial  story  entitled  Sebia's  Tangled 
Web,  by  Lizzie  W.  Champney.    Other  short  stories,  poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  current  topics. 

St.  Nicholas— Fzbruaby.— Contents:  Frontispiece,  "A  Midwinter  Night";  Tabby's  Table-Cloth, 
second  spinning-wheel  story.  Louisa  M.  Aioott;  Drifting,  poem,  two  illustrations;  To  My  Valentine, 
Aged  One,  verses  ;  Our  Coasting  Brigade,  picture;  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists,  four  illustrations,  Clara 
Erakine  Clement;  Flowers  of  Winter,  a  valentine;  Phaeton,  poem,  illustrated;  Griselda's  New  Year's 
Reception,  four  illustrations;  Winter  Fun,  cbaptera  III.  and  IV. ;  Pigmy  Trees  and  Miniature  Land- 
scapes, two  iilustrations;  T  e  Brownies  on  Skates,  verses,  three  lllustratious ;  The  Land  of  Fire,  chap- 
ters VIII.-XI.,  three  illustrations,  Mayne  Reld ;  Not  Fear,  Jingle,  illustrated ;  An  Engraver  on  Wheels, 
four  illustrations  ;  The  Cricket's  Violin,  poem ;  Historic  Boys,  Marcus  of  Rome,  the  Boy  Magistrate, 
Uiree  illustrations:  Nine  Years  Old,  poem,  illustrated;  The  St.  Nicholas  Almanac,  two  Illustrations; 
For  Very  Little  Folk.  My  Dolls,  illustrated  from  a  photograph;  Jackin-the-Pnlpit 

The  MiDwiifTBB  Cbntttby.— Many  noted  names  lend  weight  and  importance  to  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  February  Century,  either  as  subjects  or  as  contributors  to  the  number.  In  the  frontispiece  is 
given  one  of  Rembrandt's  most  efTective  paintings. 

Signor  Salvini  contributes  his  *'  Impressions  of  Shakspeare*s  *  Lear '  *' — a  paper  which  shows  how 
deeply  the  actor  has  studied  the  poet  and  with  what  thought  and  elevation  of  purpose  he  approaches 
the  Sbaksperean  drama. 

The  two  articles  on  Dante  are  well  calculated  to  extend  the  interest  In  his  genius. 

Keats  is  also  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  way  by  a  full-page  engraving  of  bis  life-mask — probably 
the  most  exprenlre  portrait  of  the  poet  that  has  ever  been  published.  Edmund  C.  Stedman  contri- 
butes a  brief  esuay  on  Keats. 

The  **  Brlo-a-Brac  "  department  has  the  benefit  of  a  humorous  sonnet  by  Robert  Browning  and  of 
five  short  poems  by  Austin  Dobson,  which  were  inscribed  in  copies  of  his  books  presented  to  American 
friends. 

George  W.  Cable's  polemic  against "  The  Convict  Lease  System  in  the  Southern  States  "—read  at  the 
Louisville  Convention  in  ihe  interest  of  prison  reform— is  here  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  whole 
country.  From  Mr.  Cable  we  have,  besides,  the  fourth  part  of  his  serial  story,  '*  Dr.  Sevier."  The 
other  fiction  of  the  number  is  the  third  part  of  Robert  Grant's  **  An  Average  Man,"  and  a  short  story, 
"A  First  Love  Letter." 

POPULAB  SciBNOB  MoNTHLY  POB  Fbbbvaby.— Couteuts:  The  New  Toryism,  by  Herbert  Spencer 
CollAge  Athletics  (I.),  by  Professor  K.  L.  Richards;  The  Remedies  of  Nature — Nervous  Maladies,  by 
Felix  L.  Oswald.  M.  D. ;  Dangerous  Kerosene,  by  Professor  J.  T.  Stoddard  (illustrated) ;  The  Morality 
of  Happiness,  by  Thomas  Foster;  The  Aurora  Borealisj  Defences  of  the  Lesser  Animals;  The  Comet 
Of  181*2  and  L883,  by  Professor  D.  Kirkwood ;  How  we  Sneeze,  LAUgh,  Stammer  and  Sigh ;  The  Chem- 
istry of  Cookery ;  Underground  Wires ;  An  Overdose  of  Hasheesh ;  The  Causes  of  Earthquakes;  Last 
Wilis  and  Testaments ;  Fifty  Years  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  A  Prehistoric  Water  System;  Work- 
ing Capacitor  of  Unshod  Horses  (illustrated) ;  House-Building  in  the  East;  Sketch  of  Sir  Charles  Wil- 
liam Siemens,  with  portrait 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  R,  FARRy   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor. 

{The  Journal  it  $€tU  to  every  Onmty  Superintendent  and  Diitrict  derk^  and  miMt  h€  car^mOy 
preserved  by  them  at  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  suocetsors  in  qffice.] 


Conference  of  Superintendents.— The  Legislature  is  still  in 
session.     I  am  therefore  unable  to  state  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

Due  notice  of  the  time,  with  programme  of  proceeding,  will  be 
given,  and  I  trust  that  all  Superintendents  will  be  present,  as  many 
things  of  interest  to  public  education  will  be  considered. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  national  aid  to  public  education  is  attract- 
ing unusual  attention,  we  surrender  the  most  of  our  space  to  the  able 
address  on  "  National  Peril  and  Remedy'*  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  before  the  Inter- 
State  Education  Convention  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  last  year,  and 
invite  a  careful  perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
startling  facts  it  contains. 

We  will  publish  in  the  next  Journal  an  address  on  the  same 
subject  delivered  by  the  same  able  gentleman  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  Washington : 

NATIONAL  peril  AND  REMEDY. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  that  this  Inter-State  Educational  Con- 
vention meets  not  very  far  from  the  centre  of  population  of  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  the  earnest  desire  of  all  here  assembled  that  influ- 
ences for  good  may  be  set  in  motion,  which  shall  spread  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  Union. 

Another  auspicious  circumstance  is  that  we  meet  in  Kentucky.  In 
1811,  Stein,  the  great  German  statesman,  the  forerunner  of  Bismark, 
said,  while  meditating  a  plap  of  emigration  to  America:  "To  enjoy 
rest  and  independence  it  would  be  best  to  settle  in  Kentucky ;  there 
one  would  find  a  splendid  climate  and  soil,  glorious  rivers,  rest  and 
security  for  a  century,  not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  Germans ;  the 
capital  of  Kentucky  is  called  Frankfurt."  Seventy-two  years  ago 
the  great  German,  with  his  prescience,  did  not  dream  of  what  our 
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eyes  see  to-day.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  America  would 
have  presented  other  attractions  than  gifts  of  nature,  and  furnished 
themes  for  profounder  contemplation,  in  her  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion, increasing  12,000,000  in  ten  years,  in  her  enornAous  productive 
industries,  in  her  fabulous  applications  of  science,  in  her  startling 
powers  of  recuperation,  in  her  complex  governments,  in  her  vast  and 
unparalleled  agencies  for  education.  For  crushed  and  Bonaparte- 
ridden  Germany  he  saw  clearly  that  her  only  hope  was  in  education, 
and  the  general  education,  secured  to  the  people,  reversed,  in  the 
wars  against  Austria  and  France,  the  abasement  of  the  Napoleonic 
period.  Frederick  William,  after  the  bitter  humiliation  which  Prussia 
suffered,  said  :  **  Though  territory,  power  and  prestige  be  lost,  they 
can  be  regained  by  acquiring  intellectual  and  moral  power."  It  is 
the  prime  business  and  duty  of  each  generation  to  educate  the  next. 
No  legislation  is  more  important  than  that  which  pertains  to  universal 
education  of  American  citizens.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  Wilson,  the  most  learned  civilian  of  the  body,  said : 
"  Property  is  not  the  sole  nor  primary  end  of  government  and  of  so- 
ciety; the  improvement  of  the  human  mind  is  the  most  noble  object." 
President  Garfield  said  :  **  Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice 
is  popular  education,  without  which  neither  justice  nor  freedom  can 
be  permanently  maintained." 

This  Convention  emphasizes  the  importance  of  education  by  giving 
especial  prominence  to  the  subject  of  aid  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Federal  aid  is  reducible  to  a  few  very  simple  propositions, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  illustration  and  argument. 

I.  The  basis  of  free  institutions  is  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
the  citizens.  This  foundation  is  not  simply  indispensable  to  good 
government,  but  to  the  permanence  and  success  of  our  Republic. 
Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  said :  **  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  Madison  said:  "It  is 
universally  admitted  that  a  well  instructed  people  alone  can  be  per- 
manently a  free  people."  All  our  wisest  patriots  confirm  the  declara- 
tions of  these  two  men,  who  were  most  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  Union  and  framing  the  Constitution.  The  "  Democratic  ideal  is 
that  the  many  shall  govern  themselves."  Self-government  by  the 
many  is  impossible,  if  the  many  be  ignorant.  They  become  dupes 
and  slaves  of  the  crafty  few.  The  best  government  is  that  which 
g-overns  least.  The  good  and  enlightened  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
"  The  maximum  of  education,"  says  a  profound  thinker  in  Georgia, 
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"is  the  minimum  of  government."  The  minimum  of  education  is  the 
maximum  of  restraint,  interference,  coercion.  In  a  popular  govern- 
ment an  educated  people  is  the  best  constitution.  The  more  univer- 
sally the  people  are  educated,  the  greater  the  liberty  which  can  be 
allowed.  "The  world  is  governed  too  much,"  is  an  old  adage.  The 
best  limitation  of  government  is  right  education.  It  secures  a  better 
selection  of  rulers,  better  watchfulness  of  agents,  and  is  the  best  check 
on  oppression,  on  corruption,  on  unwise  and  class  legislation.  Igno- 
rance and  despotism  are  always  in  partnership. 

General  intelligence  reduces  the  need  of  harsh  and  external  gov- 
ernment, makes  protection  of  person  and  property  easier,  surer,  and 
more  economical,  gives  readier  mastery  over  narrowness  and  preju- 
dice, the  fruitful  source  of  so  much  legislative  wrong,  and  substitutes 
the  teacher  for  the  sheriff,  the  work -shop  for  the  poor-house,  the 
school-house  for  the  prison.  "For  every  pound  you  save  in  educa- 
tion/' said  MacauUy,  "you  will  spend  five  in  persecution,  in  prisons, 
in  penal  settlements." 

2  Universal  education,  even  approximately,  is  impossible  except 
through  governmental  direction  and  public  revenues.  "  The  best 
educated  communities  on  the  globe  are  those  where  governmental 
direction,  in  matters  of  education,  is  most  constant  and  careful." 
There  is  no  instance  of  an  nnenligthened  people  becoming  cultured 
by  spontaneous  efforts,  or  of  general  education  through  private  or  de- 
nominational agencies.  Italy.  Spain  and  Austria  show  the  inade- 
quacy or  insufficiency  of  parochial  or  sectarian  schools.  Prior  to  the 
war  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  South  was  greater  per  capita, 
slaves  being  excluded  from  the  enumeration,  and  pauperism  was  less, 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Flourishing  academies  and  col- 
leges existed,  superior  advantages  for  the  elect  few,  both  men  and 
women,  abounded  ;  but  there  was  no  adequate  provision  for  universal 
education,  and  of  consequence  there  was  deplorable  illiteracy  among 
the  white  people. 

The  census  of  i860  showed  in  South  Carolina  15,000  adult  native 
whites  who  could  not  read;  in  Georgia,  43,000;  in  Alabama  37,000; 
in  Mississippi,  15,000;  in  North  Carolina,  68,000 ;  in  Virginia,  72.000 ; 
in  Tennessee,  67,000;  in  Kentucky,  63,000;  in  Missouri,  50,000. 
Every  intelligent  Southern  man  knows  that  these  figures  largely 
under-estimate  the  illiteracy.  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  in  his 
message  in  1839,  stated  that  "almost  one-quarter  part  of  the  men 
applying  for  marriage  licenses  were  unable  to  write  their  names." 

Primarily  it  is  the  duty  of  local  communities  and  of  States,  by  local 
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and  general  taxation,  to  furnish  education  for  all  youth.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  a  State  is  properly  a  burden  on  property,  and 
is  the  cheapest  defence  of  the  property  and  the  lives  of  citizens.  In- 
dustrial success,  productive  industry,  accumulation  of  capital,  remu- 
nerative wages,  national  independence,  national  well-being,  cannot  be 
separated  from  general  education.  In  the  United  States  there  is  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  $80,000,000  for  public  schools.  In  the 
late  slave  States  there  is  a  school  enrollment  of  over  3,000,000  in  a 
school  population  of  about  6,000,000.  and  for  the  education  of  those 
enrolled  these  States  expended  over  $13,000,000.  These  dry  figures 
mark  a  revolution  of  which  few  realize  the  import  and  extent.  Every 
Southern  State  has  now  a  system  of  public  schools.  The  same  edu- 
cational rights  and  privileges  are  granted  to  both  races.  School 
money  is  distributed  without  discrimination  betwixt  African  and  Cau- 
casian. Right  manfully,  heroically,  did  the  South  undertake  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  to  new  environments.  The 
history  of  our  country,  fertile  in  great  deeds,  presents  few  spectacles 
of  civic  virtue,  of  self-sacrificing  and  patient  courage,  grander  and 
sublimer.  A  thoughtful  and  observing  New  Englander  says:  "No 
similar  class  of  people  in  the  old  or  the  new  world  has  accomplished 
so  much,  in  a  time  so  short,  against  obstacles  so  formidable."  Upon 
**  the  slough  of  financial  wreck  and  absolute  poverty,"  amid  the  un- 
told harassments  and  horrors  of  reconstruction,  with  irritations  that 
no  stranger  can  conceive  of,  the  school  systems  were  erected.  Most 
commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  legalizing  and  popularizing 
a  new  system,  establishing  schools,  building  and  beautifying  school- 
houses,  improving  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  training  teachers. 

Despite  these  patriotic  efforts  illiteracy  abounds  fearfully.  Of  the 
school  population  of  the  South  3,000,000  are  not  in  school.  The 
whites  of  educational  age,  under  nineteen,  not  enrolled,  number 
1,741,339;  the  colored,  1,038,026.  Nearly  one-half  ol  the  white 
children,  and  more  than  one- half  of  the  colored,  are  growing  up 
without  educational  advantages. 

3.  The  resources  of  the  South  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
heavy  burden  which  is  upon  her.  In  her  present  financial  condition, 
universal  education,  without  Federal  aid,  is  distant — is  impossible. 
In  the  most  advanced  and  prosperous  countries  schools  and  their 
management  are  not  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  Governor  Butler  is 
reported  as  saying  that  even  in  Massachusetts  92  per  cent,  of  the 
children  receive  no  education  alter  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.    On  an  average,  our  people  do  not  get  more  than  thirty 
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months*  schooling.  This  is  true  in  highly  prosperous  localities,  but 
the  Southern  States  are  poor.  I  am  no  pessimist  nor  alarmist.  The 
progress  in  mining  and  in  manufactures  has  been  great,  but  agricul- 
ture and  tillage  and  common  roads  are  not  in  a  flattering  condition. 
Excluding  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  the  remaining  Southern  States  diminished,  from  i860 
to  1880,  $2,313,398,644.  The  State  of  New  York  is  said  to  be  worth 
in  taxable  property  as  much  as  all  the  Southern  States.  Ignorant 
labor  dooms  to  poverty.  It  is  idle  to  be  drawing  roseate  pictures  of 
the  "  new  South  "  until  the  laboring  classes  in  intelligence  and  skill 
are  far  ahead  of  present  attainments.  The  loss  from  stupid  or  un- 
skilled labor  would  educate  a  hundred  times  over  every  child  in  the 
South.  With  her  sparse  population,  with  means  not  half  what  they 
were  in  ante-bellum  days,  with  double  the  number  of  children  to  be 
educated,  it  is  impossible  for  the  South,  by  any  tax  short  of  confisca- 
tion, to  provide  education  for  the  children  within  her  borders. 

It  is  well  to  open  our  eyes  to  stubborn,  irremovable  facts,  and  con- 
front the  perils  growing  out  of  them.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  alarming  fact  that  in  the  late  slave-holding  States  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  a  non-attendance  of  1,741,339  white 
children,  and  of  1,038,026  negro  children.  That  may  be  prospective 
peril,  but  its  fearfulness  may  be  estimated  if  we  consider  that  the 
South  had,  in  1870,  4,159,216  illiterates,  and  in  1880,  4,715,395,  an 
increase  of  over  one-half  a  million,  in  spite  of  the  educational  ac- 
tivities of  the  intermediate  ten  years.  The  total  number  of  illiterates 
of  voting  age  in  the  slaveholding  States  in  1870  was  1,167,303;  in 
1880,  1,354,974 — an  increase  of  illiterate  voters  of  187,671.  The 
total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  in  the  South  in  1880  was 
4,154,125,  and  of  these  1,354,974  were  illiterate.  Thirty-two  and 
three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  the  South  are  illiterate.  Of 
the  illiterates  sixty-nine  and  seven- tenths  per  cent,  are  colored,  and 
thirty  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  whites.  It  is  specially  significant 
that  these  figures  show  an  increase  of  illiterate  voters  in  the  last 
decade. 

If  my  first  postulate  be  true,  that  education  is  fundamental  to  the 
right  discharge  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  American  citizenship, 
may  I  not,  in  homely  language,  ask  our  Governors,  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  this  illiteracy  and  consequent  peril  ?  The  life  of 
the  Republic  is  one  desperate  and  prolonged  struggle  against  igno- 
rance, and  the  States  are  impotent  in  the  encounter. 

Of  the  pervasive  and  vicious  effects  of  ignorant  suffi-age  it  is  not 
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easy  to  make  a  calculation.  Through  demagogues,  "  bosses,"  corrupt 
schemers,  a  vote,  the  symbol  of  freedom,  becomes  the  instrument  of 
caprice,  or  revenge,  or  bribery.  The  ballot-box  ceases  to  be  the 
registry  of  intelligent  convictions  or  unselfish  patriotism.  General 
corruption  will  spread  itself  through  all  degrees  in  the  State— justice 
will  be  sold  in  the  tribunals — separation  of  departments  in  the  Gov- 
ernment will  cease,  each  prostituted  to  the  low  purpose  of  personal 
revenge  or  partisan  success;  voters,  making  money  of  their  liberty, 
will  transfer  their  loyalty  to  where  it  will  turn  to  most  advantage,  and 
offices  will  become  spoils  for  the  adventurous  and  unworthy. 

Ours  was  designed  to  be  a  representative  government.  Repre- 
sentatives are  not  mere  deputies.  A  representative  is  to  think  for  his 
constituency,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  pro- 
found study  of  the  Constitution  and  political  economy  and  State  craft. 
He  is  to  enrich  his  mind  by  observation,  travel,  study  of  history, 
diplomacy  and  biography,  to  discipline  his  powers  by  thorough  train- 
ing, and  thus  fit  himself  for  his  responsible  duties. 

Ignorant  suffrage  reverses  all  this,  and  puts  in  public  councils  the 
weak,  vacillating,  ill-informed,  corrupt.  Fidelity  to  principle,  courage- 
ous adherence  to  convictions,  broad  culture,  ripe  judgment,  sage 
experience,  will  be  of  little  worth,  and  the  voice  of  the  rabble  becomes 
the  interpreter  of  laws,  the  decider  of  contracts,  the  moulder  of  policy. 
The  principle  of  inter-citizenship  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  Confed- 
eration A  citizen  of  one  State  is  a  citizen  of  every  other  State. 
Combine  with  this  the  far-reaching  results  of  the  elective  franchise,  as 
affecting  directly  the  election  of  President  and  Representatives,  and 
indirectly  of  Senators,  and  illiteracy  assumes  darker  and  broader  pro- 
portions. An  election  in  the  most  benighted  Congressional  district 
concerns  every  citizen  of  the  Union  and  every  interest  dependent  on 
taxation,  the  currency,  or  any  general  legislation.  Not  merely  the 
South,  but  the  whole  Union,  is  imperilled  by  ignorant  and  therefore 
controlable  suffrage.  In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  South  and  of 
these  perilous  possibilities,  the  patriotism  of  the  country  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  Government  for  prompt  and  adequate  relief. 

The  negroes,  who  in  some  of  the  States  are  a  majority  of  the 
population,  are  poor,  and  pay  a  very  small  part  of  the  taxes. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  property  of  colored  tax-payers 
in  Georgia  was  $6,589,876,  while  the  total  taxable  property  was 
$287,269,403.  The  Comptroller  of  South  Carolina  is  confident  that 
the  white  people  in  the  State  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes.  In 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  in  about  the 
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ratio  of  eleven  to  eight.  Of  about  every  $12  of  the  school  fund, 
the  whites  pay  $11  and  the  negroes  $1,  and  yet  of  these  $12  the 
negroes  get  $8.50  and  the  whites  $3.50.  In  Danville,  Va.,  the  city 
taxes,  exclusive  of  license  tax  fot*  corporate  uses,  in  1882,  were 
about  $40,000,  of  which  $1,206.63  were  paid  by  negroes.  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  apportionment  of  school  fund,  at  the  rate  of  $1.40  per 
capita,  to  colored  children,  is  $129,458.  The  taxes,  together  with  all 
the  fines  and  forfeitures  collected  from  the  negroes,  are  devoted  to 
education  of  colored  children,  and  yet  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  col- ' 
ored  school  fund  of  $92,345.36. 

These  things  are  not  said  to  their  disparagement.  Their  poverty 
is  not  of  their  creating.  Suffrage  in  their  hands  is  exceptionally 
dangerous,  because  elated  by  the  suddenness  and  manner  of  their 
liberation,  unacquainted  with  the  responsibilities  of  freedom,  crazed 
by  vague  and  false  notions  of  liberty,  dejuded  by  bad  men  with 
promises  which  cannot  be  fulfilled,  they  often  make  elections  a  farce, 
and  voting  a  blind  submission  to  the  dictates  of  partisans  and  the 
decrees  of  midnight  conclaves. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  negroes  creates  an  imperative  obligation. 
Unlike  other  immigrants,  they  came  to  America  by  compulsion, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship  and  cruelty.  Their  servi- 
tude was  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  State  and  Federal  Consti- 
tutions, by  international  treaties,  by  Congressional  legislation,  by 
judicial  decisions.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  suddenly 
emancipated  the  slaves,  as  suddenly  raised  them  to  citizenship  and 
made  them  voters.  They  possessed  no  property  to  make  them  con- 
servative, no  habits  nor  traditions  of  self-government,  no  education  to 
qualify  them  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Cunningly  and  systematically  misled  and  inflamed,  they  have  become 
the  tools  of  demagogues  and  the  prey  of  the  wicked.  Manumission 
and  enfranchisement  create  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  fit  them  for  the  temptations  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  and  save  them  and  our  institutions  from  the  perils  of  ill 
understood  liberty  and  ignorant  and  reckless  use  of  the  franchise. 
Negroes  are  free,  but  as  the  distinguished  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, than  whom  no  American  is  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular enlightenment,  has  tersely  said:  "The  slavery  of  ignorance 
remains." 

Negroes  are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  Philanthropy,  humanity, 
party  success  and  fanaticism  all  wonderfully  combine  for  their  ele- 
vation and  education.     Ther**  are,  however,  thousands  of  illiterate 
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men  and  women  of  our  own  race,  our  own  kith  and  kin,  for 
whom  no  special  sympathies  are  awakened,  and  who  make  no  ap- 
peal to  partisan  or  sectarian  selfishness.  The  danger  of  illiteracy 
of  the  black  voters  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  than  the  danger  of  illit- 
erate white  voters.  The  consequence  of  illiteracy  of  white  women 
may  be  more  alarming,  because  more  far-reaching.  Whatever  is 
said  about  the  elevation  of  "our  brother  in  black'*  appeals  to  my 
heart  and  judgment,  and  has  my  ready  co-operation,  but  the  white 
people  are  in  peril,  too.  Slavery  is  abolished.  God  be  praised — 
but  the  negro  remains  in  the  South  in  the  closest  contact  with 
the  Caucasian,  and  putting  aside  all  questions  of  ethnology,  of 
comparative  capability,  he  is  a  blind  simpleton,  or  a  madman, 
who  does  not  see,  and  trembles  while  he  sees,  that  the  presence  on 
the  same  soil  of  two  populous  and  distinct  races,  ineffaceably  marked 
by  opposite  colors,  with  centuries  of  traditions  and  habits  behind 
each  not  easily  forgotten,  or  adjusted,  is  a  problem  and  a  peril  that 
statesmen,  philosophers  and  philanthropists  seem  not  to  have  begun 
to  study.  Super-add  to  race  prejudice  and  chasm-producing  tradi- 
tions, deep  poverty,  derangement  of  labor  system,  slow  and  painful 
adaptedness  to  a  different,  even  if  a  better,  civilization,  the  current 
of  immigration  flowing  anywhere  rather  than  to  the  South,  notwith- 
standing the  genial  climate,  pure  and  abundant  water,  superior 
healthfulness,  cheap  and  productive  lands,  exhausdess  and  varied 
mineral  products,  and  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  may  well  have 
his  whole  being  stirred  to  the  profoundest  depths  when  he  seeks  to 
penetrate  the  dark  future,  and  interrogate  as  to  the  destiny  of  his 
home  and  his  people.  Often  deeply  concerned  fathers  and  mothers 
ask  me  "  What  of  the  night  ?"  I  can  only  answer,  Do  what  lies 
nearest  in  the  light  of  duty  and  conscience  and  the  Scriptures,  and 
leave  results  to  God.  If  any  safe  solution  there  is,  it  must  be  in  the 
school-house  and  church-house,  in  education  and  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  education  is  not  so 
much  the  imparting  of  knowledge  as  the  developing  of  power  and 
the  building  inward  strength  of  character.  Education  is  no  catholicon 
any  more  than  freedom  is ;  it  does  not  cure  social  and  political  ills. 
It  must  be  supplemented  by  and  allied  to  the  uplifting,  renovating, 
regenerating  power  of  the  Christian  religion. 

When  the  illiteracy  of  both  races,  adults  and  minors,  men  and 
women,  is  combined,  we  have  a  stimulus  for  effort  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  measure  lies  outside  of  party  politics.  The  magni- 
tude and  imminence  of  the  peril  should  awaken  torpid  patriotism  into 
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vigorous  activity — should*  call  forth  "  a  fresh  flow  of  consciousness" 
— should  stir  lassitude  into  zeal.  A  perilous  exigency  is  upon  us. 
The  Republic  is  in  a  death  struggle  with  ignorance.  If  this  menace 
and  strain  were  during  war,  pendente  lite,  interposition  and  relief 
would  come  promptly  and  without  dissent.  Is  self-preservation  less 
an  obligation  in  peace  than  in  war  ?  To  preserve  the  life  of  society 
is  the  first  duty.  A  government  is  bound  to  protect  its  own  existence 
against  any  enemy  that  may  assail  it.  Such  a  mass  of  illiteracy  as 
we  have  is  worse  than  foreign  invasion ;  incites  domestic  violence, 
gives  supremacy  to  bad  passions  and  appetites,  and  is  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  republican  institutions.  Of 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  there  is  hardly  a  loop  to  hang  a 
doubt  upon.  Those  who  emancipated,  citizenized  and  enfranchised 
the  negroes,  to  whom  belongs  exclusively  the  honor  of  that  sublime 
and  eventful  act,  are  estopped  from  denying  the  legality  or  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  good  the  Act  of  Freedom.  In  the  history,  the 
laws,  and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  our  nationality  down  to  the  present  time,  there  is  an  unbroken 
line  of  precedents  committing  the  Government  to  the  policy,  and 
sanctioning  in  fullest  measure  the  principle  of  aid  to  education.  Since 
1785  the  Government,  beginning  before  the  present  Federal  Union 
was  formed,  has  given  79,000.000  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  pub- 
lic schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Before  the  grant  of  1862,  in 
aid  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  the  old  States,  and  Maiue, 
Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  had  received  not  an  .acre  of  the 
public  lands.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  Federal  aid,  the  States  which 
were  not  cursed  by  African  slavery  established  vigorous  systems  of 
free  schools  and  prosperous  universities.  If  example  has  ever  ripened 
into  custom  and  custom  into  law,  if  a  course  of  uninterrupted  ob- 
servance ever  matures  into  prescription,  then  Federal  aid  is  a  res 
adjudicata. 

In  giving  this  aid  some  general  principles  should  control. 

(i.)  It  should  be  based  on  illiteracy,  and  not  on  population.  Illite- 
racy creates  the  danger  and  the  obligation,  and  justifies  the  exercise 
of  the  power. 

(2.)  It  should  be  adequate,  continued  for  ten  years,  and  decrease 
annually  after  the  second  year,  so  as  not  to  beget  a  sense  and  habit 
of  dependence,  and  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  years, 
when  the  aid  is  withdrawn,  the  States  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
school  system  in  improved  efficiency. 

(3.)  The  aid,  at  farthest,  after  the  second  year,  should  be  contin- 
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gent  upon  the  contribution  by  State  and  local  revenues  of  an  equal 
amount.  The  Peabody  Trust  has  found  the  principle  of  helping  those 
who  help  themselves  to  be  stimulating  and  invaluable. 

(4.)  State  systems  of  education  should  not  be  superseded,  but  ju- 
ciously  supplement^.  The  States  must  establish  and  control  the 
schools,  rely  mainly  on  themselves,  and  accept  Federal  aid  as  tempo- 
rary, meeting  a  present  exigency.  The  object  is  to  help  public 
schools  in  the  States,  so  that  the  systems,  trained  to  superior  effi- 
ciency, can  live  and  prosper  when  Federal  aid  ceases.  The  strain 
upon  centralized  official  machinery  is  already  too  great,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  enhance  the  centripetal  tendencies  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  to  minify  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  States. 

(5.)  The  aid  should  be  mainly  given  for  primary  instruction,  allow- 
ing a  fraction  for  training  of  teachers. 

(6.)  In  the  apportionment  and  disbursement,  some  Federal  direction 
and  oversight  cannot  be  objectionable. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  liable  to  underrate  perils  and  to  rid- 
icule crises,  because  of  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  modifying  causes. 
Bad  legislation,  inefficient  civil  service,  corrupt  administration,  de- 
parture from  sound  economics,  and  a  partisan  judiciary  are  some- 
what controlled,  and  their  evil  consequence  somewhat  nullified,  by 
the  extent  of  our  territory,  the  fertility  of  soil,  the  boundlessness  and 
productiveness  of  resources,  the  stimulating  influence  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  dynamic  energy  of  intellectual,  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Some  of  these  counteracting  and  healthful  causes  are  temporary. 
The  patriot  and  the  statesman  must  look  beyond  the  present,  the  ac- 
cidental, the  extraordinary,  and  provide  for  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  aflairs.  When  these  unusual  agencies  cease,  we  shall  bemoan 
our  lolly  if  we  shall  have  failed  in  applying  the  sure  remedy. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  using  the 
school  machinery  now  in  esse,  can  so  appropriate  money  as  to  stimu- 
late State  appropriation  and  enable  the  States  to  meet  successfully 
the  problem  of  illiteracy,  which  now  exceeds  their  pecuniary  ability. 
Now  there  is  a  plethoric  treasury.  Besides  the  $550,000,000  of 
tax  on  consumption  (see  North  American  Review,  June,  1883) 
there  is  an  annual  Federal  tax  of  $400,000,000.  Fifteen  millions  or 
twenty  millions  of  this  a  year,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  could  not  be 
expended  more  wisely  than  upon  free  schools. 

Some  nations  have  strong  and  dangerous  neighbors  and  rivals. 
Self-preservation  seems  to  require  of  them  the  maintenance  of  ar- 
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mies,  which,  while  furnishing  the  means  of  repelling  external  assaults, 
constitute  a  heavy  drain  on  the  productive  industries  of  the  popula- 
tion. Geography,  or  peculiarity  of  situation,  determines  policy  and 
forbids  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  action.  With  our  expanse  of 
territory,  with  no  rivals  on  our  frontiers,  our  self-protection  finds  its 
sphere  and  duty  in  guarding  against  internal  foes.  We  need  school- 
houses  rather  than  frowning  forts,  pupils  rather  than  soldiers,  an 
educated  citizenship  rather  than  armed  battalions. 

We  are  fortunately  free  from  all  treaties  in  reference  to  balance  of 
power,  all  controversies  as  to  succession,  all  negotiation  as  to  royal 
alliances,  all  disputes  as  to  adjustment  of  boundaries,  all  uneasiness  as 
to  disparity  in  armies  and  navies.  The  obligations  to  be  safe  and  the 
precautions  for  security  make  European  governments  dangerous  to 
subjects  and  formidable  to  neighbors.  The  strength  to  protect  or  re- 
sist begets  the  desire,  tempts,  to  encroach,  to  use  power  selfishly  and 
aggressively.  Ability  to  resist  external  foes  is  acquired  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  people,  and,  as  history  shows,  is  almost 
always  fatal  to  personal  rights  and  popular  liberty. 

What  is  needful  to  save  us  from  the  perils  of  illiteracy,  instead  of 
being  dangerous  to  the  people  at  home  or  to  nations  abroad,  will 
rather  be  beneficial  to  both.  Our  industry,  resources,  national  wealth, 
commerce,  exchanges,  will  be  increased.  Power,  instead  of  being 
centralized,  will  be  diffused.  Instead  of  ignorant,  transferable  voters, 
dupes  and  tools  of  the  wary  and  corrupt,  we  shall  have  intelligent 
men  and  women,  loving  liberty,  jealous  of  arbitrary  power,  watchful 
of  agents,  and  capable,  by  their  own  sustained  and  voluntary  energy, 
of  protecting  and  perpetuating  our  free  institutions. 

The  biographer  of  Stein  developed  with  minuteness  the  genesis 
and  value  of  the  idea  of  nationality  as  contra-distinguished  from 
loyalty  to  the  State,  and  as  influencing  literature,  politics,  and  sacri- 
fices. To  this  he  traces  the  remodeling  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  east  of  Europe.  From  it  sprang  the  revo- 
lutions, the  patience,  persistence,  resiliency,  unconquerableness  which 
rescued  central  Europe  from  the  conquests  of  Napoleon.  Fichte,  in 
his  inquiry  for  a  comprehensive  remedy  for  the  evils,  which,  in  his 
time,  afflicted  Germany,  found  it  in  a  grand  system  of  national  educa- 
tion. In  our  system  of  co-equal  and  correlated  States,  a  national 
system  of  education  is  undesirable,  as  is  a  national  university ;  and 
the  subordination  of  State  school  systems  to  Federal  direction  snd 
control  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  The  separate 
States  are  not  to  be  absorbed,  nor  sunk  into  provincial  dependencies. 
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We  seek  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  centrifrugal  and  centripetal, 
liberty  and  union,  local  self-government,  and  a  Federal  government , 
all  preserved  in  strength  and  orderly  unity. 

National  aid  to  State  schools  will  secure  the  benefits  of  a  na- 
tional education.  A  national  tie,  as  distinct  from  a  civic  tie,  spring- 
ing from  a  common  origin,  from  inbred  instincts,  from  a  common 
country,  common  literature,  common  struggles  and  triumphs, 
common  hopes  and  aspirations,  is  capable  of  being  formed  and 
strengthened.  Herder,  Lessing,  Wieland,  and  Goethe,  in  their 
zeal  for  humanitarian  cosmopolitanism,  may  deride  patriotism  as  at 
the  utmost  a  heroic  Weakness ;  but  patriotism,  love  for  the  whole 
country,  not  to  be  confounded  with  fidelity  to  the  State,  is  a  po- 
tent factor  of  civilization,  an  essential  element  of  national  greatness 
and  glory.  There  is  a  subtle,  potential  influence,  springing 
from  the  proud  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  great  and  honored 
country,  which  evokes  manly  self-respect  and  generates  noblest  deeds 
of  daring  and  chivalry.  To  be  an  American  is  something  quite  dis- 
tinct from  being  a  New  Yorker  or  a  Kentuckiari,  and  is  a  **  well- 
spring  of  character"  such  as  exalted  the  Roman  citizen  in  the  days  of 
his  country's  greatest  glory.  This  broad  patriotism  can  be  enkindled 
or  stimulated  by  a  measure  of  relief  which  comes  in  an  hour  of  need* 
and  which  shall  conduce  to  the  obliteration  of  sectional  prejudices, 
to  the  unification  of  the  people,  and  to  the  preservation  of  our  free 
institutions. 


Items  from  Aeports  of  SaperinteDdents  for  Jaoaary. 

Albemarle  Co. — L.  A.  Michie,  Superintendent.  "  The  average  system,  though 
somewhat  distasteful  to  some  of  the  teachers,  is  working  harmoniously  and  has  at 
least  the  good  effect  of  stimulating  teachers  to  encourage  regular  attendance.  Alto- 
gether, our  schools  are  in  quite  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition. *' 

Appomattox  Co.— J.  B.  Bristow,  Superintendent  "  There  are  three  colored 
schools  that  will  be  opened  early  in  February — one  with  a  white  teacher  at  the  almost 
unanimous  request  of  the  patrons.  Three  white  schools  have  been  opened,  from 
which  no  monthly  reports  have  been  received.  As  compared  with  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  our  schools  are  much  better  and  the  teachers  more  thoroughly 
interested  in  their  high  calling.  I  have  a  corps  of  teachers  of  whom  any  Superin- 
tendent might  be  proud.  They  are,  as  far  as  our  school  work  is  concerned,  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Superintendent  in  his  endeavors  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
and  improved  teaching  from  more  elevating  motives.  Appomattox  teachers  are 
honestiy  pressing  to  the  front.  Quite  a  large  majority  expect  to  make  this  their 
successful  life-work,^* 
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Augusta  Co. — H.  S.  Roller,  Superintendent.  "  It  has  been  a  noticeable  fact  to 
me  during  my  visits  that  those  from  whom  I  expected  most  (teachers  of  graded 
schools — men  of  long,  and  it  would  seem  of  tried  experience)  are  more  faulty,  espe- 
cially in  discipline,  than  my  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  That  I  may  make  my 
Institute  work  of  practical  benefit  to  my  teachers,  I  shall  hold  three  Institutes  during 
this  month — one  for  every  two  districts.  My  opinion  is  that,  by  this  means,  I  will 
avoid  a  bad  feature  which  has  characterized  all  former  Institutes — all  work  being 
done  by  a  few  individuals.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  my  teachers  seem  to  hail 
the  approaching  conventions  is,  I  think,  prophetic  of  a  higher  state  of  culture  and 
proficiency  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  a  consequent  higher  grade  of  instruction 
and  a  better  era  o[  progress  for  our  schools.  *' 

Bland  Co. — ^J.  T.  Taylor,  Superintendent.  "  Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather 
of  this  month  our  monthly  and  daily  enrolment  went  over  last  month.  The  pro  rata 
S3rstem  must  be  the  cause  :  Good  !  Everything  is  doing  well,  all  things  considered, 
but  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  more.  The  hardest  thing  to  do  in  the  system  is  to 
put  the  schools  where  they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  give  all  an  equal  share  of  the  funds." 

Buckingham  Co. — A.  J.  Eppes,  Superintendent.  "  In  consequence  of  the  very 
bad  weather  in  January  a  large  number  of  our  schoojs  were  closed  temporarily.  My 
visitation  thus  far  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  growing  sentiment  on  the  part  oT  the  people  in  favor  of  public 
education." 

Caroline  Co. — B.  B.  Wright,  Superintendent.  «*  I  requested  and  secured  an 
appropriation  of  $300  from  the  town  of  Bowling  Green,  to  assist  in  building  a  house 
in  that  town  for  a  graded  school  of  three  or  four  teachers,  which  I  hope  to  have 
ready  by  September  next.     I  think  the  prospect  good  for  a  first-class  school." 

Chesterfield  Co. — E.  S.  Robinson,  Superintendent.  "  The  question  of  average 
attendance  in  the  new  school  law  has  been  the  means  of  saving,  at  lea.st,  half  dozen 
of  our  schools — the  teachers  are  working,  and  visiting  the  patrons  and  telling  them 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  average.  One  of  my  best  schools  went  down  to 
nine.  I  notified  the  trustees  that  the  school  must  be  closed — they  notified  the  teacher, 
and  gave  her  one  week  to  work  the  school  up  again.  It  now  numbers  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty." 

Clarke  Co. — C.  M.  Louthan,  Superintendent:  "  A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
at  Berry ville,  on  Friday,  February  i.  Five-sixths  of  the  teachers  of  the  county 
present.  The  teachers  were  addressed  by  Professor  Hoenshel  of  the  Middletown 
(Frederick  county)  Normal  school,  in  able  and  highly  instructive  addresses.  A  reso- 
lution requesting  our  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  to  urge  such  legislation 
as  would  change  the  minimum  school  age  from  five  to  seven  years,  after  a  discussion 
of  much  interest,  was  lost  by  a  close  vote,  the  colored  teachers  being  a  unit  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  change." 

Dickerson  Co. — J.  M.  Thombury,  Superintendent :  "  Our  schools  are  better  at- 
tended this  year  than  ever  before.  Teachers  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure 
attendance.     Everything  is  in  perfect  harmony." 

Frederick  Co.— A.  M.  Pierce,  Superintendent :  "  Our  Teachers'  Institute  will 
open   to-morrow,  and  will  continue  two  days — the  14th  and  15th.     I  expect  a  full 
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attendance.  Our  colored  school  population  in  the  county  is  so  scattered  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  reach  them  all.  We  will  build  several  school-houses  in  the  early 
spring." 

Grayson  Co. — W.  S.  Hale,  Superintendent :  **  The  unusual  amount  of  snow  and 
ice  during  the  month  of  January  rendered  our  mountain  roads  almost  impassable. 
For  this  reason  no  visiting  has  been  done.  The  extreme  cold  weather,  together  with 
contagious  diseases  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  is  reducing  the  attendance  on 
the  schools.     A  few  have  been  forced  to  suspend  for  a  short  time." 

Halifax  Co. — E.  B.  Jeffress,  Superintendent :  "  The  cause  of  a  smaller  number 
of  pupils  reported  this  month,  is  not  from  any  falling  off  of  schools,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  county  papers  published  that  there  was  no  Superintendent,  together  with 
the  refusal  of  the  county  Treasurer  to  pay  the  Superintendent's  checks.  The 
schools  are  in  operation. 

Hanover  Co. — J.  L.  Valentine,  Superintendent.  **  In  consequence  of  the  bad 
weather  during  the  month,  many  of  the  schools  have  not  reported.  Two  schools  are 
vacant  in  Henry  District  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  owners  of  the  houses 
to  let  the  teachers  have  the  use  of  the  same  for  school  purposes — one  vncant,  the 
teacher  having  to  resign  on  account  of  sickness.  The  schools  in  operation  are 
improving  in  interest  and  efficiency." 

Henry  Co. — ^J.  M.  Smith,  Superintendent.  "  The  averages  *of  the  schools  have 
not  been  as  good  this  month  as  they  will  be  when  the  weather  gets  better.  All  the 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  two,  have  made  the  legal  average.  I  have  made  a 
change  in  the  visits  to  my  schools.  I  notify  my  teachers  that  I  will  visit  a  certain 
school  upon  a  certain  day,  requiring  all  the  neighboring  teachers  to  be  present.  I 
invite  all  the  patrons  of  all  the  schools.  I  inquire  into  the  condition  of  every  school, 
an(^  have  the  people  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  success — if  a  failure,  to  know  the 
cause.  This  course  satisfies  the  people ;  for  they  know  that  the  officials  are  seeking 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  people  from  the  system.  This  cpurse 
works  much  better  than  single  visits  to  the  schools." 

Highland  Co. — Sidney  Ruckman,  Superintendent.  **  Petitions  are  circulating  in 
tfab  county  asking  the  Legislature  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  authorize 
elections  to  be  held  by  school  districts,  that  voters  may  say  whether  additional  tax 
shall  be  levied  for  district  purposes.  The  County  School  Board  has  recommended 
the  full  levy  allowed  by  law.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  more  schools  are 
in  operation  in  this  county  than  ever  before,  with  a  larger  enrolment  and  higher 
average  daily  attendance  than  ever  shown  at  this  time  of  year." 

James  City  Co. — C.  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent.  "  Our  average  attendance  for 
the  month  of  January,  considering  the  weather,  has  been  very  large,  and  the  schools, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  have  comfortable 
houses  in  all  the  districts  but  one — Williamsburg  District  has  no  public  school-house. 
We  expected  to  build  one  or  two  this  year,  but  have  been  disappointed.'' 

Madison  Co. — H.  N.  Fry,  Superintendent.  "  I  have  visited  most  of  the  schools, 
and  find  them  well  attended  and  doing  good  work.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  teachers 
who  attended  the  Normals  last  summer  are  the  most  efficient  teachers  we  have. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
9^  I.EXIMGTOIV,  CIMCIIVNATI  A2VD  I.OIJISTILLE,  -«| 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

LOTJT^VILLE    AND    CINCINIVATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
NashTllle,  Meniphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.'C 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


i^TTl)  Q/^lJAril  A  I  I'iC!  '*'*  exttMJsirply  imcd  by  practical  teachers  for  condncting 
UUtl  OL/IIUUL  A!  I/O  schoo'*  iu  gtwKl  quM  order.  t»«-t  No.  I  inrludes  12  largest 
elegant  artietic  chroino  excol8i«r  cards,  50  large  lif>autif)i)  gold  and  tioted  chroroo  merit  card^  and  150 
pretty  chromo  credit  cards,  price  per  set  fl.76.  half  ser  $1.  8t.t  No.  '2  inciudeH  12  large  elegant  flo'al 
cbromo  excelsior  carls,  60  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  i^et  11,  half  set  60c., 
nmplea  9c.;  600  new  design-^  of  l>e<'.utirut  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards.  No.  2,  birds  and 
flowers,  small  sizes,  prices  per  dozen  5c.;  No.  3.  animals,  birds  Ac,  ')C  ;  No  U,  hands,  baskets  and 
flovrers,  10c  ;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowers,  *c..  12c  ;  No  34  pii.ks  and  roses  10c  ;  No  30,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
boya,  and  flowers,  15c.;  No  13,hand  l»«qufttJ*  l.''C  ;  No.  45  roses, for-get-me-nots,  Ac,  20c  ;  No.  17,  blooming 
nwes,  15c.;  No.  56,  rones,  straw  flowers  Ac.  loc ;  No  9  bloominK  roses  on  golden  card  20c:  No.  44, 
hAnds,  boqaetfl.  flowers  Ac,  :S0:  No  62,  large  sizes  birds'  egjrs,  feathers,  flowers.  Ac.  30c.;  No.  14,  full 
blooming  rosea,  lilies,  Ac.  3 )c  ;  No.  60,  ladles,  Hiippera  and  flowers.  3oc  ;  No  12,  variety  of  flowers  in 
bcskets,  30c  ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flow^-rs.  branches,  Ac  .  2fic  ;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
Ml,  25c4  No.  32.  ftill  blooming  roftes,  daisies.  Ac  ,  25c.;  No  31,  paiisies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
40c;  No.  64,  variety  of  flowers  children,  rabbit-,  Ac^  40c  ;  No.  33,  large  moss  roses  and  flowers,  60c ; 
Nor.  35.  full  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  60c ;  No.  37.  b  ;ok  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers, 
80c.  Larae  set  samples,  16c.  All  post  pai^i  by  mall ;  stamps  t^ken.  Our  stock  is  flne  and  complete. 
Pleue  send  a  trial  order.  I'H(ENIX  PUBLISHING  CO.  Warren,  Pa, 
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BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 
FntMers,  Boot-Biita,  MIM  and  Fape^BoI  Innfactirers, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET.  RICHMOND.  VA.  ' 

Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  State,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
'  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  *%^ 


wanted  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pond*s  great  religious  work,  "  CON- 
VERSATIONS ON  THE  BIBLE."  Highest  tesHmonials from 
the  leading  divines.  Not  excelled  by  any  work  of  the  kind 
heretofore  published.  Sells  very  readily.  Salary  paid  the  right 
For  particulars,  address  the  publishers. 


C.  A.  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


m 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manufactare  those  celebrated  Bell* 
and  Chlmeji  for  Schools,  Col- 
les«S9  Ae.  Prices  and  catalogues 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  HcShakb  a  Co.»  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  j^3^EK,IO-AJ^ 

BLACKBOARD  ERASER. 


PATENT  APPLIED  POB. 

r. 

A 

^f<(|||hMUII 

TTTTTHTfl] 

A  BLACKBOARD  ERASER.    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS.  FOR  S7li 

CENTS  PER  DOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.     REGULARS 

PRICE  $1.76  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7  ABE   THE  BEST. 

Ist.  Because  they  are  large. 

2d.   Becaase  they  clean  the  board  with  lees  rubbing,  saving  time,  Etrength,  and 
waste. 

3d.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  noise. 
4th.  Because  they  take  up  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Because  iheg  wUl  wear  longer  than  any  other. 

7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best.  « 

8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    FALLS,    N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  <tc    sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


1?  IT  O  n  131?        EDUCATIONAL 

l!iUriUrri  excursions 


1884 


COMBINING  UNEQUALLED  ADVANTAGES.    Send  for  Deecrip- 
tive  Circular,  Free.     Register  early. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Franklin  Square,  Boeton. 


■HECOMPLETE  HOME.f*«?^-*°^?^ 


Thcuumrut  1 1  numt.  foFthis  bcamitui 
book.  New  edition.— New  liindinjfs.— New  illustraiu.ns 
from  new  designs.  Superbly  K'otten  up.  Same  low  pn.  e. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  siK;ht.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCBLLENT  TERMS.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  Issued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO,  1013  Main  St..  Richmond. 
V  irijinia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit,  Wis  ,  July  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau : 

Last  April,  being  then  in  charee  of  a  large  public  school,  but  desiring  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  with  your  Bureau. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FISKE. 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application- form  and  Circular,  address. 

National  School  Supply  Bubeau,  Chicago,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 
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IT    ST-A^InTIDS    ^T    the    HEj^ID. 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

DOMESTIC. 

That  it  ifl  the  acknowledged  Leader 
in  the  Trade,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
disputed. 

MANY  IMITATE  IT! 

NONE  EQUAL! 
THE  LARGEST  ARMED. 

THE  LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOOD  WOBK. 

And  is  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
best  material. 
To  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work. 
To  be  complete  in  every  respect. 
For  economy  and  perfection  of  fitase 
tte  DOMESTIC  Paper  Fashions. 
Catalogues  Free     Agents  wanted. 
Address 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH.  PRACTICAL,  PROGRESSIVE 
The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  kept  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  The  success  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speak  for  itself  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.     Text-books  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va,, 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  A  0.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
localities  in  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan  22,  1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  wee kp)  begins April  1,  1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begins June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  1 7,  1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks $8.00 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week $2.50  to  fS.OO 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— TwiVi^w,  Board  {in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks),  $4J.oo, 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
modated.    For  further  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS    EXP0SITI0N-I87S. 


PATENTS 

MrN">J  A  CO.,  fvf  ih^.  Sn-fiNTTFrr  AMki;t'  '..x,  ^x.n. 

i   tin  111"  li.i  .'irl  jn-  !=iMlir-l[.-n*  f-ir  I'riKniti!^  Lav  i'ai.'-.  T:  Jil«f 

Mill.-.  tupyrijjhLa,  fur  ttto  Utiitciii  e^tjs^u*^.  ^axituliu 
En  -  11 E.  Kruii*^,  Gtrfniin  r,  o^a  Hiinti  ilfmit  »tbout 
Pw  >  .^  ='i('f'it  fn'n,  Tliirty-R(*vf"n  jeurs'eXf'i  rlijnw4 
J   1  -III  HiKiiTiiinRl  throiJirh  Ml  XN  *  CO.  iin'tiMdwLl 


AGENTS  Wanted  I^  dI^TI  5    oJkKt  '  ^'-\T'^''%^-^'^*'^  ^rtenU«,2  paper.    tuMa  jre^ir. 
works^  character -^atvrrlSv.  Books  &  Blbl^        WL-iJilv,      ^rjli^ndlrt  ^^npi-avlrnrfl  un5  lnttirr«j<tJni|  In- 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Sstablithed  in  1837. 


School*,  Farmt.  Factoriei,  CottrthouM«*,  Fire  I  1^ M  W  ML  Anclcat^  Jiyay  ^|f  |    |  LCQi 

Alamu,  Tmotr  Clodu,  ete.  iViZy  Wftrranttd.  New  and  jnaphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  great  Sea  fights  of  the 

Illastrmted  CaUlo(ue  sent  Frve.  ,  World.    By  Medical  Director  SHIPPBN.  U.  S.  N.     Address 

Vahditzbh  k  TiPT,  101  K.  2d  St..  Ciooinnaa.  I  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  Co.,  632  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


If  you  want  to  make  money  rapidly  at  the  close  of  your 
schools,  secure  an  agency  for  ihe  fastest  selling  book  of 
the  times.  Nothing  before  issued  approaches  it  in 
IllViUUH/U^  VALUE  and  PRICE.  Wanted  by  all  classes,  hence 
THE  book  to  seU.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this.  Send  postal  card  for  full  par- 
ticulars to 

GEO.  A.  WOODARD,  Richmond,  Va. 


ESX-A-BILISIiEi:)    1886. 

PERRY  &.  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD  ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

A^M/s  for  (he  United  States— New  York, 


is:[':si'VT  o-EOOK^^iPHiiEis. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illuatra- 
tipns.     Aothentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examinatioD  or  introduction:  Elementary^  54  cents ;  Revised  Manual, 
$1.28 ;  Physical,  $1.60.     Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  Easy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Profeaaon 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

VNITERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTED  TO  MODfeIRN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

/ 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefully  graded,  so  beaatifully  printed,  or  so  philoeophi- 
cally  arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  band-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  tme 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS*  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  cute, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching.    The  book 
/      furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILLBOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  students' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OP  POLITENESS.     By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


SmNDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  their 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  catahaues  containing  full  lists  of  Educational  Publica- 
tionSy  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Address, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO..  Publishers, 

715  d>717  Market  St.,  rhiiiuMphia. 
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Educj^tional  Journal 


OF  VIRGINIA. 


EdHor 


WM.  F.  FOX. 


R.  R.  FARR, 


Editor  of  Official  Departmenty 

Superfaitendent  ?ubUo  Inttruottoii. 


CONTENTS: 

I.    Gl^n^ral  JDex>artment« 

Normal  School  for  WhltM.. 8L  \  Teacben*  DeoalogQe....! 

OmilDebfPrimftry.Arithmetic(IV) 86  ""       ~ 

The  Teacher's  lofloence. .' 88 

WorkiDK  by  Rules 91  < 

Why  Do  Ohlldren  Diallke  History  ?..  ^»....  92  \ 

Hhits  to  Tonng  Teachers ^....  94 

Arithmetical   TtecbiBg— Principles   and         ' 

Direetions 95  ' 

Bdwattonal  Deoalogae ^ 97 


i»lm« 


A  Spelling  Exercise., 

The  Massachnsetts^E^i^imeatin  Eduea- 

tion T. 98 

Editorial  Paragnpha^M ^ 104 

Book  Notices. 106 

Llteraiy  Notes « 108 

The  Magaalnes. ^ 109 


II*    Official  X>epai*tixient. 


Annnal.'Coiiferenoe  of  Superintendents— 
Programme— Transportation  and  Infor- 
mation—Reduced Bates  to  Conference— 
To  Members  of  the  Oonference — Please 
Report— Important— Who  are  Members 
—Date  of  MeeUng— Quiz'  Box— Exhibi- 
tion HaU—Otbers-Nttceasary  to  Attend 
Oonference— Census  of  Teaoheia— School 


Laws— Teachers'  Institute- Madison, 

Wisconsin— Death  of  Superintendent  B. 

A.  Hughart , 111-119 

Teachers*  Institute  Held  at  Olouocster  C. 

H.,  February  12,1884 120 

Items  from  Reports  of  Superintendents  for 

February.  ..«....m  ..«*... « ...». ......  .».•..  121 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Richmond^  Va.,  as  Second  Class  matter. 

ADDRESS 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL, 

889  W«   Main  St.» 

RICHMOND,  TA. 

Subscription  price  f  1.00  in  advance.  Specimen  copies  10  cents. 


WM.  BLLI8  JOKES,  PEINTER,  TWELFTH  ST. 
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The  New  Standard  Time. 

A  FULL  EXPOSITIOJ*  OF  THE  NEW  TIME  STANDARD, 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW  COLORED  MAP,  WILL      . 
BE   FOUND   IN  THE   HIGHER  NUMBER   OF 

APf  tETON$' 

American  Standard  Geographies. 

A  COMPBBHBFSIVE  C0UE8E,  IV  TWO   B00K8,  FOB  GRADED  S0H00L8« 

Xz.pric*.  Intprioe. 
APPLETONS'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  -  -  5o  35  $0  55 
APPLETONS'  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY,         ...  75  i  25 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  were  constraeied  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  advanced  teachers. 

APPLETOKS'  GEOGRAPHIES  contain  jnst  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowl- 
edge on  thi9  sobject  that  should  be  given  in  a  school  conrae. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  give  especial  proininence  to  leading  indoa- 
tries  and  coiainerce.  and  their  relation  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
country. 

APPLETONS*  GEOGRAPHIES  introdnce  topics  according  to  their  logical 
development^  so  as  to  make  each  step  forward  intelligible  to  the  pupil. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  combine  beauty  of  illustration  and  typog- 
raphy with  every  element  of  mechanical  superiority. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  retain  the  usefal.  discard  the  useless. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  embody  a  natural  and  philosophical  system 
of  instruction. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are  up  to  date,  statistically,  artistically,  and 
educationally. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  promptly  records  all  geographical  changes. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are,  in  the  best  and  highest  sensed  the  books 
of  the  period.  » 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  have  already  become  what  their  title  indi- 
cates— the  stakdard. 


A  specimen  copy  of  Appletons'  Higher  Geography,  containing  the  new  Tim« 
Standard,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  intro- 
duction price. 

1).  AFFLETON  &  CO.,  Pubiishesr, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
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THE 

Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 


Vol.  XV.  Richmond,  Va.,  March,  1884.  No.  3. 

Normal  School  for  Whites. 

ADDRESS   OF    DR.   CURRY   BEFORE    THE   COMMITTEES   OF   THE   TWO 
HOUSES   OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Rev.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  D.  D.,  appeared,  by  invitation,  before  the 
Educational  Committees  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
during  the  recent  session,  and  addressed  them  on  the  importance  of 
normal  instruction  in  general,  and  especially  the  need  of  a  normal 
school  for  the  education  of  white  teachers  in  Virginia.  Two  normal 
schools  for  colored  teachers  had  been  provided.  This  was  right,  but 
there  was  need  also  for  normal  instruction  for  white  teachers. 

Popular  education,  said  Dr.  Curry,  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  a  free  State  and  to  the  existence  of  individual  free- 
dom. On  account  of  the  relation  that  popular  education  holds  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State  as  a  political  organization  and  as  composed 
of  free  and  independent  citizens  the  public  schools  are  objects  of  the 
highest  possible  concern.  Every  State,  in  which  any  fair  proportion 
of  the  people  have  been  educated,  has  accomplished  it  by  means  of 
public  schools.  Virginia,  in  her  constitution  and  laws,  is  committed 
to  the  theory  that  the  Slate  should  undertake  the  public  education  of 
its  children.  Hence  she  has  organized  the  public  school  system  with 
its  necessary  appliances.  For  the  support  of  this  system  the  people 
are  taxed.  Last  year  the  total  expenses  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  The  State  practically  compels  the 
people  to  educate  their  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  State  is, 
therefore,  logically  compelled  to  see  that  good  teachers  are  provided 
for  these  schools.  Well  educated  and  trained  teachers  are  essential 
to  the  highest  success  of  the  public  schools.  If  the  State  takes  the 
people's  money  it  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive  full  value 
therefor.  If  the  teacher  is  worthless  the  investment  is  lost.  If  the 
well  educated  and  well- trained  teacher  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
ignorant  and  untrained  one,  the  State  should  take  proper  and  ade- 
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quale  measures  that  the  school  mongy  be  not  wasted  and  the  children 
cursed  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers.  The  teacher  makes 
the  school,  whether  good  or  bad.  Hence  public  economy  demands 
that  suitable  and  sufficient  means  for  the  preparation  of  good  teachers 
be  provided.  An  expenditure  for  poor  teachers  is  a  pecuniary  waste 
and  a  waste  of  the  golden  opportunities  of  childhood.  The  average 
length  of  time  that  the  American  child  remains  at  school  is  less  than 
four  years.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  use  this  time  to  the  best 
advantage.  Thus  the  cost  of  a  good  teacher  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, a  blessing  to  the  community  and  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
pupil. 

Teachers  must  be  fitted  for  their  office  by  special  preparatory  train- 
ing. Such  is  the  experience  and  observation  of  all  competent  to 
decide  such  a  question.  It  stands  to  reason  that  he  or  she  who  un- 
dertakes to  awaken  and  guide  the  human  intellect  should  have  a  special 
preparatory  training  for  such  a  responsible  work.  Skill  and  knowl- 
edge are  demanded  in  every  pursuit  of  life.  How  infinitely  greater 
the  need  when  the  material  to  be  operated  on  is  not  dead  matter, 
but  the  human  mind,  which  is  to  be  instructed,  where  faculties  are  to 
be  trained,  and  whose  influences  for  good  or  ill  will  last  throughout 
eternity. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  lamentable  lack  of  competent  teachers. 
We  cannot  judge  by  those  we  meet  in  the  cities.  They  enjoy  ex- 
ceptional advantages.  There  is  much  "humbuggery**  in  schools. 
The  education  obtained  is  a  poor  result  compared  with  what  might 
have  been  accomplished  if  the  teacher  were  qualified  by  more  schol- 
arship, general  culture  and  special  training.  As  a  rule  the  school 
that  makes  the  greatest  show  is  the  one  which  is  a  financial  success. 
The  disposition  to  put  forward  in  the  school  course  such  things  as 
will  "  pay "  sacrifices  the  solid  and  substantial  to  the  superficial  and 
ornamental.  In  the  training  school  there  is  need  of  patient  and  per- 
sistent labor  in  the  fundamentals.  This  is  not  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  unless  the  normal  school  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  public  patronage. 

The  ordinary  school  agencies  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  need  for 
trained  teachers.  So  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  this  is  shown  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  fact 
that  out  of  5,078  teachers  in  the  public  schools  only  eighty-seven 
have  been  educated  at  the  State  institutions.  Yet,  even  graduates  of 
colleges  need  special  preparation  for  teaching  as  for  any  other  pro- 
fession. 
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The  necessity  and  practicability  of  special  agencies  for  the  training 
of  teachers  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogics, 
teachers'  departments,  and  special  courses  of  study  for  teachers  in 
colleges;  by  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  which  Governor 
Cameron  recently  wisely  and  properly  commended  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools. 

In  Europe  the  normal  school  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  auxiliary 
to  a  system  of  public  education.  It  was  first  established  in  Germany 
over  200  years  ago,  and  in  that  country  normal  schools  are  most 
numerous  and  flourishing.  It  is  now  found  in  nearly  every  State 
of  the  United  States.  In  Massachusetts  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  have  had  normal  training.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
25  per  cent.  A  normal  school  is  designed  to  train  teachers,  or  to 
prepare  them  to  enter  on  their  work.  Its  rank  is  determined  by  the 
character  and  success  of  its  operations.  A  normal  school  presupposes 
that  teaching  is  founded  upon  principles  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
communication  of  knowledge  and  in  the  development  of  mental 
power.  If  the  knowledge  of  teaching  a  subject  is  more  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  itself,  or  if  the  ability  to  teach  is  more  than 
the  ability  to  learn,  then  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  teaching  power.  Every  profession  needs  a  gen- 
eral and  a  special  preparation.  General  knowledge  does  not 
make  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer  or  an  architect,  nor  will  it 
make  a  teacher.  Special  preparation  for  teaching  as  a  life-work 
is  to  be  given  by  the  normal  school.  The  pupils  in  the  normal 
school  must  show  (i)  that  they  know  the  subjects  taught,  and  (2) 
that  they  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others.  The  end  of  school- 
work  is  the  education  of  the  child — the  imparting  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  drawing  out  and  strengthening  of  its  faculties.  The 
object  of  the  normal  school  is  to  make  its  pupil  a  skilled  insiru- 
ment  for  the  education  of  the  child.  It  must  therefore  give  to  them 
a  definite  idea  of  the  true  object,  principles,  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion; a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  will  need  to  teach, 
with  such  facility  and  skill  in  the  application  of  these  principles  and 
this  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  organize,  control,  and  classify 
the  school  and  educate  the  pupils.  This  training  is  simply  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  all  studies  should  be  conducted  with  special  reference 
to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  The  pupils,  in  turn,  are  required 
to  teach  under  the  criticism  of  the  teac}ier  and  of  their  fellow-students, 
and  should  be  able  to  teach  others  what  has  been  learned.  They  are 
required  to  do  practical  work  in  the  class-room  under  the  eye  of  an 
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efficient  training-teacher—thus  pursuing  the  only  sure  way  of  acqui- 
ring the  power  to  do — by  doing.  They  are  expected,  therefore,  to 
gain  at  a  normal  school — 

1.  Thorough  teaching  knowledge. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  guiding  principles  of  the  art. 

3.  Best  methods  of  instruction  and  government ;  and 

4.  Skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  practice. 

Three  kinds  of  knowledge  are  essential  to  the  teacher : 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  taught. 

2.  He  must  clearly  understand  the  knowledge,  the  facts — or  the 
subject-matter  to  be  presented  to  that  being. 

3.  He  should  know  the  method  of  bringing  the  knowledge  and 
the  being  together,  and  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  work. 

The  Legislature  appropriates  money  to  secure  training  in  military 
discipline.  At  least  give  for  the  training  of  teachers  as  much  as  you 
give  to  make  soldiers.  And  if  through  the  normal  school  teaching  is 
improved  ten  per  cent,  then  the  normal  school  is  worth  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  amount  expended  on  public  schools. 

Normal  schools  stand  to-day  unsurpassed  as  an  economical,  well- 
tried,  and  approved  agency  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers. 
Their  necessity  and  worth  have  been  demonstrated,  and  they  have 
grown  in  number,  efficiency  and  popular  favor.  School  officers 
bear  constant  testimony  to  their  value.  Says  one,  "Now  after  a 
period  of  forty-three  years,  normal  schools  are  no  longer  regarded 
in  Massachusetts  as  an  experiment.  They  have  a  history  and  a 
recognized  character  that  entitle  them  to  be  classed  among  the  most 
efficient  educational  agencies  of  the  State.  Beginning  in  the  face  of 
indifference,  incredulity  and  opposition,  they  have  won  recognition 
by  actual  success."  The  experience  of  all  countries,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new,  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  without  connecting  with 
it  some  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

In  conclusion  he  presented  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  address : 

1.  The  education  of  the  young  is  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  society 
that  the  State  must  attend  to  it  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation ;  that 
this  is  the  cheapest,  best  and  only  method  of  universal  education. 

2.  The  proper  preparation  of  teachers  is  essential  to  any  system 
of  education. 

3.  Experience  in  this  and  other  countries  shows  that  teachers  are 
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not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  the  right  kind  unless 
the  State  makes  provision  for  their  preparation. 

4.  Normal  schools  are  the  best  means  of  preparation,  and  hence 
are  as  truly  and  legitimately  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  as  any 
other  part. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Curry  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  white  teachers.  He 
said  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time ;  that  if  not  passed  now  it 
would  be  only  a  few  years  before  public  sentiment  would  demand  it. 
He  promised  that  if  such  a  school  were  established  at  least  a  third  of 
its  current  expenses  would  be  defrayed  by  the  Peabody  Educational 
Fund. 

Outline  of  Primary  Arithmetic. 

BY  S.  T.  PENDLETON. 
IV. 

Multiplication. — This  is  taught   on   ex- 
actly the  same  plan  as  addition.     Commencing  2+2=2X2= 
with  what  the  scholar  knows,  addition,  we  get        2+2-1-2=2X3=^ 
him  to  make  the  multiplication  table— first  the  2+2+2+2=2X4= 
2d  column  thus  :  &c. 

Then  get  him  to  memorize  it  in  order,  for-  X 

ward,   backward,   out  of  order;    and   writing  2 

down  on  the  blackboard,  point  at  the  different  — 

figures  in  every  order  and  get  the  scholar  to  give  9 

the  product  of  each  figure  into  2 ;  or,  without  4 

pointing,  let  each  scholar  in  succession  say,  2  o 

time  9  are  18,  2  times  4  are  8,  &c.  (and  some-  8 

times  only  the  products,  18,  8,  &c.),  around  the  6 

class,  starting  at  different  figures  at  different  3 

rounds.  7 

2 

Also,  as  another  method  of  drill  and  test,  call  5 

out  4X2,  8X2,  5X2,  9X2,  and  getting  them  to  i 
write  the  products  on  the  slate,  and  to  prevent 
copying,  holding  the  slate  at  the  breast,  or  putting  a  book  over  each 
product  as  written,  or  sitting  or  standing  a  yard  apart.     Another  plan, 
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number  the  scholars  i,  2,  3,  4;  give  No.  i*s  one  set  of  such  ques- 
tions, No.  2's  another  set,  &c. ;  let  them  turn  their  slates,  when  fin- 
ished, and  write  the  whole  column  a  number  of  times,  while  you  ex- 
amine either  by  going  to  the  slates,  or  by  having  the  slates  passed  to 
the  front,  and  examine  all  of  each  number  at  one  time,  &c. 

We  also  teach       2X9+1=  if  3^  column,         3X9+1= 

2X5+1=  3X9+2= 

&c.  3X5+2= 

3X5+1=  &c. 

We  are  then  ready,  as  the  next  step,  to  give  large  numbers  to  mul- 
tiply by  2 ;  as  985473 

2 
Give  a  good  many  examples. 

As  2i  preliminary  mental  drill,  the  teacher  can  have  before  him  the 
multiplicand,  as  985473,  and  pass  around  the  class,  asking,  2  times  3  ? 
2  times  7 ?  2  times  4,  and  i  ?  2  times  5?  2  times  8,  and  i  ?  2  times  9, 
and  I  ?  (and  so  for  any  multiplicand  or  multiplier)  \  and  then  get 
the  class  to  write  the  example  on  their  slates  and  work  it  out. 

Also  the  opposite  (as  in  White), 

21221         21221         21221  the  multiplicand  figures 

3  &c.,  6  8  being  i  and  2. 


Do  the  same  with  the  third  column,  and  then  tlie  second  and  third 
mixed,  and  then  give  examples,  the  multiplicand  containing  i,  2,  3, 
and  the  multiplier  being  any  number,  as 

122331  123223 

6  9 


Also  examples  with  multiplier  3,  as 


98764321 

3&C. 


And  so  on  for  each  other  column. 

But  notice  the  following  triangle  and  principle  of  3X2=2X3, 
which  will  shorten  the  work  by  half,  always  drilling  in  each  column, 
beginning  with  the  second,  3X2,  2X3.  8X2,  2X8,  2X5,  5X2,  &c.: 
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2X2 

2X3 

3X3 

2X4 

3X4 

4X4 

, 

2X5 

3X5 

4X5 

5X5 

2X6 

3X6 

4X6 

5X6 

6X6 

2X7 

3X7 

4X7 

5X7 

6X7 

7X7 

2X8 

3X8 

4X8 

5X8 

6X8 

7X8 

8X8 

2X9 

3X9 

4X9 

5X9 

6X9 

7X9 

8X9 

9X9* 

We  then  need  only  to  begin  each  column  with  the  number  of  the 
column  into  itself;  as,  third  column,  3X3;  fourth  column,  4X4,  &c.; 
so  that  when  we  get  to  the  ninth  column  the  scholar  knows  all  of  the 
ninth  column  except  9X9;  as 

8X9=9X8,  in  eighth  column;  7X9=9X7,  in  seventh  column; 
6X9=9X6,  in  sixth  column;  5X9=9X5,  in  fifth  column,  &c. 

We  also  use  oral  drills  and  practical  questions,  mental  and  written, 
combining  +.-t»  X.  Also  o's  in  multiplicand;  o's  in  multiplier,  as 
10,100,  &c.,  also,  20,  30,  3200,  &c. 

For  proof,  we  give  thus,  98746  98746 

7  3 


691222       296238 
296238 


987460 


because  7  times  a  number  plus  3  times  the  number  equal  10  times  the 
number. 

When  we  have  taught  multiplying  by  a  single  figure,  and  by  10,  11, 
and  12,  as  by  a  single  figure,  we  teach  multiplying  by  a  number  of 
several  figures,  using  as  multipliers,  23,  34,  45,  54,  56,  76,  78,  79,  then 
miscellaneous  multipliers  of  two  figures ;  then  the  multipliers  234, 456, 
576,  678,  789,  then  miscellaneous  multipliers  of  three  figures,  &c. 
Three  cases  are  to  be  noted:     ist.  Multiplying  numbers  containing 


*  Say  in   loth  line,  o  at  end;  nth  line,  repeat  the  figure;  I2th  line,  multiply  in 
mind,  as 

12 


24  Then  we  have  left  only  iixi  f,  Iixi2,  12x12. 
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small  figfures,  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in  sometimes  carrying,  and 
sometimes  not.  2d.  Multipliers  containing  the  larger  figures,  as  6879. 
3d.  .Multiplying  numbers  containing  o*s,  as  4089,  43009,  whether 
multipliers  or  multiplicands;  2089009X12.  We  sometimes  use  such 
proof  as 

98469  98469 

27  73 


and  add  products  and  get  9846900,   because  27  times  plus  73 
times  equal  100  times. 

And     567489        567489 

23467  76533 

and  add   products   and 

get  56748900000,   because  23467+76533=100000. 

Keep  up  accuracy,  quick  oral  work,  and  plain  figures ;  also  time 
the  scholars  and  see  how  many  examples  each  can  work  in  a  given 
time,  to  get  up  a  spirit  for  quick  work. 

Pendleton's  Arithmetic  Cards  contain  any  number  of  suitable  ex- 
amples for  drill. 


The  Teacher's  Influence. 

SUPT.  G.  J.  LUCKEY,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  education  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  community,  is  a  much  more 
rapid  process  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  ages  that  are  past  and  gone. 
Then  the  only  educating  agencies  were  the  church  and  the  family ; 
then  the  thoughts,  the  convictions,  the  customs  and  the  prejudices  of 
a  generation  were  almost  exact  duplicates  of  those  of  preceding  ages; 
but  to-day  we  have  so  multiplied  the  educational  forces  that  it  has 
become  possible  for  individuals  and  communities  to  be  entirely 
changed  in  their  customs,  habits  and  convictions  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. The  invention  of  printing  makes  the  thought  of  each  individual 
the  common  property  of  mankind;  the  telegraph  daily  brings  into 
every  household  the  important  doings  of  all  nations;  and  the  im- 
proved modes  of  travel  make  it  possible  for  us  to  visit  the  remote 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  for  people  of  different  climates  and  lan- 
guages to  mingle  together  and  learn  from  each  other.     But  we  must 
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not  suppose  that  the  open,  visible  and  recognized  educational  agencies 
are  the  only  ones  that  influence  the  belief  and  actions  of  mankind. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  our  opinions  and  actions  are,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  molded  and  controlled  by  a  thousand  subtle  agen- 
cies ;  they  are  influenced  by  the  words  and  acts  of  our  companions  in 
childhood,  by  the  mountains  that  encircle  our  homes,  by  the  rivers 
upon  whose  shaded  banks  we  hold  our  childish  sports,  by  the  storms 
of  summer,  by  the  snows  of  winter,  and  by  the  delicate  flower  that 
sheds  its  perfume  on  the  gentle  breezes  of  spring  time.  But  of  all  the 
educational  agencies,  there  is  no  one  that  exerts  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  human  mind  as  does  the  professional  teacher.  In  his 
hands  is  the  destiny  of  the  American  people;  to  his  care  has  been 
committed  human  liberty  and  free  institutions,  and  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  responsibility  which  the  people,  the  nation,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  have  imposed  upon  him.  This  great  nation  was 
not  born  of  chance;  the  principles  of  free  government  w^re  not  the 
discoveries  of  a  single  generation ;  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  hate  of 
tyrants  were  the  results  and  outgrowth  of  a  long- continued  process  of 
education ;  thought  was  quickened  by  perception,  cultured  by  hard- 
ships and  suffering,  and  ripened  amid  scenes  of  carnage  and  blood- 
shed. The  result  of  this  education  of  our  fathers  is  a  nation  of  free- 
men. As  it  was  developed  by  education,  so  must  it  be  preserved  by 
education ;  and  under  our  peculiar  system  of  government  the  chief 
responsibility  for  its  preservation  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  school-teacher;  hence  the  necessity  that  the  teacher  should 
realize  his  responsibility,  and  that  he  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  great  work  in  which  he  is  enlisted.  What  shall  be  the  nature  of 
the  preparation? 

He  should  have  a  sound  body.  1  know  that  great  things  have 
sometimes  been  accomplished  by  men  whose  souls  have  been  con- 
fined in  fragile  shells,  but  the  rule  is  the  other  way.  A  forest  tree, 
planted  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  may  sometimes  be  the  peer  of  its 
more  fortunate  neighbors  in  the  valley  below,  but  yet  men  do  not 
search  for  the  finest  timber  upon  the  rocky  hillside.  The  fruit  from 
the  blighted  apple- tree  may,  in  the  distance,  look  red  and  luscious, 
but  on  close  inspection  you  will  find  the  marks  of  disease  plainly 
written  in  the  core.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  will  soon  destroy  a  sickly  body ;  and  he  who  possesses  an  un- 
sound constitution,  if  he  values  life,  should  never  preside  at  a  teacher's 
desk. 

Accompanying  a  healthy  physique  the  teacher  should  have  a  cul- 
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tured  intellect.  By  this  I  mean  more  than  a  knowledge  of  books. 
Side  by  side  with  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  he  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  underlying  his  knowledge  of  geography 
should  be  a  knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  above  and  beyond  his  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  astronomy  should  be  a  knowledge  of  Him  who 
made  all  things.  The  teacher  is  the  pupil's  model,  and  this  model 
should  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it.  Every  word  spoken, 
every  motion  made,  every  action  performed  by  the  teacher,  has  its 
part  in  the  education  of  those  placed  in  his  charge.  If  the  teacher 
is  uncultured  in  expression,  the  pupil  will  imitate  him ;  if  he  is  rude 
and  awkward  in  his  manners  and  movements,  the  pupil  will  be  like 
him :  if  he  is  drowsy  and  slow  in  his  actions,  the  pupil  will  incline  to 
be  dull  and  stupid. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  student  of  child-nature,  and  have  a  heart 
big  enough  and  good  enough  to  furnish  sympathy  in  every  childish 
sorrow;  he  should  possess  a  centripetal  force  which  should  draw 
every  individual  pupil  toward  him,  and  this  force  should  be  strong 
enough  to  reach  out  over  fields  and  hills,  through  streets  and  alleys, 
to  every  home.  He  who  possesses  the  opposite  repulsing  or  centrif- 
ugal force  can  never  be  a  teacher ;  he  may  keep  school  and  draw  a 
salary,  but  he  cannot  be  an  educational  force.  The  true  teacher  must 
not  only  understand  science,  but  he  must  know  himself;  and  his 
abilit>'^  to  govern  and  control  others  will  depend  largely  upon  his 
ability  to  control  and  govern  himself.  A  man  may  have  a  sound 
body  and  possess  good  literary  attainments,  and  fail  as  an  educator 
for  want  of  enthusiasm.  To  be  a  successful  teacher  he  must  have 
unbounded  zeal  in  his  calling;  he  must  realize  the  great  importance 
of  his  work ;  he  must  feel  that  he  is  engaged  in  making  citizens  of  a 
great  republic,  in  making  mankind  better  and  in  helping  his  little 
corner  of  earth  to  be  happier  and  purer. 

The  American  teacher  can  follow  no  model — his  work  is  different 
from  that  of  all  who  have  gone  before  him.  In  older  countries  the 
teacher  supplements  home-training,  and  home-training  is  a  well-de- 
fined, definite,  positive  quantity.  Here  the  teacher's  work  is  not  sup- 
plementary but  original.  We  are  building  a  new  nation ;  we  must 
take  the  different  people  from  all  nations  and  climes  and  mould  them 
into  a  new  nationality;  we  must  change  their  language  and  their  cus- 
toms ;  we  must  teach  them  to  love  another  flag  and  wean  them  from 
the  graves  and  traditions  of  their  fathers ;  in  short,  we  must  transform 
them  from  serfs  to  sovereigns,  firom  slaves  to  men.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  our  work  the  future  historian  will  record  the  existence  of  a 
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nation  more  populous  than  ancient  Rome  and  more  cultured  than 
Greece.  If  the  Roman  forum  gave  law  to  the  world,  and  the  gardens 
of  Athens  furnished  her  with  models  of  art  and  oratory,  may  it  not  yet 
be  said  that  the  American  school-house  gave  liberty  to  human-kind  ? 
Whatever  this  great  Nation  is  to  be  in  the  future,  whatever  blessings 
are  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  human  family,  the  public  school  must 
largely  determine. 

Already  the  public  school  has  done  much  to  make  mankind  better. 
In  it  the  children  of  all  denominations  and  parties  form  a  common 
brotherhood.  The  walls  of  prejudice  and  hate  which  divided  our 
fathers  into  hostile  sects  and  parties  have  been  leveled  to  the  earth, 
and  only  imaginary  lines  are  felt  instead.  Those  who  in  youth  sit  at 
the  same  desk,  play  at  the  same  games  and  recite  in  the  same  classes 
cannot  and  will  not  be  enemies  in  manhood. 

The  rack,  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake  might  flourish  when  edu- 
cation was  in  the  hands  of  sects  and  clans,  when  love  was  circum- 
scribed and  hate  was  universal,  but  they  can  have  no  place  where  di- 
viding lines  between  sects  have  been  obliterated  and  where  the  human 
family  constitute  a  single  clan  unbounded  by  color  or  nationality. 
The  question  of  the  Great  Master  asked  eighteen  centuries  ago,  Who 
is  my  neighbor  ?  is  answered  to-day  in  every  public  school  in  the  land, 
in  the  teaching  that,— Every  man  is  my  neighbor;  no  matter  where 
he  is  born,  no  matter  what  his  political  belief  or  what  his  religious 
opinions :  if  he  bears  the  image  of  God  he  is  my  neighbor. — Educa- 
tion, * 


Working  by  Bales. 

[Professor  Webster  has,  we  are  quite  sure,  misconceived  the  object 
of  the  problem  mentioned.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  something 
from  him  on  "  the  better  way." — Ed.] 

To  teach  pupils  to  solve  problems  by  rules  seems  to  me  next  to  no 
teaching  at  all.  There  is  a  still  popular  theory  of  **  teaching  "  based 
on  the  absurd  dictum,  "Never  tell  the  pupil  anything,  but  let  him 
work  by  the  rule."  What  is  the  "rule,"  at  best,  but  an  absent,  per- 
haps a  dead  teacher,  telling  by  printed  words,  what  a  live  teacher 
could  tell  much  more  judiciously  by  living  speech  ?  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  convenient  doctrine  for  some  so-called  teachers  to  "  never  tell 
anything."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  person  ever  understood 
the  solution  of  any  question  or  problem,  if  a  printed  or  written  rule 
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was  necessary  for  him  to  solve  it  by.  Rules  are  often  convenient  for 
practical  calculations,  to  expedite  business,  but  should  have  no  place 
in  an  educational  course.  Who  would  advocate  the  use  of  interest 
tables  in  school  as  a  means  of  teaching  "  interest  ?  '* 

Rules  often  give  but  approximate  results  when  solutions  without 
them  give  exact  results.  The  problem  solved  by  ru/e  on  page  44  of 
the  February  number  of  this  Journal  is  an  example  of  approximate 
results. 

The  exact  area  of  the  supposed  plank,  12  feet  long,  12  inches  wide 
at  one  end  and  18  inches  wide  at  the  other  end,  is  15  square  feet. 
The  sum  of  the  two  halves,  as  given  in  the  Journal,  is  15.00599775 
square  feet.     This  is  .864  of  a  square  inch  too  much. 

Can  any  one,  by  the  usual  rules,  obtain  exact  answers  to  the  two 
following  problems  ? 

1.  How  long  a  lead  pipe  of  one  inch  external  diameter  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  can  be  made  from  a  solid  sphere  of  lead  one 
foot  in  diameter  ?  No  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  waste  or  change 
of  density. 

2.  How  long  a  wire  .01  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  made  from 
the  lead  pipe,  as  above  named  ? 

Both  answers  can  be  exactly  expressed  in  feet.  To  solve  these 
problems  accurately,  there  is  no  need  of  any  rule  or  reference  to  any 
ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter. 

If  these  views  seem  heterodox  to  any  readers  of  the  Journal,  I 
will  undertake  to  convince  the  most  rule-bcfund  advocate  of  the  neces- 
sity of  rule- work  that  there  is  a  better  way,  if  so  requested. 

N.  B.  Webster. 
Norfolk,  Va, 


Why  Do  Children  Dislike  History? 

BY    THOMAS    WENTWORTH    HIGGINSON. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  creditable  to  the  brains  of  children 
that  they  dislike  what  we  call  the  study  of  history.  It  is  surely 
unfair  to  blame  them,  when  they  certainly  like  it  quite  as  well  as  do 
their  parents.  The  father  brings  home  to  his  little  son,  from  the 
public  library,  the  first  volume  of  Hildreth's  United  States,  and  says 
to  him,  "  There,  my  son,  is  the  book  for  you,  and  there  are  five  more 
volumes  just  like  it."     Then  he  goes  back  to  his  Sunday  Herald, 
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and  his  wife  reverts  to  Bu/  Yei  a  JVoman  or  Mr,  Isaacs;  both  feel- 
ing that  they  have  done  their  duty  to  the  child's  mind.  Would  they 
ever  read  through  the  six  volumes  of  Hildreth  consecutively  for 
themselves  ? 

Yet  it  needs  but  little  reflection  to  see  that  no  study  is  in  itself — 
apart  from  the  treatment — so  interesting  as  history.  For  what  is  it 
that  most  interests  every  child  ?  Human  beings.  What  is  history  ? 
The  record  of  human  beings,  that  is  all. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say,  and  truly,  that  every  child  is  a  born 
naturalist.  But  where  is  the  child  who  would  not  any  time  leave  the 
society  of  animals  for  that  of  human  beings  ?  Even  the  bear  and 
raccoon  are  not  personally  more  interesting  to  the  country  boy  than 
the  endless  tales  of  the  men  who  trapped  the  one  and  shot  the  other. 
The  boy  by  the  seaside  would  rather  listen  to  the  sailors'  yarns  than  go 
fishing.  Even  stories  about  animals  must  have  the  human  element 
thrown  in,  to  make  them  fully  fascinating ;  children  must  hear,  not 
only  about  the  wolf  and  his  den,  but  about  General  Putnam,  who  went 
into  it ;  and  they  would  rather  hear  about  Indian  wars  than  either, 
because  there  all  the  participants  are  men.  The  gentlest  girl  likes  to 
read  the  Sufiss  Family  Robinson^  or  to  dress  up  for  a  '*  centennial 
tea-party."  But  early  Puritan  history  is  all  Swiss  Family  Robinson^ 
with  many  added  excitements  thrown  in ;  and  the  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary periods  are  all  a  **  centennial  tea-party."  If  we  could  only 
make  the  characters  live  and  move,  with  their  own  costume  and 
their  own  looks,  in  our  instruction,  they  would  absorb  the  attention 
of  every  child. 

It  is  idle  to  say,  "  But  the  children  prefer  fiction  to  fact."  Not  at 
all ;  they  prefer  fact  to  fiction,  if  it  is  only  made  equally  interesting. 
The  test  is  this :  Tell  a  boy  a  story,  which  he  supposes  to  be  true, 
and  then  disclose  that  it  is  all  invention.  If  the  boy  preferred  fiction 
to  fact,  he  would  be  pleased.  Not  at  all ;  he  is  disappointed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  after  telling  some  absorbing  and  marvellous  tale, 
you  can  honesdy  add,  **  My  dear  child,  all  this  really  happened  to 
your  father  when  he  was  little,"  or,  **  to  your  respected  great-grand- 
mother," the  child  is  delighted. 

In  truth,  the  whole  situation,  in  respect  to  history,  is  described  in 
that  well-known  conversation  between  the  English  clerygyman,  and 
the  play-actor.  "  Why  is  it,"  asked  the  clergyman,  *'  that  you,  who 
represent  what  everybody  knows  to  be  false,  obtain  more  attention 
than  we  who  deal  in  the  most  momentous  realities  ?"  "  It  is,"  said 
the  actor,  "because  you  represent  the  truth  so  that  it  seems  like 
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fiction,  while  we  depict  fiction  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  the  eflfect 
of  truth." 

The  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  us 
who  write  the  books  and  teach  the  lessons.  History  is  but  a  series 
of  tales  of  human  beings.  Human  beings  form  the  theme  which  of 
all  things  is  most  congenial  to  the  child*s  mind.  If  the  subject  loses 
all  of  its  charms  by  our  handling,  the  fault  is  ours,  and  we  should  not 
blame  the  chWd,— Afe^Jiods  o/  Teaching  History, 


Hints  to  Young  Teachers, 

Be  punctual.  You  cannot  enforce  punctuality  on  others  unless  you 
set  an  example  of  it  yourself. 

Keep  a  cheerful  countenance;  your  face  is  a  looking-glass,  and 
should  give  only  pleasant  reflections  It  costs  no  more  to  look  good- 
humored  than  to  look  glum,  and  it  will  add  seven  years  to  your  life. 
If  you  must  put  on  a  sour  face,  and  wrinkle  your  brows,  and  let  down 
the  corners  of  your  mouth,  let  it  be  in  the  dark,  where  no  one  will 
suflfer  from  it  but  yourself 

Avoid  forming  the  habit  of  fault-finding  and  scolding.  Never  with- 
hold approbation  when  you  can  give  it  conscientiously.  Never  find 
fault,  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  The  withholding  of  praise  will  soon 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  displeasure.  So  you  will  save  time 
and  temper. 

Give  but  few  orders ;  see  that  they  are  obeyed  promptly  and  fully. 
Give  directions  to  a  class  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone,  loud  enough 
(and  only  loud  enough)  to  be  heard  by  all  concerned,  the  tone  being 
that  of  command;  disobedience  will  be  a  breach  of  discipline.  Direc- 
tions to  an  individual  are  better  given  in  the  form  of  a  request,  the 
tone  being  that  of  courtesy;  disobedience  will  be  a  breach  of  good 
manners.  "Attention!  class;  close  books;  take  up  slates;  John, 
have  the  goodness  to  raise  the  window  next  you." 

Keep  your  class  well  in  hand;  stir  up  the  indolent;  restrain  the 
resdess;  give  your  instructions  to  the  class,  not  to  an  individual. 
The  class  is  the  teacher* s  unit.  The  point  to  be  gained  is  that  every 
member  of  it  shall  be  occupied  by  the  same  thoughts  at  the  same 
time.  Call  occasionally  for  a  general  answer  from  the  class  by  way 
of  keeping  them  awake.  Let  the  class  answer  by  a  show  of  hands, 
and  call  on  one  to  answer  orally.  Never  let  two  speak  at  once  (ex- 
cept in  concert  recitations),  nor  one  unless  he  has  received  permission. 
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Give  short  lessons.  Try  to  have  them  well  recited.  If  you  fail, 
and  find  that  the  majority  of  the  class  are  badly  prepared,  inflict  the 
usual  penalty  at  once;  drop  the  form  of  recitation,  and  ^each  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  lesson  viva  voce.  You  only  waste  time  and  temper 
by  pumping  a  dry  well. 

If,  owing  to  the  weather,  or  your  head  ache,  or  the  weariness  of 
the  pupils,  or  any  other  "circumstances  beyond  your  control,"  you 
cannot  fix  the  attention  of  the  class  on  the  lesson,  stop;  change  the 
subject;  take  five  minutes  for  calisthenics,  if  the  weather  is  cool,  or  a 
song,  if  it  is  warm;  give  them  a  conundrum,  or  tell  them  a  story;  do 
something,  anything,  that  will  bring  the  thoughts  of  all  the  class  into 
one  channel,  and  then  resume  your  lesson.  Never  allow  yourself  to 
talk  to  a  restless  or  inattentive  class,  and,  remember,  the  resdessness 
and  inattention  may  be  as  much  your  fault  as  theirs. 

Order  is  essential ;  but  it  should  not  be  your  primary  object.  Order 
is  to  teaching  what  the  shadow  is  to  the  substance — an  accompani- 
ment, a  sign,  an  effect — not  a  cause.  If  a  school  is  well  taught,  good 
order  necessarily  follows.  But  a  teacher,  well  armed,  may  have  good 
external  order,  and  do  no  good  teaching.  Such  order  is  not 
"Heaven's  first  law.'*  The  more  perfect  the  order  in  a  badly  taught 
school,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  scholars.  Perfect  silence,  unbroken 
stillness,  are  not  in  themselves  desirable  for  young  children,  however 
necessary  they  may  be  for  good  school  work.  A  good  teacher  will 
rather  seek  to  produce  them  as  the  results  of  good  teaching  than  to 
enforce  them  as  conditions  precedent  to  teaching.  Maintain  no  more 
and  no  less  order  than  is  necessary  to  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to 
do  their  work  efficiently.  The  mind  cannot  work  to  advantage  un- 
less free  from  external  constraint  and  internal  anxiety.  Be  careful, 
therefore,  to  make  your  pupils  feel  at  home.  Do  not  drive,  habit- 
ually, with  a  tight  rein,  but  be  ready  to  pull  up  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing.—  Tke  Teacher. 


Arithmetical  Teaching— Principles  and  Directions. 

The  two  motives  of  arithmetical  teaching  are — 

1.  The  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 

2.  The  habit  of  accurate  and  rapid  calculation. 
To  attain  the  first — 

a.  All  teaching  must  be  objective, 

b.  Objective  study  comprehends  either  fixing  the  attention  upon 
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objects  directly  or  concentrating  the  mind  upon  mental  pictures  of 
objects  (percepts). 

c.  Seeing  the  relations  of  things  is  reasoning ;  it  follows  then  that 
without  the  actual  presence  of  the  things,  or  the  impressions  in  the 
mind  produced  by  the  things,  reasoning  is  impossible. 

d.  The  words  of  a  problem  must  represent  to  the  mind  things  and 
their  relations  with  sufficient  clearness,  or  the  problem  cannot  be 
properly  solved. 

e.  Pupils  should  be  led  repeatedly  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the 
thing  or  process  to  be  defined,  and  then  be  required  to  tell  what  they 
see.  The  rule  should  be  deduced  from  the  process  and  the  principle 
from  facts  in  the  same  way.  When  a  rule  or  definition  is  understood 
it  may  be  changed  to  the  best  form  by  suggestion  and  correction,  and 
then  learned  verbatim, 

f.  The  habit  of  thoroughly  understanding  a  problem  before  any 
attempt  to  perform  it  is  made,  must  be  seduously  cultivated  at  the 
outset,  and  steadfastly  adhered  to  throughout  the  course. 

g.  Telling  pupils  that  which  good  teaching  would  lead  them  to 
discover  for  themselves,  deprives  them  of  opportunities  for  mental 
activity. 

h.  That  which  is  practical  (practised  in  common  Hfe),  should  be 
constanUy  used  in  teaching  when  it  comes  within  the  range  of  the 
course,  as  the  use  of  money,  weights,  measures,  and  measurements, 
judging  distance,  keeping  ordinary  accounts,  writing  bills,  notes,  re- 
ceipts, &c. 

To  attain  the  second — 

a.  The  habit  of  accurate  and  rapid  calculation  is  attained  by  re- 
peated drills,  proceeding  from  the  easiest  step  to  the  next  higher  one, 
mastering  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  keeping  all  previous  acquirements 
in  constant  practice. 

b.  Use  in  calculating,  as  in  the  solution  of  problems,  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words  and  the  briefest  formulas,  reading,  for  example,  4  +  7  as 
11,6  X  8  as  48,  just  as  h  o-r-s-e  is  pronounced  without  spelling. 

c.  Teach  all  that  is  alike  in  process  together  or  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, the  more  difficult  following  the  less ;  thus  addition  of  deci- 
mals and  compound  numbers  is  substantially  one  process,  and  if  so 
taught  will  aflford  a  wider  range  from  which  to  draw  examples. — 
Colonel  F.  W.  Parker. 
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Educational  Decalogue. — The  following  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  education  are  given  by  President  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  in 
his  Normal  Methods  of  Teaching : 

1.  The  primary  object  of  education  is  the  perfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

2.  The  perfection  of  the  individual  is  attained  by  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  his  powers. 

3.  These  powers  develop  naturally  in  a  certain  order,  which  should 
be  followed  in  education. 

4.  The  basis  of  this  development  is  the  self-activity  of  the  child. 

5.  This  self-activity  has  two  distinct  phases;  from  without  inward, 
— receptive  and  acquisitive;  and  from  within  outward, — productive 
and  expressive. 

6.  These  two  phases,  the  receptive  and  productive,  should  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  work  of  education. 

7.  There  must  be  objective  realities  to  supply  the  condition  for  the 
self-activity  of  the  mind. 

8.  Education  is  not  creative;  it  only  assists  in  developing  existing 
possibilities  into  realities. 

9.  Education  should  be  modified  by  the  different  tastes  and  talents 
of  the  pupil. 

10.  A  scheme  of  education  should  aim  to  attain  the  triune  results, 
— development,  learning  and  efficiency. 

From  the  same  author  we  quote  the — 

Teachers*  Decalogue. — i.  In  education,  culture  is  more  than 
knowledge. 

2.  Exercise  is  the  great  law  of  culture. 

3.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  give  careful  culture  to  the  perceptive 
powers  of  the  child. 

4.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  furnish  the  memory  of  the  child  with 
facts  and  words. 

5.  The  memory  should  be  trained  to  operate  by  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation and  suggestion. 

6.  The  power  of  forming  ideal  creations  should  be  carefully  culti- 
vated. 

7.  The  mind  should  be  gradually  led  from  concrete  to  abstract 
ideas. 

8.  A  child  should  be  gradually  led  from  particular  ideas  to  general 
ideas. 
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9.  A  child  should  be  taught  to  reason,  first  inductively  and  then  de- 
ductively. 

10.  A  child  should  be  gradually  led  to  attain  clear  conceptions  of 
the  intuitive  ideas  and  truths. 


A  •Spell.ng  Exercise. 

Negroes,  mulattoes,  and  sambos  carried  those  pianos  through  the 
porticoes,  and  the  echoes  from  the  grottoes  rose  as  tyros  played  solos 
round  the  heroes  and  hidalgoes,  who  were  playing  dominos  and  eat- 
ing mangoes  and  potatoes,  while  tornadoes  and  siroccos  raged  round 
the  volcanoes  in  the  archipelagoes,  frightening  desperadoes  and  mus- 
quitoes  as  lassos  do  buffaloes. 

Braggadocios,  bravadoes,  mestizos,  viragoes,  and  albinos  saw  hales 
in  grottoes,  and  on  palmettoes  with  stilettos  wrote  centos  and  mottoes, 
mementos  and  manifestoes  with  innuendoes  of  the  peccadillos  of  rene- 
gadoes  and  rancheros. 

A  harebrained  numskull  known  as  a  prejudiced  civilian  and  un- 
paralleled rascallion  superseded  the  colonel  of  the  battalion. 

A  fiery  erysipelas  succeeded  the  rheumatic  inflammation  arising 
from  exposure  in  the  planing  mill.  N.  B.  W. 


The  Massachusetts  Experiment  in  Education. 

BY  CHARLES    BARNARD. 

The  conventional  school,  with  its  book-lessons  and  recitations,  is  familiar  to  all ; 
but  the  new  public  school,  with  its  realistic  methods,  its  entertaining  sessions  devoted 
apparently  more  to  talking  than  recitation,  more  to  amusement  than  drudgery,  is  un- 
known as  yet  except  to  the  fortunate  children  of  a  few  towns.  We  recently  visited  a 
model  primary  school-room  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and,  sitting  down  among  the 
little  children,  tried  to  see  the  system  pursued  there  from  the  little  one's  point  of 
view. 

It  is  a  plain  room,  with  windows  on  two  sides.  In  the  sunny  windows  are  blossom* 
ing  plants,  and  on  the  walls  above  the  dado-like  blackboard  are  pretty  pictures,  stuffed 
birds,  and  crayon  sketches  of  plants  and  animals,  shells,  and  curious  things  from  fields 
and  woods.  The  boys  and  girls  enter  the  room  together,  and  take  their  seats  behind 
their  h'ttle  desks,  on  which  are  slates  and  pencils — nothing  more.  The  teacher 
comes,  a  smiling  woman  with  flowers  in  her  hand.  She  advances  to  the  front  of  the 
twoscore  children  and  begins  to  sing.  They  all  sing :  "  This  is  the  way  we  wash  our 
slates,  wash  our  slates,  so  early  in  the  morning.     This  is  the  way  we  wipe  our  slates. 
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wipe  our  slates,  so  early  in  the  morning/'  Some  of  the  girls  bring  little  pails  of 
water,  and  each  child  dips  a  sponge  in  the  water  and  washes  the  slate  as  they  sing. 

"  Pussy  Willow's  class,'*  says  the  teacher,  "  may  copy  the  red  words ;  Tommy 
Thomdike's  class  may  take  the  green  words;  and  Jenny's  class  may  take  the  white 
words." 

These  words  are  already  written  in  colored  crayons  on  the  blackboard.  Three 
rows  of  the  children  take  their  slates  and  begin  to  copy  the  colored  words — a  happy 
device  for  teaching  to  write  and  ♦*  to  tell  colors." 

"  Sophy  May's  class,"  resumes  the  teacher,  "  may  come  to  the  blackboard,  and  the 
babies  may  make  a  fence  and  a  gate  with  the  sticks." 

One  of  the  giris  places  a  handful  of  large  shoe-pegs  on  the  desk  of  each  of  the 
youngest  children,  and  several  of  the  children  come  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  stand 
before  the  blackboard.  They  are  invited  to  tell  what  the  teacher  holds  in  her  hand. 
Every  hand  is  raised  with  almost  frantic  eagerness.  They  know  what  that  is. 
"  What  is  it,  Johnny  ?"  "A  cat."  "  Can  you  tell  me  a  story  about  it  ?"  Every 
hand  is  up.  "  Well,  Katy  ?"  "  I  see  a  cat."  "  Good ;  now  look  at  this  on  the 
board."  She  writes  in  script  "cat."  "What  is  that?"  Not  a  hand  is  raised, 
though  every  eye  is  intently  studying  the  unfamiliar  letters.  "  What  is  this  ?"  says 
the  teacher,  rapidly  making  a  sketch  of  the  cat.  They  all  see  that.  "  Now  [point- 
ing to  the  word]  what  does  this  stand  for?"  Two  hands  are  up.  "  Freddy  ?"  "  A 
cat."  "  Oh,  no.  Mary  ?"  "  Cat."  "  Right !  Now  I  will  add  our  old  friend," 
and  with  this  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  word.  "  Now  Freddy  is  right — *  a  cat.' 
Who  can  find  another  ?"  With  this  the  word  "  cat "  is  written  a  number  of  times  on 
different  parts  of  the  board,  and  the  children  eagerly  hunt  it  up. 

The  sentence,  "  I  see  a  cat,"  is  written  on  the  board.  That  puzzles  the  children. 
One  has  it;  another,  and  another.  "Mary?"  "I  have  a  cat?"  "No.  Sophy?" 
"  I  see  a  cat."  The  word  "  see  "  is  wholly  new  to  the  class,  and  they  get  at  it  from 
the  context,  and  have  its  appearance  fixed  in  the  mind  by  association.  "  Now  you 
may  copy  this  on  your  slates.  Good-bye."  This  dismisses  the  class,  and  they  return 
to  their  seats  to  write  and  rewrite  the  two  new  words  whose  sound,  meaning,  and  as- 
pect they  have  just  learned.  The  pronoun  and  the  article  they  learned  before ;  so 
that  now  they  join  them  to  new  words,  and  study  spelling,  language  and  writing  at 
the  same  time. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  no  special  novelty  in  this  lesson.  Other  teachers  have 
used  objects  as  a  basis  of  instruction.  The  thing  to  be  observed  is  this  :  These  chil- 
dren do  not  know  their  letters.  They  do  not  study  the  alphabet  at  all.  The  aim  is 
far  wider  than  mere  learning  to  read.  First,  the  child's  interest  must  be  won  by  the 
sight  of  some  familiar  object.  Secondly,  the  word  is  a  substitute  for  the  picture. 
The  child  is  not  told  anything.  He  must  arrive  at  things  through  his  own  thinking. 
There  is  no  reward  or  punishment,  no  head  or  foot  of  the  class.  Each  one  must  tell 
a  story — that  is,  he  must  say  something,  make  a  complete  sentence,  and  not  use  de- 
tached words.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the  young  scholar 
must  be  happy  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  because  that  which  is  happily  learned 
is  remembered. 

The  youngest  class  in  numbers  is  now  called  up  to  a  large  table,  on  which 
are  scattered  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  such  as  are  used  for  toys.  The  six  little 
men  and  women  have  learned  already  five  numerals.  They  can  count  five,  but  no 
more.     To-day  they  are  to  learn  five  more  numbers.    Again  the  same  merry  session. 
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the  same  stories  told,  language,  expression,  grammar,  and  numbers,  all  taught  at 
once.  Each  child  has  ten  blocks,  and  the  game  begins.  The  teacher  leads  the 
sport. 

"  I  have  Bve  blocks,  two  and  two  and  one.  Now  I  hold  one  more.  How  many 
are  there  now  ?"  Half  the  hands  are  up.  "  Well,  Teddy  ?"  "  Seven,"  says  Ted, 
with  enthusiasm  **  How  many  think  Teddy  is  right  ?  None.  Well,  Kitty,  tell  us 
about  it."  "  I  have  five  blocks,  and  I  add  one,  and  have  six."  "  Six  what  ?" 
"Six  blocks."  "  How  many  noses  have  we  around  the  table?  Well,  Tommy?" 
"Eight."  "No;  we  will  not  count  company.  Tell  me  something  about  it." 
"  I  see  seven  noses."  "  Now  we'll  all  go  to  sleep."  Every  head  is  bent  down 
while  the  teacher  quickly  removes  two  of  the  six  blocks.  "  We  wake  up  and  find 
something."  Every  eye  is  intently  studying  the  blocks.  "  Tell  us  about  it,  Jenny." 
"  There  were  six  blocks,  and  two  have  been  taken  away."  "  How  many  are  left, 
Teddy  ?"     "  There  are  four  blocks  left." 

With  exhaustless  pdtience,  good  humor,  and  ingenuity  the  lesson  proceeds,  every 
problem  being  performed  with  the  blocks,  and  every  fact  fixed  in  the  mind  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  child.  If  bad  grammar  is  used,  it  is  quietly  corrected  without  a 
word  of  expiation.     The  habit  of  right  speaking  is  the  only  aim. 

By  this  time  the  school  is  becoming  weary.  They  have  all  worked  hard  for  fifteen 
minutes.  It  is  time  for  a  change.  The  class  is  dismissed,  and  the  teacher  begins  to 
sing.  It  is  a  merry  song  about  the  rain  and  the  snow,  and  all  join  with  the  greatest 
interest,  because  at  the  end,  when  the  snow  falls  and  covers  the  ground,  there  are 
mock  snow  balls  to  be  picked  up  from  the  floor  and  tossed  all  over  the  room  in  a 
jolly  riot  of  fun.     Everybody  feels  better  and  ready  for  work  again. 

The  teacher  writes  a  series  of  simple  sums  in  addition  on  the  board,  and  the  whole 
school  watch  her  with  the  keenest  interest.  Now  for  a  grand  competition  in  lan- 
guage, grammar,  arithmetic,  and  imagination.  As  soon  as  the  figures  are  set  forth  a 
dozen  hands  are  up.  "  Well,  Lizzy ?"  Lizzy  rises  and  says:  "I  was  walking  in 
the  fields,  and  I  met  two  butterflies,  and  then  I  saw  two  more,  and  that  made  four 
butterflies."  "  Good."  The  answer  is  put  under  the  sum,  and  another  child  is 
called.  "  I  had  seven  red  roses,  and  a  man  gave  me  three  white  roses,  and  then  I 
had  ten  roses."  By  this  time  the  school  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  game.  Forty 
hands  are  up,  trying  in  almost  frantic  eagerness  for  a  chance  to  bowl  over  one  of  the 
sums  and  tell  a  story.  Whispering  is  plenty.  One  by  one  the  sums  are  answered 
and  the  quaint  stories  told.  Then  all  the  upper  figures  of  the  sums  are  removed,  and 
the  lesson  is  changed  to  subtraction.  Again  the  stories.  "  I  had  four  red  apples, 
and  I  gave  two  away,  and  then  I  had  two  apples,"  etc.  Nearly  every  one  mentioned 
the  color  of  the  object  described.  The  children  plainly  observed  color  in  everything. 
They  took  their  subjects  from  out  of-doors,  as  if  all  their  thoughts  were  of  the  woods, 
the  fields,  and  the  street.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  lesson  is  the  intense 
eagerness  to  tell  something,  the  alertness,  the  free  play  to  the  imagination  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  the  absence  of  formality  and  anything  like  a  task  or  recitation.  It  is  prac- 
tically an  exercise  in  imagination,  grammar,  language,  expression,  and  arithmetic. 

Then  follows  another  song.  The  slates  of  those  who  have  been  writing  are 
examined,  and  even  the  babies  who  were  playing  with  the  shoe-pegs  are  commended 
for  their  work.  They  are  not  strictly  learners.  They  are  like  little  fellows  put  in 
a  boys'  choir,  not  to  sing,  but  to  sit  among  singers  in  an  atmosphere  of  study. 

A  class  in  reading  is  then  called  up.    Each  child  has  a  book  and  reads  a  sentence 
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in  turn.  The  manner  of  reading  is  peculiar.  The  pupil  first  reads  the  entire  sen- 
tence over  to  herself  in  silence,  and  then,  looking  up  from  the  book,  speaks  it  in  a 
natural  manner,  as  if  talking  to  the  teacher.  The  lesson  is  a  story,  aptly  illustrated 
by  a  good  picture,  and  the  children  not  only  understand  what  they  read,  but  enjoy  it. 
This  done,  they  turn  back  to  a  story  they  had  read  before.  Now  the  exercise  is  to 
read  the  story,  a  paragraph  at  a  time,  in  their  own  words,  to  practise  expression,  and 
to  prove  that  they  understand  what  they  read.  Next,  a  new  story  is  taken,  and  the 
class  gives  its  attention,  not  to  the  text,  but  to  the  picture.  *'  Can  any  one  tell  me 
something  about  this  picture?"  There  is  an  intense  study  over  the  book  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  hands  go  up.  "  I  see  a  dog."  "  I  see  a  crane."  "  The  crane  is 
standing  on  one  foot."  "  The  dog  is  a  pug."  "  Tell  us  something  about  the  dog." 
"  The  dc^  has  four  legs."  "  He  has  two  ears."  "  The  crane  has  wings"'  "  The 
crane  is  a  bird."  "  The  dog  is  an  animal."  "The  dog  looks  very  cross.  Perhaps  he 
is  going  to  bark  at  the  crane."  All  these  statements  are  given  in  breathless  eagerness, 
as  if  each  child  were  anxious  to  add  something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  over  seven  years  of  age. 

Another  class  b  called.  They  form  a  line  before  the  blackboard,  and  the  teacher 
sajrs:  "  Who  can  tell  me  something?  Well,  Susie?"  "  I  have  a  red  apple  in  my 
pocket."  The  teacher  writes  it  on  the  board,  and  before  it  is  written  the  hands  are 
up  and  there  is  a  ripple  of  laughter  through  the  class.  Teacher  has  made  a  mistake. 
"  Where  is  it.  Tommy?''  "  You  made  a  small  i  at  the  beginning."  "  Right.  An- 
other story."  "  It  is  a  cloudy  day."  This  is  written,  "  It's  a  cloudy  Day."  The 
hands  go  up  again.  "  Where  is  it,  Jane?"  "  The  capital  D  is  wrong."  The  hands 
are  still  up,  eagerly  thrust  right  in  the  teacher's  face,  in  a  sort  of  passionate  anxiety  to 
get  the  chance  to  explain  the  error.  **  She  said  it  is  and  not  t^'j."  "  Right."  Still 
the  hands  are  up.  "The  dot  has  been  left  out."  "Good.  Any  more  mistakes?" 
Not  a  band  is  raised,  though  the  eyes  scan  the  letters  again  to  see  if  there  be  nothing 
more.  They  crowd  close  up  to  the  blackboard  and  watch  every  word  as  it  is  written 
with  unflagging  interest. 

To  vary  the  lesson,  a  sentence  is  written  on  the  board  containing  two  words  the 
children  have  never  seen.  They  swarm  like  bees  around  a  plate  of  honey,  standing 
close  up  to  the  strange  words,  even  touching  each  letter  with  the  tiny  fingers,  and 
silently  tr3ring  to  spell  them  out  by  the  sound  of  the  letters.  One  child  tries  and 
fails,  plainly  showing  that  nearly  all  the  sentence  is  understood,  but  the  new  words 
are  not  wholly  mastered.  Another  tries  and  gets  it  right,  and  is  rewarded  by  dis- 
missal to  her  seat.  Other  sentences  and  new  words  are  tried,  and  there  is  a  lively 
competition  to  read  them.  No  one  speaks  the  new  words  alone,  but  each  reads  the 
whole  sentence  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  if  it  were  grasped  as  a  whole.  As  fast 
as  the  right  answer  is  given  the  pupils  return  to  their  seats,  till  all  have  answered. 

The  first  class  in  simple  fractions  then  come?  up.  It  is  studying  the  deep  science 
of  wholes  and  halves,  quarters  and  eighths.  The  first  step  is  really  to  see  a  whole 
divided  into  eight  parts,  and  then  to  study  a  diagram  on  the  board.  The  class  gather 
around  a  low  table,  and  each  is  given  a  lump  of  clay.  EUich  one  pats  his  lump  down 
to  a  square  pancake  on  the  table.  The  object  now  is  to  enable  each  child  to  see  visi- 
ble quantities  by  size  and  weight,  and  the  effect  of  division.  The  cake  of  clay  is  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts,  and  these  again  divided,  and  the  portions  compared  by 
size  and  weight.  Each  experiment  with  the  clay  is  made  the  basis  of  an  example 
of  fractions,  and  must  be  explained  in  words.    The  addition  of  fractions  is  studied 
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in  the  same  way.  One  child's  cake  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  four  are  taken 
away,  and  half  a  cake  is  added  to  make  a  whole  cake.  The  children  see  the  one 
half  and  four  eighths  put  together  to  form  one  whole,  and  they  speak  of  it  as  a  real 
fact,  and  not  as  an  unmeaning  formula  read  in  a  book.  On  the  blackboard  they  draw 
in  white  chalk  four  bands  of  equal  size.  Then  each  is  divided  by  green  lines.  The 
pupil  sees,  by  tracing  the  colors  through  each  band,  the  exact  relation  of  whole, 
halves,  and  quarters. 

With  all  the  lessons  that  have  been  described  there  is  at  frequent  intervals  a  story 
or  some  exercise  to  change  the  current  of  the  thoughts.  Not  all  these  lessons  can  be 
seen  in  one  day  or  in  one  school.  They  are  only  typical  lessons  as  seen  by  the  writer 
in  different  primary  schools  in  Boston,  Dedham,  and  Quincy. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  over  which  the  children  of  the  United  States  have  shed 
floods  of  useless  tears,  it  is  the  "Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures"  in  the  ancient 
arithmetics.  Here  is  a  new  set  of  miserables  just  come  to  the  edge  of  these  horrid 
tables.  Shall  they  go  on  in  the  same  unhappy  way,  trying  to  say  "  two  pints  make 
one  quart,*'  or  shall  they  see  the  things,  and,  half  in  sport,  learn  the  easy  lesson? 
After  the  lesson  they  can  glibly  recite  the  table,  because  they  have  seen  what  it 
means. 

Here  are  the  tin  and  wooden  measures,  with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  bushel  of  bran, 
ranged  on  the  table  before  the  class.  The  teacher  holds  up  the  smallest  tin  measure 
and  asks  what  it  is.  Some  say  it  is  a  quart,  others  a  pint.  After  some  delay  it  is 
decided  to  be  a  gill.  '*  Can  any  one  spell  it  or  write  it  on  the  board  ?"  This  is  done, 
and  the  next  step  is  to  experiment  with  the  measure.  One  of  the  girls  fills  it  with 
water  and  makes  a  statement  about  it:  **  I  have  one  gill  of  water.*'  Having  ob- 
tained  a  unit  of  measure,  the  next  is  taken,  and  the  pint  is  considered  by  filling  it 
with  water,  by  means  of  the  gill  measure,  and  counting  the  number  of  gills  required 
to  fill  it.     For  dry  measure,  the  bran  is  used  instead  of  water. 

This  class  are  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old.  They  are  in  the  upper  primary 
classes,  and  have  already  spent  two  or  three  years  at  school.  It  might  be  thought 
that  they  would  not  care  for  such  methods  of  instruction.  It  does  not  so  appear. 
There  is  the  same  alertness  of  attention,  the  same  eagerness  to  tell  a  story  or  to  ex- 
press themselves,  as  in  the  youngest  children,  with  perhaps  a  little  less  playfulness 
and  more  gravity. 

A  class  in  geography  is  studying  the  shape,  surface,  and  the  general  features  of  the 
continent  of  Australia.  One  of  the  class  is  appointed  to  act  as  its  scribe  and  write 
out  the  facts  as  learned.  The  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  read  their  books,  and  are 
up  now  for  examination.  On  the  table  before  the  class  is  a  pile  of  brown  moulding 
sand.  The  first  step  is  to  spell  the  name  Australia.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
the  constant  practice — to  spell  all  the  important  words  of  the  lesson  as  it  proceeds, 
the  correct  spelling  being  at  the  same  time  written  on  the  board  by  the  scribe.  The 
study  of  tte  shape  of  Australia,  its  surface,  mountain  ranges,  and  plains,  is  performed 
entirely  with  the  moulding  sand.  Each  pupil  volunteers  a  fact  concerning  the  mat- 
ter, and  illustrates  it  in  the  heap  of  sand.  First  the  general  outline,  then  the  capes, 
bays,  etc.,  then  the  mountain  ranges,  plains,  etc.  If  any  one  makes  a  mistake,  either 
in  describing  the  thing  or  in  arranging  the  sand,  there  is  a  vote  taken  to  see  if  the 
majority  of  the  class  can  correct  the  error.  By  the  end  of  the  lesson  a  complete  re- 
lief map  has  been  constructed  in  sand  on  the  table.  Every  subject  in  geography,  the 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  etc.,  that  can  be  shown  by  a  plan  or  map,  is  illustrated 
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on  the  table  in  the  sand  or  with  modelling  clay.  The  child  is  not  told  to  read  in  a 
book  that  "  an  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water.**  These 
children  are  given  a  lump  of  clay  and  instructed  to  make  an  island  of  clay  on  the 
table,  and  then  to  cover  the  top  of  the  table  (it  is  really  a  shallow  tank)  with  water, 
to  show  that  the  island  is  really  surrounded  by  water.  In  some  schools  the  table  is 
painted  blue  to  represented  the  water,  and  the  brown  sand  aptly  indicates  the  land. 

As  with  the  weights  and  measures,  so  the  measures  of  length  are  studied  by  means 
of  tape  stretched  along  the  wall.  Upon  this  tape  the  pupils  measure  off  the  foot,  the 
yard,  the  rod.  Each  child  is  provided  with  a  foot  rule  as  a  part  of  his  school  appa- 
ratus, and  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  various  lessons.  The  study  of  the  rod  and  yard 
grows  out  of  this,  and  they  get  what  no  one  who  merely  learns  by  rote  that  "  twelve 
inches  make  one  foot,  three  feet  one  yard,'*  etc.,  ever  can  get — an  exact  and  real  idea 
of  the  yard  and  rod.  From  this  tape  the  teacher  readily  brings  out  a  lesson  in  num- 
bers. For  instance,  she  writes  on  the  board :  "  If  I  paid  nine  dollars  for  eighteen 
feet  of  land,  how  much  did  three  yards  cost?"  The  pupils  see  the  foot 
and  yard  plainly  marked  off  on  the  tape.  They  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  com- 
parative lengths,  and  this  assists  the  mental  process  required  to  solve  the  question. 
In  fact,  all  arithmetical  problems  can  be  taught  by  the  blocks,  the  wet  and  dry  mea- 
sures, the  rules  and  tapes,  without  once  referring  to  a  book.  In  point  of  fact,  it  does 
not  appear  advisable  to  use  books  at  all,  but  to  study  numbers  from  objects,  or  by 
means  of  the  board  or  stories  of  imaginary  transactions  from  real  life.  The  study  of 
numbers  is  confined  to  the  first  four  rules,  simple  fractions  and  perhaps  in- 
terest. This  carries  the  pupil  about  half-way  through  the  grammar  school,  and  it 
covers  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  business  transactions.  The  tables,  addition, 
multiplication,  weights,  etc..  are  in  time  all  learned,  but  they  are  placed  last,  and  not 
first.  I  heard  a  teacher  recite  rapidly  a  series  of  sums  in  this  way :  "  I  had  six  ap- 
ples, I  took  one  away,  added  five,  divided  by  two,  squared  them,  gave  away  five,  lost 
one,  sold  two,  bought  ten  and  ten  and  five  and  four  and  three,  and  lost  seven,  and 
divided  them  all  with  Kate  and  Jenny  and  Tommy  and  Jack  and  Ned.  How  many 
did  they  have,  and  how  many  were  left  ?'*  For  about  thirty  seconds  there  was  a 
pause,  and  then  one  called  out  that  he  had  it,  and  then  another  and  another,  till  all 
said  they  had  solved  the  problem.  Perhaps  a  whole  minute  elapsed,  and  then,  on 
calling  on  one  scholar  for  the  answer,  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  school  whether  or 
not  the  answer  was  right.  While  there  may  be  nothing  specially  novel  in  this 
method  of  teaching,  this  point  must  be  observed:  These  children  had  been  wholly 
instructed  by  the  new  methods.  They  were  probably  weak  on  the  •*  tables,**  or  in 
the  mere  parrot-like  recitation  of  formulas,  yet  they  displayed  a  degree  of  quickness, 
a  readiness  of  memory,  comprehension,  and  reasoning,  that  was  remarkable.  With 
shorter  questions  involving,  say,  two  sums  in  one  rapidly  spoken  in  one  sentence,  the 
answers  came  in  a  volley  from  ihe  class  the  instant  the  sentence  was  finished,  show- 
ing that  the  mental  processes  had  been  just  as  rapid  as  the  spoken  words. 

It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  public-school  children  leave  school  when  about  half- 
way through  the  grammar  school.  The  question  is.  Does  this  objective  teaching;  fit  or 
unfit  the  boy  for  his  probable  position  in  life?  Is  this  the  best  schooling  for  the  poor 
man*s  child  ?  Without  venturing  our  final  opjnion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  aims 
of  the  system  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  all  the  aims  are  more  or  less  thor- 
oughly accomplished.  First  of  all,  the  child  must  be  happy.  He  must  be  at  ease 
and  pleased  with  his  work,  or  little  will  be  learned,  and  the  training  will  be  slight. 
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The  child  has  senses  through  which  he  receives  all  he  can  know,  and  makes  known 
the  thought  that  is  in  him.  His  senses  must  be  trained  by  use ;  hence  the  games,  the 
blocks,  the  colors,  the  music,  pictures,  and  real  objects.  Imagination  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  mental  quality  given  to  human  beings :  it  must  be  cultivated  continu- 
ally, that  the  mind  may  work  quickly  and  surely.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  continual 
story -telling,  the  imaginary  sums,  and  the  use  of  pictures.  The  studies  are  very  lim- 
ited, because  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  the  tools  with  which  the  work  of 
the  world  is  performed.  These  are  enough  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  must  leave  school 
before  the  grammar  term  Is  over.  If  he  has  these,  the  world  of  work  and  learning 
is  all  before  him.  It  has  been  said  that  the  boy  taken  from  these  schools  and  made 
an  entry  clerk  will  be  a  failure,  because,  while  he  is  quick  of  observation,  lively  of 
imagination,  and  learned  in  a  thousand  things  of  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  sea, 
his  businesses  to  take  the  numbers  from  bales  and  boxes  correctly.  This  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  all  the  rest  is  useless.  This  may  be  true  in  a  certain  sense.  Let  us 
wait  twenty  years  and  see  where  the  boy  will  be.  Will  he  be  still  an  entry  clerk,  or 
a  merchant  ?  In  mechanical  trades  there  is  a  fear  that  such  teaching  will  unfit  the 
boy  for  tending  a  nail  machine  or  a  shoe-pegging  machine.  This  might  be  well 
founded  if  such  trades  were  to  cling  to  the  old  minute  subdivisions  of  labor,  and  the 
Old  World  notion  that  a  workman  must  stick  to  one  trade  all  his  life.  A  celebrated 
builder  of  machine  tools  once  said  of  one  of  his  lathes :  **  It  will  take  a  man  of 
science  to  run  that  lathe.'*  The  tendency  of  all  tools  is  towards  complexity,  and 
mechanical  trades  continually  demand  more  "  all  round  men,"  more  workmen  ready 
to  change  from  tool  to  tool  and  task  to  task.  The  American  boy  from  the  new 
schools  will  be  a  master  at  many  trades ;  he  has  been  taught  to  use  his  imagination, 
to  observe,  to  use  his  senses  and  his  mind  in  a  workmanlike  manner. —  The  Century. 


EDITORIAL  PABAGRAPHS. 

Our  readers  will  notice  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Journal.  With  the  Feb- 
ruary number  we  increased  it  eight  or  ten  pages.  It  is  not  yet  as  large  as  we  desire. 
So  soon  as  the  increase  in  our  subscription  list  will  justify  it  we  propose  to  enlarge  it 
still  more.  Meantime  we  hope  our  friends  will  aid  us  in  increasing  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers. The  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Superintendents,  soon  to  occur,  affords 
a  very  suitable  opportunity  for  our  friends  in  all  the  counties  and  cities  to  send  us 
good  lists. 

Again  we  have  been  delayed  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal.  It  will,  however, 
reach  our  subscribers  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  We  expect  to  issue  the 
April  number  immediately  after  its  adjournment. 

We  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  our  friends  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Superintendents  on  the  15th  April.  The  experience  of  last  year  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  the  meetings  as  well  as  how  pleasant  they  may  be  made. 

The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  will  meet 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  15-18,  1884.  Officers :  President,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell, 
Boston;  Secretary,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Treasurer,  N.  A.  Calkins, 
124  East  8oth  St.,  New  York. 

National  Educational  Exposition. — General  Director,  J.  H.  Smart,  Lafayette, 
Ind. ;  Western  R.  R.  Supt.,  W.  D.  Parker,  River  Falls,  Wis. ;  Eastern  R.  R.  Supt., 
J.  M.  Hall,  Providence,  R.  1. 
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Excursion  Managers. —Throughout  Northwest  to  Yellowstone  Park — W.  D.  Par- 
ker, River  Falls,  Wis. ;  To  Oregon,  William  A.  Mowry,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  To  Cali- 
fornia, Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass. ;  To  Colorado,  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col.; 
To  Alaska,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  care  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Book  Notioes. 

THE  BRITISH  POETS:  Riverside  Edition.  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems 
of  the  best  English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth,  embracing  all  the  Poems 
of  the  most  distinguished  Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poets;  with 
Historical  and  Critical  Notices,  edited  by  Professor  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard 
University,  Assisted  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Eiiot  Norton  and  Arthur 
Gilman.  A  Handsome  Library  Edition,  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  tastefully 
bound.  68  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top.  Price  per  volume,  in  cloth,  $1.75;  in 
half  calf,  I3.50;  the  set  in  cloth,  ^100.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

No  library  could  lay  claim  to  any  considerable  degree  of  completeness  that  did  not 
contain  in  larger  or  smaller  measure  the  works  of  the  British  Poets.  This  edition  of 
sixty-eight  volumes,  a  library  in  itself,  presents  some  features  that  render  it  especially 
desirable.  It  contains  the  writings  not  only  of  the  great  poets,  but  also  of  those  of 
less  rank  and  celebrity  who  are  clearly  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  collection  that  attempts 
to  show  the  entire  wealth  and  variety  of  British  poetry.  It  is  thus  a  peculiarly  rich 
and  diversified  repository  of  poetical  literature,  and  affords  the  amplest  means  for  the 
study  of  the  historical  development  of  British  poetry  and  its  distinctive  characteristics 
in  different  centuries  and  under  the  dissimilar  political,  social,  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  five  centuries  from  Chaucer  to  Words- 
north.  The  four  volumes  of  Ballads,  edited  with  the  greatest  care  by  Professor 
Child,  add  much  to  the  completeness  and  variety  of  the  collection. 

Another  feature  is  the  excellent  editorial  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  it. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  making  the  selection,  in  securing  an  accurate  text, 
and  in  supplying  such  notes  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  obscure  allusions  and  the 
dialectic  words  and  phrases  clear  to  the  reader.  The  name  of  Professor  Child  is 
ample  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  this  department;  yet  further  assurance,  if  such 
were  needed,  would  be  found  in  his  corps  of  assistants. 

An  important  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  biograpical  and  critical  element.  A 
Memoir  of  the  life,  with  a  sketch  of  the  times  and  contemporaries  of  each  poet  is 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Besides  the  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays  written  by  the 
editor  and  his  coadjutors,  it  includes  Rev.  John  Newton's  Memoir  of  Cowper;  Izaac 
Walton's  Life  of  Donne;  Mitford's  Memoirs  of  Butler,  Dryden,  Falconer,  Gray, 
Milton,  Prior,  Swift,  and  Young ;  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Gay  and  of  Tickell ;  Mac- 
auley's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  R.  A.  Wilmott's  Life  of  George  Herbert;  Henry  Roger's 
Memoir  of  MarvelF;  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Parnell;  Southey's  Memoir  of  Watts;  Rev. 
Alex.  Dyce's  Memoirs  of  Akenside,  Collins,  Pope,  Shakespeare,  Skelton;  H.  T. 
Tucherman's  Memoir  of  Southey,  &c. 

The  fine  steel  portraits  which  accompany  many  of  the  volumes  add  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture, especially  for  those  who  are  curious  to  know  how  authors  look. 

The  volumes  are  crown  octavo,  a  very  desirable  size,  are  carefully  printed  on 
tinted  and  calendered  paper,  and  are  amply  and  substantially  bound  in  dark  brown 
cloth,  and  have  gilt  to)is;  an  elegant  and  tasteful  edition  in  every  respect. 

The  price,  considering  the  costly  elements  that  enter  into  the  production  of  this 
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edition,  is  very  reasonable.     The  works  of  each  poet  are  sold  separately,  except  where 
two  or  more  poets  are  grouped  together. 

A  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES;  Re- 
vised Edition,  by  A.  Schuyler,  LL.D.,  President  Baldwin  University,  Author  of 
Elements  of  Geometry,  &c.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York.     Sample  copy,  ^i. 

In  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  this  popular  text  book,  the  author  has  sought  not 
only  to  preserve  the  approved  characteristics  of  former  editions,  but  to  obviate  un- 
necessary difficulties,  remove  obscurities,  remedy  defects,  secure  a  natural  grading  of 
the  problems,  and  supply  such  other  features  as  experience  in  the  use  of  the  book  has 
shown  to  be  advisable.  The  book  is  elementary  enough  for  beginners  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  study,  but  students  not  sufficiently  mature  or  not  well  trained  in  arith- 
metic had  better  begin  with  a  more  elementary  work.  At  the  same  time  it  is  full 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  intending  to  pursue  the  higher  mathematics.  It 
will  doubtless  receive  the  hearty  endorsement  of  such  teachers  as  need  a  work  of 
its  kind. 

RAY'S  NEW  TEST  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  By  B.  O.  M.  DeBeck, 
A.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York.  Sample  copy,  35 
cents. 

This  volume  contains  5,000  new  test  examples  in  arithmetic,  carefully  graded.  It 
embraces  all  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  arithmetic,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  furnish 
the  necessary  number  and  variety  of  exercises  essential  to  successful  instruction  in 
the  subject.  It  can  be  used  with  any  series  of  arithmetics,  and  is  published  with  an- 
swers and  without  them. 

WENTWORTH  &  HILL'S  EXAMINATION  MANUALS— No.  i,  Arithmetic; 
No.  2,  Algebra.     Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

Each  of  these  manuals  consists  of  two  parts;  the  5rst  part  contains  one  hundred 
and  Bfiy  one  hour  examination  papers,  the  questions  for  which  have  been  selected 
mainly  from  the  English,  French  and  (German  collections  of  problems;  the  second  is 
a  collection  of  recent  examination  papers  actually  set  in  various  American  and  English 
institutions  of  learning.  The  examples  seem  to  be  well  selected  and  carefully  graded, 
and  many  of  them,  having  received  the  endorsement  of  high  institutions  of  learning, 
would  seem  to  need  no  further  commendation.  We  think  the  teacher  would  find 
them  very  useful  either  in  testing  the  pupil's  knowledge  or  in  reviewing  the  subject. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  F.  A.  Blackburn.  Boston  : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1883.     Mailing  price,  $1.10. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  its  title.  It  is  the  result  of  class- 
room work  successfully  conducted  by  the  author.  Two  objects  have  been  kept  in 
view,  to  make  a  book  small  enough,  without  oipttting  essentials,  to  be  mastered  by  a 
beginner,  and  to  arrange  the  principles  of  grammar  contained  in  it  as  systematically 
as  possible,  thus  making  them  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  retain.  All  that  is  common 
to  Latin  and  English  (definitions  of  parts  of  speech,  &c.,)  has  been  omitted.  The 
transition  from  our  own  to  another  language  is  difficult  at  best,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  learner's  mind  is  to  think  everything  different.  It  is  wise,  we  think,  to  give 
prominence  to  the  points  of  agreement  and  show  that  learning  a  foreign  language  is 
essentially  learning  the  particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  our  own.     Each  page  is 
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divided  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  part  contains,  in  coarser  print,  these  portions  of  the 
grammar  which  roust  be  absolutely  mastered,  and  represents  the  smallest  amount  to 
which  memorizing  can  be  limited ;  the  lower  half,  in  smaller  print,  contains  illustra- 
tions, explanations,  and  those  limitations  of  grammatical  principles  which  are  the 
outgrowth  of  usage,  and  should  be  learned  gradually  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  some  Latin  author.  The  book  does  not  claim  to  contain  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  a  finished  scholar,  but  what  it  contains  needs  only  to  be  supplemented,  not  un- 
learned. A  series  of  exercises  specially  adapted  to  the  grammar  is  added  to  give  the 
needed  illustration  and  drill  for  the  beginner. 

A  SYSTEVI  OF  RHETORIC.     By  C.  W.  Bardeen.     i2mo.  pp.  cxl.  674.     New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     ^1.50. 

The  author  begins  with  Sentence-Making,  which  is  to  Rhetoric  what  carpentry  or 
masonry  is  to  architecture — not  properly  a  part  of  it,  but  to  be  absolutely  mastered, 
so  that  the  architect's  ideas  may  be  carried  out  with  promptness  and  precision.  As 
preparatory  to  Rhetoric  proper,  this  part  of  the  work  gives  in  concise  form  and  with 
abundant  illustrations  the  practical  rules  for  exact  expression  that  are  in  most  fre« 
quent  need  even  by  experienced  writers. 

This  *'  handicraft/'  so  to  speak,  having  l)een  acquired,  the  student  is  ready  to  ap- 
ply it  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art.  Where,  first?  In  conversation.  He  is 
required  to  converse  almost  constantly,  and  he  has  already  learned  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  converse  well.  Let  him  see  that  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  apply 
pnrimarily  to  the  every-day  talk  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  Rhetoric  becomes  a  real 
thing.  Accordingly,  the  author  begins  with  a  fuller  and  more  familiar  treatment  of 
Conversation  than  we  have  elsewhere  found,  in  the  couise  of  which  he  develops  and 
practically  applies  to  the  talk  of  the  home,  the  play  ground,  and  the  class-room,  those 
rhetorical  principles  that  in  other  treatises  are  pointed  out  in  connection  with  essays, 
orations,  and  poems. 

That  this  makes  these  rules  real,  that  it  suggests  their  constant  application  and 
test,  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

As  all  must  talk,  so  nearly  all  must  write  letters  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Letter- Writing.  In  itself  this  subject  is  treated 
with  incisive  directness  and  practical  force,  business  letters  receiving  special  atten- 
tion. 

With  the  Essays  arises  a  new  necessity— of  formal  invention.  The  author  clearly 
shows  that  a  distinct  part  of  what  is  often  called  "  inspiration"  in  writing  comes  from 
hard  labor  under  fixed  rules  here  laid  down ;  that  this  labor  is  indispensable  even  to 
respectable  writing,  and  that  without  this  labor  no  production  is  worthy  to  be  called 
an  essay. 

The  Oration  introduces  a  new  feature — the  oral  delivery  to  an  audience,  with  all 
the  principles  of  articulation,  emphasis,  gesture,  and  other  principles  usually  referred 
to  Elocution  as  a  distinct  subject. 

Finally  comes  the  Poem,  which  is  more  briefly  treated,  but  under  which  it  was 
necessary  to  point  out  what  is  its  essence,  with  the  most  important  directions  as  to 
Rhythm. 
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Literary  Notes. 

— Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  announce  for  immediate  publication  a  Students'  Edi- 
tion of  "  Rawlinson's  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World."  It  will  be  issued 
in  Bve  octavo  volumes,  and  will  be  printed  from  the  same  plates  as  their  regular  edi- 
tion, and  will  contain  all  the  maps,  plates,  etc.,  of  that  edition,  the  only  difference 
being  in  width  of  the  margin  and  thickness  of  the  paper. 

They  ako  announce  a  new  story  entitled  "Carola,"  by  Hesba  Stretton. 

— The  new  edition  of  "Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,"  is  at  last 
ready  for  publication.  Parts  one  and  two  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  remaining 
ten  parts  will  be  published  during  the  coming  year.  A  vast  amount  of  new  material 
has  been  available  for  this  revision.  The  new  matter  introduced  will  increase  the 
work  to  double  its  former  size. 

— Two  years  ago  the  publishers  of  E.  P.  Roe's  works  determined  upon  the  some- 
what bold  experiment  of  issuing  a  limited  edition  of  his  first  story,  "  Barriers  Burned 
Away,"  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  cheap  libraries.  The  result  was  an  immediate 
sale  of  87,000  of  a  twenty-cent  edition.  They  now  announce  a  similar  edition  of  his 
third  story,  **  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr,"  for  which  twenty  illustrations  have  been  de- 
signed. The  price  of  the  book  will  be  twenty  five  cents,  and  the  first  impression 
50,000  copies. 

— General  Loring,  a  well-known  authority  on  Egyptian  affairs,  has  written  a  book 
entitled  **E1  Mahdi  and  the  Soudan,"  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  will  publish 
immediately. 

— Annals  of  Mathematics,  Pure  and  Applied,  edited  by  Ormond  Stone,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  University  of  Virginia,  William  M.  Thornton,  Professor  of  En- 
gineering, University  of  Virginia.     Terms:  Six  numbers,  per  annum,  $2.00. 

The  mathematical  magazine,  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  the  successor  of  the 
Analyst^  which  has  been  edited  for  the  past  ten  years  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hendricks,  and 
is  now  discontinued  by  him  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

In  form,  the  Annals  0/  Mathematics  will  be  small  quarto.  Each  number  will  con- 
tain at  least  twenty-four  pages.  These  numbers  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of  two 
months,  beginning  February  I,  1884. 

Like  the  Analyst,  the  new  journal  is  designed  to  be  a  medium  of  communication 
and  publication  for  teachers  and  students  of  mathematics.  The  purpose  of  the  edi- 
tors will  be  to  guide  and  encourage  the  study  of  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  in  all 
its  branches;  to  stimulate  independent  mathematical  investigation  by  offering  prompt 
publication  of  its  results;  to  report  the  more  important  advances  in  mathematical  dis- 
covery; and  to  register  the  more  valuable  additions  to  mathematical  literature. 

The  editors  would,  therefore,  invite  from  teachers  and  students  of  mathematics, 
contributions  of  their  original  work;  of  such  problems  of  real  utility  and  interest  as 
may  be  presented  to  them ;  of  papers  relating  to  the  history  and  bibliography  of 
mathematics;  and  of  critical  examinations  and  reviews  of  important  mathematical 
treatises  and  text-books,  both  American  and  foreign. 

Subscribers  and  contributors  will  please  address  Annals  0/  Mathematics^  University 
of  Virginia,  Va. 
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— A  well-known  firm  of  Architects,  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Co.,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  are  doing  valuable  service  in  its  frequent  publication  of  copiously  illus- 
trated works  on  building  and  architecture,  which  are  not  only  moderate  in  price  but 
in  accordance  with  a  constantly  improving,  popular,  artistic  taste.  The  new  and 
original  work  on  every  description  of  modem  Architectural  Detail  entitled  Palliser's 
Useful  Details,  published  at  $3,  perhaps  meets  the  extensive  and  actual  demand  for 
practical  designs  better  than  any  work  ever  issued  on  the  subject  of  building,  as  a 
builder  remote  from  a  city,  and  who  perforce  of  his  situation,  is  his  own  architect, 
needs  just  such  a  book,  giving,  as  it  does  every  description  of  American  constructive 
detail,  of  a  good  character  in  large  and  endless  variety  of  such  features  as  must  be 
wrought  into  the  small  houses,  stables,  shops,  etc.,  in  whose  construction  nine-tenths 
of  the  mechanics  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Architects  of  this  country  find  occu- 
pation. "Useful"  Details  they  are  properly  called,  and  consists  of  forty  plates — size 
of  each  20x26  inches. 

— Literature  for  the  Young. — The  Literary  News^  which,  for  four  years  has 
given  an  exhaustive  review  of  current  literature,  has  now  widened  its  scope  of  useful- 
ness by  adding  a  new  department,  devoted  to  Literature  for  the  Young.  This  depart- 
ment is  subdivided  into  three  sections  under  the  respective  headings,  "  The  Home  and 
Town  Library,'*  "The  Church  and  Sunday  School  Library,"  and  "The  School  and 
Reference  Library."  Special  care  will  be  devoted  to  the  Sunday  School  Department  of 
this  supplement,  which  aims  to  be  a  competent  and  faithful  guide  lo  Librarians, 
Book  Committees,  Sunday  School  Superintendents,  Clergymen,  Teachers,  and 
Parents.  The  editors  are  anxious  to  have  suggestions  and  practical  hints  from  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  planning  and  arranging  of  School  and 
Sunday  School  Libraries. 

Published  by  F.  Leypoldt,  31  and  32  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Magazines. 

Tbk  Southern  Hutorioal  Sooiett  Papbes  for  March.— Gootonts :  Last  Telegrams  of  the  Oonfede- 
racy — Correspondence  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge;  Memoir  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Magrnder,  Gen.  A.  L.  Long; 
Within  a  Stone's  Throw  of  Independence  at  Gettysburg;  How  they  made  8.  C  '•  Howl"— Letter 
from  one  of  '^Sherman's  Bummers ;"  Story  of  the  Arkausas.  Geo.  W.  Gift,  No.  2 ;  Operations  before 
Peteisbnrg.  May  «-ll,  18tt4— Report  of  Gen.  J.  Hagood;  Report  of  Col.  R.  P.  Graham;  A  Morn- 
ing CiUl  on  Oen.  Kirkpatrick,  E.  L.  Wells;  Sabine  Pass:— Federal  Account,  President  Davis's  Acconnt, 
Capt.  Odium's  Official  Report,  Com  L.  Smith's  Report.  Gen.  Magruder's  Order,  Newspaper  Account ; 
Letters  from  Fort  Snmpter,  Lieut.  I.  E  Jones ;    Editorial  Paragraphs ;  Literary  Notes. 

The  Ambrioan  Naturalist  for  March.— Contents :  The  Crab  Parasite,  Sacculina,  [Illus- 
trated]; Men  Ignorant  of  Fire;  Grave  Mounds  in  North  Carolina  and  Bast  Tennessee,  [111 ustratedl ; 
Colonial  Organisms ;  Anatomy  and  Phisiology  of  the  Family  Nepidae;  The  Creodonta,  [IllustratedJ ; 
£.  D.  Cope;  Editor's  Table;  Recent  Literature;  General  Notes :— Geography  and  Travels,  Geology 
and  Palseontology,  Botany,  Entomology,  Zoology,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy  and  His- 
tology;   Proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies. 

Bduoatioh  for  March-April.— Contents :  Frontispiece,  Hon.  Wendell  Phillips;  The  Nation,  tlie  only 
Patron  of  Bdncation  Equal  to  the  Emergency,  Gen.  John  Eaton;  Application  of  Principles  of  Pqr- 
chology  to  the  Work  of  Teaching.  J.  E.  Brodlie,  Ph.  D.;  Rights  ot  Children,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bascora  ;  In- 
diutrial  Education,  and  Industrial  Drawing  as  one  of  its  elements,  S.  B.  Warren,  C.  B. ;  The  Origin  of 
the  First  German  Universities,  G.  G.  Bush,  Ph.  D.;  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Grammar  Schools,  W. 
B.Perry;  Duties  ot  School  Superintendents,  J.  T.  Prince,  A.  M. ;  What  Moral  Results  Should  Com- 
mon School  Training  Give?  W.  N.  Hailman,  A.  M.;  Oo-Education,  Hon.  H.  S.  Tarbell;  Normal 
Schools,  Boport  of  Committee  to  National  Council  of  Education,  D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman; 
Foreign  Notes. 
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NoBTH  Amkuoah  Rbvibw  foe  Maeou.— Contents :  Ib  our  OiTllization  Perishable  ?  Judge  J.  A. 
Jameson ;  Agricultural  Politics  in  England,  W.  E.  Bear ;  A  Defenceless  Seaboard,  Gen.  H.  A.  Smalley ; 
Neither  Genius  nor  Martyr,  A.  H.Rhine;  The  Story  of  a  Nomination,  W.  0.  Stoddard;  Literary 
Resurrectionists,  C.  T.  Congdon ;  How  to  Improve  the  Mississippi,  Ro.  S.  Taylor :  The  Constitu- 
tionality of  Repudiation,  D.  H.  Chamberlain  and  John  S.  Wise,  M.  C. 

The  Amieican  Amtiquarian  for  January.— Ck>ntents :  Frontispiece,  "  The  Tablet  of  the  Cross  ;*' 
Native  Races  of  Columbia,  Sixth  Paper ;  The  Emblematic  Mounds  of  Wisconsin,  illustrated,  8.  D. 
Peet;  Abraham's  Offering  of  Isaac;  Correspondence— Copper  Implements,  Census  of  the  Twana  and 
Clallam  Indians,  Prehistoric  remains  from  Mississippi,  A  Stone  Pyramid  in  South  America,  Method  of 
Writing  Dakotah,  The  destruction  of  Mounds,  Antiquities  of  Hamilton  Co ,  Iowa,  Archaeology  in  Ohio, 
Discoveries  at  Jerusalem;  Editorial,  Editorial  Notes;  Personal;  Human  Bones  in  the  Quaternary: 
Recent  Discoveries ;  Linguistic  Notes ;  Notes  on  Classic  Archseology ;  Notes  from  Oriental  Periodicals ; 
Literary  Notes;  Book  Reviews. 

For  the  children — Ouh  Little  Oves  and  The  Nueseet. 

Thk  March  Cmtuet.— Ton  Moltke's  portrait  which  is  a  fine  frontispiece,  and  the  charnoter  por- 
trait of  Irving  as  Hamlet.  lend  a  personal  interest  to  the  March  Century.  Each  accompanies  a 
striking  article;  Miss  Helen  Zimmem  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  the  life  of  "Count  Yon  Moltke** 
with  anecdotal  interest,  and  J.  Ranken  Towse  contributes  a  pointed  estimate  of  Henry  Irving^ 
dramatic  art. 

The  paper  on  "The  Next  Presidency,"  by  ex-Attomej-General  Wayne  MacTeagh,  is  a  powerful 
analysis  of  the  political  situation,  and  a  cutting  satire  on  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  abuses 
which  await  the  reforming  hand  of  the  kind  of  Presidemt  Mr.  MacYeagh  delineates.  Another  im- 
portant essay,  by  D.  McG.  Means,  discusses  methods  for  **The  Suppession  of  Pauperism.** 

In  their  order,  the  illustrated  papers  are  an  interesting  description  of  "The  New  Washington,"  con- 
sidered both  in  its  material  and  social  aspects.  Richard  Grant  White  writes,  with  his  usual  pith,  about 
"Old  Public  Buildings  In  America,"  and  the  pictures  explain  as  well  as  embellish. 

The  fiction  of  the  number  includes  the  fourth  part  of  "An  Average  Man,"  the  fifth  of  Mr.  Cablets 
"Dr.  Sevier,"  and  a  short  story,  dealing  with  social  prcijudices  in  a  Western  city,  and  entitled  "  Mn. 
Finlay*B  Elizabethan  Chair. 

St.  Niohoi^b  for  March.— Contents.  Frontispiece,  "A  Stampede;"  Among  the  Mustangs,  five  illus- 
trations; Eli's  Education,  Third  Spinning- wheel  Story,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  two  illustrations:  The  Little 
Girl  Who  Wouldn't  Say  "0,"  Verse;  Blown  Out  to  Sea,  seven  illustratioDs;  Doctor  Sophia  Edith's 
Office Giri  ;  The  Weary  Page,  Picture;  Whose  Scissors  Did  It?  Yerses;  The  Coast-Guard,  Poem ;  The 
Land  of  Fire,  Chapters  XII.  XIII,  XIY.  XY,  and  XYI,  MayneReid,  four  illustraUons;  An  Alphabet 
Menagerie,  Jingles,  illustrated  and  engrossed  by  Reginald  B.  Birch ;  Girl-Nobleese,  A  Repeat  of  His- 
tory, Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  three  illustrations ;  Her  Name,  Yerses;  The  Brownies'  Balloon,  Poem, 
Palmer  Cox,  four  illustrations ;  Winter  Fun,  Chapter  Y,  two  illustrations ;  Historic  Boys,  Giovanni  of 
Florence,  the  Boy  Cardinal ;  The  Wind-Flower,  Poem,  Lucy  Larcom ;  Wong  Ning's  Ideas,  illustration, 
Portrait  of  Wong  Ning;  For  Yery  LiUle  Folk;  The  St.  Nicholas  Almanac;  Jack-in- the-Pulpit,  illus- 
trated ;  The  Letter-box,  Agassiz  Association,  The  Riddle-box,  (Illus.) 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March.— Contents:  In  War  Time,  V,  YI,  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  Texts  and 
Translations  of  Hafiz,  E.  P.  Evans ;  A  Pisan  Winter,  E.  D.  R  Bianciardi ;  The  Way  to  Arcady,  H.  C. 
Bunner ;  The  Discovery  of  Peruvian  Bark,  Henry  M.  Lyman ;  A  Roman  Singer,  XYII,  XYIII,  F. 
Marion  Crawford ;  Deisidaimonia,  A.  F. ;  The  Journal  of  a  Hessian  Baroness;  Drifting  Down  Lost 
Creek,  I.  Charles  Egbert  Craddock ;  Don  John  of  Austria.  Alexander  Young ;  The  Girdle  of  Friend- 
ship, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ;  The  Sources  uf  Early  Israelitish  History,  Philip  H.  Wicksteed  ;  The 
Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphreys,  Richard  Grant  White;  Henry  Irving,  Henry  A.  Clapp;  The  American 
Edition  of  Keats;  Francesoa  da  Rimini ;  English  Folk- Lore  and  London  Humora;  The  Contributors' 
Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

PoPTTLAE  SoiSNOE  MoKTHLT  fbr  March.— Contents :  From  Moner  to  Man ;  College  Athletics,  n. 
Illustrated ;  Green  Suns  and  Red  Sunsets;  The  Ancestry  of  Birds,  by  Professor  Grant  Allen;  Mexico 
and  its  Antiquities,  Illustrated ;  The  Remedies  of  Nature— Catarrh,  Pleurisy,  Croup,  by  Felix  Oswald, 
M.  D.;  Study— Physiologically  Considered,  by  Dr.  P.J.  Higgins;  Fashion  and  Deformity  in  the  Feet, 
Illustrated ;  On  Rainbows,  by  John  Tyndall,  F.  R.  S. ;  Science  versus  The  Classics,  by  Professor  C.  A. 
Sggert ;  The  Jury  System ;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery ;  Science  and  Safety  at  Sea,  by  R.  A.  Proctor ; 
Sketch  of  Ormsby  Macknight  Mitchel,  With  Portrait ;  Correspondence— Mosquitoes  and  Malaria— A 
Reply  to  Editorial  Statements ;  Editor's  Table — Collegiate  Infiuence  upon  the  Lower  Education ;  Lite- 
rary Notices;  Popular  Miscellany;  Notes. 

Lippuioott'b  Magazine  for  March  with  a  ftaU  and  interesting  table  of  contents  has  been  reoeiTed. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


R,  R.  KARRy   Superintendent  Public   InstrucHony   Editor, 

[The  Journal  it  tent  to  every  Omnty  Superinlmdent  and  DUtrict  Clerk ^  and  must  be  car^uUy 
preierved  by  them  as  public  properly  and  transmitted  to  their  succeuors  in  office.} 


The  Annual  Conference  of  Superintendents  will  meet  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  commencing  the  15th  day  of  April,  1884, 
at  8  P.  M. 

The  proceedings  will  be  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  George  W. 
Dame,  and  an  address  of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by  his  Excel- 
lency W.  E.  Cameron,  Governor,  and  ex  officio  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

A  committee  on  order  of  business  will  be  appointed  at  the  night 
meeting,  who  will  report  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  will  be  an  informal  one,  and  every 
member  is  invited  to  come  prepared  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  he 
may  deem  pertinent  as  to  the  best  plan  upon  which  to  cpnduct  the 
conference  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  results  therefrom,  so  that 
the  committee  on  order  of  business  may  arrange  the  programme  of 
exercises  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  conference. 


Programme.— We  deem  it  best  to  let  the  conference  arrange  its 
own  programme,  but  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  have  kindly  promised  to  be  present  and  as- 
sist us  in  the  work  : 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  says 
that  he  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  conference,  and 
that  he  is  especially  desirous  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  every 
Superintendent  in  the  State. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
enthusiastic  on  the  success  of  our  conference  last  year,  and  will  help 
us  again.  He  will  lecture  on  "  Education  and  the  Building  of  the 
State  "  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  President  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
tion,  promises,  if  possible,  to  be  with  us,  and  will  give  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association.     "  This 
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great  gathering  of  American  teachers "  will  meet  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, July  15th  to  i8th,  1884. 

Professor  T.  N.  Conrad,  President  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  will  assist  in  the  work  of  the  conference,  and  will 
lecture  on  the  "  Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College." 

Professor  C.  E.  Vawter,  of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  has 
not  reported  the  subject  of  his  address,  but  will  be  with  us. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  President  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  in  addition  to  conference  work  will  lecture  on 
"  Labor  as  a  Moral  Force." 

Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray  will  cooperate  as  usual,  but  has  not  re- 
ported the  subject  of  his  principal  address. 

Professor  W.  F.  Fox,  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference,  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  "  Importance 
and  Benefits  of  Proper  School  Literature." 

Superintendent  J.  G.  Cannon  will  offer  for  discussion  the  subject: 
"  Free  text- books  along  with  free  education,"  and  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress thereon. 

Other  members  of  the  conference  who  desire  to  present  subjects 
for  consideration  will  please  send  them  in  at  once. 

The  above  is  only  a  part  of  the  attractions ;  others  will  be  reported 
when  the  conference  meets. 

Trustees  and  teachers  who  desire  to  attend  the  conference  can 
obtain  transportation  cards  and  information  by  calling  on  their  re- 
spective Superintendents. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Conference.— The  different  lines  of  rail- 
roads in  the  State  and  the  hotels  of  this  city  have  responded  favor- 
ably to  our  request  for  a  reduction  in  their  rates  to  the  conference, 
and  whilst  in  some  cases  they  are  not  as  low  as  we  hoped  they  might 
be,  yet  we  fully  appreciate  the  favor  granted. 

We  give  the  following,  as  far  as  heard  from  : 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, — Pay  full  fare  coming  and  pur- 
chase tickets  on  returning  at  one  cent  per  mile. 

Richmond  ana  Petersburg  Railroad, — Round-trip  tickets  from 
Petersburg,  $1.60;  Chester,  $1 ;  Centralia,  85  cents. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad. — Round-trip 
tickets  at  one  unlimited  fare. 
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Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,— Kound-Xxip  tickets  at  one  fare. 

Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad. — Round -trip  tickets  at  two  and 
a-half  cents  per  mile  each  way. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  i?a//r^^iflf.— Round -trip  tickets  at  two  cents 
per  mile  each  way. 

Virginia  Midland  Railroad, — Round- trip  tickets  at  one  uyilimited 
fare. 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad. — Round-trip  tickets  for  one  fare. 

Washington,  Ohio  and  Western  Railroad. — Round -trip  tickets  for 
one  fare. 

Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg, — Regular  excursion  rates. 

Richmond  and  Alleghany, — Two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  each 
way,  and  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  and  return,  $6.50. 

Certificates. 

The  plan  adopted  last  year  will  be  followed  this.  Superintendents 
will  be  provided  with  cards  giving  the  rates  of  reduction  for  their  own 
use,  which  will  be  officially  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  They  will  also  be  furnished  with  certificates  containing 
the  same  information  to  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  them  for  any  of 
their  teachers  or  trustees  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  conference, 
which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  the  reduced  railroad  and  hotel  rates. 

TickeU  Good  till  April  2Sth, 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  experienced  last  year  by  the  limited  time 
given  for  return  tickets,  by  special  request  the  railroad  officials  have 
very  kindly  consented  to  make  the  return  tickets  good  until  the  25th 
of  April. 

To  Members  of  the  Conference.— I  desire  to  state  that  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  and  Principals 
of  High  Schools  differs  in  one  essential  respect  from  the  one  held 
last  year ;  then  you  were  assembled  at  my  instance  as  your  superior 
officer,  in  order  that  we  might  take  counsel  together  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  an  efficient  and  proper  administration 
of  the  public  free  school  system  of  our  State  which  had  been  so 
largely  committed  to  your  care.  You  responded  to  my  call  with  com- 
mendable promptness,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  your  salaries 
are  small  and  that  you  paid  your  own  expenses  while  attending  the 
conference,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  those  who  were 
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present.     The  conference  was  a  complete  success — eighty-nine  Super- 
intendents out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  being  present. 

The  interest  in  the  proceedings  never  flagged  and  the  members 
expressed  their  appreciation  by  passing  sundry  resolutions,  among 
which  was  one  making  the  conference  a  permanent  organization  and 
providing  for  an  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  such  time  each  year 
as  the  President  might  deem  best. 

I  was  selected  by  the  conference  as  its  President,  and  as  such,  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  me,  have  fixed  the  15th  day  of 
April,  1884,  as  the  date  of  our  next  meeting,  and  I  expect  every  mem- 
ber to  be  present.  Don't  begin  to  frame  excuses,  but  rather  make  up 
your  mind  that  nothing  within  your  control  shall  prevent  your  being 
present.  It  will  pay  any  Superintendent  who  really  feels  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  his  schools,  to  attend  ;  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  gained  from  the  addresses  by  the  distinguished  edu- 
cators, who  will  participate,  the  fact  of  coming  in  contact  with  other 
Superintendents,  and  exchanging  views  will  lighten  the  duties  of 
the  office,  by  making  the  officer  better  acquainted  with  the  responsi- 
bilities he  is  required  to  meet. 

The  benefits  which  accrued  to  the  system  from  the  last  meeting 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  as  we  learn  by  experience  this  can  be 
made  much  more  effective  even  than  that. 

I  have  determined  to  give  the  conference  full  latitude  and  will  leave 
to  it  the  arrangement  of  the  programme. 

There  are  many  live  questions  that  ought  to  be  determined,  fore- 
most among  which  is  how  best  to  elevate  the  teacher ;  for,  though 
some  of  our  modern  Solons  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  need  for 
educating  the  teacher,  still  all  of  our  most  practical  and  advanced  ed- 
ucators contend  that  there  is,  and  as  one  of  the  means  of  at  least 
elevating  and  dignifying  the  profession  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
standard  necessary  to  entitle  a  teacher  to  a  professional  certificate 
ought  to  be  raised.  The  professional  certificate  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  distinguished  ability  in  a  teacher ;  but  instead  of 
this  high  standing  being  maintained,  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  of 
our  counties  it  now  seems  to  be  a  mark  of  distinguished  favoritism. 
The  Superintendents  alone  have  the  power  to  correct  this  wrong,  as 
they  pass  upon  the  qualification  of  teachers,  and  by  an  agreement 
among  themselves  can  at  least  determine  upon  what  the  standard  for 
a  professional  certificate  shall  be,  which  need  not  affect  other  grades 
of  certificates.  I  hope  you  will  all  think  of  this  and  come  to  the 
conference  prepared  to  take  some  action. 
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Those  who  feel  interested  enough  in  the  matter  can,  by  examining 
the  census  of  teachers  on  file  in  this  office,  ascertain  who  hold  pro- 
fessional certificates  in  each  county. 
Come  to  the  conference,  friends,  and  let  us  settle  all  these  questions. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  R.  Farr,  President, 


Please  Report. — Superintendents  will  please  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  George  W.  Hawxhurst,  at  the  of- 
fice of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  Richmond,  so  that  their  names  may  be  registered  and  seats 
assigned  them.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  arrangements 
with  the  railroads,  so  that  in  the  purchase  of  tickets  no  mistakes  need 
be  made.  But  if  any  trouble  is  experienced  in  this  particular,  report 
the  lacts  to  the  secretary  at  once  in  order  that  it  may  be  corrected, 
for  if  deferred  it  may  be  out  of  his  power  to  do  so. 


Important.— Remember  that  the  conference  is  for  the  advantage 
of  every  member,  and  that  all  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  or- 
ganization, at  8  P.  M.  Tuesday,  April  15th.  That  each  member 
should  come  prepared  to  give  the  rest  the  benefit  of  any  improve- 
ment he  may  have  made  in  the  management  of  his  schools  or  in  any- 
thing connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  system  in  his  county. 
That  all  are  expected  to  help  in  making  the  conference  a  success,  and 
that  the  first  important  step  is  io  be  present. 

Who  are  Members. — We  regard  all  of  those  Superintendents 
who  attended  the  conference  last  year  and  participated  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, whether  now  in  office  or  not,  as  members,  and  have  sent 
them  invitations,  with  certificate  enclosed,  entitling  them  to  the  re- 
duced rates  and  hope  to  see  them  at  the  conference. 


Owing  to  the  length  of  session  of  the  Legislature  we  were  not 
able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  conference  this  year  earlier 
than  the  15th  of  April,  and  even  this  date  has  made  the  time  for 
preparation  much  too  short. 


Quiz  Box. — Superintendents  will  bear  in  mind,  and  come  prepared 
to  submit  all  of  the  hard  questions  that  have  bothered  them  for  the 
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past  year,  to  the  conference  for  solution ;  for  "in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
cil, there  is  wisdom." 


Exhibition  Hall. — We  hope  those  who  intend  placing  on  exhi- 
bition, school  books  apparatus,  school  furniture  and  so  on,  will  send 
in  their  names  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  list  of  the  articles  they  de- 
sire to  exhibit  in  order  that  space  may  be  assigned  them. 


Others — Prof.  Newell,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Maryland,  promises  to '  be  at  the  conference  if  he  possibly  can. 
Many  other  distinguished  educators  have  been  invited,  whom  we  hope 
to  see  present. 


We  are  surprised  to  receive  an  enquiry  from  one  of  the  Superin- 
tendents asking  whether  or  not  it  is  actually  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  the  conference.  This  is  astonishing.  Of  course,  it  is  "  actually 
necessary,"  and  every  Superintendent  is  expected  to  be  present,  and 
those  who  absent  themselves  without  good  cause  will  regret  it. 


Census  of  Teachers. — We  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  so 
many  Superintendents  have  failed  up  to  this  date  to  forward  their 
census  of  teachers.  We  expected  to  have  had  them  all  in  some  time 
before  conference  met,  so  that  they  might  have  been  examined  and 
corrected  ready  for  use  at  the  session.  The  blanks  were  sent  out  three 
months  ago  with  instructions  for  their  return  to  this  office  by  March 
jst  We  hope  there  will  be  no  further  delay,  and  that  those  who 
have  not  forwarded  them  will  do  so  at  once. 

Superintendents  will  please  see  that  every  question  in  the  blanks  is 
answered  and  that  the  cutucU  age  of  each  teacher  is  given,  as  many  of 
those  received  had  to  be  returned  for  this  information. 


School  Laws  passed  by  the  late  General  Assembly.  We  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  all  the  late  acts,  but  hope  to  have  them  in  time 
for  the  next  Journal. 


Teachers'    Institutes. — We  regret  very  much  that  the  late 
Legislature  ignored  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  as  well  as 
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the  urgent  appeal  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Curry,  by  failing  to  make  any 
appropriation  for  this  much-needed  work.  The  State  is  able  to  fur- 
nish her  teachers  with  the  very  best  facilities  for  improvement,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  failure  to  do  so.  We  are  again  dependent 
upon  Dr.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  for  all  the 
Institute  work  that  will  be  done  this  summer.  As  announced  some 
time  since,  he  very  kindly  promises  to  help  Virginia  again  this  year 
to  improve  her  teachers,  and  has  signified  his  intention  to  apply 
$2,000  to  this  purpose.  This  amount  will  first  be  diminished  by  the 
necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  conference  and  a  balance  due 
on  last  year's  work,  which  will  leave  about  $1,750  available  for  the 
summer  institutes.  With  this  amount,  supplemented  by  proper  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Superintendents,  we  hope  to  hold  three  institutes — 
two  for  the  white  teachers  and  one  for  the  colored. 

As  heretofore  stated,  these  institutes  will  be  located  so  as  to  afford 
the  easiest  access  to  the  teachers,  and  where  the  Superintendents  or 
citizens  offer  the  greatest  inducements  to  secure  them.  By  induce- 
ments we  mean  healthfulness  of  location,  easy  access,  lecture- room 
facilities,  moderate  ternjs  for  first-class  board,  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  county  or  town  where  it  is  located  to 
give  it  his  |>ersonal  attention  and  of  the  adjacent  Superintendents  to 
see  that  the  teachers  attend,  as  it  is  an  impossibility  to  make  these 
meetings  successful  without  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  school  of- 
ficers and  teachers. 

We  trust  that  the  Superintendents  will  come  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  lively  competition  for  the  location  of  these  institutes,  and  that  all 
will  consider  it  their  duty  to  induce  the  teachers  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions  to  attend  them.  When  a  Superintendent  desires  to  have 
an  institute  located  in  his  county  or  town,  he  should  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  Superintendents  of  the  adjoining  counties,  so  that 
in  presenting  his  proposition  he  will  be  able  to  give,  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  number  of  teachers  that  will  attend  the  insti- 
tute if  located  where  he  desires;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  cost  is  no  more  to  furnish  instruction  to  four  or  ?iv&  hundred 
teachers  than  to  half  that  number.  Then  by  all  means  improve  these 
opportunities  and  have  full  institutes  this  summer. 


Madison,  Wisconsin.— In  addition  to  the  following  notice  of  at- 
tractions connected  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  we  publish  a  letter  from  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  and  will  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  conference  note  the  particulars  given  by  the  presi- 
dent, T.  W.  Bicknell,  as  to  routes,  railroad  and  hotel  rates,  and  any 
other  items  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  meeting  of  this  association. 

"The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  will 
hold  its  next  annual  sessions  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  15-18,  1884. 
The  following  attractions  should  draw  a  great  body  of  teachers  from 
our  State : 

1.  A  fine  excursion,  at  very  low  railroad  rates,  to  this  beautiful  city 
of  the  Northwest. 

2.  Cheap  Hotel  rates  at  Madison. 

3.  Three  days*  sessions  of  the  association  in  the  discussion  of  vital 
questions  by  able  and  progressive  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

4.  Department  teaching:  Elementary;  Normal;  Industrial;  Art; 
School  Superintendence;  Collegiate;  The  Council  of  Education; 
several  sessions  being  given  to  each. 

5.  A  Woman's  Evening,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  addresses  by 
able  women  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  A  National  Educational  Exhibition  under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana.  School  Material,  Books,  Literature,  Art, 
Industrial  Education,  School  Work,  Ward's  Natural  History  Collec- 
tion, etc.,  in  the  State  Capitol. 

7.  A  great  mass  meeting  in  behalf  of  education,  with  addresses 
from  distinguished  representatives  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
from  prominent  men  and  women  of  America. 

8.  Cheap  and  attractive  excui'sions  to  the  lakes,  the  great  cities  of 
the  Northwest,  the  Mississippi,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Minnehaha, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  the  great  grain  fields  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  harvest  season,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Geysers.  Yellowstone  River,  etc.,  etc.,  Oregon, 
California,  and  the  seal  regions  of  Alaska. 

9.  Three  thousand  persons  can  be  happily  housed  at  Madison,  and 
each  person  may  know  the  hotel  or  residence  where  he  is  to  room  as 
early  in  advance  of  the  meeting  as  he  may  wish  to  apply.  Provisions 
are  to  be  made  for  a  great  mass-meeting  of  educators  and  their 
friends  in  the  interest  of  our  common-school  cause. 

Further  particulars  may  be  gained  of  the  general  manager  for  yotir 
State  through  the  educational  and  other  press,  or  of  the  following  of- 
oficers:  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  President  National  Educational  Asso- 
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dation.  Boston ;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  N.  A. 
Calkins,  Treasurer,  124  East  Eightieth  street,  New  York. 

N.  B. — Make  an  early  decision  to  go,  and  then  invite  your  friends. 
All  persons,  teachers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  invited.  The  educational  event 
of  your  lives  is  before  you." 

Department  of  SuperinteKdence, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  March  18,  1884. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  of  the  Superintendents  in  February,  1884: 

**  Resolvedy  That  the  school  officers  of  the  various  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  Union,  be  invited  to  attend  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  partici- 
pate in  such  special  work  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  Association." 

I  write  to  urge  you  to  make  special  effort  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  as  many  of  your  school  officers — State,  city  and  county — as  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  new  field  from  which  to  draw  membership,  and,  to 
my  mind  is  suggestive  of  vast  possibilities  in  its  results,  in  securing 
in  many  instances  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  land,  in  other  pro- 
fessions than  that  of  teaching,  who  serve  our  State,  city  and  county 
boards,  to  meet  with  us  annually  and  discuss  with  us  the  economic 
questions  growing  out  of  our  educational  polity.  Such  association 
cannot  but  be  helpful. 

To  draw  from  this  field,  however,  some  extra  effort  must  be  made. 
I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  take  such  immediate  steps,  as  you  deem 
proper  and  adequate  to  make  known  this  invitation  to  school  officers 
and  to  secure  their  attendance  at  Madison  next  July. 

With  best  wishes  and  the  hope  that  you  and  many  others  from  your 
State  will  be  present  at  the  Madison  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

B.  L.  Butcher,  President. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Superintendent  R.  A-  Hughart 
of  Bath  county,  who  died  March  12th,  1884.  Mr.  Hughart  was  a 
faithful  and  efficient  official. 
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Since  publishing  the  rates,  &c.,over  the  different  lines  of  railroads 
to  conference,  we  are  in  receipt  of  letter  from  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  extending  time  of  return  tickets  to  April  25th. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  railroad  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to 
Waynesboro  and  Roanoke  at  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile 
each  way. 


Teaohers'  Institute  Held  at  Olouoester  G.  H.,  February  12, 1884. 

An  institute  was  held  on  February  12th,  with  a  very  encouraging 
attendance  of  thirty-five  teachers  out  of  forty-three  on  roll.  The 
day  was  threatening  and  the  roads  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  that 
far-off  teachers  could  not  well  attend,  and  all  the  teachers  within  rea- 
sonable distance  were  present.    Four  of  the  absent  sent  valid  excuses. 

After  the  usual  religious  exercises  the  business  proceedings  com- 
menced with  a  lecture  by  Superintendent.  Subject :  *'  Constitutional 
History  " — first  of  a  series  to  show  what  constitutional  government 
is,  where  and  when  first  established,  and  through  what  tribulation. 

Next  was  an  essay  by  Miss  Anna  Bolden,  teacher  at  the  Sassafras 
graded  colored  school.  Subject :  **  The  Phenomena  of  Geography  " 
— eruptive  phenomena,  their  uses  and  effect  in  geography. 

**  In  what  respects  do  our  schools  fail,  and  what  is  the  remedy," 
was  opened  for  discussion  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hughes,  principal  of  the 
Hook  graded  school,  and  was  spoken  to  by  several  teachers,  who  all 
seemed  to  agree  on  two  main  causes  of  failure,  viz. :  poor  and  im- 
perfectly furnished  school-houses,  and  apathy  or  poverty  of  parents 
causing  irregular  attendance  of  pupils.  Pea  time — or  peanut  time — 
strawberry  and  trucking  time  and  corn-planting  time  being  death 
to  school  attendance,  for  which  there  seemed  no  remedy  except  in 
compulsory  attendance.  The  failure  from  poor  school-rooms  is  being 
gradually  but  slowly  remedied  by  the  increase  of  district  school- 
houses. 

Mrs.  Hughes  was  followed  by  Miss  Fannie  L  Wiatt  with  a  "  Sy- 
nopsis of  Ancient  History  *'  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "  The  Difficulties  of  the  Verb  " 
— verbal  exceptions,  how  to  distinguish  between  verbals  and  true 
verbs,  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  on  grammar  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. "  Good  Reading — what  are  its  essentials  and  how  to  have  it,*  * 
an  essay  by  Mrs.  Lelia  B.  Robins,  was  next  in  order,  followed  by 
"  The  Solar  System — its  relation  to  and  effects  upon  our  earth,"  by 
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Miss  Gary  J.  Cooke,  which  was  an  excellent  lecture  with  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  for  our  young  teachers.  **  Review  of  the  Ex- 
amination on  Geography,"  by  the  Superintendent,  was  a  continuation 
of  my  practice  of  reviewing  the  questions  and  answers  at  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  showing  where  failures  were  made  and  giving  full 
answers  to  all  the  questions,  which  I  find  to  be  both  useful  and  inter- 
esting. 

Proceedings  concluded  with  some  routine  business  and  appoint- 
ment and  distribution  of  subjects  for  next  institute. 
Respectfully, 

RoBT.  H.  Franklin, 

Superintendent, 


Items  from  fieports  of  Saperintendents  for  February* 

Alexandria  City. — W.  F.  Carne,  Superintendent :  «•  I  held  a  most  interesting 
Institute  on  the  9th  of  February,  when  Prof.  E.  V.  De  Graff  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
author  of  several  education  works,  gave  our  teachers  a  normal  lesson  on  'How  to 
teach  children  to  read,  and  followed  it  by  illustrations  of  some  obscure  and  difficult 
sounds  in  the  phonic  system.'  '* 

Amherst  County. — ^J.  C.  Deane,  Superintendent :  "  My  schools  have  increased 
to  seventy-three.  There  are  three  white  and  two  colored  schools  yet  to  open  which 
will  increase  them  to  seventy-eight.  These  would  have  been  opened  before  but  for 
the  difficulty  of  getting  teachers.  Everything  is  moving  along  smoothly.  If  the 
Superintendent's  appointment  was  settled  in  some  way,  we  should  get  along  better." 

Appomattox  County.— J.  B.  Bristow,  Superintendent:  "Two  more  colored 
schools  will  be  opened  on  the  ist  March.  Will  be  able  to  run  a  majority  of  the 
schools  six  months.  This  is  good  considering  the  fact  that  we  are  running  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  schools  to  place  a  school  in  reach  of  nearly  every  family  in  the 
county.  Some  colored  schools  are  too  large  and  ought  to  have  assistants.  These 
large  schools  are  taught  by  well-trained  teachers  who  are  doing  good  work.  There 
is  only  one  colored  school  in  the  county  taught  by  a  white  teacher,  and  she  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  almost  unanimous  solicitation  of  the  patrons,  not,  I  think,  because  they 
prefer  such  teachers,  but  because  they  could  not  obtain  one  of  their  own  color. 
This  report  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  enrolment  and  average,  though  the 
month   has  been  a  poor  one  for  school   attendance." 

Augusta  County. — H.  S.  Roller,  Superintendent :  "  During  this  month  I  have 
held  three  institutes.  Only  a  few  teachers  laid  themselves  liable  to  the  legal  fine  by 
non-attendance.  The  spirit  and  interest  with  which  my  teachers  entered  into  the 
work  I  hail  as  the  harbinger  of  a  fairy  day  for  the  public  system  in  Augusta.  I  must 
say  to  the  credit  of  my  teachers,  that  our  institutes  were  indeed  **  teachers^  institutes" 
for  all  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  slight  aid  by  neighboring  teachers,  was  per- 
formed by  my  own  faithful  and  efficient  educators.    Right  nobly  did  they  perform  their 
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parts,  and  their  zealous  and  untiring  labor  in  this  praiseworthy  cause  augurs  well  for 
future  efforts.  My  schools  are  progressing  finely,  and,  judging  from  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  majority  of  my  teachers,  I  feel  assured  that  the  session  of  '83-4  will 
be  one  of  marked  success." 

Botetourt  County. — M.  D.  Obenshain,  Superintendent :  "Our  teachers*  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Buchanan  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  the  27th, 
28th  and  29th.  The  institute  was  well  attended,  considering  the  bad  weather  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  We  were  pleased  to  have  Superintendent  Hamilton,  of 
Rockbridge  county,  with  us.  We  had  a  fine  meeting,  great  interest  being  manifested 
by  the  teachers  and  the  community  at  large." 

Essex  County.— B.  G.  Rennolds,  Superintendent :  "  Our  schools  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Reports  are  in  from  all  of  the  white  and  fifteen  of  the  colored  schools. 
From  them  I  find  the  average  daily  attendance  for  both  white  and  colored  much 
larger  than  it  was  for  February  of  last  year.  From  the  reports  received  during  this 
month  I  find  that  there  is  a  daily  average  of  more  than  three  hundred  over  the  Janu- 
ary report.  There  are  three  colored  schools  that  have  sent  in  no  reports,  not  having 
been  started  long  enough  ;  they  will  increase  the  enrolment  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Fauquier  County. — W.  H.  Strother,  Superintendent :  "While  I  report  only  eighty- 
three  schools  in  operation,  there  are  eighty-seven  now  running  in  this  county.  Three 
of  these  schools  not  reported  were  opened  this  month,  and  from  them  I  have  not  yet 
received  monthly  reports.  One  teacher  has  been  sick  and  his  school  has  been  closed 
during  February.  One  school  has  been  closed  because  it  could  not  make  the  legal 
average.     Our  schools  are  now  generally  in  good  condition  in  this  county." 

Grayson  County. — W.  S.  Hale,  Superintendent :  "  I  have  visited  thirty  schools 
during  February,  notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  roads  and  weather.  Aside  from 
some  sorry  houses  and  a  lack  of  energy  in  a  small  number  of  teachers,  I  have  no 
serious  complaint  to  make.  At  those  points  where  we  have  been  able  to  secure  new 
houses  I  notice  a  better  attendance  and  a  deeper  interest  among  children  and  pa- 
rents.    This  fact  indicates  one  way  to  success." 

Hanover  County. — ^J.  L.  Valentine,  Superintendent :  "  Twenty-seven  white  and 
twenty-eight  colored  schools  have  reported  for  February.  Nine  schools  have  not  re- 
ported, consequently  this  report  does  not  show  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the 
county.  There  still  exists  some  factious  opposition  to  some  of  the  public  schools. 
One  new  school  house  has  been  built  in  Beaver  Dam  school  district  this  month.  The 
School  Board  contemplates  building  two  more  during  the  present  session.  I  intend 
holding  a  teachers'  institute  as  soon  as  the  weather  opens." 

Henrico  County. — Daniel  Gardner,  Superintendent :  "We  have  made  several 
changes  of  teachers  during  this  month,  discontinued  one  school  and  established  an- 
other (both  white).  The  schools  in  Tuckahoe  ended  the  session  of  five  months  on 
the  22d  instant.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  run  the  schools 
on  credit,  or  upon  the  supposition  that  funds  may  accrue  before  the  school  year  ends. 
The  levy  has  been  reduced  five  cents  on  the  1 100  in  this  district.  I  think  our  Board 
of  Supervisors  will  raise  it  again,  as  they  now  see  we  fall  short  one  month  in  Tuck- 
ahoe." 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILW4Y! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
t^  LEXIBTOTOIV,  €I]¥€IBriVATI  AND  LOnSTILLE,  -^1 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOrTHWEST,   W£ST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^w-^smisra-Tonsr  axirsr,  K^xoHinsdioisriD 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

I^OmSVILLE    AND    OINOIIVIVATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTlUe,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO— 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etcv 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

W£ST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME.  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


riTTT)  OriUAAT  Afr^C!  '^^  extenBively  used  by  practical  teachers  for  oondactlng 
\/U£l  UVLLUUL  AlLfO  TCboolt  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  1  ioclades  12  largest 
elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior  cards,  60  large  beautiful  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  cards  and  160 
pretty  chromo  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.75,  half  set  $1.  Bet  No.  2  includes  12  large  elegant  floriU 
chromo  excelsior  cards,  60  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  set  fl,  half  set  60c.. 
samples  9c.;  600  new  designs  of  beautiful  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards.  No.  2,  birds  ana 
flowers,  small  sizes,  prices  per  dozen  5c;  No.  S,  animals,  birds,  &c.,  5c. ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
flowers,  10c. ;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowery  Ac.,  12c.;  No.  34,  piuks  and  roses  10c.;  No.  30,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
boys,  and  flowers,  15c.;  No.  13,hand  boquets  16c ;  No.  46  roses,  for-get-me-nots,  &c,  20c ;  No.  17,  blooming 
roses,  16c.;  No.  66,  roses,  straw  flowers.  Ac,  15c ;  No  0.  blooming  roses  on  golden  card,  20c.;  No.  44, 
hands,  boquets,  flowers  &c.,  80.;  No.  62,  large  sizes,  birds'  eggs,  feathers,  flowers,  Stc.,  30c.;  No.  14,  fbll 
blooming  roses,  lilies,  Ac,  30c.;  No.  60,  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  35c.;  No.  12,  rarie^  of  flowers  in 
baskets,  30o ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches,  &o.,  25o.;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
fUI,  25c;  No.  32.  ftill  blooming  roxee,  daisies,  Ac ,  2dc.;  No.  31,  pansies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
40c.;  No.  64,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbit^,  Ac,  40c;  No.  33,  large  moss  ruses  and  flowers,  60c.; 
No.  85,  full  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  60c;  No.  87,  book  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers, 
80c.  Large  set  samples,  16c  All  post  paid  by  mail ;  stamps  taken.  Our  stock  is  fine  and  complete. 
Please  send  a  trial  order.  PH(BNIX  PUBLISHING  CO.  Warren,  Pa. 
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BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


1107  MAIN  STREET.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools   of 
the  State,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
'  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  *^t 


A 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manafactare  tboeA  celebrated  Bells 
and  Chi  men  for  Sehooln,  €•!• 
leases,  Ae.  Pricei  and  catalogues 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  McShaztb  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


IsTE^W^   OEOOI^JLiT^iailES. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  lUustra- 
tions.     An  then  tic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination   or  introduction :    Elementary ^  54  cents ;   Eevised  2£anual, 
$1.28  ;  Physical,  f  1.60.     Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  Easy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  ProfesBort 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

riVI¥£RSITT  PrBIilSHINO  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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THE  .A3d:BE.IO-A.lT 

BLACKBOARD  ERASER. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


A   BLACKBOARD   ERASER.    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS,   FOR   875^ 

CENTS  PER  LOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.     REGULAR 

PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7   ABE   THE   BEST. 

let.  Because  they  are  lar^^e. 

2d.   Becaope  they  clean  the  board  with  lees  rubbing,  saving  time,  strength,  and 
waste. 

3d.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  noise. 
4th.  Because  they  take  up  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Because  theg  tvill  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    FALLSt    N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  <&c  .  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


17fT|l#\¥>i;^        EDUCATIONAL 
tliUriUlJPi  EXCURSIONS 


1884 


COMBINING  UNEQUALLED  ADVANTAGES.    Send  for  Descrip- 
tive Circular,  Free.     Register  early. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

THECOMPLET E  HOME. for Ihis  b^l^niui 
book.    New   edllion.— New   bindings.— New  illustratii.ii- 
from  new  designs.    Superoly  >jotten  up.    Same  low  priLc. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sitfiit.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCBLLBNT  Tbkms.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  issucti . 
Apply  now.    B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  Co. ,  1013  Main  St..  Richmond. 
\  j-gini:!.    Also  other  grand  new  boolcs  and  Bibles 

National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit,  Wis  ,  July  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau: 

Last  April,  being  then  in  charse  of  a  large  public  school,  but  desiring  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  with  your  Bureau. 
Durins  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FISKE, 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application-form  and  Circular,  addrestt. 

National  School  Supflt  Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 
N.  6.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 
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THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

DOMESTIC. 

That  it  in  the  acknowledged  Leader 
in  the  Trade,  is  a  fact  that  caDuot  be 
disputed . 

MANY  IMITATE  IT! 

NONE  EQUAL! 
THE  LARGEST  ARMED. 

THE  LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOOD  WOBK. 

And  is  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
best  material. 
To  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work. 
To  be  complete  in  every  respect. 
For  economy  and  perfection  of  fit  use 
the  DOMESTIC  Paper  Fashions. 
Catalogues  Free     Agents  wanted. 
Address 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL,  PROGRESSIVE 
The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  kept  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  The  success  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speak  for  itself.  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.    Text-books  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located  in  the' southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  tne  B.  <&  0.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pictnresqoe 
lociilities  in  the  far-famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan  22,  1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  wee kfi)  begins April  1,  1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begins June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  17,  1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks « $8.00 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week |2.50  to  |3.00 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— 7«j^j>»,  Board  (in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks),  $4^.00, 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
modated.   For  further  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


Warmly 
indorsed  by 

Geo.  Bancroft, 
John  L.  Motley, 
Fitr-G.  Halleck, 
R.  W.  Emerson. 
Elihu  Burritt, 

.    RuAisChoate, 
B.  H.  Smart, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh, 

John  6.  Whittier, 
John  G.  Saze, 
Horace  Mann, 
Ezra  Abbot, 
W.  D.  Howells, 
Wm.  T.  Harris, 

Gh.  Justice  Waite, 
Noah  Davis, 

Kemp  P.  Battle, 
Jas,  T.  Fields, 
J.  G.  Holland, 

Bishop  Bpanlding 


In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


THE  STANDARD. 


^  X^ni^^^^^^i*— i^  ^^  118,000  Words, 
\3rXlX  3000  £ngrraviugrs,  and  a  New 
^^^^  Biographical  Biotlonaij. 

fll  Ul  V  Standard  in  Gov't  Printing  Office. 
X  XXXl    33,000  copies  in  Public  SchoolB. 

Sale  80  to  1  of  any  other  scries. 

aid  to  make  a  Family  intelligent. 

Best  help    for  SCHOLARS, 

TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webster  Is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  8. 
Sapreme  Court.    Rocommencied  by  the  State 
Sapta  of  Schools  in  36  States. 

*"  A  UBRART  IN  ITSELF.'' 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  It 
contains,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  volume 
published.  It  has  3000  more  Words  in  its  vo- 
cabulary than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict'y, 
and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 
It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable  school- 
master to  the  whole  Con&lly.—  S.  S.  Harold, 


How  Supplied, 

at  a  small  additional 

cost,  with 
Denison's  Patent  Ref- 
erence Index, 
a  book-saving  &  time- 
saving  invention. 

"The  greatest  Im- 
provement in  book- 
making  that  has  been 
made  in  a  hundred 
years." 

It  has  come  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  most 
useful  existing  *word- 
book*  of  the  English 
language,  all  over  the 
world.— i^.  r.  Tribune, 
1882. 

It  has  all  along  kept 
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The  picture  which  Mr.  Cooke  drawa  of  the  great  events  of  Virginia  history 
gbw  with  the  brightest  colors,  and  are  arranged  with  a  wonderful  keenness  for 
their  picturesque  elements.  The  historical  portraiu  which  he  introduces  are  worthy 
of  Vandyke,  and  the  judgments  which  he  hazards,  even  in  contradiction  to  most 
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of  Oregon  is  told  in  the  graffic  and  reliable  narrative  of  William  .  Barrows.  It 
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Careful  research  and  pictorial  skill  of  narrative  commend  this  book  of  antecedent 
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The  Oommon  School  a  Quarter  Oentnry  Hence. 

James  Baldwin,  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, before  the  Indiana  Teachers*  Association,  at  its  recent  session  at 
Indianapolis,  in  which  he  draws  two  pictures,  representing  two  types 
of  the  common  school  as  he  imagines  them  existing  twenty- five  years 
hence.  The  first  is  a  picture  of  a  large  and  externally  elegant  build- 
ing, situated  in  a  thriving  town,  but  within  everything  has  a  prison- 
like aspect. 

"  The  superintendent  is  a  good  fellow,  clever  to  everybody,  and 
great  on  system ;  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  high 
school — well  deserving  girls  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap.  '  You 
will  find  in  each  room,'  kindly  explains  the  superintendent  to  a  visitor, 
*  a  machine,  labelled  method,  by  which  every  movement,  even  to  the 
daily  growth  of  the  pupils,  is  perfected  and  harmonized.  *  *  * 
It  is  the  teacher's  chief  duty  to  put  her  class  in  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  and  then  turn  the  crank.  At  the  close  of  each  month,  the 
pupils  are  measured  with  an  examination  tape-line  furnished  by  my- 
self, and  all  whose  stature  falls  below  a  fixed  standard,  are  returned 
to  a  lower  room  to  be  ground  over  again  by  the  machine  that  ground 
them  last  year.  Sometimes  a  scholar  is  ground  over  three  or  four 
times  before  he  is  sufficiently  pulverized. 

*  You  see,  here  in  my  office,  this .  time-table,  this  almanac,  and  this 
large  machine,  labelled  system  ?  By  means  of  these  simple  appliances 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  is  regulated.  I  determine  not 
only  how  many  turns  of  the  crank  each  teacher  shall  give  to  her  ma- 
chine during  the  year,  but  I  can  tell  you  at  any  moment  the  exact 
position  of  each  crank,  and  just  where  it  will  be  at  any  future  specified 
day  and  hour.  Here  is  another  little  apparatus  called  a  course  of 
study,  by  which  I  determine  the  precise  amount  of  intellectual  pabu- 
lum to  be  given  to  each  class  during  a  period  of  twelve  years;  by  its 
aid  I  regularly  divide  that  pabulum  into  monthly  rations,  and  I  can 
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calculate  to  a  certainty  the  cubic  inches  of  mental  growth  that  each 
ration  will  induce.' 

*  And  what  kind  of  manhood  and  womanhood  do  you  induce  by 
these  processes?'  innocently  inquires  the  admiring  stranger. 

*  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that/  answers  the  superintendent,  re- 
suming the  study  of  a  long  column  of  percentages.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  family,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday-school  to  attend  to  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  question.  The  public  school  has  enough  to  do 
to  bear  its  own  burdens,  without  shouldering  responsibilities  which 
do  not  belong  to  it.' " 

In  this  picture,  the  author  of  the  paper  claims  to  have  shown  his 
audience  a  type  of  schools  now  existing,  which  will  be  found  linger- 
ing in  some  localities  as  late  as  the  year  1908.  The  following  is  a 
more  pleasing  picture: 

"  You  may  imagine  yourselves  again  as  living  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  stranger  is  in  another  enterprising 
town,  not  many  miles  away  from  the  first.  But,  here,  the  public 
spirited  citizen  does  not  point  out  the  school-house  from  a  distance* 
dilating  upon  the  architectural  beauty  and  the  liberality  of  those  who 
have  built  it.  He  says :  *  If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  we  can  justly 
thank  heaven,  it  is  our  excellent  school.  Come  with  me  and  see  what 
we  are  doing  for  our  children.' 

As  the  two  approach  the  building,  the  admiring  stranger  observes 
that,  although  its  exterior  is  not  wanting  in  architectural  elegance,  its 
appearance  is  rather  homelike  than  palatial.  It  has  evidently  been 
built  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  convenience  rather  than  show.  It  is 
no  whited  sepulcher.  Its  walls  are  neither  shams  themselves,  nor  do 
they  serve  to  conceal  shams.  The  school-yard  is  not  a  barren  Sahara 
of  sand  and  pebbles,  an  arena  for  the  *  democratic  freedom  of  recess- 
time,'  but  a  well  kept  lawn  with  borders  of  flowers,  and  here  and 
there  a  shade  tree  or  a  fountain.  Inside,  the  hall -ways  are  light, 
warm,  and  airy,  impressing  the  visitor  at  once  with  some  of  that  feel- 
ing of  cheerfulness  and  good  nature  which  they  find  to  pervade  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place.  There  are  pictures  on  the  walls, 
there  are  flowers  in  the  windows,  there  are  books  on  the  tables — there 
is  an  air  of  genuine  culture  in  everything  they  see.  No  child,  how- 
ever rude  or  low-born,  could  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  place — 
could  pass  his  school  days  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  without 
being  raised  and  ennobled  by  them. 

*  It  is  all  for  the  children,'  remarks  the  public-spirited  citizen. 
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The  visitors  pass  from  room  to  room,  and  inspect  the  work  which 
is  being  done.  There  are  no  grinding  machines  there.  The  teachers 
are  at  their  posts,  enthusiastic,  wide-awake,  efficient,  but  not  manipu- 
lators of  cranks.  No  one  has  so  many  pupils  but  that  she  can  fully 
understand  the  capabilities,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  each  individ- 
ual. She  is  not  worried  by  fears  that  she  may  fail  to  accomplish  a 
definite  amount  of  *  work*  within  a  specified  time,  or  that  a  portion  of 
her  class  will  be  unable  to  '  make  their  grade.*  The  results  of  her 
labor  are  not  estimated  by  the  figures  scored  at  the  monthly  examina- 
tions, nor  measured  by  the  number  of  promotions  made  within  the 
year ;  but  the  growth  of  each  individual  pupil,  in  intelligence,  in  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  in  earnestness  of  purpose,  determines  how  well 
she  has  performed  her  whole  duty.  The  methods  which  she  employs 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  nature's  own  methods,  likest  unto  those  '  by 
which  every  genuine  mother  brings  up  her  family,  preserving  the 
individuality  of  each,  and  weaving  the  whole  into  the  golden  web  of 
household  unity.' 

Each  child  is  given  that  kind  and  amount  of  intellectual  nourish- 
ment that  he  can  best  assimilate,  and  that  will  most  promote  his 
strength.  If  the  superintendent  applies  his  tape-line  measure,  it  is  to 
test  the  child's  own  capacity  for  growth,  and  not  to  compare  his  stat- 
ure with  some  arbitrary  standard  fixed  for  the  class.  The  pupils  pro- 
gress step  by  step,  from  one  plane  of  advancement  to  another,  as  their 
individual  strength  and  fitness  permit — the  strong  not  being  held  back 
by  the  weak,  nor  yet  by  time  tables,  and  the  weak  not  being  carried 
through  on  the  skirts  of  the  strong.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mould 
two  pupils  in  the  same  pattern.  All  men  may  be  equal,  but  they 
possess  diverse  gifts ;  and  not  only  is  this  truth  recognized  in  the 
school,  but  it  is  made  the  leading  principle  in  the  direction  of  the 
work  both  of  teachers  and  of  pupils. 

*  And  what  branches  of  study  do  you  teach  in  this  school?'  inquired 
the  admiring  stranger. 

*  As  to  that,'  answers  the  superintendent,  *  we  teach  a  few  things, 
but  we  teach  those  few  things  well.  All  who  graduate  from  the  high 
school  are  able  to  write  their  own  commencement  exercises;  they 
can  read  aloud  to  the  family  at  home  without  stopping  to  spell  the 
words ;  they  can  write  good  business  letters,  and  keep  their  own  busi- 
ness accounts ;  they  know  the  principles  underlying  and  controlling  a 
free  government,  and  when  they  are  old  enough  to  vote,  they  can 
read  their  own  tickets ;  they  have  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  knowledge.    Some 
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of  them  can  do  very  much  more  than  this,  but  the  extent  of  their  in- 
tellectual attainments,  aside  from  this,  is  largely  proportionable  to  the 
gifts  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  their  minds.' 

*Not  all  the  pupils  in  this  school,'  continues  the  superintendent, 
*  will  be  teachers,  or  authors,  or  lawyers,  or  preachers,  or  politicians, 
or  artisans;  but  all  may,  at  some  time,  be  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
living ;  and  all  can,  and  ought  to  be  gentlemen  and  gentle- ladies. 
Some  will  be  thinkers,  but  more  will  be  doers;  some  will  be  head- 
workers,  but  more  will  be  hand -workers.  The  school  assumes  none 
of  those  duties  which  belong  distinctively  to  the  family  or  to  the 
church;  it  teaches  its  pupils  neither  a  trade  nor  a  religion;  but  it 
does  assume  so  to  strengthen  and  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  as  to 
render  the  soul  susceptible  of  the  best  and  noblest  influences,  and  the 
hand  capable  and  willing  to  perform  all  that,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
shall  be  required  of  it.'  ** — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


A  Few  Hours  with  Eduoat.onal  JournalB.— ProgresB  in  Edu- 
cation* 

*  *  *  *  I  have  recently  spent  several  hours  in  looking  over 
the  later  numbers  of  these  journals  and  comparing  them  with  the 
eariier  volumes.  The  comparison  has  been  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. The  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  Journals  is  very 
marked,  and  in  no  direction  has  this  progress  been  greater  than  in 
the  practical  value  of  the  articles.  There  is  a  clearer  grasp  of 
guiding  principles  and  a  more  intelligent  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  school  work  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  volumes ;  and 
this  suggests  the  value  of  these  journals  as  a  record  of  school  progress. 

Nowhere  else  can  the  improvements  made  in  school  systems  and 
in  methods  of  teaching  be  more  satisfactorily  learned.  In  the  earlier 
volumes  will  be  found  articles  earnestly  advocating  measures  and 
agencies  now  almost  universally  employed.  The  later  volumes  ad- 
vocate improvements  in  these  agencies  and  the  remedying  of  defects. 

But  in  no  other  respect  is  the  change  in  these  journals  so  marked 
as  in  the  discussion  of  methods?  of  instruction — and  especially  of 
primary  instruction.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  very  few  articles 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  little  children,  and  these  either  described 
methods  long  since  discarded,  or  they  hinted  at  better  methods  in 
such  terms  as  show  that  they  were  ideals  and  not  methods  actually 
used  by  the  writers. 
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As  a  rule,  the  earlier  papers  on  methods  are  general  and  indefinite, 
with  few  details,  but  here  and  there  the  reader  find»  a  paper  that 
opens  wide  windows  into  what  is  properly  called  a  natural  method  of 
primary  teaching — ^papers  showing  clear  vision  and  practical  knowl- 
edge. The  more  recent  papers  on  methods  abound  in  details,  show- 
ing, on  their  face,  that  they  are  not  mere  theories,  but  are  the 
delineations  of  actual  school  work.  They  map  out  the  way  and  note 
the  steps  to  be  taken  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  prac- 
tical surveyor. 

All  this  indicates  the  progress  actually  made  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. The  better  methods  known  to  a  few  superior  teachers  thirty 
years  ago,  and  later  taught  in  normal  schools  and  teachers*  institutes, 
have  widely  worked  their  way  into  the  American  school,  and  are 
now  skilfully  used  by  thousands  of  progressive  teachers.  This  has 
been  the  work  of  no  one  man  or  score  of  men.  Hundreds  of  wise 
teachers  have  been  solving  this  problem  of  child  teaching,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  methods  of  the  primary  school  have  been  radically  im- 
proved— not  in  all  communities,  but  in  many  communities.  The 
progress  made  in  embodying  sound  theory  in  successful  practice  in 
the  schools  has,  it  is  true,  been  slow — an  illustration  of  the  wise  re- 
mark of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  "a  reform  even  of  governments  and 
churches  is  not  so  slow  as  that  of  schools,  for  there  is  the  great 
preliminary  difficulty  of  fashioning  the  instruments— <?/"  teaching  the 
teachers''  It  is  for  this  reason  that  improved  methods  of  teaching 
are  usually  worked  out  by  individual  teachers  or  by  a  body  of 
teachers  under  the  instruction  and  oversight  of  a  superior  teacher. 
It  is  for  a  like  reason  that  such  improved  methods  are  disseminated 
largely  by  what  may  be  called  the  training  process,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  supervisory  school  officers  who  have  a  clear  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best 
methods.  The  American  people  are  slowly  learning  that  improved 
methods  of  school  instruction  involve  the  training  of  the  teachers, 
and,  in  the  present  condition  of  education,  this  devolves  largely  upon 
school  superintendents,  aided  in  the  larger  cities  by  training  schools, 
and  elsewhere  by  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes.  A  live 
man  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  a  small  city,  with  power  to  carry 
out  his  plans y  can  work  wonders  in  a  few  years,  provided  he  knows 
what  superior  teachers  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced schools. 

Those  who  suppose  that  any  method  of  primary  instruction  has 
been  evolved  and  perfected  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  are  com- 
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mended  to  the  pages  of  the  educational  joumab.  Here  they  will  find 
evidence  that  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  very  recent  discovery  is 
much  older  than  the  supposed  discoverer — older  not  merely  as  a 
theory,  but  as  a  method  successfully  used  in  many  schools.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  education  would  open  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  "New  Education"  (whatever 
this  may  mean).  I  have  often  been  amused  to  hear  methods  advo- 
cated as  '*  new"  or  sharply  criticised  as  "  new-fangled,"  which,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  have  been  successfully  used  in  American  schools 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  a  recent  heated  discussion  of  the 
spelling  book  question  in  a  teachers*  institute  in  the  East,  the  pro- 
posed non-use  of  such  a  book  in  elementary  grades  was  both  advo- 
cated and  opposed  as  a  '*  Quincy  idea."  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  name  a  score  of  cities  in  whose 
schools  no  spelling  book  has  been  used,  especially  in  the  lower  grades 
for  over  twenty  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practice  in  German 
schools. 

As  many  of  your  readers  are  aware,  the  past  eight  years  of  my 
life  have  been  devoted  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  higher  industrial  education;  and  so  arduous  have  been  my 
duties  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  very  little  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  elementary  education.  I  now  turn  to  the  educational  journals 
and  to  school  reports  to  learn  what  improvements  have  been  made 
since  my  last  visits  to  some  of  the  most  advanced  public  schools  in 
the  country.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  frequency  with 
which  the  term,  "  The  New  Education"  meets  me,  and  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  it.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  term 
as  first  used  by  Dr.  Eliot,  now  President  of  Harvard,  to  designate  a 
higher  education  in  which  the  physical  sciences  have  a  large  place 
and  the  modern  languages  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek;  I  have 
also  heard  the  term  applied  to  industrial  education,  both  elementary 
and  advanced;  but  this  use  of  the  term  to  designate  a  method  of 
primary  instruction  is  novel  and  to  me  confusing.  It  is  true  that  Dr. 
Eliot's  higher  education,  based  on  the  sciences  and  modern  languages, 
and  technical  or  industrial  education,  and  the  natural  methods  of 
primary  education,  are  all  correlated  parts  of  one  system  of  educa- 
tion ?  If  there  be  such  a  system,  it  seems  proper  to  designate  it  "  The 
New  Education,"  but  the  application  of  this  term  to  a  method  or 
system  of  primary  education  strikes  me  as  akin  to  the  applying  of 
the  title  "  Professor"  to  an  elementary  teacher  with  a  year's  certificate 
or  license.     The  term  is  too  big  for  the  thing  it  covers.     What  is 
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the  explanation  of  this  tendency  to  apply  big  names  to  small  things, 
and  new  names  to  old  things  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "new*'  as  applied  to  this  primary  method? 
Thirty  years  ago  drawing  and  music  were  systematically  taught  in 
all  the  grades  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  the  "  word-method*'  as 
an  iyiUial  process  in  teaching  reading  had  superseded  the  a-b-c  or 
letter  method,  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  word- method,  or  the 
phonic- method  and  the  letter- method  were  united  in  scores  of  schools 
as  a  practical  method  of  teaching  the  child  the  art  of  reading.  More 
than  twenty- five  years  ago  technical  grammar  was  put  up  at  least 
three  years  in  the  Cleveland  course  of  study,  and  more  practical  in- 
struction in  language  was  begun.  Over  twenty  years  ago  the  writer 
gave  a  systematic  course  of  language  lessons  in  teachers'  institutes. 
Are  these  and  other  like  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction, 
used  in  the  best  schools  for  twenty  years  or  more,  included  in  "  The 
New  Education  ?"  Cannot  the  educational  journals  help  perplexed 
teachers  to  determine  what  is  new  in  **  The  New  Education  ?" 

By  the  way,  have  you  read  Miss  Patridge's  "Notes"  of  Col.  Par- 
ker's **  Talks  on  Teaching?"  I  recendy  read  the  little  book  with  some 
care,  though  not  in  a  critical  mood,  my  special  purpose  being  to 
learn  what  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  "Quincy  Method."  I  was 
specially  pleased  with  the  eight  talks  on  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
spelling,  though  they  contain  littie  that  is  new  or  that  can  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  Quincy  schools.  The  methods  sketched  are  rational 
and  natural,  and,  what  is  important,  have  been  successfully  used  by 
hundreds  of  wise  and  skillful  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  important  to 
keep  in  mind  when  reading  these  talks  that  the  principles  and  methods 
advocated  by  Col.  Parker  relate  to  elementary  instruction,  and  not  to 
secondary  or  advanced.  He  clearly  has  in  mind  the  primary  pupil, 
and  not  the  pupil  in  the  grammar  school,  or  in  the  high  school.  The 
talks  on  "  School  Government,"  "  Moral  Training,"  and  several  other 
topics,  are  less  satisfactory.  The  book  contains  some  statements  that 
need  qualification,  but  those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  condense  an  hour's  talk  into  a  few  terse  paragraphs  and  not  omit 
explanatory  and  qualifying  sentences.  Moreover,  the  making  of  too 
broad  generalizations  may  be  a  weakness  of  the  Colonel.  Positive 
men  are  quite  apt  to  be  sweeping  in  their  statements.  But  I  feel  more 
disposed  to  applaud  than  to  condemn  any  one  who  uses  a  free  lance 
in  his  efiforts  to  drive  stupid  routine  and  dull  rote-work  from  the  pri- 
Qiary  schools  of  the  country.  The  reformer  often  feels  that  he  has  a 
new  light  which  he  dare  not  hide  under  a  bushel.     Let  us  be  thank- 
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ful  for  every  ray  of  light  that  falls  on  the  pathway  of  the  teachers  of 
little  children.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Quincy  lamp  shines  only  with 
borrowed  light,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  ii  shines.  What  is  needed  is 
not  simply  light,  but  its  widest  dissemination.  The  Quincy  light 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  diffusing  itself,  and  for  this  all  who  have 
been  preparing  the  oil  should  rejoice.  Let  Quincy  shine — the  brighter 
the  better. — Dr.  ^,  E,  White ^  in  Indiana  School  Journal, 


The  Beading  Glass. 

The  true  teacher  will  in  all  his  work  (i)  arouse  the  activities  of  the 
pupil  and  (2)  give  him  work  to  do.  It  requires  no  small  amount  of 
ingenuity  to  accomplish  this,  and  the  ingenuity  spoken  of  is  not  a 
mechanical  ingenuity,  but  the  art  of  teaching;  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind — its  mode  of  acting.  To  arouse  activity  of  mind, 
questioning  is,  of  course,  the  best  means  to  be  employed.  These 
questions  may  be  put  (i)  by  the  teacher,  (2)  by  the  pupils.  Some 
teachers  object  to  having  questions  not  in  the  text-book,  but  these 
are  helpful  if  properly  constructed. 

As  to  questions  by  the  teacher,  these  should  proceed  step  by  step, 
going  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Much  is  lost  by  not  know- 
ing the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  much  more  is  lost  by  proceeding 
in  a  hap- hazard  way.  The  proper  way  to  conceive  of  the  matter  is  to 
imagine  a  lamp  giving  a  certain  amount  of  light,  irradiating  a  circle 
of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  if  you  please.  This  circle  represents  the 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  pupil's  mind.  You  now  turn  up  the 
lamp-wick,  and  a  larger  circle  is  illuminated.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  former  circle  constitutes  a  new  and 
larger  circle.  New  knowledge  moving  out  slightly  further  to-day 
than  yesterday  on  all  sides  imparts  instruction  in  the  proper  way. 

Hence  there  is  art  in  questioning.  The  questions  must  be  directed 
so  that  they  will  embrace  the  entire  individual ;  this  may  not  be  ac- 
complished in  one  lesson ;  it  may  require  several ;  it  should,  however, 
be  the  result  of  the  whole  work. 

Then  as  to  questions  by  the  pupils.  The  pupil  who  studies  to  find 
a  question  to  ask  is  really  studying  the  subject.  I  have  known  pupils 
to  make  great  efforts  to  find  questions  to  propound  to  the  class. 
They  will  seek  the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  relatives  to  start  up 
some  inquiry. 
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The  questions  that  are  to  be  proposed  to  a  reading  class  are  of 
three  kinds, 

I.  Those  pertaining  to  the  thought  of  the  author.  2.  Those  per- 
taining to  the  meaning  of  words.  3.  Those  pertaining  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thought. 

TO  A   WATERFOWL. 

1.  Whither,  'midst  falling  dew,  |       At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmos- 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  phere, 

^^y»  Yet  stoop  not,  wear>-,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Far,  through  their   rosy  depths,  dost  thou         Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

pursue 
Thy  solitar>'  way?  ^-  ^"^  s*^"  ^^^^  ^^^^  s^^*'  c"^. 

,       Soon  shall  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and 

2.  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye  i  ^est 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall 

^'^<>nK'  I  bend, 

As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky,  goon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

7.  Thou'rtgone!  the  abyss  of  heaven 

3.  Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink  j^ath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;   yet  on  my 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide,           i  heart 
Orwhere  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink  Deeply  likth  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 


On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ?  ^„^l  shall  not  soon  depart, 

,  There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  the  pathless  coast. 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 
Lone  wandering  but  not  lost. 


8.  He,  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  cer- 
tain flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 


5.  All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned,  Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Bryant. 

QUESTIONS. 

Meaning  of  title?  Why  directed  to  a  fowl  ?  Where  is  it?  Why 
the  term  falling  dew  (i)?  Does  it  fall?  As  to  glow?  What  are 
heavens?  What  are  last  steps  of  day  (2)?  What  is  the  figure? 
How  can  steps  glow  ?  Does  it  mean  footsteps  ?  Rosy  (3)  ?  depths  ? 
pursue?  solitary?  Which  is  the  emphatic  word?  Why?  Object 
of  the  author  ?  Object  of  this  first  verse  ?  What  is  the  picture  sug- 
gested ?  Vainly  ?  Fowler  (5)  ?  Why  speak  of  eye  ?  What  weapon 
is  suggested  ?  Mark  ?  Wrong  ?  Painted  ?  Why  darkly  ?  Floats  ? 
Seek*st?  Why  apostrophe?  plashy?  What  other  word  is  better 
than  brink  (9)  ?  Why  use  brink  ?  Chafed  ?  What  kind  of  word  is 
ocean-side  ? 

To  what  are  the  three  verses  directed?  Is  not  the  connection 
closer  between  the  first  and  third,  than  between  the  first  and  the 
second  verses  ? 

What  is  suggested  at  once  to  the  poet  (13)  ?  Why  capitalize  Power  ? 
Why  say  *'  teaches"  thy  way  ?     Why  pathless  ?    What  coast  ?    Why 
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comma  after  second  and  third  lines?  desert?  illimitable?  Is  wander- 
used  in  its  usual  sense  ? 

Fanned  ?  all  day  ?  cold  ?  thin  ?  Is  "  stoop"  as  accurate  as  "  de- 
scend" (19)?     Why  weary?  welcome? 

Why  soon?  summer  home?  why  scream?  what  fellows?  reeds? 
bend  ?     Lines  21-24.  what  are  they  taken  together  ? 

Why  "gone"?  abyss?  swallowed?  "heart"  means  what?  what 
lesson ?  why  not  "depart"?     How  do  we  get  lessons  of  this  kind? 

Zone  (29)?  Who  is  "He"?  How  guides?  boundless?  certain? 
why  long  (31)  ?     How  alone  ? 

What  is  the  lesson  learned  of  the  past  ?  Mention  any  other  inci- 
dents that  teach  the  same  lesson.  Give  quotations  from  other  poets 
or  authors.  Are  lessons  of  this  kind  valuable  ?  Why  so  ?  Who 
was  the  author?  When  born  ?  when  did  he  die?  Name  of  some  of 
his  principal  poems  ?     Why  is  this  esteemed  ? 

Emphatic  word  in  first  line  ?  in  third  ?  in  fifth  ?  emphatic  words  in 
lines  9-12?  in  Hne  13?  in  line  16?  in  line  17?  in  19?  in  21?  in  22? 
in  23  ?  Why  exclamation  after  gone  in  line  25  ?  Emphatic  word  in 
27?  in  28?  in  30?  in  31  ?  in  32?  Sound  of  "a"  and  "o"  in  along? 
of  "o"  in  long?    Where  pause  in  first  line?  second?  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  questions  the  teacher  will  ask.  The 
pupils  will  ask  others.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  process 
will  consume  time,  and  that  the  pupils  will  not  "  get  through  the 
book."  If  they  become  intelligent  upon  the  reading,  that  is  suffi- 
cient.—  The  N,  y.  School  Journal, 


Outline  of  Primary  Arithmetic. 

BY  S.   T.   PENDLETON. 
V. 

Division  is  best  taught  as  the  opposite  of  multiplication ;  as  9  times 
8  are  72,  9  into  72  goes  8  times,  8  into  72  goes  9  times. 

Also  teach  another  division  table,  2  into  all  numbers  up  to  20 ;  3 
into  all  to  30 ;  4  into  all  to  40,  &c. ;  as,  4  into  30  how  many  times 
and  how  many  over,  or  30^-4=  ?  and  +.  We  are  then  ready  for 
short  division,  which  is  but  a  succession  of  such  examples,  as  ^)l21tl, 
we  have  8-^4,  7^4,  39-^4.  34^4»  &c. 

When  the  scholars  know  the  second  column  in  the  division  table 
and  2  into  all  numbers  to  20,  then  give  these  examples  in  large  num- 
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bers  divided  by  2  as  ^)llllll.     And  so  with  the  third  column,  &c. 
Divide  by  11  and  12  by  short  division.     Try  2411761079-M2. 

As  a  preliminary  mental  drill,  the  teacher  can  hsrve  before  him  the 
dividend,  as  87946,  and  ask  questions  around  the  class,  4  into  8  ?  4  into 
7  ?  4  into  39  ?  4  into  34  ?  4  into  26  ?  and  then  say,  "  Write  on  your  slate 
87946  and  divide  it  by  4." 

Also  give  oral  drills  combining  +,  — ,  X,  -^;  and  practical  ques- 
tions mental  and  written  combining  these  operations. 

These  are  very  good  exercises,  6X8=how  many  times  7  and  how 
many  over?  Answer,  6  times  7  and  6  over,  because  6X7=42,  and 
42+6=48. 

Also,  7  X  7 — 9=  how  many  times  6  and  how  many  over  ? 
6X6+4=  how  many  times  7  and  how  many  over? 

We  would  begin  long  division  with  20  to  25  as  divisors  for  sim- 
plicity— then  13,  &c.,  to  20;  and  as  it  is  hard  at  first  to  find  the 
number  of  times,  we  frequently  at  first  get  the  scholars  to  multi- 
ply the  division  by  each  of  the  9  digits  separately  and  set  the  work  to 
one  side  to  look  at  to  help  in  finding  the  number  of  times  or  quotient 
figures.  It  is  better,  however,  if  possible,  to  find  number  of  times  or 
quotient  figure,  by  the  rule  below  from  the  first.  Then  take  as  di- 
visors, 34,  45,  56,  67,  78,  89— then  say  divisors,  112,  234,  345,  456, 
567,  678,  789,  890,  900:  a  good  many  examples  with  112  divisor 
and  different  dividends,  &c.  Also  divisors  11 24,  1032,  &c.,  and  4 
figures  generally,  &c.    Sometimes  make  remainder  i  less  than  divisor. 

Notice  o's  in  the  divisor  and  o*s  in  the  quotient,  &c.,  as  in  —  &  X. 

Also  the  4  steps  as  a  rule ;  i.  Times?  2.  Multiply;  3.  Subtract;  4. 
Bring  down.  Times  is  the  hardest  step.  We  say—  Rule.  If  the  2nd 
figure  of  the  divisor  is  less  than  5,  divide  the  first  figure  into  the  first 
one  or  two  figures  of  the  dividend  to  get  the  trial  quotient  figure,  and 
if  the  product  is  greater  than  the  partial  dividend  make  the  quotient 
figure  I  less,  &c.  If  the  2nd  figure  of  the  divisor  is  greater  than  5  divide 
the  first  one  or  two  figures  of  the  dividend  by  i  more  than  the  first 
figure  of  the  divisor  to  get  a  trial  quotient  figure,  and  if  the  remainder 
is  larger  than  the  divisor  make  this  quotient  figure  i  greater,  &c. 
In  doing  this  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  multiply  the  2  left  hand  figures 
of  the  divisor  mentally,  which  might  be  taught. 

Long  division  with  proof  by  multiplication  is  valuable  as  a  review 
and  practice  in  the  4  rules  of  +,  — ,  X,  and  -r-. 

In  passing  from  grade  to  grade,  a  review  should  be  had  of  all 
passed  over  in  previous  grades.     Thus  2d  Primary  B  (of  our  schools) 
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should  see  that  the  classes  know  the  2d  column  of  the  multiplication 
table,  and  test  by 

586«4i379 
2 

and  so  on  for  3d  column,  4th  column,  &c. 

As  a  general  method,  if  a  class  is  working  out  subtraction,  as  in  our 
2d  Primary  A,  give  them  also  examples  to  multiply  by  several  figures 
on  the  other  side  of  the  slate  to  keep  them  occupied  "whW^  you  examine 
their  subtraction  examples. 

For  instruction  we  frequently  give  the  same  example  to  all  the  class, 
a  number  of  the  pupils  being  required  to  work  it  at  the  blackboard, 
the  rest  at  their  seats  on  slates ;  sometimes  the  worst  at  the  board, 
sometimes  the  best^  according  to  our  object. 

The  following  is  one  good  plan :  For  a  test  as  to  their  knowl^ge  in 
our  graded  schools,  we  number  the  scholars  i,  2,  3,  4,  so  as  to  have 
the  No.  I's  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  the  No.  2*s,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  &c.  Give  out  4  examples,  one  for  No.  I's.  a  second 
for  No.  2*s,  a  third  for  No.  3's,  a  fourth  for  No.  4*s;  also  a  fifth  exam- 
ple of  a  rule  they  have  passed  over,  or  any  kind  of  work,  to  be 
worked  by  all  on  the  other  side  of  their  slates,  when  they  have  finished 
the  first  example,  so  as  to  keep  them  occupied  and  hide  their  first 
work  until  all  have  finished.  When  all  have  finished  the  numbered 
or  first  example,  we  direct  No.  i*s  to  pass  their  slates  forward  to  the 
front  scholars,  who  shall  hold  them  on  their  breasts  while  we  examine 
them.  Take  those  slates  on  which  the  example  is  incorrectly  worked 
and  put  them  in  front  to  be  corrected  and  pass  back  the  slates  on 
which  the  examples  are  right.  We  do  the  same  for  No.  2's,  and  then 
for  No.  3's  and  No.  4*s.  We  can  then  tell  those  at  their  seats,  whose 
slates  are  right,  to  work  out  all  four,  while  we  examine  the  scholars 
in  front,  whose  slates  are  wrong,  deliberately,  and  we  see  where  wrong, 
their  errors  and  the  remedy.  We  thus  get  the  poor  scholars  separated, 
and  work  them  up  every  day,  either  by  sending  them  to  the  board 
to  work  out  different  examples,  or  on  the  front  seats,  while  we  give 
those  at  their  seats  more  and  harder  examples.  There  are,  however, 
many  good  ways  of  examining  the  answers.  It  is  always  well  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  in  the  lower  grades  to  have  examples  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  or  division  ready  on  the  board  for  the  class 
to  work  on  the  other  side  of  their  slates  to  keep  them  occupied  so  that 
you  may  examine  and  show  the  errors,  undisturbed;  and  so  they  may 
keep  up  their  accuracy  in  +,  — ,  X  and  -^.    The  higher  classes  in 
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arithmetic  would  frequently  get  loo^  on  examples  in  principle  and 
method,  and  only  80%  because  of  mistakes  in  calculation,  and  espe- 
cidlfy  in  sometimes  carrying  and  sometimes  not.  Scholars  kept  in  for 
conduct  should  have  this  kind  of  work  also. 

Pendleton's  arithmetic  cards  are  very  convenient  and  useful  for  this 
purpose,  having  3,400  examples,  340  different  multipliers  in  multipli- 
cation ;  3,400  examples  in  division,  340  different  divisors,  and  about 
1,000  in  addition,  adding  2  numbers,  then  3  numbers,  &c.,  to  16  and 
any  number  of  numbers.  These  cards  can  be  ordered  from  any 
bookseller  in  Richmond,  20  scholars'  cards  and  i  teachers*  card  for  $1. 


Solution  of  Professor  Webster's  Problems. 

I  regret  that  Professor  Webster,  in  the  March  Journal,  miscon- 
ceives my  article  on  the  plank  problem  in  the  February  Journal. 
Superintendent  Farr  asked  if  I  could  give  an  arithmetical  rule  for 
this  problem,  and  afterwards  some  carpenters  and  others  asked  for 
the  same,  and  hence  I  published  the  rule  and  work  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  but  purposely  gave  no  solution  or  demonstration  of  my  own, 
as  I  wished  to  get  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  give 
one,  as  called  for  at  the  end  of  my  article.  He  is  also  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  my  rule  is  an  example  of  approximate  answers  lead- 
ing to  too  much  error.  In  the  proof  there  is  a  mistake  in  each 
division  by  2 ;  if  this  is  corrected  the  sum  of  the  halves  will  be  equal 
to  the  whole  plank,  or  15  square  feet,  correct  to  the  9th  decimal 
place.  The  length  of  the  division  line,  or  length  of  each  half,  cannot 
be  gotten  in  figures  by  a  more  exact  method. 

Professor  Webster's  problems,  proposed  in  the  same  article,  will 
get  exact  answers  by  using  the  ordinary  rules,  because  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  ;r,  cancels;  but  this  cancellation 
indicates  that  sufficient  relations  exist  independent  of  the  ratio  (and 
so,  vice  versa)  as  given  in  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  below.  I  give  both  methods 
as  he  asks  in  his  article.     His  two  problems  are : 

1.  How  long  a  lead  pipe  of  one  inch  external  diameter  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  can  be  made  from  a  solid  sphere  of  lead  one 
foot  in  diameter  ?  No  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  waste  or  change 
of  density. 

2.  How  long  a  wire  .01  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  made  from 
the  lead  pipe,  as  above  named  ? 

First.  By  the  ordinary  rules  containing  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter. 
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1.  Rule.  TAe  contents  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  \  of  tz  multiplied  into 
the  cube  of  the  radium, 

2.  Rule.  The  contents  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  its  height  mulH- 
plied  into  n  into  the  square  of  the  radius  of  its  base, 

(i)  By  I.  The  sphere  given  is  =5X3.14159X6X6X6. 

(2)  By  2.  A  solid  cylinder   12  inches  long  and  i  inch  in  diame- 
ter=i2X3i4i59Xi 

(3)  A  solid   cylinder   12   inches   long  and  yi.   inch  in  diameter 
=i2X3.i4i59XA. 

(4)  (3)— (2)=the  given  pipe  i  foot  long=i2X3-Hi59XA. 

JX3.14159X6X6X6 
(i)-5-(4)=number  of  feet  of  pipe=- 


12X3H159XA 


4X6X6X6X16 

(by  cancelling  3. 14 159) =128  feet     Answer. 

3X12X3 

The  wire  problem  is  worked  in  like  manner  by  Rule  2. 

Second.  By  theorems  or  principles,  not  dependent  on  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter, 

A.  Cylinders  of  same  height  are  to  each  other  as  their  bases. — Le- 
gendre,  Book  vii,  Prop.  ii. 

B.  Circles  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  of  their  radii — lb. 
Hence — 

C.  Cylinders  of  same  height  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
radii  of  their  bases, 

(i)    Cylinder  circumscribing  the  given  sphere:   solid  cylinder  i 
inch  in  diameter,  i  foot  high  : :  36 :  t. 

(2)  Cylinder  circumscribing  the  given  sphere:    solid  cylinder  } 
inch  in  diameter,  i  foot  high  : :  36 :  A. 

Hence,  working  the  proportions, 

Circ*d  cylinder  i  ft.  hgh. 

(3)  Solid  cylinder  i  in.  in  diam.,  i  ft.  long= 

36X4 

Circ'd  cylinder  i  ft.  high 

(4)  Solid  cylinder  i  in.  in  diam.,  i  ft.  long= 

36X16 
Subtracting  (4)  from  (3), 

3XCirc'd  cylinder  i  foot  high. 

The  given  pipe  i  foot  long= (.5) 

36X16 
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D.  Circumscribed cylinder=\  of  the  sphere. — Legendre*s  Geom- 
etry, Book  viii,  Prop.  xv. 
Substituting  in  (5), 

3XJ  sphere  9  spheres       sphere 

Pipe  I  ft.  long= = = 

36X16        36X16X2  128 

Or  128  feet  given  pipe=given  sphere.     Answer. 

We  could  get  and  use  the  following, 

Rule. — Divide  J  square  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere  by  the  difference 
of  the  squares  of  the  external  and  internal  radii  of  the  pipe  to  get  the 
length  of  the  pipe.    Thus :  I X  36^(  i— A  )= J  X  36  X  ¥=  1 28.    Ans. 

Second  Problem, — By  C  above. 

(i)  Wire  .01  inch  diameter,  i  foot  long;  solid  cylinder  i  inch  di- 
ameter, I  foot  long :  :^,:  \ 

(2)  Wire  .01  inch  diameter,  i  foot  long ;  solid  cylinder  i  inch  di- 
ameter, I  foot  long :  :^:  A 

Working  the  proportions, 

wire  I  foot  long  X  40000 

(3)  I  inch  solid  cylinder  i  foot  long= 

4 

wire  I  foot  long  X  40000 

(4)  }  inch  solid  cylinder  i  foot  long= 

16 
Subtracting  (4)  from  (3). 

wire  I  foot  long  X  40000X3 

The  given  pipe  i  foot  long-= . 

16 
128  feet  given  pipe 

wire  I  ft.  longX  128X40000X3 

= =960000  ft.  wire.     Ans, 

16 
We  could  get  and  use  the  following. 

Rule. — Divide  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  external  and 
internal  radii  of  the  pipe  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  wire  and 
multiply  the  quotient  by  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  get  the  length  of 
wire.    Thus  [(J — iV)-5-rffiAnr  ]X  128=1^X40000X128=960000. 

I  sympathize  with  Professor  Webster  in  his  opposition  to  "the 
v\x\^'baund'* 

S.  T.  Pendleton. 
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Self-Improyement. 

Miss  E G asks  us  to  tell  her,  through  the  Monthly^  **  the 

best  means  which  a  teacher  may  use  to  improve  herself  in  her  pro- 
fession." 

The  larger,  stronger,  and  purer  one  is,  in  mind  and  heart,  the  better 
she  is  fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Whatever  tends  to  enlarge, 
strengthen  and  purify  the  teacher  will  be  to  her  a  means  of  profes- 
sional improvement.  This  opens  a  field  in  which  thought  might  take 
very  wide  range.     We  shall  confine  ours  to  a  few  leading  points. 

1.  Seek  to  know  your  true  relationship  to  God,  and  freely  and 
fully  acknowledge  that  relationship.  This  is  fundamental.  There  is 
no  true  character,  there  is  no  right  living  without  it.  This  relation- 
ship understood  and  acknowledged,  look  continually  to  God  for 
wisdom,  purity,  faith  and  hope. 

2.  Learn  obedience — obedience  to  every  law  of  your  being.  Bring 
self  into  complete  subjection. 

3.  Keep  mind  and  heart  open  to  every  good  influence.  Retain 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  your  heart.  Seek  the  company  of  good  people. 
Visit  good  schools.  Attend  teachers'  institutes.  Read  the  best  edu- 
cational journals.  Keep  your  mind  occupied  with  high  thinking,  and 
crowd  out  all  unworthy  thoughts. 

4.  Be  thoroughly  in  earnest     Do  your  best  every  day. 

5.  Spend  no  time  in  brooding  over  your  own  short- comings. 
When  you  have  done  wrong  confess  it  heartily  to  'yourself  and  God, 
and  to  others  whom  it  may  concern — even  to  your  pupils,  and  go 
bravely  on. 

6.  Be  a  systematic  and  persistent  student.  Study  most  in  the  di- 
rection of  your  greatest  felt  need.  Study  nature.  Study  books, 
especially  the  Bible.  Study  human  nature,  especially  child-nature. 
We  need  to  study  children  far  more  than  we  do,  and  we  need  our- 
selves to  be  child-like  in  simplicity  and  teachableness.  It  is  Rousseau 
that  says  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  childhood.  "  Even 
the  most  sagacious  instructors  apply  themselves  to  those  things  which 
man  is  required  to  know,  without  considering  what  it  is  children  are 
capacitated  to  learn.  They  are  always  expecting  the  man  in  the 
childy  without  reflecting  what  he  is  before  he  can  be  a  man.*'  The 
greatest  teachers  have  ever  been  profound  students  of  child-nature. 

Does  E.  G.  think  we  have  set  for  her  a  large  task?  We  know  no 
other  way. —  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
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The  Normal  School  at  Farmville. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  25,  1884. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  estab- 
lishing "a  State  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  white  female 
teachers  for  public  schools,"  the  trustees  met  and  organized  and 
elected  Hon.  W.  H.  RufTner  the  Principal  of  the  school.  They  will 
reassemble  at  Farmville  on  the  loth  June  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion and  take  such  other  necessary  steps  as  will  result  in  the  opening 
of  the  school  early  in  Autumn. 

At  the  session  in  June,  besides  determining  the  number  and  the 
work  of  the  remaining  teachers  and  appointing  them,  the  Board  will 
adopt  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school 
and  prescribe  the  preliminary  examinations  and  conditions  on  which 
students  shall  be  received  and  instructed. 

The  law  establishing  the  school  allows  to  each  city  of  5,000  inhabi- 
tants a  pupil  and  to  each  county  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  representa- 
tives. These  pupils  will  pay  no  tuition  and  the  Board  is  taking  steps 
already  to  make  the  expenses  as  light  as  possible.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  Board  should  have  as  much  information  as  possible  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  young  ladies  who  will  apply  for  admission. 
The  County  Superintendents  will  have  much  to  do  with  determining 
the  usefulness  of  the  school.  The  Faculty  must  have  the  best  ma- 
terial to  work  upon  or  they  cannot  return  to  the  cities  and  counties 
teachers  such  as  will  conduct  model  schools  and  in  themselves  em- 
body so  much  force  as  to  become  a  marked  and  elevating  power  in 
the  communities  where  they  live  and  teach.  Every  Superintendent 
will  find  himself  strengthened  just  in  proportion  as  he  can  have 
raised  up  around  him  teachers  of  ability  and  professional  culture,  and 
the  value  to  the  people  of  the  public  school  system  in  any  county 
will  in  like  proportion  be  enhanced  from  year  to  year. 

The  aim  of  the  Board  is  to  build  up  a  first-class  Normal  school. 
The  school  was  authorized  by  the  State  "  expressly  for  the  training 
of  teachers r  It  is  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  teach — to  make  each  a 
skilled  instrument  for  the  education  of  children.  The  experience  of 
the  countries  which  have  the  best  systems  of  education  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  an  improving  system  without 
connecting  with  it  a  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  friends 
of  the  Normal  school  have,  in  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  RufTner  of  the 
position  of  Principal,  the  assurance  and  guaranty  of  the  success  of 
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the  institution.  In  the  selection  of  his  associates  the  object  of  the 
school  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  only  experienced  and  trained 
teachers  will  be  admitted  into  the  Faculty. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 


Obedience. 

We  Hstened  to  a  sermon  addressed  to  children,  not  long  since,  by 
one  of  our  prominent  city  pastors.  The  subject  was  Obedience,  and 
the  importance  of  this  virtue  as  a  character-builder  was  forcibly  pre- 
sented. While  listening  to  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  minister,  we 
thought  of  the  great  advantage  that  any  person  must  have  in  the  avo- 
cations of  life  who  has  been  trained  to  careful  habits  of  obedience. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  values  of  the  public  school.  A  child  is 
taught  from  the  first  to  yield  to  a  law  which  is  above  and  stronger 
than  itself  It  soon  learns  that  not  only  one  but  all  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  discipline.  The  strong  hand  of  necessity  is  con- 
stantly felt,  and  in  process  of  time  any  rightfully  constituted  authority 
is  readily  recognized,  and  a  willingness  to  be  obedient  thereto  shown. 
Thus  when  the  child  is  grown,  and  he  recognizes  the  relations  which 
the  citizens  bears  to  the  civil  government,  he  very  naturally  becomes 
a  law-abiding  and  a  law-upholding  member  of  the  body  politic.  His 
whole  training  from  the  first  has  been  such  that  a  character  has  been 
developed  which  recognizes  a  certain  sancity  in  authority.  Obedience 
becomes  to  a  certain  extent  a  habit,  and  loyalty  to  government  a  fixed 
principle  of  character.  Children  who  are  thus  taught  from  the  time 
they  enter  the  school -room  that  law  is  just  and  must  be  obeyed,  be- 
come safe  members  of  any  community.  But  the  value  of  this  training 
is  not  circumscribed  by  the  relations  the  person  bears  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. There  is  constantly  present,  since  it  is  part  of  his  character, 
a  disposition  to  render  obedience  to  properly  constituted  authority ; 
and  whenever  a  divine  law  is  recognized  there  is  a  tendency,  to  say 
the  least,  to  yield  to  its  demands.  We  consider  that  herein  lies  a 
moral  influence  of  great  power,  and  one  that  appears  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  constantly  prating  about  the  '*  godless'* 
public  schools.  A  child  subjected  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  a 
public  school  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  thus  imbued  with  its  sys- 
tem, will  make  a  safe  member  of  society,  because  he  has  grown  up 
with  the  idea  that  law  must  be  obeyed. — Pacific  School  foumal. 
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To  Teachers. — To  the  repeated  question  of  teachers,  "  How  shall  I  do  good 
work?"  we  reply:  By  ever  growing;  by  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  progress  in 
the  profession  through  constant  study  and  systematic  reading,  combined  with  judi- 
cious application  of  educational  principles.  Do  not  be  content  to  plod  in  ruts,  but 
as  broader,  wider  methods  are  presented,  prove  them.  Know  all  about  your  work 
you  are  able  to  learn;  do  all  for  your  school  you  are  able  to  do,  realizing  that  teaching 
is  a  profound  science,  a  divine  art,  to  which  the  best  energies  of  mind  and  soul  should 
be  consecrated.  Make  child-nature  your  particular  study ;  remember  the  schools  are 
altc^ether  for  the  children,  and  consider  them  as  mental  nurseries  in  which  only  nat- 
ural, healthful  growth  is  desirable.  Avoid  all  hot-house  forcing,  but  enable  the  child- 
plants  to  take  deep  root  in  good  soil,  and  thereafter  guard  their  growth  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  leaving,  branching  and  blossoming  may  proceed  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Work  patiently,  reverentially,  hopefully. — Supt.  F.  R.  Feitshans, 
Springfield,  III, 


EDITOBIAL  FABAQBAFHS. 

In  Ohio  the  teachers  have  formed  a  society  called  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle,  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  study  of  professional  works.  This  body  is 
directed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  who  designate  what  books  shall  be  read  during  the 
year.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  similar  organization  among  our  Virginia  teachers  would  be  of  immense  value. 
It  would  form,  in  addition  to  the  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  an  important 
aid  in  elevating  the  character  of  our  teachers,  in  increasing  their  power  of  usefulness 
and  in  advancing  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  Organized  and  sjrstematic  work  in  this 
direction  could  not  fail  of  producing  good  results.  It  was  while  we  were  engaged 
in  preparing  something  in  furtherance  of  this  plan  that  the  following  scheme,  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  was  placed  in  our  hands.  We 
present  it  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  It  may  need  some  modifications,  as 
the  Professor  suggests,  but  is  on  the  right  line.  Think  it  over,  and  let  us  hear  your 
ideas  on  the  subject: 

Re€uling  Association  of  Virginia  Teachers, — I.  The  object  of  this  Association  is 
to  pursue  a  course  of  educational  reading. 

2.  The  Association  should  have  a  regular  organization  with  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

3.  The  course  of  reading  should  extend  through  two  or  three  years,  and  embrace 
the  best  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  related  subjects. 

4.  The  course  of  reading  should  be  prescribed  by  a  standing  committee  of  prom- 
inent educators,  among  whom  I  would  include  Drs.  Curry  and  Ruffner. 

5.  Quarterly  or  semi-annual  examination  questions  should  be  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  be  answered  and  returned  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  keep 
a  record  of  the  standing  of  each  member. 

6.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  a  certificate  should  be  furnished  each  mem- 
ber who  has  pursued  the  course  of  reading  faithfully. 
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7.  After  the  completion  of  the  first  coarse,  a  more  extended  and  general  course  of 
reading  might  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 

8.  The  initiation  fee  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses — say  fifty  cents, 
with  the  annual  contribution  of  a  similar  amount. 

9.  The  Secretary  or  other  officer  entrusted  with  the  correspondence  should  receive 
a  remuneration  for  time  and  labor. 

10.  Teachers  as  well  as  others  interested  in  education  should  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. 

11.  After  an  organization  has  been  effected,  a  circular  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State  inviting  their  cooperation. 

12.  The  Educational  Journal  would  be  an  excellent  medium  for  the  discussion 
of  topics  and  the  publication  of  reports  as  to  progress,  methods,  &c. 

13.  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  publishers  to  furnish  their  books  at  a  dis- 
count to  members  of  the  Association. 

14.  An  annual  meeting  should  be  held,  the  Normal  Institutes  affording  (he  most 
favorable  time. 

15.  These  points,  hastily  written  down  without  due  regard  to  order,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion  and  modification. 

Let  Good  Men  be  Retained.— The  provision  in  your  law,  placing  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Superintendent 
seems  wise,  and  worthy  to  be  commended  to  other  States,  especially  those  that  have 
not  yet  adopted  this  necessary  feature  in  school  management. 

or  course,  the  County  Superintendent  must  be  a  competent  man ;  one  in  whom  the 
teachers  have  confidence,  and  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  direct  the  forces  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  important  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people.  Hence  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  this  officer; 
and  when  he  is  selected,  and  proves  to  be  a  good  man,  he  should  be  retained.  We 
all  know  how  ruinous  is  the  policy  of  continually  changing  teachers.  We  deplore  this, 
and  strive  to  avoid  it ;  but  the  frequent  change  of  County  Superintendents  is  much 
more  harmful  to  the  settled  order  of  the  schools. 

The  bane  of  our  school  is  change:  change  of  teachers,  change  of  policies,  change 
of  administrations,  etc.  Therefore  see  to  it  that  no  unnecessary  changes  are  wrought 
in  your  excellent  school  economy.  If  you  have  a  good  teacher,  keep  him  at  any 
cost.  If  you  have  a  good  Superintendent,  see  that  he  is  not  *' ousted ''  by  some  wily 
politician,  or  uneasy  mortal  who  thinks  the  world  is  all  going  wrong  because  he  is 
not  "running  it." — yohn  Ogden  in  Penn,  School  Journal, 

The  School  Laws. — The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  proposes  to  begin  in 
the  May  No.  of  the  Journal  the  publication  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State.  They 
will  include  the  whole  body  of  the  school  legislation  so  far  as  it  is  in  force  at  this 
date.  The  publication  will  probably  run  through  the  numbers  for  the  year.  As 
the  Board  of  Education  has  no  authority  for  publishing  the  laws  for  general  distribu- 
tion this  will  furnish  the  only  means  of  getting  the  laws  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  Commonwealth.     How  important  this  is  each  Su- 
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perintendent  can  best  determine  for  himself.  That  all  may  know  on  what  terms  they 
can  secure  not  only  the  school  laws  but  other  matter  contained  in  the  Journal 
of  interest  and  value  to  teachers  we  append  our  club  rates.  We  should  be  glad 
if  our  friends,  especially  the  county  and  city  Superintendents,  would  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  and,  should  they  desire  copies  for  their  teachers  and  trustees,  no- 
tify us  at  once  that  we  may  make  arrangements  for  printing  the  increased  number  of 
our  May  issue. 

I  copy,     $1  oo  30  copies,  ^26  40  '\ 

Terms-  .1    5  cop»<»»    4  75  50  copies, 

'  ^  10  copies,     9  20  75  copies, 

20  copies,  18  00  100  copies. 


pics,  piA^j  4u  I 
pies,   42  50  (  J 
pies,    62  25  r 
pies,   80  00  J 


advance. 


The  Superintendents*  Conference. — The  Conference  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at  8  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  14.  Sev- 
enty-eight members  were  present  and  quite  a  large  number  of  visitors.  A  hearty 
welcome  was  extended  to  the  body  by  Gov.  W.  E.  Cameron,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Attorney-General  F.  S.  Blair,  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, added  other  words  of  welcome.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  then  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  added  to  his  already  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  oratory.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  Conference  entered  upon  its  regular  work.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  was  very  properly  made  its  permanent  President.  The 
presence  of  Gen.  John  Eaton  and  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  meetings.  The  University  of  Virginia  was  represented  by  Professors  N.  K.  Davis 
and  G.  F.  Holmes  and  the  recently  elected  Director  of  the  McCormick  Observatory, 
Prof.  Ormond  Stone,  a  native  of  the  great  Northwest  and  a  thorough-going  public 
school  man.  The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  represented  by 
Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad,  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  by  Gen.  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  the  Farmville  Normal  School,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris.  There  were  more  ad- 
dresses of  a  general  character  than  at  the  Conference  last  year,  though  much  was 
done  in  discussing  questions  relating  to  the  immediate  work  of  the  members.  Some 
of  the  questions  introduced  produced  very  animated  discussions.  A  number  of  the 
members  visited  our  city  schools  with  special  reference  to  an  examination  of  their 
organization  and  methods  of  teaching.  Upon  an  invitation  extended  through  Dr. 
Curry  a  number  visited  Richmond  College,  and  the  Conference  in  a  body  paid  their 
respects  to  the  Governor.  The  exhibition  of  books,  school  furniture  &c.,  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  last  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the  exhibition 
of  articles  both  of  wood  and  iron  manufactured  by  the  pupils  of  the  Miller  Manual 
Labor  School  of  Albemarle.  The  History  Charts  of  Prof.  N.  B.  Webster  of  Nor- 
folk exhibited  great  erudition  and  a  skillful  classification  of  the  events  of  history. 
The  meeting  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  school 
interests  of  the  State.  The  Superintendents  know  and  appreciate  each  other  better 
and  feel  increased  interest  in  their  common  work.  The  details  of  the  Conference 
will  be  found  in  this  number  in  the  Official  Department.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  many  of  our  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Journal,  and  of  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  others.  We  missed  the  faces  of  quite  a  number.  The  next  meeting 
will  take  place  in  this  city  in  February,  1885. 
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The  Century  for  May  contains  an  article  on  nree  Years*  Experience  in  the  Man- 
agement of  a  Tenement  House,  The  following  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  managers,  so  fully  corresponds  in  some  respects  with  the  results  reached 
by  the  teacher  in  dealing  with  his  pupib  that  we  quote  it  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers : 

**  We  have  seen  that  in  dealing  with  the  poor  there  is  nothing  which  is  so  important 
as  to  help  them  to  preserve  their  self-respect,  and  this  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task. 
We  have  had  to  stand  by  and  see  many  a  desperate  struggle  with  poverty,  many  an 
instance  of  such  self-denial  as  is  unknown  in  a  richer  class ;  and  yet  no  lesson  has 
been  so  impressed  upon  us  as  that  the  best  way  to  help  these  people  is  to  allow  them 
to  help  themselves.  Those  tenants  who  receive  outside  assistance  for  which  they  do 
not  give  a  fair  equivalent  in  labor,  are  almost  invariably  the  most  difficult  class  with 
which  we  have  to  deal." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  private  letter  of  an  eminent  Virginian  now  holding  an 
important  position  in  another  State.  What  he  says  is  true.  The  writer  thinks  that 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us  to  rely  upon  ourselves.  We  ought  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
policy  as  well.  Educational  independence  can  never  be  secured  unless  we  utilize 
the  educational  forces  in  our  midst.  The  immediate  result  may  lack  somewhat  of 
completeness,  but  the  ultimate  issue  will  be  all  that  could  be  expected  or  asked.  Let 
our  people  learn  all  they  can  from  every  source,  but  let  them  be  charged  with  the 
administration  of  our  affairs : 

"In  building  up  a  school  system  in  Virginia  you  must  rely  upon  yourselves. 
There  is  more  talent  in  Virginia  now  to  do  this  work  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  what  she  wants  is  to  steer  clear  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  graded  schools  and  build  up  schools  for  herself  upon  sound  educational 
principles.'* 

The  officials  of  the  Maury  Literary  Society  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  an  invitation  to  attend 
their  Final  Celebration  on  Thursday  night,  24th  instant. 


Book  Notices. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY.  By  Adolphe  Wurtz,  (Senator) 
Member  of  the  Institute,  &c.  Second  American  Edition.  Translated  from  the 
Fiflh  French  Edition,  by  Wm.  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Member  of  the  Amer.  Phil.  Institute,  &c. 
London  and  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1884.     Price,  #2.50. 

This  treatise,  the  work  of  one  of  the  finest  chemists  of  France,  has  recently,  in  its 
fifth  edition,  undergone  a  thorough  revision.  The  treatment  is  full  and  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  latest  developments  of  chemical  science.  The  translator  and 
editor  has  made  some  additions  specially  valuable  to  American  students,  and  has 
changed  the  arrangement  so  as  to  secure  convenience  of  method  rather  than  a  strictly 
scientific  classification.     It  is  adapted  to  college  classes;  it  is  too   full  and  difficult 
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for  elementary  schools.    To  any  one  desiring  a  compendiam  of  Modern  Chemistry, 
the  book  will  be  ("ound  very  valuable. 
For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 

EPITOME  OF  ANCIENT,  MEDIEVAL,  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  By 
Carl  Ploetz.  Translated  with  extensive  additions,  by  Wm.  H.  Tillinghast. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884.     Price,  $3. 

We  can  hardly  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this  book,  containing  as  it  does  the 
summary  of  the  world's  history,  and  giving  the  conclusions  reached  in  accordance 
with  the  most  recent  historical  investigations.  It  is  not  designed  for  a  text  book, 
but  a  book  for  handy  reference,  where  one  may  readily  find  the  siate  of  knowl- 
edge on  any  given  historical  subject,  or  may  readily  recall  what  has  escaped  his 
memory.  The  translator  has  added  much  in  the  department  of  American  history. 
"  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Epitome  is  the  arrangement  whereby  a  brief 
connected  narrative  is  accompanied  by  a  clear,  well  graduated  chronology  which 
emphasizes  the  sequence  of  events  without  breaking  up  the  story  or  fatiguing  the 
mind." 

For  sale  by  West.  Johnston  &  Co. 

THE  ENGLISH  BODLEY  FAMILY.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder,  author  of  "  The 
Bodley  Books.**  With  illustrations.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1884. 
Price,  ^1.50. 

This  book  details  the  travels  of  " The  Bodley  Family"  in  England,  which  they 
reach  by  way  of  Holland.  In  their  travels  they  meet  a  party  of  English  Bodleys  who 
prove  to  be  of  the  same  family,  and  who  in  their  intercouse  with  our  friends  exhibit 
many  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  Englishmen  from  Americans.  Many 
points  in  England  are  visited,  especially  to  exhibit  the  connection  between  the  his- 
tories of  Old  England  and  New  England.  The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
the  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Scudder's  pleasing  style. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN— STORIES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.  By  the 
Rev  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.  A.,  author  of  Stories  from  Homer,  &c.  Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

The  author,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  presenting  agreeably  to  the  children 
stories  from  the  Old  World,  has  in  this  volume  presented  the  story  of  the  Argo,  of 
Thebes,  of  Troy,  the  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  and  the  Adventures  of  JEneas,  It  is 
well  to  familiarize  children  at  an  early  age  with  classic  stories  that  permeate  all  our 
literature.  The  names  and  characters  of  the  heroes  and  the  events  in  which  they 
took  part,  become  imbedded  in  their  minds,  and  they  early  learn  to  appreciate  and 
to  enjoy  the  allusions  constantly  appearing  in  our  own  literature.  In  this  volume 
the  stories  are  stripped  of  all  that  could  mar  their  beauty  cr  offend  the  taste.  The 
book  is  both  cheap  and  entertaining. 

RECEPTION  DAY  NO.  3.     New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.    30  cents. 

The  third  number  of  this  quarterly  issue  confirms  the  impression  of  its  thorough 
practical  value.  It  contains  fresh  and  original  dialogues,  recitations,  declamations, 
and  short  pieces  in  poetry  and  prose,  to  meet  the  constantly  recurring  needs  of 
schools  and  gatherings  of  any  sort,  public  or  private.  It  is  of  excellent  moral  tone, 
and  calculated  to  be  very  helpful  in  school  work.    The  wants  of  both  young  and 
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older  pupils  are  provided  for,  and  the  work  is  suitable  either  for  public  or  private 
schools. 

SCHOOLS  AND  STUDIES.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, Cleveland,  Ohio,  author  of  "  President  Garfield  and  Education."  Bos- 
ton :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1884.     Price  ^1.50. 

In  this  volume  the  author  treats  mainly  of  educational  subjects,  though  a  few  of 
the  papers  are  on  other  themes.  We  have  rarely  read  an  author  who  is  more  dis- 
posed  to  look  at  the  subject  of  which  he  treats  from  every  point  of  view.  He  ex- 
amines critically  existing  systems  and  methods,  commends  their  excellencies, 
condemns  their  defects  and  suggests  remedies  for  their  deficiencies.  The  teacher 
who  reads  and  carefully  weighs  what  is  said  in  these  essays  will  stand  upon  a  higher 
plane  of  thought  with  broader  views  of  his  work.  The  topics  trejited  are  arranged 
under  the  following  heads:  The  Origin  of  Character;  Handling  Children;  Means 
and  Ends :  The  Specialization  of  Studies ;  A  Plea  for  Breadth ;  John  Stuart  Mill ; 
The  Mission  of  the  Public  Schools ;  Industrial  Education  and  Public-School  Re- 
forms ;  The  Nation  and  the  States ;  The  Secularization  of  Learning :  The  Eastern 
Question;  The  Public  vs.  The  Public  Schools;  A  Phase  of  College  Education;  Re- 
forms in  the  School  Law  of  Ohio. 


News  and  Notes. 

American  Newpapers  in  1884.— From  the  edition  of  Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Co's  American  Newspaper  Directory,  now  in  press,  it  appears  that  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  all  kinds  at  present  issued  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reach 
a  grand  total  of  13,402.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  precisely  1,600  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  exhibits  an  increase  of  5,618  over  the  total  number  published  just  ten  years 
since.  The  increase  in  1874  over  the  total  for  1873  ^*s  493.  During  the  past  year  the 
dailies  have  increased  from  i,  138  to  1,254;  the  weeklies  from  9,062  to  10,028  ;  and 
the  monthlies  from  1,091  to  1,499.  The  greatest  increase  is  in  the  Western  States. 
Illinois,  for  instance,  now  shows  1,009  Papers  in  place  of  last  year's  total  of  904, 
while  Missouri  issues  604  instead  of  the  523  reported  in  1883.  Other  leading 
Western  States  also  exhibit  a  great  percentage  of  increase.  The  total  number  of 
papers  in  New  York  State  is  1,523,  against  1,399  in  1883.  Canada  has  shared  in 
the  general  increase. 

Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  supplied  with  solid  songs  of  service  for  their 
gatherings,  free  of  charge  for  the  books,  by  sending  for  the  Business  Editions  of 
Acme  Songs.  Only  cost  is  for  transportation.  If  desired  by  mail,  send  one  half- 
cent  a  copy  for  postage.    J.  C.  O.  Redington,  267  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Magazines. 

Popular  Scibnoi  Monthlt.— Contents  for  April;  The  Coming  Slarery,  by  Herbert  Spencer;  The 
Electric  Railway,  by  Lieut.  B.  A.  Piske,  [IllustratedJ ;  PhotoKrapbioR  a  Streak  of  Lightning,  [illaa- 
trated]:  Hethodiof  Instraction  in  Mineralogy;  Physiological  Significance  of  Vital  Force,  by  W.G. 
Stevensoo.  H.  D. ;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,  by  W.  Hattiou  Williams ;  A  Defense  of  Modern  Thought, 
by  W.  D  Le  Sueur;  The  Faculty  of  Speech,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Brush ;  Biblical  and  Modem  Leprosy,  by  6.  H. 
Fox,  M.  D.;  The  Remedies  of  Nature  -Miscellaneous,  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.:  The  Morali^  of  Hap- 
piness, by  Thomis  Foster;  Why  the  Byes  of  Animals  Shine  in  the  Dark,  [illustrated] ;  Prehistoric  Art 
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In  America:  Recent  Qeolofrlcal  Changes  in  WeateirD  Michigan;  Sketch  of  Augnst  Wllhelm  Hnfmann, 
bj  E.  J.  Ilallock,  Ph.  D.,  [with  portrait] ;  Correspondence— Editor's  Table — Literary  Notices — Popular 
MiscelUnj— Note«. 

Thb  Atlaxtio  Monthly  for  April. — Contents:  Drifrlng  Down  Lost  Creek,  II.,  C.  £.  Craddock ;  Presi- 
dential Nominations,  0.  T.  Morton;  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  Helen  Gray  Cone;  A  Roman  Singer.  XIX., 
XX.,  r.  Marion  Crawford;  The  Red  Sunsets.  N.  S  Shaler;  In  War  Time,  VII ,  YIII .  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell;  Night  in  New  York,  George  Parsons  Lathrop;  Madame  de  Longueville— An  Outline  Portrait, 
Maria  Loaise  Henry;  The  Return  of  a  Native,  Edith  M.  Thomas;  En  Province.  YII..  Henry  James; 
Phillida  and  Ooridon,  Bradford  Torrey;  Annina,  Charles  Dunning;  The  Champs  Elysees;  General 
Beanregard:  Jnliau's  Political  Recollections;  Recent  Travel;  The  Latest  of  "The  Ylrgilians;"  The 
OontributOT**  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

St.  Nicholas  for  April. — Contents:  Frontispiece,  "Spring;"  A  Hero  uf  liexington.  Poem;  Fairy 
Lodge,  fire  illnstrations:  How  Bright  Benson  Got  His  Appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy,  three 
illustrations ;  A  Modern  Artist.  Verses,  illustrated ;  Onawandah,  Fourih  Spinning  wheel  Story,  illus- 
trated; The  Plaything  of  an  Empress;  Meditation,  Picture;  Bird-Talk.  Verses.  Illustrated,  Celia  Thax- 
tar;  Girl-NoblesM— A  Repeat  of  History,  concluded.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  two  Illustrations;  Grand- 
ma's Angel,  Versew,  illustrated ;  Th«  Land  of  Fire,  Chaps.  XVII.-XIX.,  Mayne  Reid,  three  illustrations; 
The  Gnn  Baby,  Picture;  Historic  Boys— Harry  of  Monmouth,  the  Boy  General,  two  Illustrations;  First 
Steps,  Yerses,  Illustrated;  Winter  Fun.  concluded,  W.  O.  Stoddard ;  Magic  Buttons,  Poem ;  Hoop  Song, 
Yersee,  lUnetrate*! ;  Tsang  Tsan  and  the  Man-Eater,  Illustrated;  Noon,  Noon,  Jingle,  illuitrated;  The 
8t  Nicholas  Almanac— When  Spring  Began.  Illustrated;  Jackln-the- Pulpit;  Letter  from  Deacon 
Green,  four  illustrations— Prize  Drawings;  The  Letter-box— Agassiz  Association— The  Riddle-box, 
illostrated. 

LipPi!tcOTT*8  MAo\ziifs  for  April.— Contents:  New  Gormantown  and  Chestnut  Hill,  illustrated; 
The  Perfect  Treasure,  four  parts,  II.,  by  F.  C.  Baylor;  How  the  Roman  Spent  His  Year,  two  papers,  I., 
by  William  F.  Allen  ;  Her  Lover.  A  Story,  by  Louise  Stockton ;  In  the  Kauri  Forests  of  New  Zealand, 
byC.F.  Gordon  Cnmming;  Healthy  Homes,  IV..  Rooms  and  Halls,  continued,  I  y  Felix  L.  Oswald; 
Glimpses  of  the  Queen's  Negroes,  by  Arthur  F.  J.  Crandall ;  At  Last,  A  Story,  three  parts,  I.,  by  Annie 
Porter;  A  German  Novel,  by  Horace  M  Kennedy;  April  Fish,  A  Story,  by  M.  J.  Bamett;  Some  New 
Anecdotes  of  Heine,  by  William  R.  Thayer;  together  with  other  Short  Stories,  Poems,  and  Articles  of 
Interest  upon  Current  Topics. 

Tbk  April  GBirrcst  — Five  |Hrofu«ely  illustrated  articles  and  a  blograpical  paper  with  two  portraits 
lend  unusual  pictorial  interest  to  the  April  number.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the  late  Sidney 
Lanier  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  with  the  text  of  Dr.  William  Hayee  Ward's  essay  on  **  Sidney  Lanier, 
Poet,"  is  also  printed  a  portrait  of  the  poet  in  mature  age.  In  "Open  Letters,"  Arthur  Penn  writes  of 
**  Sidney  Lanier  on  the  English  Novel." 

The  illustrated  articles  are:  An  interesting  account  of  the  memories  which  cluster  about  "The 
White  House;"  Miss  Sarah  Freeman  Clarke's  concluding  paper  of  pen  and  pencil  "Notes  on  the  Exile 
of  Dante ;"  a  description  of  the  building  and  partial  Impairment  of  "  The  New  York  City  Hall,"  which 
Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  architectural  monuments  in  the  metropolis;  the  picturesque  record  of 
a  cruise  '*  Among  the  Magdalen  Islands,"  the  third  paper  in  the  series,  'The  Cruise  of  the  Alice  May ;" 
"Progress  in  Fish-Culture."  An  Interesting  travel  article,  without  pictures,  is  "New  Zealand  in 
Blooming  December." 

Foremost  among  the  unillustrated  papers,  in  points  of  general  interests,  is  George  Alfred  Townsend's 
accoQut  of  **  EIow  Wilkes  Booth  crossed  the  Potomac." 

Two  other  striking  essays  of  the  number  are  "  Uncle  Tom  without  a  Cabin,"  by  Walter  B.  Hill,  a 
consideration,  from  the  Southern  point  of  view,  of  the  present  status  of  the  negroes  of  the  South  ;  and 
Professor  Samuel  Willard's  ''The  Destiny  of  the  Universe  " 

The  sixth  part  of  Mr.  Cable's  Dr.  Sevier;  the  flAh  part  of  Robert  Grant's  An  Average  Man ;  and  a 
short  story  In  negro  dialect,  Marse  Chan,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  are  the  fiction  of  the  number. 

Thb  Amkrican  Natd&alist  for  April.— Contents:  The  Exhalation  of  Oxone  by  Flowering  Plants; 
The  Creodonta.  illustrated.  K.  D.  (^ope;  Anatomy  and  Physlol'>gy  of  the  Family  of  Nepldae,  illus- 
trated; Topo^craphica!  Phenomena  In  Indiana,  illustrated;  Renumeration  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  and 
Reconstruction  of  the  Plexuses  in  the  Human  Subject,  Elliott  Cones;  A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  N. 
A.  Invertebrate  Palaeontology  for  1883:  Editor's  Table;  Recent  Literature;  General  Notee:  Geogra- 
phy and  Travels.  Geology  and  Palaeontolotry,  Mineralogy.  Botan}*,  Entomology,  Zoology.  Physiology, 
Psychology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy  and  Histology:  Scientific  News;  Proceedings  of  Scientific  So* 
dstles. 

NoBTH  AMBRiCAcr  Rbvuw  for  April.— Contents:  The  Decline  of  American  Shipping.  N.  Dingley, 
Jr.,  M.  G  .  and  John  Codman  ;  Shall  our  CivIlixHtion  be  Preserved,  Judge  J.  A.  Jameson  ;  The  Devel- 
opment of  Religious  Freedom,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schafl';  Changes  in  the  Climate  of  North  America,  Fe- 
lix L.  Oswald,  M.  D. ;  A  Plea  for  Modern  Lagnases,  Professor  C.  A.  Eggert;  Literature  for  Children, 
Julian  Hawthorne;  Recent  Criticisms  ot  the  Bible,  Rev.  A.  G.  Mortimer  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Newton. 

SoiTTiiBBN  Historical  Sociktt  Papers  for  April.— Contents:  Organization  of  the  Army  of  Tennes- 
see at  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga;  Letters  from  Fort  Sumter,  Lieutenant  I.  Jones:  Story  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, IIL,  6.  W.  Gift;  Sketch  of  the  Third  Maryland  Artillery— Retreat  from  Nashrille, Captain  W. 
L.  Bitter;  The  Last  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Reconstruction  in  South  Oirolina,  Professor  F.  A.  Por- 
cher ;  Report  of  General  J.  C.  Brown  of  the  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain ;  Further  Details  of  the  Death 
of  General  A.  P.  Hill— Letter  fh>m  "  A  Courier,"  Letter  ft-om  Colonel  G.  S  Yenable;  Editorial  Para- 
graphs; Literary  Notes. 

OuB  LiTTLB  Owes  and  Thr  Nvrsbbt  for  April— simple,  attractive,  pleasing— has  been  received. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


/^.  R.  FARR,   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor, 


[TA«  Jciumal  i$  ienl  to  every  Gmnty  Superintendent  and  District  OUrkj  artd  must  be  car^ulfy 
preserved  by  them  as  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  qffiee.] 


Conference. 

We  surrender  our  space  this  month  to  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' Conference,  which  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  our  State.  The  rep- 
resentation was  creditable,  there  beings  seventy-eight  active  members 
present,  besides  many  trustees  and  teachers.  Most  of  the  Superin- 
tendents who  did  not  attend  sent  excuses,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
tkey  thought  were  excellent,  and  on  that  point  we  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion.  Of  course,  without  the  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  members  it  is  useless  to  complain  of  their  absence. 
Those  who  did  attend,  we  believe,  do  not  regret  it,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  will  find  their  official  duties  rendered  much  lighter 
by  the  information  gained  from  the  lectures  and  addresses  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  honored  the  Conference  with  their  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  by  the  interchange  of  views  one  with  another. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  present  during  the  entire  meeting  and 
participated  actively  in  all  its  proceedings,  adding  greatly  to  its  suc- 
cess by  several  able  and  eloquent  addresses  on  educational  subjects. 
He  made  a  stirring  and  unanswerable  argument  in  advocacy  of  Nor- 
mal training  for  teachers,  and  in  that  connection  called  attention  to 
the  Farmville  Normal  School,  and  urged  Superintendents  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  assist  in  making  it  a  success. 

General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  also 
present  most  of  the  session.  His  addresses  on  educational  topics 
were  replete  with  valuable  information. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mary- 
land, rendered  valuable  assistance,  and  delivered  several  addresses 
of  a  most  interesting  character. 

Prof  T.  N.  Conrad,  President  of  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  represented  that  College  and  delivered  an  able 
address  on  the  merits  of  the  institution. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute,  was  again  with  us,  and  his  address  on  the  practical 
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operations  of  the  Institute,  over  which  he  presides,  was  an  enjoyable 
treat. 

Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.  D.,  ably  represented  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

The  address  of  Prof  Harris,  of  Richmond  College,  on  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  new  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  was 
an  able  effort,  and  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest. 

Prof  W.  B.  McGilvray,  the  well-known  enthusiast  in  the  work, 
gave  no  uncertain  sound  in  his  address  on  "  County  Institutes." 

Prof  W.  F.  Fox,  Principal  of  the  Richmond  High  School  and 
editor  of  the  Educational  Journal,  was  of  course  present,  not 
only  representing  this  valuable  journal,  but  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings,  and  in  addition  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
the  **  Importance  and  Benefits  of  Proper  School  Literature." 

The  new  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Petersburg, 
for  colored  teachers,  was  well  represented  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris. 

Professor  George  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  gentleman  of 
national  reputation  in  black-board  drawing,  "an  equal  of  Nast  in 
making  cartoons,"  was  present,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
sessions.  His  services  have  been  secured  for  one  of  the  summer 
institutes. 

Professor  N.  B.  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  in  his  illustrated  lecture  on 
'*  Periods  of  History,"  gave  much  valuable  information. 

Besides  the  above,  addresses  were  made  by  Superintendent  Gen- 
eral Daniel  Ruggles  on  the  subject  "  Higher  Education  for  Woman 
Industrial  and  Scholastic,"  and  Superintendent  Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon  on 
the  subject,  "  Free  Text-Books  along  with  Free  Education." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  the  above  array  of  talent,  taken 
together  with  the  many  interesting  discussions  on  subjects  intimately 
connected  with  the  daily  work  of  the  Superintendents,  the  Conference 
proceedings  were  attractive  and  valuable. 

Exhibition  Hall. 

The  Senate  Chamber  was  well  filled  with  samples  of  school  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds,  maps,  globes,  charts,  school  books,  &c.  Besides, 
Messrs.  Ramos  &  Moses  and  Messrs.  Ryland  &  Lee,  had  a  fine 
assortment  of  organs  and  pianos  on  exhibition. 

Professor  C.  E.  Vawter,  of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  sent 
for  exhibition  a  fine  writing-desk  and  a  small  engine,  specimens  of 
the  work  of  the  boys  of  the  school.  The  little  engine  attracted  much 
attention,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  workmanship. 
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George  P.  Stacy,  of  Richmond,  had  a  fine  assortment  of  school 
furniture  of  all  kinds. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  C.  Dulaney  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  exhibited  specimens  of 
'*  Soper's  patent  school  desks." 

Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass ,  copies  of 
"Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries." 

Messrs.  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  school  books. 

Messrs.  Gately  &  Haskell,  copy  of  "  Gately's  Universal  Educator." 

American  Soapstone  Company,  Providence,  "  sample  blackboards." 

Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellog  &  Co.,  New  York,  "Educational  Publica- 
tions." 


The  Gonferenoe  Prooeedings. 

The  second  annual  Conference  of  County  and  City  Superintendents 
and  Principals  of  Public  High  Schools  convened  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  the  night  of  April  15th,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  and  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  George  W.  Dame. 

G.  W.  Hawxhurst,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Conference;  Captain  W.  F.  Pumphrey,  ser- 
geant-at-arms;  James  Jasper,  porter. 

The  roll  of  Superintendents  was  called,  and  the  following  were 
present  either  at  this  call  or  registered  during  the  Conference,  viz. : 
Albemarle,  L.  A.  Michie;  Alexandria  city,  W.  F.  Came;  Alexandria 
county,  A.  B.  Grunwell;  Alleghany,  A.  A.  McDonald;  Amelia,  H.  T. 
Tucker;  Amherst,  O.  G.  Bailey;  Appomattox,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bristow; 
Augusta,  H.  S.  Roller;  Bland,  James  T.  Taylor;  Botetourt,  M.  D. 
Obenshain;  Brunswick,  W.  F.  Jones;  Buckingham,  A.  J.  Eppes ; 
Campbell,  R.  A.  Hamlet;  Caroline,  B.  B.  Wright;  Charles  City,  J.  P. 
Stagg;  Charlotte,  Dr.  J.  C.  Paris;  Chesterfield,  E.  S.  Robinson; 
Clarke,  Carter  M.  Louthan;  Culpeper,  John  W.  Colvin  ;  Danville,  H. 
C.  Slaughter;  Dinwiddie,  C.  M.  Harris;  Essex,  B.  G.  Rennolds; 
Fairfax,  E.  F.  Crocker;  Fauquier,  W.  H.  Strother;  Floyd,  John  W. 
Simmons;  Fluvanna,  John  R.  Haden;  Frederick,  George  W.  Ward; 
Fredericksburg,  General  Daniel  Ruggles;  Gloucester,  R.  H.  Frank- 
lin; Goochland,  E.  S.  Reeve;  Grayson,  W.  S.  Hale;  Greensville, 
John  S.  Spencer ;  Halifax,  T.  E.  Barksdale ;  Hanover,  J.  L.  Valen- 
tine; Henrico,  D.  E.  Gardner;  Henry,  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith;  Highland, 
Sidney  Ruckman ;  Isle  of  Wight,  W.  S.  Holland ;  James  City,  C.  W. 
Taylor;  King  &  Queen,  J.  G.  Cannon;  King  William,  Colonel  J.  C. 
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Johnson;  Lancaster,  S,  P.  Gresham ;  Louisa,  W.  J.  Walton;  Lunen- 
burg, O.  L.  Hardy;  Madison,  H.  N.  Fry;  Manchester,  E.  B.  Howie; 
Mecklenburg,  H.  E.Coleman;  Montgomery,  W.  A.  Havener ;  Nanse- 
mond,  V.  S.  Kilby;  Nelson,  Judge  George  S.  Stevens;  New  Kent, 
J.  D.  Turner;  Norfolk  city,  Major  R.  G.  Banks;  Norfolk  county,  J. 
E.  Baker ;  Northampton,  J.  B.  Dalby ;  Northumberland,  Wm.  Broun ; 
Nottoway,  J.  E.  Perkinson ;  Orange,  F.  L.  Marshall ;  Patrick,  Major 
J.  A.  Taylor;  Petersburg,  Major  E.  B.  Branch;  Portsmouth,  G.  F, 
Edwards;  Prince  Edward,  T.  W.  Crawley;  Prince  George,  H.  C. 
Britton ;  Princess  Anne,  A.  B.  Malbone ;  Pulaski,  M.  J.  Alexander ; 
Richmond  city,  E.  M.  Gamett ;  Richmond  county.  Rev.  George  H. 
Northam;  Roanoke,  Marshall  Frantz;  Rockbridge,  J.  L.  Hamilton; 
Rockingham,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser;  Russell,  E.  D.  Miller;  Smythe, 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton;  Southampton,  J.J.  Deyer;  Spotsylvania,  J. 
M.  Holladay ;  Stafford,  Strother  Harding ;  Staunton,  W.  A.  Bowles ; 
Sussex,  W.  N.'  Blow ;  Warwick,  C.  F.  Groome ;  Wythe,  Major  W. 
G.  Repass.    Total  present,  78. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  following  Superintendents  excusing 
their  absence : 

Accomac,  J.  C.  Weaver,  sickness  of  wife ;  Bedford,  J.  G.  Board, 
sickness  of  self;  Carroll,  T.  J.  Jennings,  sickness  of  self;  Elizabeth 
City,  L  L.  Jones,  burning  of  store ;  Giles.  G.  T.  Porterfield,  sickness 
of  wife ;  King  George,  W.  McDaniel,  sickness  of  wife ;  Lee,  J.  H. 
Graham,  sickness  of  self  and  family;  Loudoun,  Colonel  W.  Gid- 
dings,  attendance  on  court;  Mathews,  Rev.  R.  B.  Collier,  house 
destroyed  by  fire;  Middlesex,  R.  T.  Bland,  private  business;  Page, 
E.  T.  Broyles,  attendance  on  court ;  Pittsylvania,  J.  W.  Wilson,  sick- 
ness of  self;  Powhatan,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hening,  sickness  of  wife;  Prince 
William,  Samuel  Martyne,  sickness  of  self;  Scott,  J.  B.  Wolfe,  sick- 
ness of  self  and  family  ;  Surry,  William  Dillard,  failure  to  get  notice ; 
Shenandoah,  W.  W.  Logan,  sickness  of  wife ;  Westmoreland,  Rev. 
H.  H.  Fones,  sickness  of  family ;  Wise,  M.  M.  Wells,  sickness  of 
family ;  Washington,  R.  P.  Carson,  sickness  of  self;  York,  L.  U. 
Evans,  personal  reasons. 

The  following  Superintendents  make  no  excuse : 

Buchanan,  T.  W.  Ratliff;  Craig,  P.  O.  Reynolds;  Cumberland,  C. 
A.  Holman;  Dickenson,  J.  M.  Thornbury;  FrankHn,  Dr.  B.  A. 
James ;  Green,  J.  N.  McMullen ;  Rappahannock,  A.  H.  Buckner ; 
Tazewell,  J.  H.  Gillispie ;  Warren,  J.  T.  Silman. 

At  the  conclusion  of  roll-call  Superintendent  Farr  introduced  His 
Excellency  W.  E.  Cameron,  Governor  and  president  of  the  Board 
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of  Education,  who  in  an  appropriate  address  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  to  the  city. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Blair,  Attorney-General  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered  a  forcible  and  well- 
timed  address,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Superintendent  Farr,  after 
a  few  eulogistic  remarks  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  the  cause 
of  public  education  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Educational  Fund,  introduced  that  genUeman  to  the  Conference. 
Dr.  Curry  was  received  with  hearty  applause,  and  his  address  was  a 
happy  effort  in  behalf  of  public  education. 

Professor  George  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  entertained  the 
audience  with  some  fine  specimen  of  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 

The  following  committees  were  announced : 

ON   ORDER   OF   BUSINESS. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser, 
L.  A.  Michie,  J.  G.  Cannon,  W.  H.  Strother,  Major  W.  G.  Repass, 
Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray,  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  E.  B.  Howie, 
J.  L.  Hamilton,  H.  S.  Roller. 

ON  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Judge  G.  S.  Stevens,  C.  M.  Loutham,  Professor  W.  F.  Fox,  M.  D. 
Obenshain,  J.  B.  Dalby,  T.  E.  Barksdale,  H.  N.  Fry,  Major  E.  B. 
Branch,  Rev.  G.  H.  Northam,  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Stevens,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction,  was  unanimously  elected  permanent  President, 
and  George  W.  Hawxhurst,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  perma- 
nent Secretary. 

Judge  Stevens  oflTered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  re- 
port a  constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Conference. 

Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  session  1879-80 
were  adopted,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  the  government  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Strother,  the  Conference  adjourned 
till  to-morrow,  11  A.  M. 
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Morning  Session—  Wednesday,  April  i6th. 

Conference  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President  Farr  in  the 
Chair.     Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Bledsoe. 

The  Committee  on  Order  of  Business  presented  a  programme  of 
exercises  for  each  day  as  follows : 

Wednesday  Morning,  i6th. — i.  Address  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell, 
secretary  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland.  2.  Followed  by  discus- 
sion of  subject — "  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Public  School  Teachers 
under  the  Law."  Opened  by  Superintendent  Henry  C.  Slaughter. 
3.  Address  by  Gen.  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion— "  Education  and  the  building  of  the  State  "  4.  Followed  by 
discussion  of  subject — '*  Conflicts  between  District  Trustees  and  Super- 
intendents. How  to  be  avoided."  Opened  by  Superintendent  Gen. 
Daniel  Ruggles.  5.  Address  by  Prof  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.D.,  rep- 
resenting the  University  of  Virginia. 

Wednesday  Night,  idih, — i.  Address  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  2.  Followed  by  discussion  of 
subject — "  School  Supervision."  Opened  by  Judge  Stevens.  3  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  secretary  Board  of  Education  of  Mary- 
land. 4.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject — "  Duties  of  School 
Trustees."  Opened  by  Superintendent  Maj.  A.  G.  Pendleton.  5. 
Illustrated  lecture  by  Prof.  George  E.  Littie,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thursday  Morning,  lyth, — i.  Address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Sub- 
ject :  "  The  Importance  of  Normal  Training  for  Teachers."  2.  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon.  Subject :  "  Free  Text-Books  along 
with  Free  Education."  3.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject— "  Text- 
Books.  How  Should  they  be  Used  ?"  Opened  by  Superintendent 
W.  A.  Bowles.  4.  Address  by  Prof  W.  B.  McGilvray.  Subject : 
"County  Institutes,  their  Importance,  and  the  Best  Mode  of  Con- 
ducting Them."  5.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject :  "  Institutes 
required  to  be  held  by  County  and  City  Superintendents.  Do  they 
improve  the  teacher  and  generally  elevate  the  Public  Free  School 
System,  or  are  they  a  disadvantage  to  both  ?  Who  is  most  benefitted 
by  the  Institutes,  the  teacher  who  attends  or  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren he  teaches  ?  '*  Ought  County  Institutes  to  be  abolished,  or  should 
the  Superintendents  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  them  a  success  ?" 
Opened  by  Superintendent  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser.  6.  Address  by 
Superintendent  Gen.  Daniel  Ruggles.  Subject:  " Higher  Education 
for  Woman — Industrial  and  Scholastic." 
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Thursday  Night,  17th,— i.  Address  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad.  Sub- 
ject: "Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College."  2.  Followed  by  discussion  ot  subject :  "  Should 
the  standard  for  professional  certificates  be  raised  and  made  uniform, 
and  an  agreement  had  among  the  Superintendents  at  the  Conference 
as  to  what  said  standard  shall  be ;  and  that  a  teacher  holding  a  pro- 
fessional certificate  may  teach  in  any  of  the  counties  or  cities  of  the 
State  without  a  re-examination."  Opened  by  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Strother.  3.  Address  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Fox.  Subject :  "  Importance 
and  Benefits  of  Proper  School  Literature  "  4.  Followed  by  discussion 
of  subject — "  Examination  of  Teachers.  Of  what  should  it  consist, 
and  should  it  be  uniform."  Opened  by  Superintendent  C.  M. 
Loutham.  5.  Address  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris,  representing  the 
*'  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute." 

Friday  Mornings  i8th. — i.  Address  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  presi- 
dent Hampton  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.  Subject:  "  Labor  as 
a  Moral  Force.*'  2.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject — '*  The  Im- 
portance of  Grading  Schools  of  one  Teacher,  and  how  to  do  it." 
Opened  by  Supt.  H.  S.  Roller.  3.  Address  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Vawter, 
principal  Miller  Manual  Labor  School.  Subject:  "Aims  and  Pur- 
poses of  this  Institution.'*  4.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject — 
"  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Superintendents,  with  reference  to 
the  proper  administration  of  the  School  Laws  of  the  State."  Opened 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame.  5.  Address  by  Prof.  N.  B  Webster,  of 
Norfolk.  6.  Followed  by  discussion  of  Subject — "  The  Best  Arrange- 
ments for  School -Houses."  Opened  by  Superintendent  Rev.  G.  H. 
Northam. 

Friday  Nighty  i8th, — i.  Address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Agent 
Peabody  Education  Fund.  2.  Address  by  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  Sup- 
erintendent Public  Instruction  West  Virginia.  3.  Address  by  Hon. 
W.  H.  Ruffner,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School.  4.  Illus- 
trated Lecture  by  Prof.  George  E.  Little. 

Saturday  igth, — Discussion  of  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Sessions  of  the  Conference, — Morning  sessions,  10  A.  M.  to  2  P. 
M.  Night  sessions,  8  P.  M.;  adjourn  at  will.  First  hour  each  session 
to  be  devoted  to  miscellaneous  business.  Quiz-box  to  be  opened 
at  close  of  each  morning  session  and  questions  referred  to  H.  N.  Fry, 
A.  G.  Pendleton  and  Sidney  Ruckman,  committee.  Time  for  discus- 
sion of  each  subject  shall  not  exceed  thirty  minutes,  and  each  speaker 
shall  be  limited  to  ^v^  minutes,  except  the  opening  address  which 
may  be  allowed  more  time.     On  Thursday,  4  P.  M.,  the  Conference 
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will,  by  invitation,  visit  in  a  body  the  Richmond  College,  and  will  as- 
semble in  the  hall  of  House  of  Delegates. 

Letters  regretting  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  were 
read  from  the  Governors  of  New  York,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana  and  Texas,  and  State  Superintendents  of  Minnesota, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Montana,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nebraska ;  Hon.  George  D.  Wise  and  Hon.  J.  S.  Wise, 
members  of  Congress  from  Virginia ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Hon. 
T.  H.  Bicknell,  and  others. 

Superintendents  Cannon,  Strother,  Baker,  Garnett  and  Hamlett 
were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Dr.  Dame  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  have  all 
the  laws  governing  teachers  printed  on  a  card,  to  be  kept  hung  up  in 
every  school-room,  adding  such  explanations  under  each  regulation 
as  will  make  the  teachers'  duty  plain  and  leave  no  cause  for  failure  to 
understand  it;  and  further,  that  the  said  Board  be  requested  to  add 
thereto  such  other  regulations  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may  deem 
advisable. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  also  be  requested  to  have  all  the  laws 
governing  the  District  Trustees  printed  on  paper  of  the  proper  size 
to  be  pasted  in  the  clerk's  record-book,  and  which  the  clerk  shall 
keep  so  that  the  Trustees  will  always  have  before  them  at  their 
meetings  the  law  for  their  guidance,  making  such  explanation  as  will 
make  their  duty  clear,  with  such  additions  to  them  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board,  it  may  deem  best. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  Board  of  Education  have  printed 
therewith  all  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  Superintendents  of 
Schools  with  which  the  Trustees  may  be  in  any  way  concerned,  so 
that  the  respective  duties  of  each  may  be  clearly  seen  and  under- 
stood and  conflict  of  authority  avoided. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions,  after- 
wards reported  on  favorably,  and  adopted. 

A  letter  of  invitation  was  received  from  Rev.  C.  H.  Ryland,  libra- 
rian of  Richmond  College,  inviting  the  Conference  to  visit  the  new 
library  hall  of  that  College. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Dalby,  the  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  Thursday,  4  P.  M.,  designated  as  the  time. 

Superintendent  Obenshain  offered  the  following: 

"Appreciating  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  his  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor W.  E.  Cameron  in  the  cause  of  public  education  in  Virginia, 
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we,  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  in  Conference  assembled, 
desiring  to  pay  our  respects  to  him,  do  resolve  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  wait  upon  his  Excellency  and  desire 
him  to  fix  a  time  when  it  may  be  his  pleasure  to  receive  us." 

Adopted ;  and  Superintendents  Obenshain,  Stevens  and  Dalby 
were  appointed  as  the  committee. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland, 
was  introduced  and  declared  his  delight  at  being  present  on  behalf  of 
the  great  effort  in  educational  interest  now  being  made  in  Virginia. 
He  dwelt  at  length  on  systematic  training  in  country  schools. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  *'  Powers  and  Duties  of  School 
Superintendents,  with  Reference  to  the  Proper  Administration  of  the 
School  Laws,"  was  opened  by  Superintendent  Slaughter,  and  discus- 
sion participated  in  by  a  number  of  other  members. 

GENERAL  JOHN    EATON, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  then  introduced  in  com- 
plimentary language  by  President  Farr,  who  said  that  wherever  the 
cause  of  education  was  known  there  General  Eaton  was  heard.  He 
had  been  with  them  at  the  last  Conference,  and  he  was  again  present. 
General  Eaton  expressed  himself  as  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
subjects  discussed,  and  regretted  that  he  had  to  speak  rather  than  to 
listen.  He  took  up  the  subject  of  education,  and  showed  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  it  that  he  had  given  it  careful  study,  and 
was  fully  its  master.  He  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  close 
attention.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  the  Conference  took  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock. 

NIGHT  SESSION. 

Conference  met  at  8  o'clock — President  Farr  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  was  announced. 

Superintendent  Garnett,  of  Richmond,  invited  the  members  of  the 
Conference  to  visit  the  public  schools  of  Richmond. 

Professor  Noah  K.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  delivered  a 
fine  address,  and  was  followed  by  General  John  Eaton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  C.  E.  Vawter,  Principal  of  the 
Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  regretting  enforced  absence,  and  sug- 
gesting the  following  subjects  for  discussion  : 

First.  Can  anything  be  devised  whereby  we  can  have  Technical 
Instruction  given  in  our  public  schools  ? 
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Second, — What  can  be  done  towards  introducing  drawing,  both 
free-hand  and  mechanical,  as  preliminary  to  a  good  course  of  Tech- 
nical Training? 

Third. — What  can  be  done  towards  establishing  a  school  for  in- 
dustrial training  by  the  State  ? 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Dame,  the  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
five  to  report  to-morrow. 

The  President  appointed  as  said  committee  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  E. 
F.  Crocker,  W.  S.  Holland  and  H.  T.  Tucker. 

Superintendent  Roller  laid  before  the  Conference  the  action  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  of  Augusta  county,  held  at  Waynesboro'  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  in  reference  to  proper  grading  and  classification  of  studies 
according  to  age  and  capacity  of  pupils. 

The  subject  was  deferred  till  Friday  morning. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following : 

/Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  place  a 
copy  of  the  school  law  in  the  hands  of  every  School  Trustee  in  our 
counties  and  cities. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  on  favorably,  and 
adopted. 

Superintendent  Tucker  offered  the  following  subject  for  discussion : 
"  Should  Superintendents  engage  in  any  other  business  than  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties  ?  " 

Superintendent  Crocker  moved  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table. 
Carried. 

The  subject  "  Duties  of  School  Trustees"  was  taken  up  and  opened 
by  Superintendent  A.  G.  Pendleton. 

After  an  animated  discussion  of  this  and  the  subject  of  *'  Legal 
Holidays,"  the  Conference,  on  motion,  adjourned  till  Thursday 
morning. 

Thursday  Morning — April  17th, 

The  Conference  reassembled  at  1 1  o'clock,  with  President  Farr  in 
the  chair.     Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  B.  McGilvray. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  introduced  and  delivered  an  excellent  ad  • 
dress  on  the  subject  of ''The  Importance  of  Normal  Training  for 
Teachers. " 

Dr.  Curry  was  followed  by  Professor  Harris,  of  Richmond  College, 
whose  subject  was  the  "  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Harrises  address,  Superintendent 
Funkhouser  offered  the  following: 
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Resolvedy  That  while  this  Conference  fully  appreciates  the  vital 
importance  of  normal  schools  for  teachers,  and  recognizes  them  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  free-school  system,  yet  we  deplore  the  fact  that 
our  authorities  have  made  sex  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Farmville  State  Normal  School,  thereby  excluding  a  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  from  State  normal  training. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

Professor  Holmes,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  next  addressed 
the  Conference,  and  was  followed  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland. 

Superintendent  Loutham  offered  the  following: 

Resolved y  That  General  Eaton,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Professor  M. 
A.  Newell,  Professor  N.  K.  Davis,  Professor  Harris,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen who  may  address  the  Conference,  each  be  requested  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  his  leading  address  for  publication  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference. 

Adopted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Governor,  saying  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  the  members  of  the  Conference  at  i  P.  M. 
to-morrow. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  8  P.  M. 

At  4  P.  M.,  according  to  previous  announcement,  the  members 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  Richmond  College,  where  an  hour  was  pleasantly  spent  in 
the  new  Library  Hall  of  the  College. 

Night  Session — Thursday. 

Conference  met  at  8  P.  M. ;  President  Farr  in  the  chair. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  Whereas,  general  intelligence  and  integrity  are  the  pillars  upon 
which  rest  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties  and  the  safety  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  whereas  this  general  diffusion  of  education  can  only  be 
obtained  by  governmental  aid  and  through  the  use  of  public  funds  in 
a  great  free  school  system ;  therefore,  be  it 

''Resolved^  i.  That  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  High  Schools  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  Conference  assem- 
bled, greatly  rejoice  at  the  passage  of  the  Blair  educational  bill  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  appropriating  more  than  $75,000,000  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  free  school  education  on  the  basis  of  illite- 
racy, thereby  placing  school  facilities  in  the  reacli  of  every  child  of 
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our  Commonwealth,  lengthening  the  school  term  and  increasing  the 
pay  of  teachers,  so  that  the  great  work  of  child -culture  may  be  made 
a  profession  rather  than  a  stepping-stone  to  other  employment  or  the 
means  of  securing  the  pittance  of  a  livelihood  resulting  in  the  gene- 
ral uplifting  and  improvement  of  the  whole  school  work. 

"  2.  That  as  a  slight  token  of  appreciation  of  the  untiring  zeal  with 
which  Senator  Blair,  the  patron  of  the  bill,  carried  it  successfully 
through  the  Senate,  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary,  be  forwarded  to  Senator  Blair  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"  3.  That  we  earnestly  urge  upon  our  representatives  in  Congress 
the  speedy  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  that 
its  incalculable  advantages  may  at  once  be  realized.  And  we  earn- 
estly urge  and  request  that  each  and  every  one  of  our  representatives 
use  his  best  personal  endeavors  to  secure  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

"  4.  That  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes, 
and  an  engrossed  copy  sent  to  each  of  the  Virginia  representatives 
in  Congress.'* 

Superintendent  Cannon  addressed  the  Conference — subject,  '*  Free 
Text- Books  Along  with  Free  Education."  He  was  followed  by  Prof. 
W.  B.  McGilvray — subject,  "Teachers'  Institutes." 

General  Ruggles,  of  Fredericksburg,  next  spoke,  taking  for  his 
subject  "  Higher  Education  for  Woman,  Industrial  and  Scholastic." 

Hon.  A.  W.  Harris,  representing  the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, next  addressed  the  Conference. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  from  committee  on  letter  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Vaw- 
ter,  made  the  following  report  thereon : 

"  Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of  Prof  Vawter, 
of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  have  given  to  its  subjects  such 
consideration  as  our  time  and  opportunity  would  allow,  and  respect- 
fully offer  the  following  report : 

"While  we  fully  agree  with  Prof.  V.  as  to  the  importance  of  having 
technical  instruction  given  in  our  public  schools,  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  drawing  taught  as  a  part  of  the  school  education,  yet  we  do 
not  think  our  people  or  the  education  of  our  present  teachers  will 
authorize  it.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Mil- 
ler Manual  Labor  School  and  other  kindred  institutions  must  put 
into  the  community  vastiy  greater  numbers  of  qualified  teachers  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  make  much  advance  in  that  direction.  We 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  all  our  children  could  be 
taught  the  principles  and  practice  of  a  truth  as  a  means  of  making 
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them  more  independent  and  more  useful,  and  at  our  Manual  Labor 
Schools  we  would  require  an  equal  proficiency  in  the  science  of  ag- 
riculture or  some  branch  of  mechanics  as  we  do  in  the  literary  de- 
partment  for  their  graduation.  But  we  do  not  believe  the  people  are 
prepared  to  demand  or  properly  to  appreciate  such  a  course. 

•*  While  therefore  we  do  not  feel  prepared  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  recommended  by  Prof  Vawter  at  the  present  time, 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  letter  be  published  in  our  proceedings, 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  may  give  to  the  subjects 
therein  brought  before  us  that  thought  and  reflection  which  they 
richly  deserve,  and  be  prepared  at  our  next  meeting  to  have  the 
matters  thoroughly  ventilated  and  then  be  ready  to  favor  or  oppose 
legislative  action." 

Adopted. 

The  President  brought  t^efore  the  Conference  the  subject  of  loca- 
tion of  Summer  Institutes,  and  stated  that  through  the  liberality  of 
Dr.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  hold  three  institutes  during  the  Summer,  two  for  white 
teachers  and  one  for  colored,  and  desired  that  the  Conference  should 
select  the  places  after  hearing  from  the  advocates  of  the  different 
points  as  to  the  facilities  and  advantages  each  might  offer. 

From  the  Southwest  the  claims  of  Marion  were  presented  by 
Superintendent  Pendleton,  and  those  of  Wytheville  by  Superin- 
tendent Repass.  The  Conference  then  took  a  vote,  and  the  roll 
being  called,  resulted :  Marion,  i8 ;  Wytheville,  24.  So  Wytheville 
was  declared  selected. 

For  the  other  white  institute,  Superintendent  Funkhouser  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  Harrisonburg,  and  on  motipn  of  Superintendent 
Pendleton,  Harrisonburg  was  unanimously  selected. 

For  the  colored  institute,  Farmville  was  unanimously  selected.  • 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  10  A.  M.  Friday. 

Friday — April  i8th. 

Conference  met  at  10  A.  M. ;  President  Farr  in  the  chair. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Funkhouser,  the  President  was 
directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ^vq  to  nominate  a  Vice-President 
for  each  Congressional  District. 

The  following  were  appointed  under  the  motion:  Dr.  J.  L,  M. 
Curry,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  A.  A.  McDonald,  Judge  George  S. 
Stevens,  and  C.  M.  Loutham. 
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Superintendent  Roller  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  incorporate 
in  its  regulations  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  Saturday  shall  never  be 
used  by  teachers  as  a  school  day  unless  by  special  permission  from 
the  Superintendents. 

Referred  to  committee,  reported  on  favorably,  and  adopted. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  viz. : 

Whereas  by  act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  law  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Education  to  encourage  meetings  of  teachers  was  so 
amended  as  to  destroy  the  effective  power  of  such  meetings ;  there- 
fore. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Superintendents  of 
this  State  that  "  Teachers'  Institutes "  are  the  most  available  and 
fruitful  source  of  help  and  inspiration  to  the  public  school  teachers  of 
our  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  regret  that  any  obstacles  have  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  developing  our  institutes  into  the  great  educational  forces 
which  they  should  properly  be  made. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  the  duty  placed  upon  us  by  statute, 
namely,  **  to  promote  the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  teachers  by 
all  suitable  and  proper  methods,"  is  best  discharged  by  the  holding 
of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  endeavor  to  hold  them  more  frequently,  and 
make  them  better  than  ever. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  president  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  in  regard  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  Association  to  be  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  commencing 
July  15th. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  by  request  of  President  Farr,  explained  the 
objects  of  the  Association  and  the  meeting,  and  urged  interest  in  the 
same  on  the  part  of  Superintendents. 

Superintendent  McDonald,  by  request  of  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Richmond,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  would  be  wise 
and  expedient  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  place  among  the  text- 
books for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  a  text  book 
on  "  Alcohol :  Its  Nature  and  Effects  Upon  the  Human  System." 
Adopted. 

Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Col- 
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legiate  *  Institute,  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  this 
school. 

State  Superintendent  Farr  then  addressed  the  Conference  on  the 
subject  of  "  Census  of  Teachers  "  and  "  Examination  Questions." 

The  Conference,  in  a  body,  at  i  P.  M.,  repaired  to  the  Executive 
mansion  and  paid  their  respects  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Wm. 
E.  Cameron ;  after  which  a  recess  was  taken  until  4  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session — 4  P,  M. 

Called  to  order  by  President  Farr. 

This  session  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  sub- 
jects of  importance  relating  to  the  duties  of  Superintendents,  and  was 
of  a  most  interesting  character. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  ballot  on  the  time  for  the  next 
annual  session  of  the  body.  Several  dates  were  suggested,  and  on 
second  ballot  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  8  P.  M.,  was  selected. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  instructed  to 
report  in  full  at  next  session. 

Night  Session — Friday,  April  igth. 

Conference  met  at  8  P.  M. ;  President  Farr  in  the  chair. 

Prof  T.  N.  Conrad,  President  of  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  was  introduced,  and  delivered  an  excellent  address 
on  the  aims  and  purposes  of  that  College. 

Prof  N.  B.  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  also  deHvered  an  interesting 
address. 

Prof  W.  F.  Fox,  Principal  of  the  Richmond  High  School  and 
editor  of  the  Educational  Journal,  then  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  the  "  Importance  and  Benefits  of  Proper  School 
Literature." 

Superintendent  C.  M.  Loutham  offered  the  following  resolutions* 
which  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote: 

"  Whereas  in  the  discharge  of  our  official  duties  we  have  always  had 
the  active  sympathy  and  earnest  co-operation  of  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  whereas  in  all  mat- 
ters involving  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth we  have  ever  found  him  striving  to  achieve  the  best  results 
with  the  means  at  his  command;  and  whereas  from  the  relation 
which  we,  as  humble  workers  in  the  cause,  sustain  to  him  as  the  head 
of  the  educational  system  of  Virginia,  have  been  fully  acquainted 
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with  his  interest  in  every  detail  of  our  great  work,  investing  the  same 
with  the  most  active  energies  of  his  mind  and  the  greatest  sympathies 
of  his  heart;  therefore, 

^^  Resolved,  i.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  we  have 
in  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  an  able,  earnest  and  efficient  officer,  and  one 
who,  'showing  his  faith  by  his  works,'  has,  with  unyielding  energy, 
devoted  his  able  powers  of  administration  to  the  great  task  of  build- 
ing up  the  work  of  common  school  education  in  Virginia. 

"  2.  That  we  hereby  tender  to  him  our  unreserved  thanks,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  he  may  long  live  to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  our 
State  by  the  faithful,  sensible  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has 
administered  the  affairs  of  his  great  trust. 

"3.  That  we  extend  to  him -our  thanks  for  courtesies  extended 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Conference,  and  assure  him  that  our 
most  pleasant  recollections  of  the  same  will  be  those  that  point  to  the 
earnest  efforts  on  his  part  to  give  to  us  the  benefits  derived  from  his 
more  enlarged  experience. 

"4.  That  we  shall  retire  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference 
infused  with  new  zeal  for  the  cause  of  public  education,  whose  chief 
custodian  he  is,  and  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  work,  whilst  it  is 
his  duty  to  command  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  obey." 

The  committee  to  nominate  vice  presidents  submitted  their  report 
as  follows,  and  the  nonxinations  were  ratified  by  vote  of  the  Confer- 
ence : 

First  District,  William  Broun ;  Second  District,  Maj.  R.  G.  Banks ; 
Third  District,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry ;  Fourth  District,  J.  E.  Perkinson ; 
fifth  District,  Maj.  J.  A.  Taylor;  Sixth  District,  Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad; 
Seventh  District,  L.  A.  Michie;  Eighth  District,  W.  H.  Strother; 
Ninth  District,  Maj.  A.  G.  Pendleton ;  Tenth  District,  H.  S.  Roller. 

Prof  Little  again  entertained  the  Conference  by  some  interesting 
blackboard  exercises. 

The  Conference  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof  Little  for  his 
kindly  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  the  pleasant 
manner  with  which  he  had  entertained  the  members  and  visitors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  unanimously  tendered  to  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  for  the  manifest  interest  in  the  sessions  and  valuable  assistance 
rendered  in  making  the  meeting  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  president,  secretary,  sergeant -at-arms  and  porter  were  also 
remembered  for  courtesies,  as  well  as  the  various  railroads  and  hotels. 

The  Conference  at  11:30  P.  M.  adjourned  to  second  Tuesday  in 
February,  1885. 
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A  SERIES  TREATING  OF  THOSE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION  HAVING 
A  STRIKING  POLITICAL.  SOCIAL.  OR  ECONOMICAL  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER. 


VIRGINIA:  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  John  Esten  Cooke, 
aatbor  of  "  The  Virginia  Comedians,"  *'  Life  of  General  Lee."  etc. 

OREGON.     By  Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.  D. 

Each  volume  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

The  pictare  which  Mr.  Cooke  draws  of  the  sreat  events  of  Virginia  history 
glow  with  the  brightest  colors,  and  are  arranged  with  a  wonderful  keenness  for 
their  picturesque  elementa.  The  historical  portraits  which  he  introduces  are  worthy 
of  Vandyke,  and  the  judements  which  he  hazards,  even  in  contradiction  to  most 
modern  writers,  are  backed  and  informed  by  a  weight  of  evidence  which  must  ap- 
peal to  the  candid  reader.  *  *  *  Mr.  Cooke  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  little 
nistory,  It  is  fresh,  bright,  and  full  of  the  most  fascinating  and  dramatic  scenes. 
It  is  a  book  of  which  not  only  Virginia,  but  the  whole  country,  may  well  be 
proud. — Philadelphia  Pre$8. 

The  long  and  interesting  story  of  the  struggle  of  five  nations  for  the  poflsession 
of  Oregon  is  told  in  the  graffic  and  reliable  narrative  of  William  Barrows.  It 
illustrates  the  best  way  in  these  busy  days,  so  flooded  with  various  literature,  to 
produce  history  for  the  people — to-wit.,  by  monographs.  It  is  especially  desirable 
that  a  history  so  vast  and  composite  as  that  of  the  American  States  should  be 
treated  in  this  way.  A  more  fascinatinjj  record  has  seldom  been  written.  *  ♦  * 
Careful  research  and  pictorial  skill  of  narrative  commend  this  book  of  antecedent 
hiBtory  to  all  interested  in  the  rapid  march  and  wonderful  development  of  oar 
American  civilization  upon  the  pacific  Coast. — Springfield  Republican. 

IN   PREPARATION: 

CONNECTICUT.  By  Alexander  Johnston,  author  of  a  •'  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Politics." 

KENTUCKY.  By  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  Harvard  University,  recently  Director 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Survey. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  By  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  late  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States. 

KANSAS.  By  Leverett  W.  Spring,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

MARYLAND.  By  William  Hand  Browne,  Associate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

TENNESSEE.     By  James  Phelan,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic). 

CALIFORNIA.  By  Josiah  Royce,  recently  Instructor  in  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  California;  now  Instructor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.     By  Hon.  William  H.  Trescott,  ex-Assistant  Secretary 
of  State;  author  of  "The  Diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolution.** 
And  others  to  be  announced  hereafter. 

\*  For  sale  by  all  BookseUerB.    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 

Publishers, 

HOUGHToi,  MIFFLIN  &  CO^ 

4  Bwrk  Street,  Boeton,  Mass, 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  KAILW4Y! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
9^  LEXINGTON,  CINCINNATI  AxND  LOIJISTILLE,  *^t 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,    WCST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^SAT-A^HIlTCa-TOlT  CDTITT,  K.XOI3:3S4:03Sr3D 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.WAYNESBGRG',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

LOUISVILLE    A.]VI>    CINCINNA.TI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NastaTllle,  Hemptals  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO— 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etq 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


rvTTl>  Q/IUAr^T  A  1  r\C!  ^^  extenslTely  used  by  practical  teachen  for  oondncting 
V/UK  OUllUUL  AlUo  school!  In  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  1  InclodeB  12  larcest 
elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior  cards,  60  large  beautifol  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  carda  and  150 
pr^ty  chromo  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.75,  half  set  $1.  Set  No.  2  includes  12  large  elegant  floral 
chromo  excelsior  cards,  60  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  150  credit  cards,  price  per  set  SI,  half  set  60c., 
implee  9c.;  <XX)  new  designs  of  beautiftil  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards,  No.  2,  birds  and 
flowers,  small  sizes,  i»1ces  per  dozen  6c.;  No.  8,  animals,  birds,  &c,  5c ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
flowers,  10c. ;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowers,  Ac,  12c. :  No.  34,  piuks  and  roses  lOc;  No.  80,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
boys,  and  flowers,  15c.;  No.  13,hand  boquets  ICc ;  No.  45  roses,  for-get^me-nots,  Ac,  20c  ;  No.  17,  blooming 
roses,  Uc;  No.  56,  roses,  straw  flowers,  Ac,  15c ;  No  9,  blooming  roses  on  golden  card,  20c.;  No.  44, 
luuids,  boqnets,  flowers,  Ac,  80.;  No.  62,  large  sizes,  birds*  eggs,  feathers,  flowers,  Ac,  30c.;  No.  14,  toll 
Uooming  roses,  lilies,  kc,  SOc;  No.  60,  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  35c^  No.  12,  variety  of  flowers  in 
baskets,  SOc ;  No.  50,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches,  Ac,  26c.;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
ftJl,  25c.;  No.  82,  ftill  blooming  roses,  daisies,  Ac ,  25c;  No.  31,  paneies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
40c.;  Na  64,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbits,  Ac,  40c;  No.  83,  large  moss  ruses  and  flowers,  50c.; 
No.  36,  taW  hlootaing  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  &O0.;  No.  37,  book  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers, 
81s.  Large  set  samples,  16c.  All  post  paid  by  mail ;  stamps  taken.  Our  stock  is  flne  and  complete. 
PlMse  send  a  trial  order.  PHCENIX  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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THOMAS  XANB  &  CO., 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 


* 


SOHOOXj    I^TJK.IsriTTJK;E 


Lxgrx>  JK.xxsrx>xi.JDX>  <3k-oox>fli. 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 
MMm,  Boot-BlDta,  Blant-M  an!  Faper-Boi  Imifactiirers, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMONO,  VA. 

Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  State,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Eklucation. 

'  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  *^t 


m 


MoSHANC  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Mannfocture  those  celebrated  Bells 
and  Cblmefi  for  Schools,  Col- 
let:«S,  Ao.  Prices  and  catalogues 
seat  tree.    Address 

H.  MoShanb  a  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


liTE^w^  a-Eioa-i^jL:E=>ia:iEs. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tioQB.    Authentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introduction :  Elementary^  54  cents ;  Eevited  Mantuilf 
$1.28 ;  Physical,  f  1.60.    Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $lO  net. 

For  Easy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

UIVITERSITY  PURUSHINO  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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TUB  ^3!^H)E,IO-A.3Sr 

BLACKBOARD  ERASER. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


A   BLACKBOARD   ERASER.    SUPEKIOR   TO    ALL   OTHERS,   FOR   87^ 

CENTS  PER  LOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.     REGULAR 

PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7   ABE   TEE   BEST. 

1st.  Because  they  are  kr^e. 

2d.   Because  they  clean  the  board  with  less  rubbing,  saving  time,  etrength,  and 
waste. 

3d.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  ncise- 
4th.  Because  they  take  up  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Because  theg  will  wear  longer  than  ar,y  other. 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  tliey  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    FALLS,    N.   Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  Ac    sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Songs  for  Schools  aud  Families  (Words  and  Music),  64  pages,  90  choice  songs,  10  cts. 

(mailed),  $1  per  doz.     Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  size  and  price. 

Acme  Songs,  Riidimental;  Key  of  C,  same  sise  and  price.    Acme  Songs  for  the 

International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  each  lesson. 

3*2  pages,  40  songs.  6  cts.,  25  for  SI  (mailed).  Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  Day  and 
a  year's  patriotism,  32  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.  Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  32  pages,  5  cts.  "Songs 
for  lUlilons,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepeie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINGTON,-^' 

207  Broadway.  N.:Y.^ 

THEC0MPLETEH0ME.i^1SS»;:^r  ~ 
book.    New   edition.— New  bindings.— New  lIlustraiioii> 
from  new  designs.    Superbly  gotten  up.    Sftme  low  price. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCBLLBNT  Thkms.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  issued . 
Apply  now.    B.  F.  JOHNSON  Si  Co.,  J013  Main  St..  Richmond. 
%  irgmia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 


ACME 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit,  Wis.,  July  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau  : 

Last  April,  being  then  in  charge  of  a  large  public  school,  but  desiring  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  with  your  Bureau. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FISKE. 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application -form  and  Circular,  addresb. 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 
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IT    ST^2<TDS    -A.T   THE    -FTTriA-n 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

DOMESTIC. 

That  it  JB  the  acknowledged  Leader 
in  the  Trade,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
dipputed. 

MANY  IMITATE  IT! 

NONE  EQUAL! 
THE  LARGEST  ARMED. 

THE  LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOOD  WORK. 

And  is  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
befit  material. 
To  do  any  and  all  kinde  of  work. 
To  be  complete  in  every  reepect. 
For  economy  and  perfection  of  fit  use 
the  DOMESTIC  Paper  Fashions. 
Catalogues  Free     Agents  wanted. 
Address 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL.  PROGRESSIVE 
The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter^at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  sezee  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  ke*pt  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  The  success  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  aocomnlish  as  much  work  here  as  at  an^  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speak  for  itself.  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.    Text-books  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located, in  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  A  0.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
lociklities  in  tne  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan  22, 1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins April  1,  1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begins June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  1 7,  1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks $8.00 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week $2.50  to  $3.00 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— 7«i/iV»,  Board  (in  dubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Terms  [sixteen  weeks),  $4^,00. 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
modated.   For  further  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Mid'lletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  Br  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


^ 


IPATENTS 

]  BfflTNN  A  COv,  nf  the  Srix\'TTMC  AMtnRirAN,  con- 
1  tlTiiu.:  tanct  an  ^oNcitxtrs  f*Jr  Ji'-iren!]*,  CJiifPttt*,  TrmJa 
»  M.jrk«,  OiprrlphTu*  fi-f  tha  Unltjeti  Stftti»*,  CaiiHtla, 
,  En;:!jind,  FmjUJi?,  Geriuamy.  etii.  HumJ  Itonk  uLioul 
'  Pjiferitsi  Moiit  frt'e.    Tlilfrtjr-aiiivt^n  vcurs' i^xperlcnce, 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY.  ,  In  thofc^ciK^STlFir  Amkkican,  the  lftr*reHt,  l^^nL^und 
SBtabliBhed  in  1887.  ^^^^  wldJoJjf  i?irciiliit4?rt  f^^lontlflc  pHper.    P,2Q  u  jent* 

Superior  Balls  of  C<wi>«r  aiul  nn,  mounted         WeokJ^,       Bpk'rulM  ^.':^M■^HFlT^i.^'^  ami   EnriTi'SLtEnji  lu- 

wftb  the  beet  Sotanf  Banging*,  for  ChurchM,  '  XQrmrir  loti,  ^thCtcltt^i^n  drip/  nf  ^  »i  h  Sclentllii^  A  merw 
Schoolt, Farm*,  Ftutortes,  Oivrt-hotuM, Fir*        icnii  ^y*ul  frniu      A rlrtrf^ij  M I' N X  \  CO,,  t*ci ENl'IFlO 

^tarnu,  TImmt  Clocto.  etc.  /Hitty  iTarranted.  i   AiilSM  IC A  N  Oflice,  SjI  BrrtOU  ft  ii  i' ,,  Nc W  V  ark. 

IllQitreted  Catalogue  sent  Free.  —  -  : .^ 

Vamdoxsn  a  Tift,  102  K.  ad  St.,  Cincinnati. 


nSKoulanToEcrslvE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

B7  CAPT.  KINO.  U.  S.  A.    HISTORY  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FTELIK    Shows  how  Nationa  hare  been  made  or 

deelrojed  in  a  daj.— How  Fftme  or  Disaster  has  tamed  on  a  single  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Young.— Satss 

'timt,  Aids  the  Memory.— Q\^^  Pieasure  and  iHstruction.    MapsandFiiie  Illustrationi.      Agents  Waat«>d  Kverywhere. 

tT  ^ri(«  •*  •■••  for  fall  description  and   terms.     AddreM  J.  O.  MeCITRDY  A  CO.^  PhlUdelphU*  Pa. 


EST-A^BLXSHEID    1826. 


PERRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States— New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi|L  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all   its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE   DOLLAR  a  Year,  In  Adyance. 


Five  NEW  subscribers,  with  $5.00,  any  ^i.oo  book.     Ten  new  subscribers,  with 
$10.00,  any  1^2.25  book. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

Twenty  new  subscribers,  with  $20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
Dictionary,  price,  I5.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Thirty  new  subscribers,  with  $30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  $10.00. 
Those  getting  up  clubs  of  old  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent,  for  trouble  of 
collecting,  cost  of  sending  money,  &c 

Any  of  these  premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 
desired. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 
our  order. 

Address  wm.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No.  sag  IV.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefully  graded,  so  beautifully  printed,  or  so  philosophi- 
cally arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveneps.  It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true 
method  of  science-teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  caU, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OP  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILLBOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class  drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  students' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OP  POLITENESS.     By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  their 
Tezt-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  catahauea  containing  full  lists  of  Educati(mal  Publica- 
tionSy  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Address, 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

716  4b  717  Market  St.,  PhUadOpMa. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

.AJSriiTOTJl>rOEI3S^i:EI3^TS. 
Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  Entirely .  new.  Pro- 
ftisely  Illostrated  with  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Adapted  to  Common  and 
Higb  Schools.  Abont  208  pp.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  85 
cents.     Exchange  pric^  50  cents. 

iReady  in  June : 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.     By 

Edward  S.  Ellis.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  published. 
More  than  100  illustrations  by  the  best  artist^.  About  208  pp.  Square  12  mo.,  hf. 
rcKUi,  cloth  sides.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50  cents.  Exchange  price 
30  cents. 

Ready  in  June : 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand  Draw- 
ing.  By  Miss  Christina  Sullivan,  Teacher  of -Drawing  in  the  Cbcinnati  Public 
Schools.     In  12  Numbers. 

Now  Ready:  "  ^^^ 

Hand  Book  of  New  Eclectic  Penmanship,  •            •            I0.50 

Hewett^s  Pedagogy,            -                        -  •                        -        i.oo 

Schuyler's  Revised  Algebra,      -            -  •        ,    •            -              i.oo 

Ray's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic,   •  -  •          •           -          .35 

Murdoch's  Flea  for  Spoken  Language^  •            •            -              1.00 

Thalfaeimer'a  General  History,  A'rvtftfi/,      -  •            -            -        1.20 

Kidd's  New  Elocution,              ...  -            .               1^00 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series.  The  latest  and 
best.     Adcptcd  for  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  etc. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS.  Two  Book  Series.  Uniting  Oral  and 
Written  Processes,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 

THE  POPUUkR  STAIIDABBS: 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  Speller  and  Charts, 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras, 
Harvey's  Revised  Grammars, 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States, 
Thalbeimer's  Historical  Series,. 
Schuyler's  Series  of  Mathematics,  etc. 

CATAIAIGUE  FRfeE   ON   APPUCATIOR. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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?  FIVE  IMPORTANT  ? 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A.  S.  BARNES  a  CO. 

HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  J.  Dorman  Steele, 
Author  of  the  '' Fourteen  Weeks  Series r 
Special  attention  paid  to  tKe  subjects  of  Alcoholic  DHifks,  Narcotics 
and  Ventilation.  • 

SAMPLE  OOPT,       -       -       75  Oe*^  (Special). 

COMPLETE  RHETORIC. 

By  C.  W.  Bardeen, 

Author  of  ''Roderick  Hunte,*^  etc. 

8AMPLF.  OOPT,        -        -        $t.00  (Speoi^a) 

III. 

FIRST  SPANISH   BOOK. 

ON  THE  NATURAL  METHOD. 

By  James  H.  Worman,  Ph   D. 
SAMPLE  COPT.  -  ...  4    Cents 

IV. 

BARNES'  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

•*ANC1BNT,  MBDIAVAL  AND  MODERN  PBOFLBS.** 

By  the  Author  of  Barnes*  Brief  History  of  the  United 
States,  etc. 

SAMPLE  OOPT.  .  .  $1.60. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Nos.  I,  2  and  3  now  ready.    2(K  36  and  60  Oents. 

The  most  beautiful  text-books  ever  issued  from  an  American  press,  and  1 
good  as  they  are  beautiful. 


HI  &  XI3  William  St.,  New  York. 


^     A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,     iPj] 
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The  New  Standard  Time. 

A  FULL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIME  STANDARD, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW  COLORED  MAP,  WILL 

BE   FOUND  IN  THE  HIGHER  NUMBER   OF 

Af  f  tETONS' 

American  Standard  Geographies. 

A  OoMPBEfiEVSIVE  GoUBSE^  DT  TWO  B0OK8,  FOB  GbABED  S0HOOL8. 

Zz.  price.  Int.prio«. 
APPLETONS*  ELEMENTARY  GEOORAPHY,  .  -  $0  35  ^55 
APPLETONS*  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY,         .        .        •  75  i  45 
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Examinations. 

Perhaps  no  educational  topic  more  needs  thorough  discussion,  for 
the  sake  both  of  teachers  and  public.  Some  of  the  more  important 
facts  I  shall  here  set  down,  first  observing,  however,  that  the  man  who 
hopes  effectively  to  vindicate  examinations  for  lower-grade  schools 
must  begin  with  concessions  and  end  with  qualifications. 

1.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  create  and  to  carry  on  a  system  of  exam- 
inations that  is  thoroughly  vicious.  Examinations  may  be  too  severe  ; 
ihey  may  be  too  frequent ;  they  may  be  so  put  before  the  child  as  to 
create  that  state  of  mind  which  led  a  seven -year- old  girl,  who  had  been 
a  few  weeks  in  school,  to  say,  mournfully,  "  Tm  afraid  I  sha'n't  pass! " 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  causes,  much  more 
all  of  them  combined,  will  produce  results  injurious  to  both  body 
and  mind. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  what  may  be  done  has  been  done. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  such  has  been  the  tendency  for  a 
number  of  years.  My  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  trouble  has  been 
more  in  the  frequency  of  the  examinations,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  conducted,  than  in  the  severity  of  the  tests  em- 
ployed. Teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  have  too  often  forgotten  that 
silent,  though  constant,  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  power  is  educa- 
tion; have  too  often  assumed  that  cramming  and  forcing  are  educa- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  have  unduly  emphasized  the  mechanical 
system,— examinations,  percents  and  promotion  sheets.  I  speak  in 
the  perfect  tense ;  perhaps  I  should  use  the  past  tense,  and  say  that 
this  state  of  things  "  was,"  rather  than  it  "  has  been."  There  is  now 
felt  a  noticeable  recoil  from  the  rigor  of  the  mechanical  system. 
Children  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools ; 
^'to  pass"  is  not  the  end  of  life.  Teachers  and  schools,  apparatus  and 
methods,  are  means ;  they  are  for  children ;  and  when  they  cease  to 
answer  their  purpose,  there  is  need  of  educational  reform.  A  mistake 
as  to  means  and  ends  is  fatal ;  the  teacher  who,  losing  his  bearings, 
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sails  by  objects  on  the  land  rather  than  by  the  stars,  is  lost.  Happily, 
many  teachers,  and  a  portion  of  the  public,  have  come  to  see  that  the 
policy  of  expansion  and  stimulation  has  been  carried  to  ^n  excess,  and 
have  called  a  halt.  Monthly  examinations — frequent  halts  to  turn 
the  minds  of  children  inside  out— are  now  scarcely  defended  in  any 
quarter.  The  argument  is  that  a  child  cannot  be  kept  in  an  electric 
bath.  Hence  it  should  be  said  that  the  current  objections  to  exam- 
inations are  objections  to  abuses. 

But  while  examinations  are  open  to  serious  abuses,  and  have  been 
abused,  they  still  have  their  uses  and  their  place.  It  is  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  indispensable;  but  almost  any  word  short  of  "indis- 
pensable" may  be  properly  employed.  These  are  some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  their  favor : — 

I.  Examinations  stimulate  pupils.  Much  of  the  current  criticism 
of  schools  assumes  that  children  do  not  need  excitation  and  discipline, 
but  that  their  natural  love  of  nature  and  inquiry  are,  or  can  be  made, 
sufficiently  strong  motive  forces.  A  great  many  pleasant  things  are 
said  of  children  under  this  head,  and  things  that  are  in  great  part  true. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  is  told  to  find  stimulus  in  the  child's  mind  and 
In  the  study ;  he  is  also  told  to  please  the  pupil, — to  lead  him,  and 
not  drive  him,  onward.  These  are  invaluable  admonitions.  To  have 
discovered  them, — at  least  to  have  placed  new  emphasis  upon  them, — 
is  the  glory  of  modern  education.  But,  after  all,  there  are  other  facts 
of  child-nature  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  considering  this  subject. 
The  child  cannot  be  carried  through  a  course  of  thorough  studies, 
even  in  the  grammar-school  sense,  and  the  child  think  it  all  pleasure 
and  amusement.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done  that  is  dry  and 
irksome.  The  majority  of  children  do  not  of  themselves  take  to 
books  and  to  studies  in  any  such  sense  as  will  make  them  scholars, 
simply  from  their  own  bent.  Almost  all  children  love  nature  and 
pictures,  and  take  to  children's  books;  but  this  native  momentum 
will  carry  few  children  through  school.  The  fact  is,  the  moment  dis- 
cipHne  (I  use  the  word  in  a  wide  sense),  is  gone  from  a  school-room, 
study  is  gone.  There  must  be  set  lessons,  definite  requirements  and 
fixed  recitations  (which  are  times  of  reckoning).  As  far  as  possible, 
the  good  teacher  will  prevent  studies  from  becoming  tasks  and 
drudgery,  but  he  will  not  leave  children  to  understand  that  pursuing 
them  depends  wholly  upon  their  pleasure.  Education  is  not  one  of 
the  amusements.  If.  then,  there  must  be  stimulus  found  outside  of 
love  of  study  and  the  ends  of  study,  where  shall  we  find  it  ?  Where 
can  it  be  more  legitimately  sought  than  the  love  of  success  and  the 
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fear  of  failure?  This  love  and  this  fear  are  powerful  motive  forces 
in  the  human  soul,  planted  there  by  God ;  and  they  may,  within  due 
limits,  be  utilized  in  education  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Guard 
such  stimulation  from  abuse  as  best  we  may,  some  harm  will,  no 
doubt,  still  be  done;  but  the  reply  is  the  old  one, — it  is  impossible  to 
devise  any  system  of  agencies  that  will  not,  or  may  not,  work  injury 
in  some  cases.  In  this  case,  the  evil  is  more  than  counterweighted 
by  the  good.* 

2.  Examinations  can  be  made  a  valuable  part  of  instruction.  Rep- 
etition is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  pupils  should  be  tested  in  what 
they  have  done.  In  principle  the  examination  does  not  differ  from 
the  weekly  or  monthly  review.  It  serves  a  good  purpose  in  causing 
the  pupil  to  go  again  over  the  field  that  he  has  tilled ;  in  bringing 
together  his  knowledge  of  a  given  subject,  or  of  a  division  thereof;  and 
in  revealing,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher,  the  defects  in  his 
work.  Then  something  may  fairly  be  claimed  in  the  very  field  that 
the  critic  has  wholly  appropriated.  The  child  must  be  trained  to  meet 
emergencies;  he  must  learn  to  control  his  nervous  and  emotional 
states ;  his  will  must  be  strengthened  :  and  this  cai^not  be  done  with- 
out trial.  Perhaps  the  answer  is,  "Do  all  these  things  when  less 
depends  upon  them;"  but  this  is  the  reply:  "They  are  things  that 
cannot  be  done  save  when  something  important  does  depend  upon 
them."  Excesses  there  have  been,  and  still  are;  but,  commonly,  the 
things  complained  of  have  a  certain  compensation. 

3.  Promotions  are  made,  or  are  supposed  to  be  made,  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge,  and  the  examination  is  one  test  of  knowledge.  Here 
we  are  met  with  the  questions:  "Does  not  the  teacher  know  what 
pupils  deserve  promotion?     And  if  he  does,  why  subject  the  child  to 


♦Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  in  his*- Talk"  on  examinations,  starts  out  resolutely,  as 
though  he  were  going  to  sweep  examinations  wholly  away.  In  his  first  sentence  he 
says :  "  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  real  teaching  to-day  is  the  standard  of 
examinations."  But  the  reader  soon  discovers  that  what  the  Colonel  means  is  this : 
Examinations  are  conducted  by  wrong  methods,  and  are  used  for  wrong  purposes. 
He  inveighs  against  "  disconnected  questions,"  but  says  :  "  Examinations  should  test 
the  conditions  and  progress  of  mind  in  its  development."  "  The  only  just  way  to 
examine  pupils  is  to  find  out  what  the  teacher  has  taught,  and  her  manner  and  method 
of  teaching."  In  fact  he  approves  of  three  kinds  of  examinations:  the  super- 
intendent's examination,  to  ascertain  whether  the  principals  under  his  charge  have 
the  requisite  ability  and  knowledge  to  organize,  supervise  and  teach  a  large  school ; 
the  principal's  examination,  "to  test  the  teaching  power  of  his  teachers;"  the 
teacher's  examination,  to  "  test  the  mental  growth  of  her  pupils." — «*  Talks  on  Teach- 
ing," pp.  150-155. 
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a  needless  strain?"  The  strain,  duly  limited,  is  not  needless, — it  has 
other  uses ;  but  here  we  will  assume  that  promotions  are  its  only 
defence.  The  reply  to  the  questions  is  found  in  these  three  facts:  (i) 
The  teacher  cannot  always  be  intrusted  with  so  important  and  delicate 
a  matter  as  promotions.  Unfortunately  some  teachers  have  not  the 
requisite  judgment  and  freedom  from  bias.  (2)  Even  if  the  teacher 
had  in  abundance  all  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  required,  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  leave  promotions  wholly  with  him.  As  it  is,  no 
complaint  against  the  teacher  is  commoner  than  that  he  is  unjust  and 
partial.  "  He  has  favorites,"  it  is  said.  While  I  do  not  admit  that 
the  charge,  in  general,  is  just,  it  is  made,  and  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  conducting  schools.  Now  most  parents,  even  though  disappointed 
and  irate,  will  absolve  the  teacher  from  blame  for  the  pupir^  failure 
when  they  see,  in  writing,  the  result  of  an  examination  expressly  made 
to  test  the  pupiFs  knowledge;  but  the  amount  of  criticism  that  some 
of  them  would  heap  upon  teachers,  if  teachers  made  the  promotions 
without  examinations,  would  not  be  pleasant  to  hear  or  to  see.  In 
self-defence,  the  teacher  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  marks 
of  daily  recitations ;  and  this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  refuge,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  evils  of  a  technical  marking  system.  (3)  A  system  of 
schools  requires  a  degree  of  uniformity, — a  certain^  not  a  fixed  or 
mechanical,  degree;  and  a  uniform  course  of  study,  supported  by 
stated  examinations  on  the  same  questions,  seems  essential  to  this 
«nd.  However,  I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  until  I  have  distinctly 
declared  that  promotions  should  not  depend  wholly  upon  examina- 
tions. The  teacher's  judgment,  based  upon  daily  observation,  should 
be  one  element  in  answering  the  question,  "  Shall  the  child  pass  ?  "  His 
examination-paper  is  not  always  a  just  measure  of  the  pupil's  ability ; 
it  is  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse  than  his  school  work. 
Hence,  the  teacher's  judgment,  to  a  degree,  should  be  consulted. 
The  two  are  necessary  complements.  The  examination  checks  the 
**  recommended  list,"  and  the  list  checks  the  examination.  The  list 
will  in  most  cases  save  the  deserving  pupils  who  have  fared  hardly  in 
examination,  and  the  examination  will  be  a  bulwark  about  the  teacher, 
protecting  him  against  those  who  complain  of  unfairness  and  per- 
sonal bias. 

4.  The  examination  is  not  only  a  test  of  the  pupil,  but,  through 
the  pupil,  also  of  the  teacher.  "  What  teachers  are  competent  ?  "  is 
a  very  important  question.  As  respects  instruction,  the  examination 
of  the  pupil  tests  the  teacher's  ability ;  the  pupil's  knowledge  is  a 
measure  of  the  teacher's  power.     It  may  be  asked.  Cannot  the  super- 
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visor  discover  the  fact  in  question?  He  could  in  time,  provided  he 
could  make  his  visits  frequently  enough ;  but  the  supervising  force  in 
city  schools  is  rarely  adequate  to  do  the  work.  Then  it  should  be 
remembered  that  while  some  teachers  always  do  their  best  in  the 
supervisor's  presence,  others  do  their  worst.  Teachers  who  appear 
to  excellent  advantage  to  the  occasional  visitor,  sometimes  appear  to 
poor  advantage  in  the  examination  of  their  classes;  and  znce  versa. 

In  stating  the  objections  to  examinations,  perhaps  I  should  have 
made  formal  mention  of  the  connection  between  them  and  the  high 
pressure  system.  This  connection  is  a  fact  But  this,  like  the  objec- 
tions already  considered,  is  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Examinations  are  not  inseparable  from  high  pressure.  At  most,  the 
thing  complained  of  is  a  tendency  that  may  be  successfully  resisted 
by  intelligence  and  firmness.  These  directions,  faithfully  followed, 
will  save  most  of  the  trouble,— (i)  The  work  of  the  pupil  shall  be 
well  done ;  (2)  the  test  shall  be  a  fair  one,  and  shall  not  come  too 
often;  (3)  the  teacher  shall  manage  the  examination  with  due  discre- 
tion. Often  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  found  in  the  teacher's  own 
mental  state.  He  "  crams ; "  he  talks  "  examination  "  and  "  passing ; " 
he  carries  with  him  an  air  of  nervousness  and  excitement,  that  the 
children  inhale  as  an  infection.  The  result  may  be  easily  forecasted. 
At  the  same  time  the  teacher  is  often  beset  by  pupils  and  by  parents, 
upon  the  one  hand ;  possibly,  also,  by  the  superintendent  upon  the 
other.  If  the  official  head  of  the  schools  is  full  of  false  ideas;  if  he 
is  too  intent  upon  his  "  system," — the  teachers  will  be  apt  to  take  their 
cue  from  him.  In  justice  to  the  superintendent,  it  should  be  added 
that  he  has  not  always  sufficient  time  to  see  what  his  teachers  are 
doing,  and  he  is  compelled  to  depend,  in  a  degree,  upon  formal 
reports. 

The  advantages  of  examinations  will  not  be  equally  great  in  all 
cases.  In  the  no-system  schools  of  an  earlier  day  the  rudimentary 
classification  and  grading  were  mainly  the  result  of  natural  selection. 
Examinations  to  assist  promotions  and  to  test  teachers  were  little 
called  for.  They  are  not  now  so  important  in  villages  and  towns  as 
in  dties.  Here  classification  and  grading,  while  sometimes  tyran- 
nical, are  necessities.  Nor  can  they  be  left  to  spontaneous  forces,  but 
must  be  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  teachers  and  supervisors. — 
Supt,  B.  A.  Hinsdale^ — Schools  and  Studies, 
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Working  by  Bales. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  ru/e  for  dividing  a  trapezoid,  as  published 
in  the  Journal  for  February,  was  intended  for  a  practical  rule  for  car- 
penters rather  than  for  the  solution  of  the  accompanying  problem  as 
a  school  exercise.  I  was  about  to  write  an  article  for  the  Journal, 
on  the  too  common  method  of  solving  problems  by  ru/es  instead  of 
reasons  J  when  the  **  Plank  Problem"  met  my  eye.  Seeing  at  a 
glance  that  there  was  an  error  somewhere  of  nearly  a  square  inch  in 
the  sum  of  the  two  halves,  I  attributed  it  to  the  rule,  relying  on 
the  known  accuracy  of  the  computer  for  correct  work. 

The  rule  is  right,  and  the  mistake  was  in  the  work.  If,  however, 
the  reasons  for  the  rule  are  so  obscure  as  to  make  enquiry  for  them 
proper  in  the  Journal,  there  is  a  "better  way"  to  solve  the  problem 
as  a  school-room  exercise.  Before  stating  the  method  I  prefer,  I 
wish  to  disclaim  any  but  the  most  respectful  reference  to  Principal 
Pendleton,  whose  mathematical  abilities  are  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Journal.    His  solutions  in  the  April  number  are  excellent. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
analytical  solution  are  for  their  educational  value  as  mental  exercises. 
In  the  shop  or  lumber  yard,  the  positive  rule,  the  tables  of  a  "  Ready 
Reckoner,"  or  the  slide-rule  might  be  better. 

The  truths  that  the  areas  of  similar  figures  are  as  the  squares  of 
their  similar  sides  and  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  expressed  by  the 
product  of  the  base  by  half  the  altitude,  are  not  rules. 

Problem.  To  find  the  length  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  of  a 
trapezoid  that  shall  divide  the  figure  into  two  equal  trapezoids. 

The  question  proposed  was  to  so  divide  a  plank,  12  inches  wide  at 
one  end,  18  inches  at  the  other,  and  12  feet  long. 

Solution,     (i).  The  average  width  of  the  plank  is  15  inches. 

(2).  The  area  of  the  plank  is  the  product  of  the  length  by  the 
width,  or  15  square  feet,  and  half  the  area  is  7^  square  feet. 

(3).  If  the  edges  of  the  tapering  plank  are  produced  till  they 
meet,  they  will  form  the  sides  of  a  triangle  having  for  its  base  the 
wide  end  of  the  plank.  The  altitude  of  this  triangle  will  be  36  feet, 
because  the  sides,  which  are  three  half  feet  apart  at  the  base,  taper 
one  half  foot  in  a  length  of  12  feet,  and  hence  will  taper  three  half 
feet  in  a  length  of  three  times  12  feet  The  area  of  a  triangle  having 
a  base  of  a  foot  and  a  half  and  an  altitude  of  36  feet,  is  27  square 
feet. 
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(4).  Suppose  7^  square  feet,  half  the  area  of  the  plank,  to  be 
taken  from  the  triangle  of  27  feet,  a  triangle  will  remain  of  19)^ 
square  feet.  Hence  we  have  two  similar  triangles  whose  areas  are 
27  and  19J4  square  feet,  and  the  base  of  the  larger  is  a  foot  and  a 
half. 

(5).  The  areas  of  these  triangles  are  as  the  squares  of  their  bases, 
and  the  base  of  the  smaller  is  the  line  required  by  the  question. 
Hence  the  proportion  27:19.5::  2.25  (square  of  base):  Answer 
squared,  or  1.625.  The  square  root  of  1.625  is  1.27475  (nearly). 
Mr.  Pendleton's  rule  gives  the  same  result.  The  "  better  way  "  is 
the  plainer  way  for  the  learner  to  comprehend.  The  rule  may  be 
convenient,  but  to  depend  on  rules  to  solve  problems  in  a  text-book 
IS  to  lose  the  educational  advantages  they  were  intended  to  afford. 
If  the  Apostle  advised  to  "sing  with  the  understanding  also,"  we 
may  confidently  advise  to  solve  problems  with  the  understanding 
also,  and  all  teachers  know  that  ready-made  rules  tell  what  and  how 
to  do,  rather  than  why. 

The  second  way  of  Solving  the  problems  in  the  April  Journal  is 
better  than  the  first,  but  it  is  not  the  usual  way.  The  problems 
were 

1.  How  long  a  lead  pipe  of  one  inch  external  diameter  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  can  be  made  from  a  solid  sphere  of  lead  one 
foot  in  diameter?  No  allowance  to  be  made  for  waste  or  change  of 
density. 

2.  How  long  a  wire  .01  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  made  from 
the  lead  pipe,  as  above  named  ? 

The  capital  necessary,  for  the  learner  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
solving  such  questions,  should  include  the  following  truths:  {a).  Any 
sphere  is  two-thirds  of  a  circumscribing  cylinder,  {d).  Lengths  of 
cylinders  of  equal  volume  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  diam- 
eters. 

I  would  solve  the  problems  thus: 

The  sphere  of  one  foot  diameter  is  equivalent  to  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  diameter  and  two- thirds  of  a  foot  long,  or  to  a  cylinder  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  144  times  two-thirds  of  a  foot  long,  which  is  96 
feet.  The  question  requires  the  length  of  a  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder 
with  a  bore  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  section  of  the  bore  is 
one-fourth  the  area  of  the  cylinder  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  hence 
the  length  of  the  pipe  will  be  four  times  the  length  of  the  solid  cyl- 
inder.    Hence  a  pipe  128  feet  long  is  equivalent  in  volume  to  a 
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solid  cylinder  96  feet  long  (of  the  diameters  named),  or  to  a  sphere 
one  foot  in  diameter.  The  cylinder  96  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter, is  equivalent  to  a  wire  having  a  diameter  of  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  and  a  length  of  100  times  100  times  96  feet,  or  960,000 
feet. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  best  schools  and  colleges  for 
students  to  spend  years  in  the  study  of  Geometry,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  propositions  which  constitute  the  basis  of  practical  calcu- 
lations in  navigation,  surveying,  engineering,  &c.  This  is  right  and 
proper,  but  it  is  not  wise  for  students  to  neglect  to  use  the  truths 
established  by  demonstration  and  to  use  in  their  stead  rules  or  form- 
ulas that  are  in  any  way  obscure. 

Mr.  Pendleton*s  ingenious  solutions  in  the  April  Journal  show 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  pupils  becoming  "rule-bound,"  but 
observation  shows  that  rule-bound  workers  are  not  extinct. 

N.  B.  Webster. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Suggestions  to  Teaobers  of  History. 

By  Margaret  Compton,  Slate  Normal  School,  Edinboro, 

Reconcile  yourself  in  the  outset  to  the  fact  that  the  brightest  pupil, 
under  the  best  teacher,  can  learn,  so  as  to  retain,  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  vast  accumulation  of  names,  dates  and  facts  which  constitute 
the  framework  of  history.  It  is  better  to  seize  a  little  and  hold  it 
rather  than  grasp  at  much  and  let  all  escape. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  any  epoch,  therefore,  select  carefully 
three  or  four  leading  events,  the  dates  of  which  you  will  require 
your  pupils  to  remember  accurately.  As  these  are  introduced  in 
successive  lessons,  explain  their  importance,  showing  that  the  other 
incidents  group  themselves  about  these  naturally.  Review  daily  as 
many  of  these  points  as  have  been  previously  learned,  varying  the 
manner  of  presenting  them  frequently.  For  example,  they  may  be 
assigned  as  topics  for  oral  or  written  recitation,  either  to  particular 
pupils  or  to  the  class.  Questions  may  be  framed  to  draw  from  the 
class  the  desired  facts.  The  teacher  may  give  dates,  requiring  the 
pupil  to  supply  the  corresponding  facts  promptly,  or  vice  versa. 

After  the  class  has  completed  an  epoch,  require  the  pupib  to  out- 
line it,  giving  the  dates  of  the  selected  events  only,  arranging  the 
others  in  proper  sequence.    Whenever  this  epoch  is  properly  re- 
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viewed,  insist  on  the  omission  of  all  dates  but  those  designated. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  few  dates  you  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  will  not  stand  up  conspicuously,  however  often  repeated,  if 
others  are  repeated  equally  often.  As  shadows  are  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  lig^hts  in  a  picture,  so  nothing  but  the  judicious  suppression 
of  less  important  details  will  insure  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to 
essentials. 

Teach  events  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Help  your  pupils  to 
realize  that  history  is  a  growth ;  that  though  the  laws  of  its  develop- 
ment are  imperfectly  known,  they  are  as  certain  in  their  action  as 
those  of  the  material  world.  Make  clear  to  them  the  difference  be- 
tween history  'and  a  mere  collection  of  historical  facts,  arranged 
chronologically.  Disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  a  vast  store 
of  facts,  with  no  knowledge  of  their  connection,  is  a  valuable  mental 
possession. 

Cultivate  in  them  a  habit  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  and  of 
inferring  results  from  known  conditions.  Lead  them  to  expect  a 
why  after  every  wAa^.  Call  for  a  statement  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  actions  or  events  under  consideration,  before  the  actual 
results  have  been  learned,  and  then  compare  the  suppositions  with 
the  facts.  When  these  disagree,  seek  for  the  errors  of  judgment 
which  occasion  the  difference.  By  thus  inducing  them  to  reflect  on 
what  they  study,  you  prepare  your  pupils  to  make  practical  use  of 
their  knowledge  in  future  in  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens — 
the  main  object  of  introducing  the  study  of  history  into  the  public 
schools. 

Encourage  a  search  of  whatever  papers  and  books  are  accessible 
for  additional  information  on  any  topics  studied.  Have  the  results 
reported  in  class,  always  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  source. 
Inspire  your  pupils  with  a  curiosity  that  will  lead  to  much  ques- 
tion-asking on  their  part.  Do  not  answer  questions  at  once  always. 
Refer  the  class  to  places  where  an  answer  may  be  found,  if  the  sub- 
ject is  of  importance  and  information  within  their  reach.  If,  as  will 
sometimes  happen,  questions  arise  as  to  which  neither  you  nor  your 
class  can  at  once  find  an  answer,  note  them  down,  and  read  over  the 
list  occasionally.  If  these  questions  are  written  neatly  on  the  margin 
of  the  text-books  opposite  the  topics  which  suggested  them,  and  the 
answers,  with  the  place  where  found,  also  recorded  with  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  question  fresh  in  the  stu- 
dent's mind  while  yet  unanswered,  and  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
text-book  for  reference  afterward. 
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Take  a  good  newspaper  and  use  it  frequently  in  class.  Require 
your  pupils  to  keep  themselves  posted  on  current  events.  Connect 
these,  whenever  possible,  with  facts  they  have  learned  in  their  les- 
sons. For  example,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill,  now  before 
Congress,  suggests  the  opening  of  Jackson's  administration.  One 
recommendation  in  President  Arthur's  message  recalls  the  Joint 
Electoral  Commission.  Anniversary  celebrations  of  historical  events 
furnish  fine  opportunities  for  lively  history  lessons. 

Make  the  class  familiar  with  the  officers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  their  duties. 

Aim  to  instil  in  their  minds  a  just  pride  in  our  country's  present 
position  and  future  possibilities,  and  a  true  sense  of  what  consti- 
tutes national  honor  or  national  shame. 

Make  a  point  of  acquainting  your  pupils,  in  the  course  of  instruc* 
tion,Vith  the  names  of  a  few  really  excellent  histories  and  biogra- 
phies, which  it  shall  be  their  ambition  to  read  and  possess. 

Estimate  your  success  by  the  promise  your  pupils  give  of  being 
thoughtful  and  interested  readers  of  history  after  you  leave  them, 
rather  than  by  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  in  a  difficult  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  the  term. — Louisiana  Journal  of  EducaHon. 


School  Ooveniment. 


The  maxim  that  "  the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least " 
applies  to  the  litde  communities  of  our  schools  as  well  as  to  the  large 
communities  of  nations.  Our  best  governed  schools  are  those  whose 
time  is  so  wholly  occupied  by  attention  to  varied  and  interesting 
school  work  that  there  is  no  thought  of  *' governing"  or  "being 
governed." 

The  fundamental  principle,  that  the  activities  of  child  nature  must 
be  turned  into  constant,  engrossing  and  varied  work,  or  they  will  de- 
velop into  restlessness  and  disorder,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  recognized  every  year.  When  this  principle  is  universally 
understood  and  conformed  to  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  school 
government. — C,  JV.  Cole, 

The  best  discipline  is  not  found  in  schools  where  the  rod  is  most 
freely  used.  It  is  a  rule,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  the  rod  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  skill  and 
power  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  And  yet  1  think  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  we  cannot  entirely  dispense  with  the  rod.     Better  secure 
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order  by  the  use  of  the  rod  than  not  to  secure  it:  and  the  skill  and 
ability  necessary  to  control,  without  resort  to  force,  the  ungoverned 
and  misgoverned  children  of  many  homes  cannot  be  expected  from 
teachers  of  the  limited  experience  of  many  that  must  be  employed  in 
our  schools.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  most  experienced  and  capable 
teachers  will  never  find  cases  which  can  be  treated  in  no  other  way 
so  effectively  as  by  judicious  use  of  the  rod.  The  teacher,  however, 
who  makes  this  the  ordinary  resort,  the  chief  dependence,  will  inevi- 
tably fail  to  govern  well.  The  chief  power  must  proceed  from  the 
teacher  himself.  There  must  be  the  going  out  of  virtue  from  his  own 
inner  life.  High  moral  sentiment  cannot  be  begotten  in  pupils  by  a 
teacher  who  is  himself  devoid  of  moral  fervor.  And  even  though 
there  be  integrity  of  character  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  there  may 
yet  be  many  traits  of  character  and  habits  of  life  utterly  incompatible 
with  true  success  in  governing.  If  there  is  a  want  of  thorough  self- 
discipline,  self-subjugation ;  if  through  ill  health,  disappointment,  or 
other  cause,  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  on  the  dark  side,  to  magnify 
the  faults  of  pupils,  viewing  them  as  personal  insults,  as  offences 
against  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  teacher  rather  than  against 
propriety  and  right,  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline — discipline,  too,  which  will  be  fruitful  in  kind. 

He  is  not  always  the  best  disciplinarian  who  secures  the  highest 
degree  of  order  in  the  school-room.  That  discipline  is  best  which 
goes  farthest  in  securing  self-discipline,  which  does  most  to  make  the 
pupils  capable  of  governing  themsehes.Sdmuel  J^indl^, 

The  internal  government  of  a  school  is  essentially  an  autocracy. 
The  teacher's  own  inner  life  and  character  is  the  source  of  power; 
and  no  teacher  can  exert  power  which  he  does  not  possess.  It  becomes 
one  who  would  be  a  teacher  to  develop  in  himself  the  strongest  and 
purest  character.  The  power  to  control  children  well  is  largely  the 
power  of  personal  presence,  and  this  is  an  outgrowth  of  character 
which  comes  with  ripening  culture  and  experience.  The  teacher 
whose  manner  is  at  once  affectionate  and  dignified,  and  is  economical 
of  speech,  enters  a  school-room  with  the  odds  in  his  favor. 

There  is  little  which  can  be  done  to  help  a  teacher  who  lacks  in 
governing  power.  No  one  can  learn  fi^om  another  the  secret  of 
success  in  school  government.  Whatever  attainment  is  made  must 
be  wrought  out  mainly  in  the  secret  laboratory  of  each  individual 
soul. — Id, 

A  prime  necessity  of  every  good  school,  and  one  of  its  highest 
excellences,  is  a  judicious  discipline.    The  ability  to  govern  a  school 
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wisely  and  well,  without  the  waste  of  valuable  time,  and  without  re- 
sorting often  to  corporal  punishment,  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valued  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  The  highest  literary  attainments 
will  be  of  little  avail  without  it.  There  are  more  failures  from  in- 
competency in  discipline  than  from  all  other  causes. 

While  rightful  authority  should  always  be  maintained,  and  should 
be  respected  by  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  children  have  rights  which  should  never  be  infringed. 
They  should  be  subject  to  no  more  restraint  than  is  necessary  to 
maintain  good  order,  and  to  secure  the  successful  working  of  the 
school.  That  kind  of  petty  tyranny  in  the  school-room  that  would 
inflict  pains  and  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  needless  and  arbitrary 
rules,  and  that  does  not  distinguish  between  willful  and  obstinate 
resistance  of  authority  and  mere  childish  thoughtlessness,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.—/?.  Leach 

We  should  not  over-govern,  we  should  never  multiply  commands, 
nor  needlessly  repeat  one.  Our  governing  force  should  be  regarded 
by  us  as  a  bank  reserve,  on  which  we  should  be  afraid  to  draw  too 
often,  because  it  may  become  exhausted.  Every  good  ruler  econo- 
mizes power,  and  never  puts  it  all  forth  at  once.  Children  should 
feel,  when  they  see  us  exercising  authority,  that  there  is  a  great 
reserve  of  unusual  strength  and  resolution  behind,  which  they  can 
neither  see  nor  measure.  It  is  not  the  visible  exercise  of  power 
which  impresses  children  most,  but  the  unseen,  which  affects  the  im- 
agination, and  to  which  they  can  assign  no  limits.  And  this  is  most 
fully  felt  when  the  manner  of  putting  forth  strength  is  habitually  calm 
and  quiet,  when  you  abstain  from  giving  commands  in  regard  to 
things  which  are  indifferent,  and  where  such  commands  as  you  give 
are  few  and  short.  "  Even  a  grown  man,*'  says  Richter,  "  whom  some 
one  should  follow  all  day  long  with  movable  pulpit  and  stool  of  con- 
fession, from  which  to  hurl  sermons  and  anathemas,  could  never  attain 
any  real  activity  and  moral  freedom.  How  much  less  then  a  weak 
child,  who  at  every  step  in  life  must  be  entangled  with  a  *  stop,'  *  run,' 
'be  quiet,' 'do  this,' *  do  that'?  Your  watch  stops  while  you  wind 
it  up,  and  you  everlastingly  wind  up  children  and  never  let  them  go." 
We  have  not  to  think  of  a  scholar  merely  as  material  put  into  our 
hands  to  mold  and  manipulate,  but  rather  as  a  responsible  human 
being  whom  we  are  so  to  help  that  as  soon  as  possible  he  may  regu- 
late his  own  life  and  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Keep  clearly  in  view 
your  own  responsibilities,  but  the  less  display  you  make  of  your  dis- 
ciplinary apparatus,  and  the  more  freedom  you  can  leave  to  the  pupil, 
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the  better.  Reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  formal  rules; 
and  remember  that  the  perfection  of  government  is  to  effect  the  maxi- 
mum result  with  the  minimum  of  visible  machinery.— y.  G,  Fitch, 

Beesan,  a  noted  French  writer  on  education,  says  that  "  a  teacher 
does  not  govern  by  ideas,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  firm  and  constant 
will."  This  is  a  truth  worth  considering  by  all  teachers.  No  man  or 
woman  ever  succeeded  in  governing  a  school  or  family  successfully 
without  the  aid  of  a  will  which  was  not  only  firm,  but  fixed  in  its  pur- 
pose and  constantly  in  exercise. 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  word  constant^  in  this  con- 
nection, is,  we  think,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  many  a  teacher. 
Some  teachers  govern  fairly,  but  for  some  cause,  physical,  mental 
or  moral,  the  exercise  of  their  will  power  becomes  an  intermittent 
thing. 

One  day  they  come  into  the  school-room  fully  charged  with  the 
needed  force  and  energy ;  the  next,  the  connection  with  their  moral 
batteries  seems  to  be  broken.  The  teacher  makes  no  effort  to  hold 
up  the  standard  of  discipline  when  in  this  state;  children  get  out 
of  order  again  and  again,  and  he  seems  not  to  see,  or  seeing,  not  to 
care. 

So  the  discipline  of  several  days  to  come  is  made  difficult  by  the 
remissness  once  permitted. 

The  teacher  should  use  a  steady,  even,  regular  and  uniform  control. 
The  exercise  of  a  constant  controlling  power  like  this  has  such  great 
moral  force  that  it  is  felt  even  when  the  teacher  is  not  present.  It 
sways  the  playground  as  well  as  the  school -room,  and  goes  with  the 
children  even  to  their  homes,  and  is  felt  about  the  most  turbulent 
hearths.  It  may  give  the  young  minds  an  impress  for  good  that  will 
be  felt  by  them  through  time  and  through  eternity. — American 
Journal  Education, 


The  Teaober  and  the  Parent. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  securing  the  best  results  in  public 
schools  than  a  good  understanding  between  the  teacher  and  the 
parent.  If  possible,  this  should  embrace  both  of  the  great  interests 
involved — discipline  and  instruction.  To  secure  this  good  under- 
standing both  the  teacher  and  the  parent  have  important  duties  to 
perform  ;  but  here  attention  is  called  only  to  the  teacher's  duties,  and 
mainly  to  a  single  one. 

The  teacher  should,  from  time  to  time,  inform  the  parent  of  the 
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work  and  progress  of  the  pupil.  This  is  all  important  when  said 
work  and  progress  are  not  what  they  should  be.  The  rules  made  by 
the  Board  of  Education  require  the  teacher  to  give  information  of 
absence,  tardiness,  etc.,  and  the  teacher  should,  of  her  own  motion 
and  without  a  formal  rule  or  direct  instruction,  furnish  information  of 
habitual  indolence,  indifference  and  neglect  of  study  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  If  the  teacher  discovers  such  indolence  or  indifference, 
she  will  earnestly  strive  to  correct  it.  If  her  effort  is  successful,  well 
and  good.  But  if  unsuccessful,  she  should,  in  a  courteous  and  kind 
way,  lay  the  facts  before  the  parent,  with  a  request  for  the  parent's 
co-operation.  She  may  not,  in  all  cases,  receive  such  co-operation ; 
she  may,  sometimes,  receive  something  very  different ;  but  no  matter 
what  she  receives,  she  will  have  performed  her  duty.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  she  cannot  fail,  however,  to  receive  both  the  co- 
operation and  the  thanks  of  the  child's  parents. 

It  is  common  for  parents  to  express  surprise  at  the  failure  of  their 
children  to  secure  promotion.  Sometimes  the  teachers  themselves 
are  surprised  at  the  same  result.  But  the  following  is  a  common 
experience  at  the  superintendent's  office : — A  parent  calls  to  inquire 
why  his  child  has  not  been  promoted.  The  promotion  sheet  is 
hunted  up,  the  low  standing  on  examination  given,  and  the  case  is 
closed  with  stating  and  explaining  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  on  the 
non- recommended  list.  The  parent  expresses  surprise  at  finding 
that  his  child  is  at,  or  near,  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  charges  the 
teacher  with  unfaithfulness.  "  If  the  teacher  had  only  let  me  know 
such  was  the  case,  I  could  have  remedied  it"  is  the  reply.  The 
teacher  may  be  able  to  explain  in  some  cases,  that  she  had  sent  infor- 
mation which  was  not  delivered  ;  or  that  information  was  sent  which 
was  not  kindly  received ;  and  these  explanations  may  be  perfectly 
correct.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  teachers  do  not  take  the  pains 
that  they  should  to  secure  the  parent's  co-operation.  The  teacher 
has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  pupil's  parents,  and 
this  duty  she  is  morally  bound  to  perform,  even  at  the  risk  of  com- 
municating information  that  may  not  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  tendered.  It  is  very  true  that  some  parents  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  unfavorable  news  about  their  children,  that  some  have  no 
conception  of  their  duties  and  relations  to  teachers,  supposing  that 
teachers  are  to  do  everything  and  they  nothing,  it  is  even  true  that 
stronger  language  can  be  used  of  some  parents ;  but  as  the  superin- 
tendent is  here  addressing  teachers  and  not  parents,  he  does  not 
enlarge  upon  these  topics.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  parents  should  seek 
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information  on  such  matters.  The  fact  is,  many  do  not  and  will  not 
do  it  Teachers  must  do  their  duty  no  matter  how  remiss  parents 
may  be. 

The  above  remarks  will  not  be  constructed  as  meaning  that  none 
of  the  work  described  is  now  done,  much  of  it  is  done.  The  remarks 
are  made  for  those  that  need  them. —  Cleveland  School  Bulletin, 


Repressing  Badness. 

By  C.  V.  Olin. 

There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  bad 
boys  in  the  schools.  In  some  they  are  in  the  majority,  and  this 
makes  it  very  hard  for  the  teacher  to  preserve  order,  and  if  he  cannot 
do  this,  they  will  not  make  progress.  I  have  learned  three  things  that 
have  been  of  much  service  to  me  in  dealing  with  bad  boys :  First, 
they  are  always  capable  of  learning— in  fact,  they  are  really  the 
smart  boys  of  the  school.  Second,  they  are  capable  of  being  made 
into  pretty  good  boys ;  I  will  not  say  they  can  be  made  as  clean  and 
nice  as  if  they  had  never  been  tarnished.  Third ,  they  need  a  firnv 
but  robust  treatment;  the  ordinary  boy  may  be  fed  with  ** taffy," 
but  these  know  too  much. 

1.  Avoid  suspicion.  The  bad  boy  knows  he  is  bad,  thinks  you 
suspect  him  of  it,  and  keeps  away,  so  there  is  quite  a  space  between 
you  and  him.  When  you  see  a  boy  keep  away  from  you,  draw  him 
up  to  you;  let  him  know  that  you  depend  on  him  to  perform  certain 
things  just  as  much  as  the  good  boys.  If  you  think  he  is  bad,  tell 
him  so,  out  and  out ;  he  will  feel  better  and  do  better. 

2.  Do  not  pick  at  boys  who  fail  to  come  up  to  your  standard. 
"There  you  are,  at  your  tricks  again,"  will  not  cure  a  boy  who  is 
pulling. the  hair  of  his  neighbor;  it  may  stop  him  just  then,  but  you 
want  to  do  more  than  that. 

3.  Give  plenty  of  work.  The  cure  for  almost  all  badness  is  work, 
and  many  a  boy  that  has  been  despaired  of,  has  been  reclaimed  by 
putting  him  into  a  shop.  Hence  the  crying  need  of  industrial  em- 
ployment in  the  schools ;  but  as  these  cannot  be  had,  the  teacher 
must  make  the  class-work  fill  the  gap. 

4.  Get  your  boys  to  work  ivith  you,  I  have  two  societies  in  a  class 
of  forty-five  boys,  one  literary  and  one  political.  Each  has  its  Pres- 
ident and  other  officers ;  each  meets  weekly ;  each  has  committees 
to  meet.    Besides  these  I  have  committees  on  order,  on  improve- 
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ment,  on  manners,  on  visitors,  and  six  assistants ;  all  these  are  chosen 
by  ballot  each  week.  There  is  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer  beside 
All  these  make  reports  which  are  written  in  books. 

Now  for  the  aid  these  committees  can  give  I  had  two  boys  who 
were  execrably  bad  I  brought  the  matter  before  the  Committee  on 
Order,  which  consisted  of  five  boys;  that  committee  reported  a  res- 
olution condemning  their  conduct;  the  boys  laughed;  the  school 
pressed  the  resolution;  the  boys  laughed  again.  I  said  that  the 
worst  people  liked  the  approval  of  their  own  companions,  and  asked 
the  question:  "Are  you  not  doing  worse  than  you  think?"  The 
other  scholars  now  let  them  severely  alone  at  recess,  before  and  after 
school.  This  produced  a  decided  effort  to  reform.  Of  course  I  was 
at  work  all  the  time  myself,  but  I  had  the  school  at  my  back.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  the  scholars  may  powerfully  aid  in  repressing  bad- 
ness. 

5.  J^eep  a  good^  bright  lookout.  Badness  is  evidenced  by  small 
things,  and  these  must  be  watched  for.  Vile  words,  lying,  cheating, 
laziness,  etc.,  must  be  attended  to  perpetually. 

6.  Cultivate  manliness,  "  That  is  unmanly,"  will  fetch  many  a  boy 
down ;  yes,  even  when  "  that  is  bad "  won*t  touch  him.  Boys  ape 
'men;  to  wear  tall  hats,  carry  canes,  smoke  tobacco,  is,  they  think, 
manly.  Try  and  have  them  imitate  the  virtues,  not  the  vices  of 
men . — Exchange: 


The  Spelling-Book. 

"  Words  give  wings  to  thouf^ht.'* 


Is  the  spelling-book  losing  ground? — It  is  said  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  those  examined  for  the  Public  Service  under  the 
competitive  system  in  England  fail  in  spelling.  Those  placed  by 
government  in  control  of  educational  affairs,  report,  "  Spelling  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Text-books  should  be  used  for  this  subject." 
"What  we  want  is  to  teach  spelling,  and  not  merely  to  practice 
spelling."  A  spelling-book  revival  in  England  seems  to  be  the 
result. 

In  the  foremost  educational  center  of  our  own  country,  the  experi- 
ment of  teaching  spelling  without  the  aid  of  a  special  text-book  has 
been  tried,  with  results  so  far  from  satisfactory  that  the  spelling-book 
has  been  restored.  Wherever  the  subject  of  spelling  has  been  most 
seriously  considered,  a  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  a  suitable  text- 
book, is  evident. 
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Is  there  a  substUute  for  the  spelling-book  f — In  the  lower  primary 
grades,  the  work  of  copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  black- 
board and  of  writing  exercises  in  connection  with  "  oral  language-les- 
sons "  is  undoubtedly  far  more  profitable  than  conning  the  ^^ primary 
speller'^  as  now  constructed. 

For  the  more  advanced  grades,  copying  from  the  reading-book, 
writing  compositions,  and  making  abstracts  of  daily  lessons  in 
geography,  history,  etc.,  afford  good  practice  in  spelling;  but  will 
and  can  the  average  teacher,  without  sacrifice  of  the  time  belonging 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  "  lessons  in  geography,  history,  etc.," 
exercise  that  unremitting  vigilance  in  criticism,  correction  and  re- 
correction  which  is  necessary  to  make  these  "abstracts"  in  any 
measure  a  substitute  for  daily  exercises  in  the  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  use  of  short  lists  of  judiciously  selected  words  ? 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  spelling  which  are  well  known  to 
be  common  and  almost  universal.  So  far  as  these  are  found  in 
words  that  are,  or  should  be,  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  is  it  not  more 
economic  to  meet  them  direcdy  and  persistendy  than  to  wait  for 
them  to  occur  incidentally  at  long  intervals  in  the  work  of  copying 
or  of  general  composition  ? — Preface  to  Reed's  Word  Lessons, 


Dr.  Blair's  Historio  Periods. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY— B.  C. 

I.  Antediluvian, — Creation,  4004,  to  Deluge,  2348. 
II.    Confusion  of  Languages. — Deluge  to  Calling  of  Abraham 
1921. 

III.  Egyptian  Bondage. — 1921  to  Exodus  of  Israelites,  1491. 

IV.  Trojan  War. — 1491    to   Dedication  of  Solomon's   Temple, 

1004. 
V.    Of  Homer. — 1004  to  Founding  of  Rome,  753. 
VI.   Roman  Kings. — 753  to  Battle  of  Marathon,  490. 
VII.    Grecian  Glory. — 490  to  Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  356. 
VIII.    Roman  Military  Renown. — 356  to  Destruction  of  Carthage, 
146. 
IX.    Civil  Wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla. — 146  to  First  Campaign  of 

Julius  Caesar,  80. 
X.   Roman  Literature. — 80  to  Birth  of  Christ 
2 
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MODERN  HISTORY — A.  D. 

I.   Ten  Persecutions, — o  to  Crowning  of  Constantine,  306. 
II.  Northern  Invasions. — 306  to  End  of  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire, 476. 

III.  Justinian  Code, — 476  to  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622. 

IV.  Saracen  Dominion. — 622  to  Crowning  of  Charlemagne,  800. 
V.   New  Western  Empire, — 800  to  First  Crusade,  1095. 

VI.    Crusades, — 1095  to  Founding  of  Turkish  Power,  1299. 
VII.  Papal  Schism, — 1299  to  Taking  of  Constantinople,  1453. 
VIII.    ReJormaHon, — 1453  to  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598. 
IX.   English  Constitution, — 1598  to  Death  of  Charles  XII,  1718. 
X.  American  and  French  Revolutions, — 17 18  to  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, 1 815. 

These  twenty  periods  of  the  World's  History,  as  arranged  by  Dr. 
Blair  for  his  work  on  Chronology,  have  been  written  out  for  the 
Journal  at  the  request  of  the  editor.  Although  written  entirely 
from  memory,  without  reference  to  any  historical  work,  I  believe 
they  will  be  found  correct  in  their  names  and  dates. 

Respectfully, 

N.  B.  Webster. 


National  Aid. 


The  Blair  Educational  Bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  the  7th  of  April  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11.  As  finally  passed  the  bill 
appropriates  $77,000,000.  This  sum  is  to  be  expended  yearly  for 
ten  years.  The  first  year  the  sum  of  $7,000,000,  the  second  year 
$10,000,000,  the  third  year  $15,000,000,  the  fourth  year  $13,000,000, 
the  fifth  year  $11,000,000,  the  sixth  year  $9,000,000,  the  seventh  year 
$7,000,000,  the  eighth  year  $5,000,000.  This  sum  is  to  be  placed  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each,  who,  being  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  over,  can- 
not write.  The  compilation  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  census 
of  1880. 

According  to  this  authority  there  were  6,239,958  persons  above 
the  age  of  ten  years  in  the  country,  in  the  year  1880,  unable  to  write, 
thb  would  distribute  the  $77,000,000  as  follows : 
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Alabama $5,201,000 

Arizona 60,000 

Arkansas 2,424,000 

California 604,000 

Colorado 120,000 

Connecticut 340,000 

Dakota 50,000 

Delaware 252,000 

Florida 960,000 

Georgia 6,240,000 

Illinois 1,740,000 

Indiana 1,320,000 

Iowa 560,000 

Kansas 479»ooo 

Kentucky 4,180,000 

Louisiana 3,820,000 

Maine 264,000 

Maryland 1,680,000 

'Massachusetts   1,1 14,000 

Michigan 764,000 

Minnesota 400,000 

Mississippi 4,500,000 


Missouri 11,496,000 

Nebraska 132,000 

Nevada 48,000 

New  Hampshire 160,000 

New  Jersey 630,000 

New  Mexico 680,000 

New  York 2,625,000 

North  Carolina 5,566,000 

Ohio 1,582,000 

Oregon 85,000 

Pennsylvania 2,736,000 

Rhode  Island 297,000 

South  Carolina 4,428,000 

Tennessee 4,920,000 

Texas 3,800,000 

Utah 100,000 

Vermont 190,000 

Virginia 5,160,000 

Washington  Territory 40,000 

West  Virginia 1,000,000 

Wisconsin 660,000 


Character  the  End. — Superintendent  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
writes  the  following: 

"  What  the  schools  neefd  is  not  more  of  arithmetic  and  grammar^ 
but  more  of  heart  culture — of  aesthetic  and  moral  training;  less  cram- 
ming and  driving  for  per  cents,  more  moral  instruction.  The  world 
needs  good  men,  as  well  as  good  accountants  and  grammarians,  and 
there  is  to-day  less  lack  of  intelligence  than  of  public  virtue  and  pri- 
vate fair  dealing,  less  lack  of  knowledge  than  of  an  inclination  toward 
a  noble  life — a  life  of  justice,  kindness  and  mercy.  In  forming  noble 
and  upright  character,  more,  in  my  opinion,  depends  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution  of  all  work  done  by  pupils 
on  slate  or  paper;  upon  school  rooms  tastefully  decorated  with  por- 
traits of  the  good  and  the  great  and  with  other  pictures ;  upon  grand 
and  ennobling  thoughts  from  literature,  correctly  taught;  upon  well 
selected  songs ;  upon  birthday  and  other  celebrations  j  *  *  * 
than  upon  all  the  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  taught  in  the 
schoob." 

This  is  much  in  the  line  of  the  following  paragraph  that  appeared 
in  the  first  Bulletin  of  this  series : 

Nothing  else  that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  has  so  much  to  do 
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with  forming  character  as  the  reading  lessons.  In  the  first  place, 
learning  to  read  is  itself  an  admirable  discipline;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  lessons,  if  well  chosen,  tend  at  once  to  stimulate  thought, 
to  develop  the  sentiments,  to  give  directions  to  the  nobler  passions, 
to  call  out  the  sympathies  and  affections,  to  furnish  lofty  aspirations, 
and  to  strengthen  the  will.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  prose  lessons 
in  biography,  in  history  and  in  eloquence,  and  of  nearly  all  the  poet- 
ical pieces  found  in  the  well  edited  Readers.  The  teacher  of  a  reading 
class,  therefore,  may  be  a  moral  teacher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ; 
almost  without  appearing  to  do  so,  she  can  inculcate  patriotism,  truth, 
honor,  reverence  and  most  of  the  moral  virtues.  The  reading  lesson 
gives  an  opportunity  to  develop  character,  without  lecturing  or 
preaching,  that  the  good  teacher  will  not  lose. —  Cleveland  School 
Bulletin. 


What  if  God  should  place  in  your  hand  a  diamond,  and  tell  you 
to  inscribe  on  it  a  sentence  which  should  be  read  at  the  last  day  and 
shown  then  as  an  index  of  your  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  what 
care,  what  caution  would  you  exercise  in  the  selection  !  Now  this  is 
what  God  has  done.  He  has  placed  before  you  the  immortal  minds 
of  your  children,  more  imperishable  than  the  diamond,  on  which  you 
are  to  inscribe  every  day  and  every  hour,  by  your  instructions,  by 
your  spirit,  or  by  your  example,  something  which  will  remain  and 
be  for  or  against  you  at  the  judgment. — Pay  son. 


A  CHILD  learns  best  how  to  spell  a  word  when  he  wants  to  use  it, 
and  the  wise  teacher  will  continually  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
create  that  want.  She  will  never  be  able  to  find  so  good  a  spelling- 
book  as  her  little  class  will  make  when  they  are  reaching  out  for 
words  to  express  their  thoughts. — N,  K  School  JoumaL 


Hon.  L.  D.  Brown. — Education,  in  noticing  the  election  of  this 
gentleman  as  State  Commissioner  of  Schools  for  Ohio,  says,  It  is  too 
soon  to  outline  with  much  fulness  Mr.  Brown's  policy  as  Commis- 
sioner of  schools  of  Ohio.  It  is  known  however  that  in  addition  to 
carr3ring  forward  the  admirable  work  of  his  predecessor  in  office  he 
will  make  special  effort  to  render  more  truly  effective  the  present 
school  laws  of  the  State.  His  large  experience  as  a  school  examiner 
has  convinced  him  that  one  way  of  liberalizing  the  entire  profession 
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is  to  lift  examinations  from  the  sphere  of  pedantry  to  the  sphere  of 
scholarship.  He  believes  that  intellect  and  professional  skill  are  en- 
titled to  be  treated  worthily,  and  by  forming  none  but  adequate  tests 
of  scholarship  and  ability  he  hopes  to  induce  more  real  teachers  to 
obtain  permanent  certificates  and  adopt  teaching  as  a  permanent 
calling.  It  will  be  his  aim  also  to  render  effective  the  present  law 
permitting  the  establishment  of  schools  of  higher  grade  in  each  town- 
ship. Nothing  certainly  will  tend  more  to  give  the  country  schools 
a  true  vigor  and  elevation  than  the  creation  of  such  a  public  senti- 
ment as  will  lead  to  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  law  than  this; 
indeed,  no  more  important  work  awaits  the  fine  intelligence  and  reso- 
lute energy  of  the  new  Commissioner. 

Finally,  Mr.  Brown  believes  that  teaching  can  only  become  a  pro- 
fession of  commanding  influence  and  worth  by  winning  to  its  service 
the  best  ability.  Method  is  much ;  but,  at  least  we  must  have  supe- 
rior teachers  if  we  are  to  have  superior  schools.  As  a  vocation, 
therefore,  teaching  should  be  so  thoroughly  respected  and  so  well 
paid  as  to  induce  the  noblest  young  men  and  young  women  to  adopt 
it  as  a  life  work.  Only  thus,  he  thinks,  can  the  new  profession  as* 
sume  its  true  place  among  the  callings  of  men,  and  to  the  end  that  it 
may  assume  such  a  place  he  is  willing  to  give  to  it  the  greatest  energy 
and  best  thought  of  his  life. 


EDITORIAL  FABAOBAFHS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

The  following  infonnation  will  be  of  benefit  to  teachers  and  delegates  who  propose 
attending  the  National  Educational  Convention  at  Madison,  Wisconsin : 

ENTERTAINMENT  AT  MADISON,  PER  DIEM. 

Park  Hotel,  #2.50;  Vilas  House,  ^((2.50;  C.  F.  Slightham,  #1.00;  Capital  House, 
#1.50;  Fess  House,  ;fti.oo;  Rasdal  House,  1 1.50;  Nolden's  Hotel,  #1.00;  Railway 
Hotel,  #1.50;  European  Hotel,  ;fti.50;  East  Madison  House,  ;fti  50;  Lake  City 
House,  #1.00 ;  Simon's  Hotel,  $1.00;  Wm.  Tell  House,  ;fti.5o;  Madison  House, 
#1.00:  M.  £.  Church,  $i.oo\  Lutheran  Seminary,  ;fti.25;  Ladies'  Hall  (UniTcrstty), 
$2.00;  University  Dormitories,  ^{(1.50. 

Certificates  of  membership  in  the  Association  will  secure  the  rates  named  at  hotels 
or  private  residences,  and  will  be  presented  on  payment  of  bills.  Eight  hundred  and 
twelve  private  residences  will  entertain  an  average  of  three  guests  each,  at  the  uniform 
rate  per  diem  of  #i.oo. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  2,000  guests  can  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated in  tents  at  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Monona  Lake  Assembly  (Lakeside). 
Board  and  lodging  per  diem^  $1 .00. 
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An  almost  limitless  number  can  also  be  accommodated  at  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  where  are  situated  large  and  substantial  buildings. 

Excursion  trains  and  large  parties  will  be  met  hf  a  committee  before  arriving  in 
Madison.  Small  parties  and  individuals  will  find  agents  at  the  depots  upon  the 
arrival  of  trains,  from  whom  all  information  may  be  obtained. 

Omnibusses  and  carriages  will  meet  all  trains  at  stations,  and  guests  so  desiring 
will  be  conveyed  to  their  places  of  entertainment  for  the  nominal  fare  of  25  cts.  each. 

Guests  will  be  assigned  quarters  immediately  after  the  first  of  June,  and  notice  of 
such  assignment,  and  the  name  of  the  host,  with  the  name  of  street  and  number,  will 
be  forwarded  directly  by  the  committee^  who  will  cheerfully  give  any  farther  or  more 
specific  information,  if  requested. 

All  applications  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Chairman  of 
Committee. 


J.  H.  CARPENTER,    ) 
E.  BURDICK,  U 

CHAS.  G.MAYERS,   J 


^  Com.  on  Entertainment. 
CHAS.  G.MAYERS,   J 
Madison,  IVis.,  1884, 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Excursion  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which  convenes  July  14th  to  19th,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Round  trip  tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  July  7th  to  I2tb,  inclusive.  Good  to  return 
till  September  ist,  18S4,  at  the  following  low  rates: 

From  Washington  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  return,  $2$  00 

"  Norfolk,  Va.,  «  "  "  30  00 

"  Richmond,  Va.,  "  "  «  29  00 

"  Charlottesville,  Va.,  "  "  "  28  00 

«  Waynesboro*  Jun.,  Va.,        "  "  "  28  00 

•«  Suunton,  Va.,  **  ««  "  27  00 

"  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  «  "  «  26  00 

'«  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  •«  «  "  22  00 

**  Lynchburg,  Va.,  "  "  "  30  25 

"  Lexington,  Va.,  **  "  '•  2^  40 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  will  run  through  trains,  with  Pullman  Sleep- 
ing Cars,  from  Washington,  Newport  News,  Richmond,  Charlottesville,  Waynesboro, 
Staunton,  Clifton  Forge,  &c.,  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  without  change,  connecting 
closely  at  those  cities  with  fast  trains,  arriving  at  Chicago  the  following  m<nning  and 
connecting  with  trains  for  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Teachers  and  delegates  from  the  Carolinas,  near  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  will  connect  at  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Junction  with  the  fast 
express  train  of  the  Chesai>eake  and  Ohio  Railway.  Those  near  the  line  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville*  Railroad  will  connect  at  Richmond  or  Charlottesville,  and 
those  from  line  of  Virginia  Midland  Railway  will  connect  at  Charlottesville,  those 
from  Southwest  Virginia  and  on  the  line  of  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad 
will  connect  at  Clifton  Forge. 

Teachers  will  buy  their  tickets  to  one  of  the  stations  named  above,  and  there  buy 
the  round-trip  ticket  to  Madison,  and  thus  obtain  the  reduction  made  by  this  line. 

Arrangements  for  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  made  for  those  who  will  call  on 
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Gc  address  J.  C.  Dame,  Agent  at  the  General  Office  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway,  at  Richmond,  provided  the  application  is  made  some  days  previous  to  day 
of  departure. 

H.  W.  FULLER, 
General  Pass,  Agent, 


Book  Notioes. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Toseph 
Payne,  the  first  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  London,  Ekigland.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  i6mo.,  cloth, 
$1 ;  paper  50  cents. 

Teachers  who  are  seeking  to  know  the  principles  of  education,  will  find  them 
clearly  set  forth  in  this  volume,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  principles  are  the 
basis  upon  which  all  methods  must  be  founded.  The  volume  contains  six  lectures  se- 
lected from  the  English  edition  of  Payne's  works,  with  special  reference  to  their 
practical  value  to  teachers.  Among  them  are :  *'  The  Science  and  Art  of  Educa* 
tion,"  ««The  Practice  and  Art  of  Education,"  "Educational  Methods,"  "The 
True  Foundation  of  Science  Teaching,*'  "  Pestalozzi,*'  "  Froebel,  and  the  Kinder- 
garten System  of  Elementary  Education."  There  is  also  a  short  Sketch  of  Payne's 
life.  When  the  Professorship  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  was  founded  in 
the  Collie  of  Preceptors,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair,  the  first  of  the  kind  estab- 
lished in  England  or  America.  Since  his  death,  in  1876,  the  importance  of  his 
work  has  been  more  widely  recognized.  He  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  investigate 
the  methods  of  his  predecessors  in  the  educational  field,  and  to  formulate  the  princi- 
ples underlying  their  practice — rules,  by  following  which  the  teacher  may  become 
skillful  in  dealing  with  young  minds.  The  book  is  printed  in  clear  type,  and  neatly 
and  plainly  bound  in  durable  cloth,  and  is  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 


Literary  Notes. 

—The  Evangelical  Hymnal,  by  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  pastor  of  the 
First  PresbjTterian  church,  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Sigismond  Lasar,  has  just  been 
adopted  into  the  choir  and  chapel  exercises  at  Williams  College.  It  is  also  in  use 
in  the  College  choirs  at  Harvard,  and  Theological  school  at  Hartford.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  educational  church  music  book,  presenting  the  higher  order  of  church 
music  and  hymns.  It  is  thus  specially  adapted  to  use  in  educational  institutions,  and 
promises  to  be  widely  adopted  by  them. 

— Davies'  "Elements  of  Written  Arithmetic"  has  been  carefully  revised  by 
Professor  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  editor  of  Davies' 
Mathematical  Works.  The  Publishers,  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  have  made  a  new  set  of  electrotype 
plates  from  new  type.  In  its  present  dress  the  book  is  as  attractive  and  trustworthy 
as  any  of  the  new  books  on  arithmetic  in  the  market.  The  thousands  who  studied 
"  Davies  "  in  their  youth  are  sati<%fied  that  he  should  teach  their  children. 

— Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  just  republished  "A  Grammar  of  the  English 
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language,  in  a  series  of  letters  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  and  of  young  per- 
sons generally,  by  the  late  William  Cobbett;  to  which  are  added  six  lessons  intended 
to  prevent  statesmen  from  using  false  grammar  and  from  writing  in  an  awkward 
manner.''  The  Grammar  is  edited  for  American  readers  and  schools,  with  notes 
by  Mr.  Robert  Waters,  Principal  of  the  West  Hoboken  Public  School. 

— «•  Woman  and  Mormanism,*'  in  the  April  IVoman  at  Work,  reveals  some  start- 
ling truths  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  subjection  of  woman.  The  sketch  of 
Emma  Hart  Willard,  the  founder  of  Normal  Schools,  and  a  paper  on  How  Brooklyn 
Women  Manage  Benevolent  Work,  are  full  of  interest  (lo  cents  a  copy.  Frank 
£.  Housh,  Brattleboro,  Vt.) 

—The  QuiNCY  Methods  is  to  be  published  in  June  or  July  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
21  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

— The  publishers  of  Colonel  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching  have  in  press  a  sixth 
edition  of  that  standard  work,  which  includes  the  20th  thousand  printed  within  a 
year  of  publication. 

— Education  by  Doing,  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  for  teachers,  that  suggests  many 
ways  of  keeping  children  busy  in  school  by  plays  or  occupations  that  educate.  To 
be  issued  in  June  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  N.  V. 


News  and  Notes. 

— The  late  Stephen  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  left  ;ft20,ooo  to  the  Hampton, 
Va.,  Normal  School. 

— Compulsory  education  is  enforced  at  Matamoras,  Mexico. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  ilth  instant,  the 
report  of  Superintendent  McAllister,  upon  the  late  examination  of  the  Primary 
Schools  (the  first  ever  held  in  Philadelphia)  disclosed  a  state  of  facts  in  many  cases 
that  showed  the  Board  the  need  they  had  for  such  an  officer  as  a  Superintendent 
Out  of  53.000  children  about  30,000  were  advanced  in  their  classes.  Various  causes 
accounted  for  this  great  discrepancy ;  among  other  things  it  appeared  that  ninety  per 
cent,  was  fixed  on  as  a  standard  in  some  schools,  forty  per  cent,  in  others ;  that  the 
per  cent,  was  regulated  in  others  by  the  amount  of  room  in  the  schools  above,  and  in 
others  by  the  consideration  that  enough  must  be  left  to  give  the  teacher  employment 

— Dr.  Theodore  Vetter,  in  lecturing  on  "  Education  in  Russia,"  says  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Russians  as  linguists  is  due  to  their  peculiar  instruction  in  childhood. 
The  infant  has  a  French  nurse  for  a  sole  attendant  until  it  is  six  years  of  age.  By 
that  time  it  has  learned  to  speak  the  French  language.  Then  the  German  governess 
comes  in,  and  is  the  child's  constant  companion.  Later  the  English  tongue  is 
acquired  in  the  same  way.  At  twelve  the  girls  continue  their  studies  at  home,  and 
submit  to  mama's  match-making.  The  boys  go  away  to  the  gymnasia.  The  course 
then  embraces  seven  years,  and  fits  the  youth  for  a  professional  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

— The  school  authorities  of  Illinois  have  prepared  a  **  Manual  of  Study"  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  the  next  session.  It  embraces  these  features :  (i.)  A  carefully  pre* 
pared  course  of  study  for  the  use  of  country  and  village  schools.  (2.)  A  concise  out- 
line of  study  to  accompany  the  course  of  study  for  the  use  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
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(3.)  A  systematic  plan  of  examinations  and  record  of  the  progress  and  standing  of 
pupils. 

— Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  for  seventeen  years  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  MillersTille,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory  in  Philadelphia,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor  J.  W. 
Shoemaker,  the  founder  and  first  President  of  the  school. 


Beoent  Fublioations. 


TTTLt. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  ) 

and  American  Literature,        j 
Elements  of  Logic, 
Elements  of  Bhetoric  and  Com-  ) 

position,  j 

Beed*8  Word  Lessons, 
Gours  de  Lecture  et  de  Traduo- ) 

tion,  2  Tols.,  / 

The  Normal  Mtisic  Coarse,  Third  ) 

Reader,  j 

Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Hazen's  Complete  Spelling-Book, 
Latin  Lessons, 
Soott^  Quentin  Durward, 
Pedagogy  for  Young  Teachers, 
Home  and  School  Training, 
Methods  of  Teaching  Geography, 
Plant  Analysis, 
Guide  to  Self-Instruction  In  Pen- ) 

manship,  j 

Gaskell's  Guide  to  Penmanship, 
Tales  from  Shakespoare, 
The  Academic  Orthoeplst, 
The  Shakespearian  Speaker, 
Thanatopsis  and  other  Poems, 
History  Topics  for  High  Schools ) 

and  Colleges,  j 

The  American  Unirersity, 
Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Yersifl- 1 

cation,  Ac,  / 

The  Lost  Arts, 
Daniel  O'Connell, 
Bnlogy  of  Garrison, 
Reed*s  Word  Lessons. 


AUTHOa. 

POBLISHBB.                               PBIGB. 

T.  J.  Backus,  LL.D., 

Sheldon  k  Co.,                Intro. 

$126 

P.  J.  Hill,  LL.D., 

t(                              t( 

1  00 

D.  J.  Hill,  LL.D , 

u                                         u 

1  00 

Alonzo  Reed, 

Clark  k  Maynard,              '< 

26 

J.  Roemer,  LL.D., 

D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

J.  W.  TulYs  and  H.  E.  Holt, 

" 

Warren  Colbum, 

Houghton,'Mif9in  k  Co., 

36 

M.  W.  Hazen,  M.  A., 

Ginn,  Heath  k  Co., 

80 

John  Tetlow,  A.M., 

t(                    u             *t 

1  26 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 

l(                     U              M 

46 

B.  C.  Hewitt,  LL.D., 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co. 

Mrs.H.E.G.Arey.A.M., 

J.  B.  Lipplncott  k  Co., 

76 

Lucretia  Crocker, 

Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

W.  A.  Kellerman,  Ph.  D., 

John  E.  Potter  k  Co., 

1  00 

D.  T.  Ames, 

D.  T.  Ames, 

1  00 

6.  A.  Gaskell, 

The  Penman's  Gazette, 

2  00 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 

Clark  k  Maynard, 

12 

J.  B.  Abemethy,  Ph.  D., 

M                          M 

12 

A.  F.  Blaisdell.  A.  M., 

it                          It 

12 

Wm.  Cullen  Bryant, 

tt                          (1 

12 

W.  F.  Allen, 

Ginn,  Heath  k  Co., 

•     26 

John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.  D., 

U                     U              it 

16 

Geo.  H.  BrowQ,  A.  M., 

(t                    l(             u 

30 

Wendell  Phillips, 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  Magazines. 


BDUc&noN  FOR  MAT-Ivirs— Contents:  Frontispiece,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Garfield;  The  Growth  of  the 
English  and  American  Educational  Ideals.  £  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  Birmingham,  EagUnd ;  Huw  to  Bdu- 
cate  Children  Well.  Mrs  Horace  Mann;  Hiitorlc  Illustrations  of  Superior  Teaching,  J.  A.  Rein« 
hardt.  Ph.  D. ;  Wom«n  in  Loudon  UniTersity  and  in  University  College,  S.  K.  Bolton  ;  A  Classiflca- 
tion  of  Knowledge,  G.  K.  Brown ;  Proposed  Additions  to  and  Subtractions  fW>m.  our  Education, 
Ber.  G  F.  Macoun,  D.  D  ;  Wages  of  Schoolmasters  in  Ancient  Home.  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D. ;  Modern 
Languages  and  the  College,  C.  A.  E»ert;  The  Origin  of  the  First  German  UniTersities,  G.  0.  Bush, 
P  .  D. ;  Societies  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home,  L.  M.  Munger ;  Foreign  Notes. 
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OvE  LiTTUi  Oun  Ajn  *■■  Hubckst— «  bright.  eDtorUioiog  cbUd*t  nuigaxiiie— pabliahed  monthlj 
by  the  RumII  Pnbiifbing  Commlttoe,  10  Bromfleld  street,  Boston,  Maaa^  at  $1.60  a  year. 

The  Amesicam  Natoulut  rom  Mat.— Contenta :  The  Mexqait;  The  Larral  Theory  of  the  OrifiB 
of  Gellnlar  Ttwue;  The  NatnraHet  Brazilian  Expedition,  paper  III;  The  Exhalation  of  Oaoo^b7 
Flowerioc  PUnta,  (Con^)  The  Creodonta,  (illostrated,)  E.  D.  Oope:  ▲  Walk  Through  the  Natnnl 
Hietory  Mueenm  at  Florenoe ;  Gonetractlon  of  Ancient  Terra-Cotta  Piicb-Pipee  and  Flageoleta,  (illot- 
trated ;)  Kditore*  Table ;  Recent  Lit^iriitnre ;  General  Note*— Geography  and  TraTete,  Oeologr  and  Palae- 
ontology, Botany,  Entomology,  Zoology,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Microecopy  and  Histology;  Scien- 
tiAc  Newt;   Proceedings  of  SdentiAc  Societies. 

Tat  NoETB  Ameeicah  RErnw  for  Mat. — Ck>ntenU :  Defecttve  Natnralixation  Laws.  Justice  Wil- 
UamBtronfc;  liatthew  Arnold,  E.  P.  Whipple;  A  Zone  of  Worlds.  R.  A.  Proctor;  The  Ball  «ray  and 
theflute,  G.  L.  Lansing;  Illusions  of  Memory,  Prof.  H.  F.  Oeborn;  The  Meaning  of  tiong,  H.  E. 
Johnson;   Workingmen's  Grievances,  W.  O  Moody  and  Prof.  J.  L.  lAoghlin. 

SouTHEEir  HiSTOEiCAL  SociBTT  Papebs  roE  Mat. — Contents  :  *  Reconstruction**  In  S.  C,  by  Prof.  F. 
A.  Porcher ;  Story  of  the  Arkansas,  by  O.  W.  Gift :  Letters  from  Fort  Sumpter.  by  Lieutenant  I.  Jones ; 
Dlimr  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Lav ;  Chickamauga— A  Reply  to  Mnjor  Sykes,  by  J.  M.  Oocgin ;  Report  of  Oen. 
fi.  W.  Pettus  of  Operations  at  Lookout  Mountain ;  Battle  of  Drewry^s  Bluff,  May  16th,  1884— Report 
of  General  R.  F.  Hoke;  Report  of  General  J.  Bacood;  Wolsley's  Tribute  to  Lee  and  Jackson;  The 
Burning  cf  Columbia— AflldaTit  of  Mi».  Agnes  Law;  'The  Blue"  and  "The  Gray,"  a  poem,  by 
Ber.  J.  G.  Walker:  **The  Eclectic  History,*"  a  ReTiew,  by  Col.  Wm.  Allan ;  Editorial  Paragraphs. 

St.  Nicholas  foe  Mat.— Contents:  Frontispiece,  •• '  Rocket'  and  •  Flyer ;' "  •*  Rocket**  and  •*  FIjsr," 
poem,  illustrated ;  The  Scarlet  Tanager,  chapters  I,  II  and  III,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  three  illnstiatioiis ; 
**Mr.  Plantagenet  Norman  Dane,  Jingle,  illustrated;  Supporting  flerself,  luiiabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
illustrated;  The  Philopena,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  four  illustrations:  Words  Inclined  to  Jingle,  Terse, 
illustrated ;  Rosy  Snow,  poem ;  A  Pic-nlc,  picture ;  The  Land  of  Fire,  concluded,  Mayne  Reid.  two 
illustrations;  The  River-end  Morey*s  Rab;  The  Dores  at  Mendon,  p)em,  three  ftiU-page  illustrations; 
Little  Things,  Fifth  Spinnins-wheel  Story,  Lonlia  M.  Alcoft.  illustrated;  The  Song  of  the  Roller 
Skates,  verses ;  Our  Roller  Skating  Bri^e.  Jingle,  full-page  Illustration ;  Historic  Boys,  Olsf  of 
Norway,  The  Boy  VikiuB,  two  llluiitratioos;  **  Look  Out,  There,'*  picture;  Marvin  and  hb  Boy  Hun- 
ters, chapters  I  and  II,  two  illustrations :  A  Meeting  on  the  Rail,  verses,  two  illustrations;  Maiden- 
hair, verses;  Work  and  Play  for  Young  Folk.  XII ;  Leather  Work.  Charlee  G.  Leland ;  For  Yery  Lit- 
tle Folk,  The  LiUle  "Boy  whom  we  call  H'y,  full-page  illustration ;  The  St.  Nicholas  Almanac,  illot- 
trated ;  Jack-ln-the-Pulpit ;  The  Letter-box ;  Agassiz  Association  ;  The  Riddle-box,  (illustrated.) 

Thi  ATLAimc  MoETHLT  FOE  Mat- CoutentT  :  A  Roman  Singer,  XXI,  XXII,  F.  Marion  Crawford; 
The  Anatomizing  of  William  Shakespeare,  I,  Richard  Grant  White ;  Linguistic  Palteontology.  B.  P. 
Evans;  The  Arbutus.  H.  H. ;  In  Province,  YIII.  Henry  James;  At  Benfs  Hotel,  S.W.  Bellamy; 
Dew  of  Parnassus,  Edith  M.  Thomas ;  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Poet.  Harriet  Waters  Preston;  In  Wsr 
Time.  IX,  X,  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  George  E.  Ellis ;  The  Silver  Danger, 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin ;  William  H.  Seward,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  Marechal  Niel,  T.  B.  Aldrich;  The 
Progress  of  Nationalism,  Edward  Btanwood ;  Recent  American  Fiction ;  Tuttle's  History  of  Prtissia : 
Edward  Bui wer.  Lord  Lytton;  The  Contributors*  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

LiPPiHCOTT*8  Maoaximi  FOE  Mat.— Oouteuts :  The  Hlll-Suburi  s  of  rinclnnati,  illustrated;  The 
Perfect  Treasure,  four  p«rts,  III.  by  F.  C.  Baylor ;  How  the  Roman  Ppent  His  Year,  two  papers,  II, 
by  William  F.  Allen ;  Along  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget's  Sound,  by  James  A.  Harrison ;  Retalia- 
tion, a  8tory,  by  Lina  Redwood  Fairfax  ;  Diary  of  the  Last  European  who  Rode  Through  the  Desert 
Itom  Berber  to  8uakin;  At  Last,  a  Story,  three  parts,  II,  liy  Annie  Porter ;  £hakespeare*s  Tragedies 
on  the  Stage:  Remarks  and  Rrmlniscences  of  a  Sexagenarian,  two  papers, I;  The  Rev.  Nahnni,s 
story,  by  M.  R.  Francis;  A  Day  In  Early  Spring,  by  Horace  Lunt,  together  with  other  short  stories, 
poems,  and  articles  of  interest  npon  current  topics. 

POPULAE  SoiEifCG  MoiTTHLT  FOE  Mat.— Couteuts :  The  Sins  of  Legislators,  by  Herbert  Spencer;  The 
Beaver  and  His  Works,  (illustrated) ;  The  Progress  of  the  Working-classes  in  the  Last  Half  Cenlury: 
An  Experiment  in  Prohibition;  Th*  Milk  In  the  Cocoannt :  Lonsevity  of  Astronomers;  The  Chem- 
istry of  Cookery,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams;  How  Flies  Hang  On,  (illustrated;)  Where  Did  life 
Begin  ?  Christian  Agnosticism,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Cartels ;  The  Beginnings  of  Metalltirgy ;  Our 
New  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  by  W.  J.  Youmans,  M.  D. ;  The  Morality  of  Happiness,  by  Thomas 
Foster;  Was  He  an  Idiot?  ;$ketch  of  Mary  Somerville,  (with  portrait;)  Correspondence— a  Typical 
Experience;  A  Curious  Case  of  Albinism  ;  Insects  and  Dis«!«se;  Grapes  as  Food;  Editor's  Table- 
Progress  and  Social  Improvement;  Yale  Professors  on  Collrge  Studies;  Spencer  on  Parliamentary 
Influence. 

The  Mat  Centuet.— Portraits  of  famous  soldiers  have  Iteen  a  feature  of  recent  numbers  of  The 
Ceittuet,  and  the  fh>nti8piece  of  the  May  number  (beginning  a  new  volume)  is  a  portrait  of  a  fiunoiu 
warrior,  **  Chief  Joseph,  the  Nex-Perc^,"  wboMe  cliaracter  and  valor  are  picturesquely  described  by 
Lieutenant  C.  B.  S.  Wood. 

Henry  Jame8*s  new  three  part  story  is  begun  in  this  number.  The  short  story  of  the  niunber  is 
**  Rose  Madder,**  an  illustpited  romance  of  artist  life.  Mr.  Cable  contributes  the  seventh  part  of  "Dr. 
Sevier;"  and  Robert  Grant*8  story  of  *'  An  .\verage  Man**  approaches  Its  conclusion. 

Of  special  value  among  the  popular  illustrated  papers  is  .lulian  Hawthorne's  description  of  "The 
Salem  of  Hawthorne,**  which  contains  much  new  and  valuable  biographical  analysis. 

The  poetry  Is  contributed  by  Austin  Dobson,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop  and  others. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  R,  FARR,   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,   Editor. 

[TtiB  Jowwd  U  tent  to  every  Onmty  St^erintendetU  and  DitMet  Clerk^  and  mutt  be  car^ullp 
preterved  by  them  <u  pvblie  property  and  trantmitted  to  their  tucceatort  in  nffice.1 

How  TO  MAKE  THE  CoMiNG  INSTITUTES  SUCCESSFUL. — Let  every 
superintendent  consider  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  urge  upon  his 
teachers  the  importance  of  attending  one  or  the  other  Institute,  and  let 
him  show  those  who  do  attend,  and  return  with  certificates  of  attend- 
ance, such  favors  as  may  be  in  his  power.  The  question  was  asked 
during  the  Conference  whether  the  attendance  of  a  teacher  upon  the 
summer  Institutes  should  exempt  him  or  her  from  the  annual  exami- 
nation. We  have  no  authority  to  establish  such  a  rule ;  but  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  superintendents  to  so  arrange,  that  the  Institute 
may  virtually  constitute  the  examination.  The  most  practical  way  is 
for  the  superintendents  to  attend  the  Institute  and  there  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  those  of  their  teachers  who  are  present :  Superin- 
tendents Repass,  James  T.  Taylor,  Jennings,  Hale.  Alexander,  Pen- 
dleton, Simmons.  James,  Porterfield,  Havener,  J.  A.  Taylor,  and 
Gillespie,  whose  counties  are  near  to  or  adjoin  Wythe — and  in  whose 
counties  are  employed  678  white  teachers — are  expected  to  see  that 
their  counties  are  well  represented  at  the  Wytheville  Institute,  as  their 
teachers  will  incur  so  small  expense,  comparatively,  for  traveling,  that 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  attend. 

Superintendents  Funkhouser,  Michie,  Roller,  McMullen,  Broyles, 
Logan,  Haden,  Walton,  Fry,  Marshall,  Buckner  and  Silman,  whose 
counties  adjoin  or  are  near  to  Rockingham,  and  who  employ  732 
white  teachers,  are  expected,  for  the  reason  stated  in  connection  with 
the  Wytheville  Institute,  to  see  that  they  have  a  large  attendance  of 
teachers  at  Harrisonburg. 

Superintendents  Crawley,  Bristow,  Eppes,  Holman,  Tucker,  Hardy, 
Paris,  Perkinson,  Barksdale,  Jones,  Board,  Coleman,  Wilson  and 
Deyer,  whose  counties  are  adjacent  to  Farmville,  and  who  have  em- 
ployed 405  colored  teachers — are  expected  to  see  that  the  attendance 
of  their  teachers  on  the  Farmville  Institute  is  large. 

We  have  thus  called  the  attention  of  the  superintendents  in  whose 
counties  Institutes  are  to  be  held  and  those  whose  counties  adjoin  the 
locations  of  the  Institutes,  to  the  importance  of  having  a  good  attend- 
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ance,  without  any  intention  of  excusing  the  other  superintendents  in 
the  State  from  the  responsiblity  of  seeing  that  the  largest  number  pos- 
sible of  their  teachers  are  present  at  the  Institutes.  Nor  do  we  propose 
that  the  superintendents  named  shall  give  their  attention  exclusively 
to  securing  the  attendance  of  white  teachers  on  their  Institutes ;  but 
we  expect  them  to  use  their  influence  to  induce  their  colored  teachers 
to  attend  the  one  at  Farmville.  Institutes  will  amount  to  but  little 
unless  the  teachers  attend. 

The  Normal  School  at  Farmville. — We  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  school  superintendents  to  the  following  article  which  was 
prepared  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  published  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal.  We 
deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  republish  the  same  in  the  Offi- 
cial Department  The  article  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  school  that  is  to  be  established  in  Virginia. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  a  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  and  that  its  effort 
for  good,  though  circumscribed  by  sex,  may  be  so  great  as  to  con- 
vince our  Legislature  that  Virginia  does  need  training  schools  for 
her  teachers.  It  is  not  what  we  wanted,  nor  what  we  needed,  but  it 
is  far  better  than  nothing.  The  school  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  Dr.  Ruffiier,  whose  early  and  long  identifica- 
tion with  the  public  school  interest  of  Virginia,  coupled  with  his 
great  ability  and  fitness  for  the  work,  gives  him  many  advantages  over 
any  other  gentleman  that  could  have  been  selected.  We  ask  for  him 
and  the  school  the  hearty  and  active  support  of  every  su(>erintendent 
in  the  State : 

"  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  estab- 
lishing a  *  State  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  white  female 
teachers  for  public  schools,*  the  trustees  met  and  organized  and  elected 
Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner  the  principal  of  the  school. 

"  They  will  reassemble  at  Farmville  on  the  loth  of  June  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  school  and  take  such  other  necessary 
steps  as  will  result  in  the  opening  of  the  school  early  in  au  tumn. 

"  At  the  session  in  June,  besides  determining  the  number  and  the 
work  of  the  remaining  teachers  and  appointing  them,  the  Board  will 
adopt  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  and  prescribe  the  preliminary  examinations  and 
conditions  on  which  students  shall  be  received  and  instructed. 

"  The  law  establishing  the  school  allows  to  each  city  of  5,000  in- 
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habitants  a  pupil  and  to  each  county  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  repre- 
sentatives. These  pupils  will  pay  no  tuition«  and  the  Board  is  already 
taking  steps  to  make  the  expenses  as  light  as  possible. 

"  It  is  desirable  that  the  Board  should  have  as  much  information  as 
is  practicable  in  reference  to  the  number  of  young  ladies  who  will 
apply  for  admission.  The  county  superintendents  will  have  much  to 
do  with  determining  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  The  faculty  must 
have  the  best  material  to  work  upon,  or  they  cannot  return  to  the 
counties  and  cities  teachers  such  as  will  conduct  model  schools,  and 
in  themselves  personally  embody  so  much  force  as  lo  become  a  marked 
and  elevating  power  in  the  communities  where  they  live  and  teach. 
Every  superintendent  will  find  himself  strengthened  just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  can  have  raised  around  him  teachers  of  ability  and  pro- 
fessional culture,  and  the  value  to  the  people  of  the  public  school 
system  in  any  county  will,  in  like  proportion,  be  enhanced  from  year 
to  year. 

*  *  The  aim  of  the  Board  is  to  build  up  a  first-class  normal  school. 
The  school  was  authorized  by  the  State  *  expressly  for  the  training  of 
teachers.*  It  is  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  teach — to  make  each  a 
skilled  instrument  for  the  education  of  children.  The  experience  of 
the  countries  which  have  the  best  systems  of  education  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  an  improving  system  without 
connecting  with  it  a  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  friends 
of  the  normal  school  have,  in  the  acceptance  b3j  Dr.  Ruffiier,  of  the 
position  of  principal,  the  assurance  and  guaranty  of  the  institution. 
In  the  selection  of  his  associates,  the  object  of  the  school  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  only  experienced  and  trained  teachers  will  be 
admitted  into  the  faculty." — Richmond  Whig^  April 28, 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  location  of  these  Institutes  this  year 
was  left  to  the  Superintendents*  Conference,  which,  after  a  spirited 
contest,  selected  Wytheville  and  Harrisonburg  as  the  places  for  the 
Institutes  for  white  teachers,  and  Farmville  for  colored.  Major  Wm. 
G.  Repass,  the  Superintendent  of  Wythe  county,  has  charge  of  the 
local  arrangements  for  the  one  at  Wytheville,  and  reports  that  his 
"people  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  approaching  Institute,  and 
will  do  their  duty."  He  states  that  board  can  be  had  in  private  fam- 
ilies at  from  $10  to  $12  per  month,  and  at  the  hotels  for  $12.50. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Superintendent  of  Rockingham  county, 
has  charge  of  the  local  arrangements  of  the  Harrisonburg  Institute, 
and  reports  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
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town — all  of  whom  are  deeply  interested  in  its  success.  Board  there 
will  be  about  the  same  as  at  Wytheville. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Crawley,  Superintendent  of  Prince  Edward  county, 
has  charge  of  the  local  arrangements  of  the  Farmville  Institute  for 
colored  teachers,  and  reports  that  he  has  had  some  trouble  in  getting 
the  colored  citizens  of  that  town  to  realize  its  importance;  but  that  he 
has  succeeded,  and  all  are  now  taking  a  lively  interest  in  its  success. 
Board  will  be  furnished  at  from  $9  to  $10  per  month. 

We  are  in  correspondence  with  the  leading  Institute  workers  of  the 
country,  and  just  as  soon  as  suitable  parties  are  secured,  their  names, 
with  the  dates  of  opening  of  the  respective  Institutes,  will  be  pub- 
lished. But  teachers  need  not  wait  for  that,  but  should  immediately 
begin  to  make  their  arrangements  to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  these 
Institutes. 

The  importance  of  these  meetings  is  too  well  known  and  appreci- 
ated to  need  any  argument  in  their  behalf,  and  the  teacher  who  thinks 
he  can  afford  not  to  attend  them,  makes  a  grave  mistake ;  for  the  day 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  trained  teacher  will  not  only  crowd 
out  the  unskilled,  but  when  he  will  command  and  receive  better  situ- 
ations and  more  pay. 

We  are  again  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
and,  but  for  that,  would  not  enjoy  these  advantages.  Our  appeal  to 
the  last  Legislature  for  help  to  carry  on  the  great  and  important  work 
of  educating  and  in^Drming  the  active  teacher  was  met  by  worse  than 
a  refusal.  That  body  passed  a  law,  which,  in  effect,  prohibits  the 
Board  of  Education  from  holding  meetings  of  teachers,  and  leaves 
it  powerless  to  assist  in  their  improvement.  Even  the  effort  of 
Dr.  Curry,  the  friend  of  the  Virginia  teacher,  and  the  upholder  of  the 
public  free  schools  of  the  South,  failed  to  prevent  thb  great  wrong, 
and  the  act  stands  upon  the  statute  books  of  Virginia  a  disgrace  to 
her  name,  and  a  living  monument  of  the  carelessness,  or  thoughiless- 
nesSy  at  least,  of  the  Legislature  by  which  it  was  passed. 

Teachers  can  obtain  full  information  as  to  board  and  other  particu- 
lars by  addressing  the  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments for  each  Institute.  These  Institutes  will  probably  not  open 
before  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July.  The  best  arrangements  pos- 
sible will  be  made  with  the  railroad  and  other  transportation  lines  in 
the  State,  and  the  usual  transportation  cards  will  be  sent  to  the  county 
and  city  Superintendents  in  time  for  distribution  to  the  teachers  on 
application.  We  hope  the  teachers  will  attend,  as  it  costs  no  more  to 
furnish  the  instructors  and  meet  incidentals  for  an  Institute  of  500 
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than  it  does  for  one  of  only  loo.  Teachers  and  school  officers  can- 
not more  fully  show  their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Curry's  kindness  to 
them,  as  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  than  by  attending  th^se  In- 
stitutes. We  expect  him  to  be  present  at  each  of  them,  and  want  him 
to  meet  all  the  teachers  of  the  State,  so  that  he  may  see  the  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  such  noble  work  in  building  up  the  lasting 
interest  of  Virginia. 

School  Laws. — We  receive  a  great  many  applications  from  school 
officers  and  others  for  the  new  edition  of  the  codified  school  laws. 
We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  all  who  apply,  but  cannot,  as  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  and  binding  is  considerable.  They  are  gotten  out 
for  the  use  and  information  of  school  officers,  and  are  sent  to  trustees 
only  through  the  county  superintendent  who  is  held  responsible  for 
their  proper  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  the  laws  from  this  office  has  been  delayed  by 
waiting  for  the  acts  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  affecting  the  schools 
— some  of  which  make  a  complete  change  in  the  law  and  the  school 
system.  These  laws  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  binder,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  distribute  the  edition  which  will  embrace  all  the 
laws  governing  or  affecting  the  public  free  schools  from  their  inaugu- 
ration up  to  the  present  time. 

Teachers  and  others  now  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  obtain  these 
laws  complete  for  a  nominal  sum ;  as  previously  announced  they  will 
be  published  in  full  in  the  Educational  Journal,  beginning  with 
this  number  and  running  through  until  completed. 

William  D.  Wilson,  who  will  graduate  with  high  honor  in  the 
first  division  of  his  class  at  Bates  College,  Maine — so  says  Professor 
George  C.  Chase  of  that  Institution — desires  employment  in  some  of 
our  Virginia  schools. 

He  comes  highly  recommended  by  General  Armstrong,  Professor 
Chase  and  others  as  a  colored  man  of  fine  attainments.  I  trust  a  good 
place  may  be  given  him  by  some  of  our  school  officers.  His  address 
is  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Summer  Session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute. — The  following  circular,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
A.  W.  Harris  and  the  faculty  of  the  Institute,  by  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  fully  explains  the  intention  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  which,  properly  managed, 
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will  add  gready  to  the  efficiency  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  usual  summer  In- 
stitutes for  teachers — which  are  temporary,  and  are  supported  wholly 
by  funds  furnished  by  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund — 
but  rather  to  be  a  well-defined  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  and  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Institution : 

Petersburg,  Va.,  May  31st,  1884. 

This  is  to  inform  you,  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  an  eight  weeks'  Course  of 
Normal  Instruction,  and  appointing  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  with  such  trained  assistants 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  think  proper,  to 
conduct  said  Course  of  Instruction. 

By  this  act  all  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend  said  Course  of 
Instruction  for  at  least  one  month  in  every  year,  and  should  any 
teachers  fail  to  attend  for  five  consecutive  years,  then  their  license  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  teach  in  said  schools  until  after  they  have  at- 
tended at  least  one  session  of  said  Normal  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  same  accommodations  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  teachers  attending  said  Normal  Course  of  Instruction  as  is 
furnished  the  students  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, in  the  way  of  sleeping  apartments,  board  and  instruction,  at  a 
cost  of  eight  dollars  per  month.  Those  who  desire  to  do  so,  can 
find  accommodation  in  the  city,  but  this  will  be  upon  their  own  resp>on- 
sibility  as  to  price,  &c.  The  entire  management  and  control  of  this 
Institute  is  left  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they  have  decided  to 
hold  a  six  weeks'  Course  of  Instruction  this  year,  at  the  building  of 
the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  near  Petersburg,  begin- 
ning on  the  15th  of  July,  and  that  the  following  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion suggested  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  will  be  pursued : 

Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Reading,  Writing, 
Drawing,  History,  Physiology  with  Lectures  on  Hygiene,  and  Civil 
Government  with  the  School  Laws  of  Virginia. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching ;  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Education ;  School  Organization  and  Govern- 
ment; and  kindred  topics. 

General  Exercises  in  Composition,  Object  Lessons,  etc.,  will  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  deemed 
best. 
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Rules  for  the  government  of  the  Institute  will  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Normal  School. 

Certificates  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  complete  the  Course  of 
Instruction. 

The  persons  attending  this  Institute  will  be  divided  into  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  proficiency,  so  that  each  one  may  receive 
the  greatest  amount  of  practical  benefit  during  the  time  they  are 
here. 

Persons  proposing  to  enter  the  Institute  this  summer  are  required 
to  send  a  letter,  addressed  to  A.  W.  Harris,  26  Sycamore  street,  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  in  their  own  handwriting,  dictated  without  the  aid  of 
any  one,  in  which  they  must  answer  the  following  questions :  ist. 
State  the  length  of  time  you  have  taught.  2d.  What  kind  or  kinds 
of  schools?  .3d.  If  you  expect  to  continue  to  teach.  4th.  What 
kind  of  school  you  expect  to  teach  ?  5th.  What,  if  any,  special 
training  for  teaching  you  have  received?  6th.  What  school,  or 
schools,  you  have  principally  attended  ?  7th.  Branches  in  which  you 
are  most  proficient.  8th.  Branches  in  which  you  are  most  deficient. 
9th.  Your  present  post-office  address.  Sign  the  letter  with  your  full 
name  and  give  your  age.  Write  on  regular  note  paper,  so  that  the 
letter  may  be  filed  away  with  the  Institute  papers. 

Prof  Geo.  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will  assist  the  instructors 
for  two  weeks,  by  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Drawing,  in  which  he  will 
explain  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  phase  of  this  art.  Dr.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 
Sup*t  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States,  Prof.  N.  B. 
Webster,  Lecturer  on  History,  Maj.  E.  B.  Branch,  Sup't  of  Schools 
for  the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  others  have  consented  to  be  present 
and  lecture  on  various  subjects  during  the  session  of  the  Institute. 

We  are  making  arrangements  for  reduced  fare  on  the  various  rail- 
roads, which,  when  completed,  we  will  forward  to  the  persons  who 
have  signified  their  intention  of  attending  the  Institute. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  at  once,  so  that  we  may  know  how 
many  will  attend  the  Institute,  in  order  to  make  full  preparations  for 
them  in  sufficient  time,  and  desire  that  all  the  applications  may  be  in 
before  July  ist. 

This  course  of  instruction  is  intended  as  well  for  those  who  are 
preparing  for  teachers  as  those  who  are  already  teaching,  and  they 
will  receive  the  same  advantages  as  the  regular  teacher. 

Done  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Oar  Students  at  Uniyersity  of  Nashville. 

University  of  Nashville, 
State  Normal  College,  May  joth,  18S4. 

Hon,  Richard  R.  Farr, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia 
holding  Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  the  period  ending  May  28th,  1884. 


Virginia  M.  Brown. . . 
Mary  B.  Caruthers  . . . 

Mary  Rohleder 

Maude  W.  Tappey. . , 
Annie  E.  Thacker — 
William  L.  Andrews  . 
Robert  H.  Keeney. . . 
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*  Namber  of  dailj  mmIoim  omitted. 

Yours  sincerely 

Eben  S.  Stearns, 

Chancellor,  &*€. 

Seventy-five  is  a  fiair  average,  and  entitles  the  student  to  continu- 
ance in  his  class  and  progress  with  it. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


PREFACE. 

This  revised  edition  of  the  School  Law  has  been  prepared  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  the  use  and  in- 
formation of  school  superintendents  and  district  school  trustees.  Whilst  the  text  of 
the  Code  of  1873,  as  amended  by  subsequent  legislation,  including  many  entirely 
new  sections,  is  closely  followed,  the  scheme  of  the  compilation  has  been  radically 
changed,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  better.  Starting  with  the  Constitution  of  our  State, 
I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  all  the  subsequent  legislation  affecting  the  public  school 
system,  inaugurated  by  that  instrument,  in  logical  order  without  regard  to  the  relative 
position  occupied  by  the  sections  in  the  Code  and  various  acts  in  which  they  are 
found,  every  section  having  its  proper  reference  to  the  Code  or  the  acts  from  which 
it  has  been  taken.  As  this  is  intended  as  a  means  of  giving  information  to  the 
school  world,  I  thought  it  proper  to  give  succinctly  the  rules  governing  every  institu- 
tion in  the  State,  supported,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  State  annuity,  with  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  gain  admission  therein.  Having  experienced  great 
difficulty  with  the  old  compilation,  owing  to  its  multipying  sections  by  sub  sections, 
I  have  discarded  all  such  divisions,  and  have  given  each  section,  however  unimpor- 
tant, its  proper  number,  running  from  one  on  through  the  book ;  and  have  indexed 
it  by  subjects,  pages,  and  sections ;  so  that  every  section  has  its  number,  and  there 
can  be  no  confusion  in  referring  to  it. 

Beginning  with  page  123  will  be  found  the  Regulations  which  have  been 
adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested 
in  it  by  law. 

This  edition  of  the  School  Law  is  prepared  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
for  school  officers,  and  has  no  authority  independent  of  the  acts  from  which  it  is 
compiled. 

A  sufficient  number  of  copies  for  the  use  of  boards  of  school  trustees  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  city  and  county  superintendents,  who  will  be  required  to  receipt  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  number  of  copies  supplied  -,  and  upon  their  failure 
so  to  do,  the  value  of  the  books  delivered  will  be  deducted  from  their  salaries.  The 
Superintendent  shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  each  board  of  school  trustees  in  his 
county  ^Aree  copies,  one  for  each  member  thereof,  taking  his  receipt  therefor,  which 
he  shall  enter  upon  his  record-book.  The  district  clerk  shall  mark  the  name  of  his 
district  in  large  letters  on  each  of  said  copies,  and  shall  deliver  one  to  each  member 
of  the  board,  taking  his  receipt  therefor,  which  he  shall  duly  enter  upon  the  record- 
book  of  the  district ;  and  the  district  clerk  shall  be  responsible  to  the  board,  or  his 
successor  in  office,  for  each  of  said  books  so  delivered,  and  each  member  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  district  clerk  for  the  proper  care  of  the  copy  delivered  to  him ; 
and  any  trustee  whose  term  shall  expire  and  who  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  or  who 
shall  die,  resign,  or  be  removed,  shall,  by  representative  or  in  person,  deliver  to  said 
clerk,  in  good  order,  the  book  for  which  he  receipted. 

R.  R.  FARR, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Whereas,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  in 
convention  assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six,  reciting  and  declaring,  that  whereas  Geoige 
the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  elector  of  Hanover,  before  that 
time  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  government  of  Virginia, 
had  endeavored  to  pervert  the  same  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny — by 
putting  his  negative  on  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good; 
by  denying  his  governors  permission  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  import- 
ance, unless  suspended  in  their  operation  for  his  assent,  and,  when  so  suspended,  neg- 
lecting to  attend  to  them  for  many  years ;  by  refusing  to  pass  certain  other  laws,  un- 
less the  persons  to  be  benefitted  by  them  would  relinquish  the  Inalienable  right  of 
representation  in  the  leg^islature;  by  dissolving  legislative  assemblies  repeatedly  and 
continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  dissolved,  by  refusing  to  call  others  for  a  long  space  of  time,  therdTj 
leaving  the  political  system  without  any  legislative  head ;  by  endeavoring  to  prevent 
the  population  of  our  country,  and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturali- 
zation of  foreigners;  by  keeping  among  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies  and 
ships  of  war;  by  sUfecting  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the 
civil  power;  by  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  giving 
his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world;  for  imposing 
taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ;  for  depriving  ns  of  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by  jury ; 
for  transporting  ns  beyond  the  seas  for  trial  for  pretended  offences;  for  suspending 
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onr  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  our  coasts,  burning  our 
towns,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  our  people ;  by  inciting  insurrection  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  with  the  allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation ;  by  prompting  our  ne- 
groes to  rise  in  arms  amongst  us — those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of 
his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  permission  to  exclude  by  law ;  by  endeavoring  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of 
existence ;  by  transporting  hither  a  large  army  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the 
work  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  then  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation ;  by  answering  our  re- 
peated petitions  for  redress  with  a  repetition  of  our  injuries ;  and  finally  by  abandon- 
ing the  helm  of  government  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection ; 
by  which  several  acts  of  misrule,  the  government  of  this  country,  as  before  exercised 
under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  was  totally  dissolved — did,  therefore,  having  ma- 
turely considered  the  premises,  and  viewing  with  great  concern  the  deplorable  con  • 
dition  to  which  this  once  happy  country  would  be  reduced  unless  some  regular,  ade- 
quate mode  of  civil  policy  should  be  speedily  adopted,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  general  congress,  ordain  and  declare  a  form  of  government 
of  Virginia: 

And  whereas,  a  convention,  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  did  propose  to  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth  an  amended  constitution,  or  form  of  government,  which  was  ratified  by  them : 

And  whereas,  the  general  assembly  of  Virgrinia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  did  provide  for  the  election, 
by  the  people,  of  delegates  to  meet  in  general  convention,  to  consider,  discuss,  and 
propose  a  new  constitution,  or  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  existing  constitution 
of  this  commonwealth ;  and  by  an  act  passed  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  did  further  provide  for  submitting  the 
same  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection  ;  and  the  same  having  been  submitted 
accordingly,  was  ratified  by  them : 

And  whereas,  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  did 
provide  for  the  election,  by  the  people,  of  delegates  to  meet  in  general  convention, 
to  consider,  discuss,  and  adopt  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  this  commonwealth,  the  delegates  so  assembled  did,  therefore,  having  ma- 
turely considered  the  premises,  adopt  a  revised  and  amended  constitution  as  the  form 
of  government  of  Virginia : 

And  whereas,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  did,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  se- 
cond day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  en- 
titled "  an  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  states,''  and 
by  acts  supplementary  thereto,  |)assed  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  and  the 
nineteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  pro- 
vide for  the  election,  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  qualified  to  vote  under  the  provi- 
sions of  said  acts,  of  delegates  to  meet  in  convention,  to  frame  a  constitution  or  form 
of  government  for  Virginia,  in  conformity  with  said  acts ;  and  by  the  same  acts  did 
further  provide  for  the  submitting  of  such  constitution  to  the  qualified  voters  for  rati- 
fication or  rejection . 
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We,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  elected,  and  in  con- 
vention assembled,  in  pursuance  of  said  acts,  invoking  the  favor  and  guidance  of 
Almighty  God,  do  propose  to  the  people  the  following  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  this  commonwealth : 

ARTICLE   I. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

A  declaration  of  righiSy  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia^ 
assembled  in  full  and  free  convention  ;  which  rights  do  pertain  to  them  and  their 
posterity  y  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  government, 

1.  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  com- 
pact, deprive  or  divest  their  posterity,  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety. 

2.  That  this  state  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part  of  the  American  nation,  and  that  all  attempts, 
from  whatever  source  or  upon  whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union  or  to  sever 
said  nation,  are  unauthorized  and  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
State. 

3.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof,  constitute  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  paramount  alle- 
gience  and  obedience  are  due  from  every  citizen,  anything  in  the  constitution,  ordi- 
nances or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

4.  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people ;  that 
magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

5.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection 
and  security  of  the  people,  nation  or  community ;  of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms 
of  government,  that  is  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  hap- 
piness and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of  maladminis- 
tration; and  that  when  any  government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to 
these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  inalienable,  and  in- 
defeasible right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal 

6.  That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or 
privileges  from  the  community  but  in  consideration  of  public  services ;  which,  not 
being  descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices  of  magistrate,  legislator,  or  judge  to  be 
hereditary. 

7.  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  should  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct ;  and  that  the  members  thereof  may  be  restrained  from  oppression,  by  feeling 
and  participating  the  burthens  of  the  people,  they  should,  at  fixed  periods,  be  reduced 
to  a  private  station,  return  into  that  body  from  which  they  were  originally  taken,  and 
the  vacancies  be  supplied  by  frequent,  certain  and  regular  elections,  in  which  all  or 
any  part  of  the  former  members  to  be  again  eligible  or  ineligible,  as  the  laws  shall 
direct. 
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8.  That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence 
of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to  the  community,  have  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of  their  property  for  public  uses,  without 
their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representatives  so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law 
to  which  they  have  not  in  like  manner  assented,  for  the  public  good. 

9.  That  aU  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  any  authority, 
without  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights  and 
ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

10.  That  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man  hath  a  right  to  demand  the 
cause  and  nature  of  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  his  vici- 
nage,  without  whose  unanimous  consent  he  cannot  be  found  guilty ;  nor  can  he  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  that  no  man  be  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
except  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

11.  That  excessive  bail  ought  net  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

12.  That  general  warrants,  whereby  an  officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded  to 
search  suspected  places  without  evidence  of  a  fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any  person 
or  persons  not  named,  or  whose  offence  is  not  particularly  described  and  supported 
by  evidence,  are  grievous  and  oppressive,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

13.  That  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits  between  man  and  man, 
the  trial  by  jury  is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

14.  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can 
never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic  governments,  and  any  citizen  may  speak,  write 
and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  lib- 
crty. 

15.  That  a  well-regulated  militia,  composed  of  the  body  of  the  people  trained  to 
arms,  is  the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defence  of  a  free  state ;  that  standing  armies, 
in  time  of  peace,  should  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  that  in  all  cases  the 
military  should  be  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  dvil  power. 

16.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform  government;  and,  therefore,  that  no 
government  separate  from,  or  independent  of,  the  government  of  Virginia  ought  to  be 
erected  or  established  within  the  limits  thereof. 

17.  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessings  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  and  virtue,  and 
by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles. 

18.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of 
discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  vio- 
lence ;  and,  therefore,  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practise 
christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity  towards  each  other. 

19.  That  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  lawful  imprisonment 
may  constitute  such,  shall  exist  within  this  state. 

20.  That  all  citizens  of  the  state  are  hereby  declared  to  possess  equal  civil  and 
political  rights  and  public  privileges. 

21.  The  rights  enumerated  in  this  bill  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
other  rights  of  the  people  not  therein  expressed. 
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The  declaration  of  the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  and  shall 
not  be  violated  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DIVISION  OF  POWERS. 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  separate  and  distinct, 
so  that  neither  exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others ;  nor 
shall  any  person  exercise  the  power  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE. 

Sec.  I.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  old,  who  shall 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  twelve  months,  and  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  in 
which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  three  months  next  preceding  any  election,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  vote  for  members  of  the  general  assembly,  and  all  officers  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple :  provided  that  no  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  of  the  United  States  army 
or  navy,  shall  be  considered  a  resident  of  this  state  by  reason  of  being  stationed 
therein:  and  provided,  also,  that  the  following  persons  shall  be  excluded  from 
voting : 

First.  Idiots  and  lunatics. 

Second.  Persons  convicted  of  bribery  in  any  election,  embezzlement  of  public 
funds,  treason,  felony,  or  petit  larceny. 

Third.  No  person  who,  while  a  citizen  of  this  state,  has  since  tHe  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  fought  a  duel  with  a  deadly  weapon,  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel  with  a  deadly  weapon,  either  within  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this 
State,  or  knowingly  conveyed  a  challenge,  or  aided  or  assisted  in  any  manner  in 
fighting  a  duel,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust, 
under  this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  shall  be 
eligible  to  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people,  except  as  restricted  in  this  consti- 
tution. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  none  others,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  sit  as  jurors. 

Sec.  4.*  No  voter,  during  the  time  of  holding  any  election  at  which  he  is  entitled 
to  vote,  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  military  service,  except  in  time  of  war  or  pub* 
lie  danger,  to  work  upon  public  roads,  or  to  attend  any  court  as  suitor,  juror  or  wit- 
ness ;  and  no  voter  shall  be  subject  to  arrest,  under  any  civil  process,  during  his  at- 
tendance at  elections,  or  in  going  to  or  returning  from  them. 


^Change  of  the  numbers  of  sections  5  and  6  to  4  and  5  rendered  necessary  by  striking  oat  of 
section  4.  Article  III. 
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A  NEW,  CAREFELY-REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

f  moo  Cftlluro's  Mellectiial  irillnelic, 

UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE.  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

Oolbnrn's  Arithmetio  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  La  goages  of 
Enrope  and  into  several  Asiatio  Langnages. 

"  ItB  very  Bimplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
foond  and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actaally  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instanilv,  every  Question  likely  to 
occor  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  business  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
and  its  clearness." — Gboboe  B.  Emebsok. 

"  (hlbum^B  First  LeswM  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
other  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  oentury/'~B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"  OoUntm*i  First  Lessons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Its  iniinenoe  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction ;  it 
has  extended  to  all/'—ELBBiDGB  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  quee- 
tions  which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
two  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  Fbioe,  35 
Oevts,  post-paid. 

^ARITHMETICAL     AIDS. 

WARREN  COLBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
board. In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II.  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Many 
of  the  numerrous  usee  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  ix%  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  mav  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  anv  grade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
interesting  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.     By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Street^  Boston^  Mass. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THr6uGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
19^  I.EXINGTON,  CINCINNATI  AND  I.OIJISTII.I.E,  -%M 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

■W^.AuSI3:iIsrC3TO:ET  OITY,  K/IOHII^OITID 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

LOXJISVI1LJL.E    A.1ST>    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NasliTille,  Memplils  and  Texas  Polnte* 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  irra 


EATE8  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  A8  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  fall  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  yon  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


ATTD  CirilJAAf  A  I  FiC!  *"  ©xtenriTely  uaed  by  practical  teachers  for  condoctiiag 
UUn  OvUUUL  AII/O  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  1  Inclodea  12  larseat 
degant  artistic  chromo  excelsior  cards,  60  large  beautifal  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  cards  and  lAO 
pretty  chromo  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.76,  half  set  $1.  Set  No.  2  includes  12  large  elegant  floral 
chromo  excelsior  cards,  60  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  tsetfl,  half  set  Ode, 
samples  9c.;  600  new  designs  of  l>eantiful  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards.  No.  2,  birds  and 
flowers,  small  siaee,  prices  per  dozen  6c.;  No.  8,  animals,  birds,  Ac^  5c. ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
flowers,  lOo. ;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowers,  Ac,  12c  ;  No.  S4  piuks  and  roses  10c.;  No.  30,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
boys,  and  flowers,  I6c.;  No.  18,hand  l>oqueUi  16c ;  No.  46  roses,  for-ge^me•nots,  Ac.  20c  ;No.  17,  blooming 
roses,  16c.;  No.  66,  roses,  straw  flowers.  Ac.,  15c ;  No  9  blooming  roses  on  golaen  card,  2Dc.:  No.  44, 
bands,  boqnets,  flowers  Ac.  80.;  No.  62,  large  sixes,  birds'  eggs,  feathers,  flowers,  Ac,  SOc;  Na  14,  M\ 
blooming  roses,  lilies,  Ac,  SOc;  No.  00.  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  85o.;  No.  12,  variety  of  flowers  In 
basketi^  30c ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches,  Ac ,  26c.;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
&11,  25c;  No.  32.  ta\\  blooming  routes,  daisies,  Ac ,  26c;  No.  31,  paosies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
40c4  No.  64,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbit*,  Ac,  40c;  No.  88,  large  moss  ruses  and  flowers,  60c; 
No.  86,  ftall  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  6O0.;  No.  87,  book  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowen, 
aoc  Large  set  samples,  l&c  All  post  paid  by  mail ;  stomps  taken.  Our  stock  is  flne  and  o<nnnl«t«. 
Please  send  a  trial  order.  PH(ENIX  PUBLISHING  00.  Warren,  fW. 
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THOMAS  KANB  &  CO., 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 

SCHOOL    :H'TJTtJ<TXrDTJJEi:El 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stpne  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

B00K8ELLER8,^STATI0NER8,  PRINTERS, 
MMm,  Ml-Mim,  BlanlM  anil  Fape^BoI  Imifactarers, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

IPI^n^OS  J^1<T1D  IswdlTJSIO 
1107  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  State,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

f^^  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  *^8 


M 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Mftoufooture  those  celebrated  Bells 
and  Oblmeii  for  SelHiols,  Gol* 
leir«s«  dc«.  Prioee  and  oataloguea 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  McShaitb  a  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


a^E^vsr  OEOoiS/^iPiiiEs. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illuatra. 
tions.    Aathentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introdaction :  EUmentary,  64  cents ;  Eetfised  Manital, 
$1.28;  Phyneal,  $1.60.     Wall  Maps  (set  of  8).  $10  net. 

For  Easy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

IJ.\ITERSITT  PUBIilSHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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BLACKBOARD  ERASER. 


PATEHT 

APPLIED  FOB. 

ME^ZMli-' 

\ 

"WHH^EIH. 

^^^^^^^^^^^\^ 

^^fffTFT-y 

^'t^^n'tfrnmiTTi 

A  BLACKBOARD  ERASER,    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS.  FOR  87 W 

CENTS  PER  DOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.    REGULAR 

PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

TBE7  ABE   TEE   BEST. 

let.  Becaase  they  are  large. 

2d.   Becaase  they  clean  the  board  with  lees  rubbing,  saving  time,  Etrengtb,  and 
waste. 
3d.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  ncise. 
4th.  Becaase  they  take  up  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Because  iheg  will  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Becaase  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  beet. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    FALLS,    N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  &c  .  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


ACME 


SoDgB  for  Schools  and  Familias  (^Words  and  Music),  64  pages,  90  choice  songa,  10  cte. 

gs  fin 

,  ^     ,_    .._  tpted  to  each  lesaoo. 

82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  25  for  $1  (mailt^).    Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  Day  aod 


per  doz.     Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  tixe  and  {nice. 

^^.^ B-,  Radlmental;  Key  of  C,  same  size  and  price.    Acme  Songs  finr  th» 

International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  each  !« 


a  year's  patriotism,  32  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  pages,  6  cts.    **  Songs 
fbr  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepde        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINQTON, 
267  Broadway,  N-IY. 

THE  COMPLETE  HOME.^IifJrSS?.^ 
book.  New  edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustrations 
from  new  desii^ns.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Same  low  price. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sii^ht.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCBLLBNT  TERMS.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  Issued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO. .  10x3  Main  St. ,  Richmond. 
VuTKiniau    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles . 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit,  Wis  ,  July  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau: 

Last  April,  being  then  in  charge  of  a  large  public  school,  but  deeirioff  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placfd  my  name  with  yoor  Barean. 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  yon  of  a  vacancy 
in  sacn  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Fatting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  patisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bareaa,  and  feel  sare 
that  It  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wif>h.  Keei  ectfully, 

EDWARD  0   FISKE, 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  appli<iation-form  and  Circular,  address. 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicsgo,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 
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IT  ST-A.ivrr)s  j^rr  the  he-ajd. 


THE  LMT-RUHKINfi 

DOMESTIC. 


This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introdQciog. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heiuR  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
D^o    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic "    more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
^  Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  (Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL. PROGRESSIVE 

The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  pelect  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  kept  hack  on  account  of  the  idlenefs  of  others.  The  succeas  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speak  for  itself  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.    Text-books  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located  ii>  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  <fc  0.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
loc3tlities  in  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan  22, 1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins April  1. 1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begins June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  17,  1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks $8.00 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week |2.60  to  |3.00 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— 7«//w«,  Board  {in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks),  $4^,00, 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portonitv  for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classee  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
modated.   For  further  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WO  R  LD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SMftbUshod  in  1887. 

Bopcrior  B«lla  of  Omner  and  Tin,  moanted 

with  th«  bMt  Motmrg  SanglHtt,  for  ChttrckM, 

SckoeU,  Famu,  Faeicrttt,  O»tart-kouat$,  Flrt 

Alarm*,  TotMtr  Cloekt,  ete.  FuUif  WamuUed. 

Illostntod  Catalogm  lent  Free. 
YAmmnMM  *  Ttvr,  103  K.  SdSt.,  Olneinnatl. 


PATENTS 

Mtnm  4  CO.»  of  tllO  8CTXI5TTFTC  AM^BK!A2Tl<>™  ' 

tlnun  %Q  Eiet  n^  SoHrJtiiirs  fur  I'ntfnte,  CAve^Jt^  Trkck 
Mnrku,  Copjrlffhta,  ti^r  the  United  BfjfciUift,  <^ui^i^ 
BintHdnd,  Pmnec",  OenriRn  j^  etc     H»,nd  BoofcsbOK 

r  I  r  I  Pit  r*  Mtitftlncd  tbr<  luiEh  MUNN  k  CO*  *J^  noHead 
1  sTiific  AinKRlCAN,  the  Inrgeat,  t^,  •&! 
rjr£:i]|at(K]  aclenttQcpAper,  ViWfLfme* 
-piftnirlti:!  GnfmiTlntfq  and  Itit^rc^ditlDfl' In- 
ro  i  I  hLLi  H  III.  Hpcc]:rtif>n  a  ^uf  nf  thn  l^cl^ntllUs  Anew 
Jcjin  H< ' n t  f row,  A  i U1  r« '^i^  M U N  >(  A  CO . ,  ^iKSfrmfi 
A&iEBiCAJ?r  Office,  iftil  BrfjinJwuy^  NfTr  roik.       + 


rolHdus  mTdeHbIve  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


_/  OAPT.  KING.  U.  S.  A.    HISTORY  FKOM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.    Showg  how  Nfttlons  hare  be««  m«dcor 
desirojed  in  a  daj.— How  F»m«  or  Disaater  has  turned  on  a  single  Contest.    "  " —  ^  «-..-—«..  ^       . ,.. 
Time,  Aids  tht  Memory.— QU^M  Pleasure  am '  ' 
(O"  Write  at  eMe  for  fbll  description 


Iter  has  tnmed  on  a  single  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Yonnx. — Savn 
e  and  fnstruction.  Mups  and  Pine  Tllnstrations.  Afents  Wanted  Kuijwhf. 
Ion  and  terms.     AddrcM  J.  O.  MeOVRDY  Sc  CO.,  PktladelpkW,  Fa. 
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PERRY  &  CO.  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States— New  York, 

THE  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Summef  School  of  Languages 

AT  AMHERST,  MASS., 

WILL  BEGIN  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  7TH,  AND  CONTINUE  FIVE  WEEKS. 

There  will  be  Four  Departments,  with  Twelve  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  The  loca- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful  in  New  England.  Religious  service 
in  French  on  Sundays. 

For  further  information  and  programmes,  address 

Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adrance. 


Five  NEW  subscribers,  with  $5.00,  any  ^i.oo  book.    Ten  new  subscribers,  with 
;^  10.00,  any  ^2.25  book. 

Webster's  National  Piotorial  Diotionary. 

Twenty  new  subscribers,  with  $20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
Dictionary,  price,  $5.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Diotionary, 

Thirty  new  subscribers,  with  $30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  1 10.00. 

Those  getting  up  clubs  of  old  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent,  for  trouble  of 
collecting,  cost  of  sending  money,  8cc. 

Any  of  these  premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  tx^ra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 
desired. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 
our  order. 

CI.UBBINO  I.IST. 


Scientific  American,             Without  th< 

J  Journal, 

$3  20    With  the  Journal, 

fe65 

LittelPs  Living  Age, 

«4    • 

8  00 

« 

825 
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i« 
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i( 

4  50 

St.  Nicholas,                               " 

« 

3  00 

« 
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Wide  Awake, 

<f 

2  50 

« 

3  00 

Atlantic  Monthly,                        " 

« 

4  00        " 

« 

4  25 

Lippincott's  Magazine,                <* 
Babyland, 

tt 

3  00 

« 

3  50 

«< 

50        " 

(« 

I  35 

Appleton's  Journal,                     " 

«( 

3  00 

«< 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly,           " 

« 
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tt 

5  25 

North  American  Review,            " 

M 

5  00        " 

tt 

5  25 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine,  ** 

(« 

2  00        " 

tt 

2  50 

Magazine  of  American  History, " 

« 

5  00        " 

tt 

5  25 

Harper's  Magazine,                     " 

(1 

4  00        «* 

tt 

4  25 

Weekly, 

l< 

4  00        " 

tt 

4  25 

"         Bazar,                            " 

•  (( 

4  00        " 

It 

4  25 

"        Young  Folks,               " 

<l 

I  50        « 

tt 

2  25 

Education,                                  " 

(» 

4  00        «* 

It 

4  25 

Our  Uttle  Ones, 

« 

1  50        " 

tt 
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National  Journal  of  Education,  ** 
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2  50        " 
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The  American  Teacher,              " 
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I  00        « 
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I  75 

Good  Times,                               " 
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I  00        " 

It 
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The  Sanitarian,                            ** 
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3  00 
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3  10 

The  Teachers'  Institute,             " 

<4 

I  00        " 
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I  85 

American  Kindergarter  Magazine, 
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I  00        " 
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Address 

WN.  F.  FOX, 

editor. 

No.  s^ 

fV,  Main  Street, 

Richmond,  Va, 
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The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefuUy  graded,  so  beautifully  printed,  or  so  philosophi- 
cally arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  epelling 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facta  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  cute, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILL-BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  students' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS.     By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  their 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  catcdogues  containing  full  lists  of  JEJducatumal  PuMica" 
tionSf  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Address, 

J,  B.  UPPINCOTT  ft  CO.,  PnbUshers, 

715  <e  717  Market  St,  BhUadHphia. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series- 

■AJsn^OTJiTOEJs/nTiiNrTS. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  Entirely  new.  Pro- 
hstly  lllnstrated  with  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Adapted  to  Common  and 
High  Schoob.  About  208  pp.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  85 
cents.    Exchange  price  50  cents. 

Ready  in  June : 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 
Edward  S.  Elus.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  published. 
More  than  1 00  illustrations  by  the  best  artists.  About  208  pp.  Square  12  mo.,  hf. 
man,  doth  ndet.  Introduction  an^  sample  copy  price  50  cents.  Exchange  price 
30  cents. 

Ready  in  June : 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand  Draw- 
ing.  By  Miss  CH&iSTiNA  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools.    In  12  Numbers. 

Now  Ready:  '  aSS^CiSl 

Hand  Book  of  New  Edectic  Penmanship,  -           -           •           I0.50 

Hewelt*s  Pedagogy,            -           -  -            -            .           -        i.oo 

Schuyler's  Revised  Algebra,     -           -  •           -           -              i.oo 

Ray's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  -            -           -           ■          -35 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language,  •           -           -              1 .00 

Thalbeimer's  General  History,  /Revised,  •           -           -           -        i.ao 

Kidd's  New  Elocution,             -           •  -           -           -             i.oo 


NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.     Two  Book  Series.    The  latest  and 
best.    Adopted  for  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  etc. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS.     Two  Book  Series.    Uniting  Oial  and 
Written  Processes,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

MEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 


THE  POPITUat  STAllBARDS: 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  Speller  and  Charts, 
Ray's  New-  Arithmetics  and  Algebras, 
Harvey's  Revised  Grammars, 
Eclectic  History  of  the  Unitdd  States, 
Thalbeimer's  Historical  Series, 
Schuyler's  Series  of  Mathematics,  etc. 

OATAI4MII7E  FREE  ON   APPI^ICATION. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DAY: 

fforman's  Moilern  Langnap  Series. 

GERMAN. 

Firft  Qerman  Book,  ikfter  the  Nataral  or  Pestalozdan  Method,  for  Schools  And 

Home  InstniotioQ.    12]no,  69  pagee.    30  cents. 
Seoond  Qerman  Book,  iutended  to  continoe  the  work  of  the  FirU  Book,  bat  alio 

very  valuable  as  a  Beading  Book  in  Elementary  dasBes.    12mo,  84  pagei. 

40  cents. 
TheM  UUle  books  work  marrdg  in  the  schod-room.    Tho  exercitM  tre  to  developed  oat  of 

I^ttired  objects  ftnd  acttoof,  and  are  io  well  graduated,  that  alaoet  firom  the  Terr  <mtMt  tluy 

go  alone.    A  b^iinner  would  have  little  nse  fDr  a  diotionaty  in  reading  them.    The  wonli  an 

so  introduced,  and  «o  oft^  used  (hat  Che  meaning  is  kept  constantly  belbre  the  mind,  witlvmt 

the  interrention  of  a  translatiob. 

An  Elementary  German  Grammar.    An  easy  introdaction  to  the  language. 

24mo,  300  pages.    $1.00. 
A  Complete  German  Grammar.    A  fall  and  eomprehensive  treatment  of  ^ 

langaaga  for  School  or  Home,  with  a  comprehensive  Vooabtilary  giving 

Synonymical  EquivaUnU,    $1.40. 
An  Elementary  Qerman  Reader,  carefally  graded  by  eztenaive  notes,  making  it 

serviceable  to  the  veVy  beginner.    12mo,  146  pagee     90  cents. 
A  Collegiate  German  Reader,  or  Introdaction  to  German  Literature.    With 

philological  notes  and  references  to  the  Grammars,  a^d  an  ad^qoate  Dio- 

tionary.    12mo,  525  pages.    11.25. 
A  Manual  of  German  Conversation — the  "Qerman  Echo.'*    For  practice  in  die 

spoken  language.    203  pagee.    90  cents. 
It  preenppoees  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  langnage,  toch  as  may  be  acqolred  firom  the 

First  Qerman  Book,  by  ProfBseor  Worman,  and  fhmishcs  a  aovmira  QsKMAir  ysxt,  allowing  Ihe 

learner,  of  course,  to  And  the  meaning  of  the  words  (in  the  appended  Vooabnlary),  And  totting 

hloi,  l^  the  absence  of  Ea^Ush  in  the  text,  to  think  in  German. 

Copy-Bookt  for  Instruction  in  Qerman  Script.    Nos.  I-III.    15  cents  each. 

FRENCH. 
First  French  Book,  after  the  Natural  or  Pestalozziaa  Method,  for  Schools  and 

Home  Instruction  (on  the  same  plan  as  the  German).    12mo,  83  pages.    40 

centB. 
Seoond  French  Book—Following  the  Firat  Bool  in  order,  or  to  be  ased  as  an 

Elenuntary  I^ench  Beader.     oO  cents. 
Grammaire  Franoaise,  containing  only  the  E»8enHah  ef  French  Grammar,  and 

pointing  out,  the  variaHone  of  the  French  from  the  English.    12mo,  lS4 

pages.    ll.OO. 
This  hook,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  best  preTalUng  raelhods  of  laiignago-teadiing,  ahooU 

supersede,  in  American  schools,  all  French  Qrsmmars  written  only  for  Freueh  schools  li 

France.  ^ 

Teacher's  Hand-Book  to  tM  Grammaire  Franoaise,  famishing  the  English 
Teacher  ample  material  for  successful  use  of  this  book.  12mo,  140  pages. 
fl.OO. 

A  Manual  of  French  Conversatlon>-the  *'  Echo  de  Paris."  Plan  of  the  '*  Ger- 
man Echo."    12mo,  212  pages.    90  cents. 

Cest  un  TC>ritHbIe  tr^eor,  nerreillenscinent  adapts  au  d^veloppnnent  de  la  cooTsraatleo 
famHi^re  et  piutique,  telle  qit'on  Ih  reut  aqjonrd'hui.  Get  excellent  lirre  met  snccessJTs- 
ment  en  sc^ue,  d*une  maol^re  vive  et  int^resannte,  toutes  les  ciroonstances  possihlea  da  Is 
Tie  ordinaire.  | 

SPANISH. 
First  Spanish  Book,  after  the  Natural  Method  Qike  the  German).    12mo,  96 
pages.    40  cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

III  *  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
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What  are  Normal  Schools  in  Fact? 

A  REPORT  BY  W.  H.  RUFFNER,  LL.D. 

Theoretically,  a  Normal  School  should  be  wholly  technical ;  that 
is,  every  feature  in  it  should  be  pedago^cal,  as  distinguished  from 
academical.  In  order  to  realize  this  idea,  however,  there  must  be  a 
thorough  previous  preparation  of  the  students  in  the  best  schools  of 
general  learning. 

It  is  now  better  understood  than  formerly,  that  the  more  liberal  the 
general  culture  the  abler  will  be  the  primary  as  well  as  the  higher 
teaching  of  the  trained  teachers.  In  Scotland  the  primary  teacher  is 
often,  if  not  generally,  a  University  graduate.  And  the  law  requires 
that  all  examiners  of  teachers  must  be  "professors  in  a  Scotch  Uni- 
versity, or  teachers  of  distinction  in  a  higher  class  of  public  schools." 

This  doctrine  is  based  not  only  on  the  usefulness  of  varied  and 
profound  knowledge  in  throwing  light  upon  the  simplest  elements, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  the  best  development  of  the  teacher's  powers 
results  from  a  liberal  education. 

The  technical  branches  of  a  Normal  School  are  educational  psy- 
chology, ethics  and  hygiene,  the  history  and  methods  of  teaching : 
school  economy,  and  observation  and  exercise  in  practical  teaching, 
all  of  which,  in  the  present  comparatively  undeveloped  state  of  peda- 
gogics, might  be  comprised  in  a  course  of  one  year. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  ideal  may  be  realized  in  a  public  school 
system,  aU  the  grades  of  instruction  must  be  well  provided  for,  not 
simply  in  form  but  in  fact — that  is  to  say,  primary  schools  and  high 
schools  at  least,  if  not  colleges,  must  be  everywhere  within  reach,  and 
the  instruction  in  these  schools  must  be  conducted  by  the  most  im- 
proved methods  andr  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The  graduates 
from  such  schools  would  require  only  a  brief  course  of  strictly  pro- 
fessional instruction  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

It  is  thought  that  in  some  of  our  Americaii  cities  this  happy  con- 
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dirion  exists.  Hence  we  find  in  Washington,  New  Haven,  Boston, 
&c.,  Normal  Schools,  usually  under  the  name  of  Training  Schools, 
where  the  instruction  is  almost  exclusively  technical,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word  technical.  The  school  of  practice  is  the  chief 
feature,  and  the  professional  instruction  consists  largely  of  an  elu- 
cidation of  school-room  methods. 

A  varying  amount  of  didactic  philosophy,  however,  is  wrought 
into  the  course,  and  this,  as  well  as  other  studies,  is  sometimes  con- 
ducted topically,  and  on  the  University  investigation  method.  The 
systematic  order  is  avoided,  and  questions  are  propounded  which  the 
students  are  expected  to  investigate,  and  at  recitation  to  elucidate. 
Colonel  Parker  has  said  some  things  which  might  be  plead  in  defence 
of  this  plan. 

The  subject  of  Object-Teaching  is  magnified  and  employed  as  a 
means  of  introducing  scrap-knowledge  on  a  multitude  of  scientific 
topics.  It  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  embody  Agassiz's  and  Huxley's 
views  of  science  as  the  gateway  of  knowledge,  and  is  carried  to 
ridiculous  lengths  in  a  certain  school  supported  by  private  means  in 
Boston.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  travesty  of  the  views  of  those 
eminent  scientists.  In  some  training  schools,  notably  at  New  Haven, 
the  objective  method  is  ably  employed  in  due  proportion. 

The  theory  of  such  city  training  schools  as  we  said  is  right  in  its 
radical  principle — namely,  that  independent  thought  should  be  culti- 
vated by  independent  observation,  investigation  and  reasoning ;  but 
in  order  that  the  resulting  freedom  or  independence  of  mind  may  be 
rightly  restrained  or  directed,  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  less 
eclecticism  of  method,  and  more  systematic  philosophy.  With  a 
soundly  constructed  normal  course,  the  city  training  school  in  such 
cities  as  those  named  might  be  strictly  professional,  because  the  stu- 
dents come  from  the  high  school  after  a  long  course  of  education 
conducted  by  good  teachers,  employing  the  best  methods. 

But  such  cities,  even  among  cities,  are  exceptional,  and  they  no  not 
present  the  conditions  on  which  a  State  Normal  School  anywhere  can 
base  its  system  of  instruction.  Nowhere  have  we  found  or  heard  of 
a  State  Normal  School  which  could  assume  the  previous  education  of 
its  students. 

The  same  conditions,  differing  only  in  degree,  are  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
where  public  schools  have  longest  existed,  that  are  found  in  States 
new  in  the  work  of  public  education.  Whilst  in  each  State  there  are 
some  centres  where  the  preparatory  education  is  satisfactory,  and 
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whilst  the  teaching  in  some  States  is  better  than  in  others,  there  is  no* 
State  where  the  best  teaching  prevails  so  generJally  as  to  allow  the 
Normal  School  to  dispense  entirely  with  studies  \rtiich  properly  belong 
to  other  schools.  The  applicants  come  professing  to  have  mastered 
certain  branches,  whereas  in  fact  the  most  of  them  have  mastered 
nothing  that  they  have  gone  over,  and  have  never  pretended  to  study 
other  branches  which  are  taught  in  some  grades  of  the  public  schools 
and  in  some  places,  and  not  in  others,  but  which  are  properly  re- 
garded by  sound  educators  as  essential  to  the  professional  teacher. 

Whilst  an  entrance  examination  is  required  in  the  primary  branches, 
yet  persons  very  imperfectly  prepared  even  on  these  branches,  whilst 
wholly  ignorant  of  many  other  essential  branches,  must  of  necessity 
be  admitted  in  order  to  have  a  school  at  all.  The  Normal  School 
must,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent  educate  its  students  academically,  as 
well  as  professionally ;  for  it  is  on  these  students  thus  educated  and 
trained  the  State  must  chiefly  rely  for  so  improving  the  common 
schools  that  ultimately  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  the  normal  course.  In  any  view  of  the  case  the  Normal 
School  cannot  afford  to  put  its  stamp  upon  an  inferior  product.  Its 
diploma  should  mean  thorough  education  as  far  as  claimed. 

The  best  State  Normal  Schools  have  different  courses — not  necessa- 
rily in  regularly  ascending  grades — some  regular  courses,  and  others 
somewhat  specialized,  in  order  both  to  supply  deficiencies  in  previous 
training,  and  to  qualify  for  teaching  special  branches. 

The  Normal  School  law  of  Pennsylvania  embodies  the  best  estab- 
lished, though  not  universally  received,  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
respect  to  the  courses  of  study  which  should  be  provided  in  a  State 
Normal  School.  These  courses  are  three  in  number — namely,  the 
Elementary,  the  Scientific,  and  the  Classical :  the  titles  suggesting  that 
the  first  is  intended  to  qualify  exclusively  for  teaching  a  primary 
school,  the  second  for  the  teaching  of  science,  including  mathematics, 
and  the  third  for  general  work  in  the  high  school.  The  last,  how- 
ever, or  classical  course  differs  from  the  scientific  course  only  by  the 
addition  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  such  omissions  as  will  allow  of 
attention  to  these  studies  without  extending  the  time  beyond  two 
years,  which  is  the  period  allotted  to  each  course. 

Whilst  each  course  is  embodied  in  a  curriculum,  there  is  flexibility 
enough  to  allow  those  who  are  already  prepared  on  certain  branches 
to  substitute  others,  and  thus  shorten  the  period  of  study,  and  in 
order  to  accommodate  such  irregulars,  graduation  is  allowed  in  the 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  each  session. 
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The  courses  at  Osw^o,  New  York,  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  Pennsylvania  standard.  At  this  famous  school  there  is  an  Ele- 
mentary English  course  of  two  years,  an  Advanced  English  course  of 
two  years,  and  a  Classical  course  of  ihree  years.  Scientific  studies 
are  prominent  in  all  the  courses. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools  are  required  by  uniform  regu- 
lation to  have  two  courses— one  of  two  years,  followed  by  one  of  four 
years.  So  far  as  observed  the  first  course  does  not  include  any 
foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  but  embodies  the  beginnings  of 
all  the  other  studies  pursued  in  the  advanced  course. 

In  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School  we  find  only  a  two  years' 
course  of  English  studies,  much  being  expected  in  respect  to  previous 
preparation. 

The  Western  States  are  multiplying  Normal  Schools,  some  of  which 
are  reported  to  be  very  good,  but  there  seems  to  be  great  diversity 
as  to  their  courses  of  study,  and  we  were  not  able  to  visit  any  of  them. 

In  some  Normal  Schools  the  Model  School  attached  is  used  for  the 
education,  both  primary  and  advanced,  of  such  pupils  as  are  seeking 
only  a  general  education — hence,  besides  the  ordinary  primary 
branches  we  find  in  these  schools  vocal  music,  drawing,  book- 
keeping, physiology,  rhetoric,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
natural  history,  psychology,  Latin,  French,  &c.,  but  more  commonly 
advanced  general  education  is  sought  in  the  Normal  Schood  itself. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICE. 

In  the  second  or  senior  year  of  the  elementary  course  the  normal 
students  are  required  first  to  observe,  and  then  to  teach  in  the  pri- 
mary school  attached  to  the  Normal  School.  This  primary  school  is 
usually  called  the  Model  School,  for  the  moral  effect  of  the  name, 
whereas,  in  practice,  it  is  the  school  of  practice  as  well  as  of  obser- 
vation, and  therefore  cannot  be,  in  the  strict  sense,  a  Model  School. 
The  only  sense  in  which  the  term  Model  is  properly  applicable  to 
any  school  is  the  secondary  sense  of  pattern  or  example  worthy  of 
imitation  Such  a  school  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  perfect 
school,  and  this  cannot  be  unless  taught  exclusively  by  the  best 
teachers.  Under  this  idea  the  normal  students  are  excluded  in  some 
places,  as  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  from  all  participation  in  the 
management  or  instruction  of  such  schools,  they  being  allowed  only 
to  observe. 

But  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  actual  teaching,  under  the 
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eye  of  an  experienced  professional  teacher,  should  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  training  of  a  normal  student,  and  in  nearly  all, 
possibly  now  in  all  Normal  Schools,  a  varying  amount  of  school- 
room practice  is  allowed  and  required  of  the  students  during  the  last 
four  or  five  months  preceding  graduation.  Formerly  the  instruction 
in  the  Model  School  was  only  partially  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 
Now  in  some  of  the  best  schools  the  teaching  is  done  exclusively  by 
the  normal  seniors,  under  the  eye  of  a  critic,  who  passes  from  room 
to  room  observing,  and  occasionally  assisting  by  way  of  illustration, 
but  reserving  criticism  for  a  private  meeting  of  the  seniors,  which  is 
held  every  afternoon  immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Model 
School.  A  fine  example  of  this  system  is  to  be  seen  at  Osw^o,  New 
York. 

In  defence  of  this  seeming  incongruity  between  the  name  and  the 
thing,  it  is  said  that  the  children  in  these  schools  are  usually  better 
taught  than  they  are  in  the  outside  schools,  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  greater  enthusiasm  of  the  student- teacher,  who  is  thus 
allowed  for  the  first  time  to  put  in  practice  what  he  has  been  study- 
ing. 

2.  The  freshness  and  usually  the  greater  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  superiority  of  his  methods,  which  come  from 
the  constant  improvements  going  on  in  professional  education. 

3.  The  fact  that  his  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  supe- 
rior teacher,  and  forms  a  part  of  his  trials  for  graduation. 

4.  The  superior  appliances  for  instruction  found  in  well-equipped 
Normal  Schools. 

5.  The  exclusion  of  all  who  have  shown  their  inability  to  make 
good  teachers. 

One  of  the  best  uses  of  a  Normal  School  is  to  test  the  abilities  of 
the  students  in  the  line  of  teaching,  and  to  stop  the  further  efforts  of 
every  one  who  is  seen  to  lack  the  essentials  of  a  good  teacher. 
These  students  drop  out  at  various  points  in  the  course,  and  they  are 
never  allowed  to  teach  in  the  Model  School  after  their  incompetency 
has  been  discovered. 

Taken  together,  all  these  things  are  believed  to  indemnify  the 
parents  fully  for  any  cost  of  time  and  money  in  sending  their  children 
to  the  Normal  Model  School.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  these 
schools  are  generally  well  supplied  with  pupils,  who  in  many  cases 
pay  high  tuition  fees.  The  fees  in  the  Maryland  Model  School 
range  from  $40  to  $75  a  year  for  each  pupil,  and  not  only  pay  ex- 
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penses,  but  add  largely  to  the  general  funds  of  the  institution.  A  few 
years  ago  the  tuition  fees  in  the  Normal  Model  School  of  New  Jersey 
amounted  to  $10,600.  These  large  figures  could  not  be  expected 
anywhere  but  in  cities. 

Theoretically,  a  Normal  School  should  have  both  a  Model  School  in 
the  full  sense  and  a  School  of  Practice — one  of  which  might  be  a  pay 
school  on  account  of  its  extra  cost  and  exceptional  superiority,  and 
the  other  a  public  free  school.  Under  proper  management  the  School 
of  Practice  might  greatiy  surpass  in  excellence  the  great  majority  of 
public  schools.  And  it  may  be  said  also,  that  for  reasons  abready 
given,  a  model  pay-school,  used  as  a  School  of  Practice,  may  be 
made  greatly  superior  to  the  pay -schools  usually  met  with. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ENTRANCE. 

An  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  some  cases  seventeen  years,  a  comp)eten* 
knowledge  of  the  six  primary  branches,  good  health  and  character, 
and  intention  to  teach  in  the  State,  are  universally  required  of  State 
students  for  entrance.  The  students  usually  must  be  recommended  by 
public  school  authorities,  but  where  accommodatipns  are  ample  this  is 
not  always  required.  The  entrance  examinations  are  sometimes  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  make  selection  of  the  best 
candidates,  and  to  save  expense  to  those  who  might  be  rejected  after 
reaching  the  school.  Commonly  no  tuition  fees  are  charged  to  such 
as  enter  in  regular  course. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  statement  however,  which  need  not 
here  be  dwelt  upon.  In  some  cases  entrance  fees  are  charged,  and 
the  money  gradually  refunded  during  the  year,  and  even  extra  allow- 
ances are  made  toward  the  end  of  the  course  to  those  who  have 
signed  an  obligation  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  so  that  the  grad- 
uate has  not  only  fees,  but  also  travelling  expenses  refunded,  with 
possibly  a  few  dollars  over.  The  school  at  Millersville,  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  until  lately  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  gives 
example  of  this  refunding  and  premium  method. 

BOARDING. 

As.  to  the  living  accommodations  of  the  students  both  opinions 
and  practice  differ.  No  case  has  been  observed  in  which  any  pro- 
vision for  boarding  is  made  in  Normal  Schools  situate  in  large  cities. 
But  at  the  Oswego  school,  which  is  in  a  city  of  considerable  size,  a 
boarding  house  is  kept  for  girk,  and  the  male  students  are  left  to 
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shift  for  themselves.  This  arrangement  is  often  met  with  where  both 
sexes  are  in  the  school.  At  Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  it  is  con- 
sidered important  that  the  students  should  all  board  in  the  institution. 
Hence  there  is  a  boarding  house  for  males  and  one  for  females  in  the 
same  lawn,  and  all,  to  the  number  of  some  five  or  six  hundred,  take 
their  meals  together.  The  charges  more  than  cover  cost.  Special 
arrangements  outside,  such  as  messing  clubs,  are  allowed. 

The  boarding  department  is  usually  a  troublesome  feature.  It  is  a 
thing  about  which  every  student  feels  at  liberty  to  complain,  for  every 
one  wants  maximum  comfort  for  minimum  cost. 

But  it  is  gready  to  the  interest  of  the  female  students  particularly 
that  they  should  live  where  they  can  pursue  their  studies  unmolested 
by  others,  and  where  their  own  strong  social  impulses  may  be  suitably 
restrained.  This  can  best  be  done  in  a  Doarding  house  controlled 
and  supervised  by  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  Next  best  to  this 
are  licensed  boarding  houses,  which  come  under  regulations  dictated 
by  the  school  authorities.  Where  messing  clubs  are  allowed,  they, 
too,  should  be  controlled  in  like  manner.  Such  regulations  are  more 
necessary  with  young  ladies  than  with  young  men,  because  they  are 
not  only  more  socially  inclined,  but  they  are  more  liable  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  are  less  able  to  protect  themselves. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  rules  and  regulations  in  order  to  har- 
monize and  unify  the  proceedings,  but  in  the  best  schools  the  rules  of 
conduct  are  few.  Students  know  how  to  behave  themselves,  and 
Normal  students  are  generally  well  behaved,  and  naturally  create  a 
public  sentiment  in  the  institution,  which  demands  good  manners  and 
orderly  deportment  of  all.  It  is  universally  understood  that  any 
student  who  offends  must  make  reparation,  and  if  he  or  she  is  not 
willing  to  apologize  for  misbehaviour,  and  to  behave  habitually  as  a 
gentleman  or  lady  should,  such  a  one  must  leave  the  institution.  And 
so  must  it  be  with  the  idle  and  incompetent.  Continued  presence  at 
the  school  must  imply  good  behaviour  and  successful  study. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

So  far  as  observed  religious  exercises  are  universal  in  Normal 
Schools,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  short  season  of  worship  once  a 
day,  though  there  are  variations  as  to  the  fullness  of  this  exercise.  A 
brief  hymn,  a  few  verses  of  Scripture  (in  some  institutions  •  always 
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from  the  Psalms)  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  constitute  the  whole  religious 
feature  in  some  schools.  In  others— notably  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut — we  observed  a  full  and  hearty  Christian  tone.  The 
New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old  was  read  freely.  The  singing  was 
truly  devotional,  and  the  prayers  were  full,  and  unreservedly  Chris- 
tian throughout.  And  besides  the  daily  worship  were  Bible  classes, 
Prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools  and  Sunday  discourses.  The  at- 
tendance on  the  most  of  these  is  voluntary,  and,  where  compulsory,  a 
student  would  be  excused  on  the  request  of  parents.  We  have  not 
heard  of  any  trouble  on  the  point  of  religious  observance. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  Virginia  Normal  School  should  not  be  materially  different  from 
the  best  Normal  Schoob  elsewhere.  The  aims  of  all  are  the  same, 
and  conditions  similar.  If  after  studying  many  we  should  succeed  in 
making  any  improvement  so  much  the  better.  But  the  substantial 
agreement  among  educators  everywhere,  as  to  what  a  State  Normal 
School  ought  to  be,  seems  to  forbid  any  attempt  at  singularity  in  our  * 
enterprise. 

It  is  easy  to  make  up  a  programme  on  paper,  but  the  actual  school 
in  the  beginning  must  take  its  detailed  shape  from  the  character  of  the 
material  that  is  sent  to  us.  Our  first  business  will  be  to  find  out  what 
these  people  know,  and  what  they  need  to  be  taught,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  successful  teaching. 

Of  course  we  must  have  our  standard  of  admission — say  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  English  grammar,  but  we  must  accept  the  standard 
of  graduation  in  the  country  schools  as  our  standard  of  entrance, 
and  we  will  find  this  to  mean  ordinarily  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  branches,  too  imperfect  to  be  employed  as  the  basis  of  normal 
teaching  without  review. 

Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  review,  in  part  at  least,  all  the  pri- 
mary studies.  These  studies,  apart  from  their  general  uses,  constitute 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  methods  are  made.  Manifestly  we 
cannot  give  the  best  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  geography 
to  persons  who  do  not  themselves  understand  the  first  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  geography ;  and  so  of  other  things,  lower  and  higher. 
Hence  if  such  persons  come  to  us  we  must  either  reject  them,  which 
would  end  in  closing  our  doors,  or  else  impart  to  them  the  necessary 
knowledge.     In  the  review  of  these  studies  attention  should  be  given 
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chiefly  to  elementary  principles,  which  are  most  apt  to  be  neglected 
in  common  schools.  The  teaching  in  our  primary  schools  through- 
out the  State  has  improved,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  improve, 
but  the  day  is  distant  when  the  Normal  School  can  accept  their 
results  as  wholly  satisfactory.  This  day,  as  heretofore  intimated,  has 
not  yet  come  in  any  State,  not  even  in  those  which  have  had  school 
systems  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Indeed  the  constant  growth  of 
didactics,  in  both  theory  and  practice,  must  keep  the  Normal  School 
forever  ahead. 

By  fixing  the  age  for  admission  at  sixteen  and  upwards,  in  addition 
to  the  requisite  attainments,  we  are  thus  assured  of  a  maturity  of 
mind  which  enables  the  student  to  grasp  readily  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  to  move  rapidly  over  the  review  studies,  gathering 
methods  by  example  as  well  as  by  formal  exposition. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  review  of  studies,  in  connection  with  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  them,  will  be  most  highly  appreciated  by 
teachers  who  have  had  experience  enough  in  teaching  to  learn  the 
difficulties  of  the  profession  without  having  kept  at  it  long  enough  to 
become  set  in  their  ways. 

Hence  we  may  set  down,  as  first  principles  in  the  school  work,  that 
our  graduates  mtisi  be  well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  branches 
they  are  certified  as  competent  to  teach,  and  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  them.  And  this  work,  with  practice  in  teaching,  must  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  elementary  English  course  of  two  years. 

But  some  of  these  lines  of  study  should,  for  the  general  culture  of 
the  teacher,  be  pursued,  even  in  the  elementary  course,  beyond  the 
ordinary  primary  curriculum  As  Dr.  McG.  said :  "  A  teacher  should 
not  have  to  take  the  last  sixpence  out  of  his  pocket."  In  the  lan- 
guage department  elocution  and  composition  should  be  made  more 
prominent;  and  there  should  be  some  initiation  into  the  fields  of 
rhetoric  and  literature.  Whether  any  introduction  should  be  made 
to  the  Latin  language  is  a  question  which  perhaps  should  be  ad- 
journed until  it  is  ascertained  whether  there  be  time  for  it. 

The  line  of  Mathematics  should  be  carried  as  far  into  Algebra  and 
Geometry  as  arithmetical  studies  and  a  due  proportion  of  time  will 
admit  of 

In  Natural  Science  geographical  studies  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence. Next  to  which  should  come  hygienic  physiology,  and  so  much 
of  other  scientific  studies  as  can  be  introduced  with  profit.  In  this 
elementary  course,  the  most  that  we  can  hope  for  in  the  line  of  such 
studies  as  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  etc.,  is  to  show  how  they  may 
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be  made  useful  in  giving  object  lessons  to  children,  and  in  exciting  the 
desire,  in  both  teacher  and  children,  to  learn  more  of  nature,  and  to 
study  those  sciences  which  expound  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

The  amount  of  History  pursued  must  be  regulated,  particularly  in 
the  beginning,  by  the  previous  acquirements  of  the  students.  If 
general  history  can  be  introduced  so  much  the  better;  but  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  time  which  can  be  allotted  to  this  class  of 
studies  will  be  consumed  by  United  States  History  and  CoAstitution, 
and  by  special  Virginia  History,  Constitution,  municipal  law  and 
school  law ;  to  which  might  some  day  be  added  criminal  law.  as  sug- 
gested by  Gratz  Brown.' 

The  arts  of  Penmanship,  Linear  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Calis- 
thenics and  Book-keeping  by  single  entry  should  be  taught. 

Didactics,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  should  consti- 
tute the  dominant  idea  of  the  school,  and  should  make  itself  felt  in 
every  class  room,  and  in  the  study  of  every  subject.  If  the  teaching 
of  the  ordinary  branches  be  done  in  the  best  manner,  the  student 
receives  by  example  a  good  lesson  in  teaching  with  every  recitation; 
and  every  instructor  is  expected  to  keep  uppermost  in  the  class  room 
the  pedagogical  idea.  Every  topic  is  studied  with  reference  to  its 
use  in  the  school  room;  and  this  is  an  amazing  help  in  securing 
clearness  of  understanding  and  clearness  of  statement  in  the  student 

But  edtuation  must,  of  course,  be  taught  as  a  special  subject  in  ail 
its  relations — historical,  philosophical  and  practical.  So  much  of  the 
educational  side  of  Mental  Science,  the  practical  side  of  Ethics,  and 
the  relations  between  the  mental  and  the  physical,  as  time  will  admit 
of,  may  be  brought  into  the  elementary  course.  But  during  this 
period  the  philosophy  and  history  of  the  subject  must  yield  to  in- 
struction and  drill  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  primary 
branches.  School  organization  and  discipline,  school  apparatus  and 
furniture,  school  architecture,  and  all  else  included  under  the  general 
tide  of  School  Economy,  must  form  a  part  of  the  elementary  course. 

Such  are  the  subjects  which  should  be  wrought  into  a  two  years' 
course,  at  the  end  of  which  a  diploma  should  be  given,  which  should 
be  accepted  as  a  license  to  teach  a  primary  (including  grammar) 
school  in  any  part  of  the  State  without  farther  examination,  for,  say, 
three  years. 

Such  students  as  have  been  exceptionally  well  taught  before 
coming  might  be  allowed  to  graduate  on  this  course  in  one  year, 
but  never  in  less  than  one  year. 

It  is  best  perhaps  to  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  this  point 
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without  casting  the  studies  into  a  working  scheme,  as  this  would 
probably  have  to  be  changed  to  fit  the  actual  school  we  may  have  to 
operate. 

Besides  the  Elementary,  there  should  be  an  Advanced  Course, 
which  all  who  can  should  be  advised  to  take  for  its  liberalizing  and 
strengthening  effects,  as  well  as  for  qualifying  them  to  teach  the 
higher  branches.  This  course  as  to  the  bulk  of  its  subject-matter, 
need  not  differ  materially  from  an  ordinary  high  school  course. 
English  Language,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  are  carried 
farther,  and  other  languages  introduced.  In  the  manner  of  teaching 
everything,  the  Normal  methods  should  be  followed  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. At  length  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  higher  branches 
has  become  a  distinct  stu'dy. 

The  Science  of  Education,  in  the  Advanced  Course,  should  be 
followed  farther  into  its  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  Physical  and  His- 
torical sources  and  relations;  and  its  applications  in  the  field  of 
practice  should  be  more  specialized — that  is,  adapted  more  specially 
to  the  idiosyncracies  of  individual  children.  The  highest  attainment 
in  teaching  is  not  reached  until  the  teacher  is  able  to  make  a  special 
study  of  each  pupil,  and  to  form  an  ideal  representing  the  perfected 
self-hood  of  the  pupil — hold  it  up  before  him  for  his  study  and  imi- 
tation, and  educate  him  up  to  the  ideal.  How  to  form  this  ideal,  how 
to  use  it  in  education,  how  to  get  control  of  the  wild  nature,  and  by 
appropriate  culture  to  balance  and  strengthen  its  powers  until  the 
outcome  is  the  best  possible  In  each  case  this  is  the  deepest  study 
and  the  noblest  work  of  the  teacher. 

Such  problems,  as  these  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
belong  to  the  higher  grades  of  didactic  study. 

What  is  now  considered  a  special  branch  of  the  general  subject  of 
education,  but  what  will  be  the  all-embracing  subject  at  last,  is  rapidly 
assuming  a  definite  shape.  It  is  one  which  was  urged  by  the  pres- 
ent writer  on  the  attention  of  the  Virginia  Educational  Association 
more  than  once,  and  also  on  the  attention  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  eight  years  ago,  at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore.  It  was  dis- 
cussed under  the  title  of  Ethology,  a  name  first  suggested  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  intended  as  the  name  of  a  proposed  science  which 
should  embody  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of  individual 
character.  These  laws  are  known,  but  they  have  not  been  arranged 
into  a  system,  as  unquestionably  they  should  be  and  will  be ;  and  until 
this  is  done  it  will  be  impossible  to  subject  the  moral  nature  of  a  pupil 
to  the  systematic  and  careful  training  that  we  apply  to  the  intellectual 
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nature.  And  our  educational  system  must  be  deficient  in  symmetry 
until  teachers  are  trained  to  understand  that  the  true  end  and  aim  of 
education  is  the  development  of  character  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Note.— The  above  is  from  a  report  made  to  the  Normal  School  Board  at 
its  meeting  in  Farmville  June  lo.and  is  published  in  the  Educational  Jour- 
nal by  request  of  members  of  the  Board.  The  latter  part  of  the  report  is 
omitted  because  it  presents  a  number  of  details  which  would  not  be  likely 
to  interest  the  public.  * 

W.  H.  R. 

Amerioan  Life— Its  Inflaenoe  od  the  Fablio  Schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT  B.   A.   HINSDALE'S  ADDRESS. 

[The  following  addrees  was  delivered  by  Saperlntendent  HloMlfcle  on  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
new  Weat  Side  High  Schpol  bailding,  ClereUnd,  Ohio,  Jane  12th,  1884.] 

There  are  several  reasons,  Mr.  President,  why  it  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  to  participate  in  these  exercbes.  A  statement  of  these 
reasons  will  form  the  staple  of  my  brief  address : 

First.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  the  completion  of  thb  building,  and  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  built,  is  an  important  event  in  itself.  While 
the  school  system  of  the  city  is  a  unit  in  organization,  in  studies,  and  in  spirit,  there 
%%  still  a  sense  in  which  the  West  High  School  is  the  crown  of  the  West  Side  and 
South  Side  schools.  It  is  true  that  this  school  has  an  honorable  history  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  Mr.  Hopkinson  will  tell  us ;  true  that  it  has  long  done  a 
laborious  and  useful  work  in  the  old  home  that  is  now  to  be  abandoned ;  but  that 
home  has  been  so  long  outgrown,  and  the  demand  for  larger  room  and  better  facili- 
ties has  been  so  urgent,  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to  describe  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
building,  and  the  opening  of  this  new  one,  as  an  event  in  the  educational  history  of 
this  community  well  worthy  of  this  public  recognition.  I  therefore  congratulate  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  West  High  School — I  congratulate  the  pupils  in  the 
grades  below,  who  are  looking  with  interest  and  expectancy  to  this  school — I  con- 
gratulate this  whole  community  on  the  dedication  of  this  building,  so  commodious 
and  so  well  fitted  to  its  work,  to  the  cause  of  high  school  education. 

Then,  secondly.  I  welcome  this  occasion  because  it  brings  here  this  large,  intelli- 
gent and  representative  audience,  and  holds  them  face  to  face  for  an  evening  with 
the  subject  of  popular  education.  Mr.  President,  I  have  for  several  years  seen  and 
deplored  the  tendency  of  the  public  and  public  school  teachers  to  separate  from  each 
other  in  interest  and  in  sympathies.  Possibly  some  will  say  what  I  see  is  imaginary, 
but  to  me  it  is  a  real  and  practical  fact.  Schools  and  pupils  and  teachers  multiply 
apace,  and  the  public  expends  on  them  constantly  increasing  sums  of  money ;  but 
these  facts  do  not  prove  that  the  people  and  the  schools  are  in  that  close  accord  and 
active  sympathy  which  are  so  desirable  and  so  necessary  to  the  best  results.  I  can- 
not resist  the  impression  that  the  personal  interest  of  citizens  generally  in  schools  has 
declined ;  that  they  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  done  in  the  schools  less  per- 
fectly than  in  former  years,  and  that  the  schools  are  more  and  more  left  to  boards  of 
education  on  the  one  part  and  to  professional  teachers  on  the  other.  Visits  of  in- 
spection to  the  schools  become  fewer  as  the  population  increases.     One  of  the  super- 
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intendent's  most  common  experiences  is  to  6nd  that  parents  of  high  intelligence  and 
social  standing  do  not  know  even  the  names  of  their  childrens'  teachers.  The  public 
take  very  little  interest  in  gatherings  of  teachers,  institutes,  associations,  and  conven- 
tions. Whereas,  such  meetings  were  formerly  attended  by  many  citizens,  some  of 
whom  were  themselves  interested  participants  in  the  exercbes,  they  are  now  made 
up  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  of  teachers  and  their  personal  following.  Except  one  man, 
himself  once  actively  employed  in  the  work,  I  can  think  of  no  clergyman  who  ever 
steps  inside  the  doors  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers*  Association ;  nor  can  I 
recall  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  man  of  affairs  who  has  appeared  on  the  programme 
of  the  State  Association  for  several  years.  Moreover,  while  the  public  are  handing 
the  internal  management  of  the  schools  over  to  teachers,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
yielding  to  teachers  a  diminishing  part  in  all  legislative  matters  pertaining  to  schools 
and  to  education.  Verily  it  seems  that  the  teachers  of  Ohio  have  less  weight  with 
the  legislators  of  Ohio  than  they  had  thirty  years  ago.  Now,  if  the  fact  be  as  I  sup- 
pose— if  there  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  public  and  teachers  to  grow  apart — what 
are  the  reasons  ?  This  question  I  cannot  answer,  except  to  speak  of  the  growth  of 
the  division  of  labor  in  American  society  and  the  increasing  absorption  of  all  classes 
in  their  own  affairs.  Again,  if  my  view  of  the  case  is  right,  then  such  an  occasion 
as  this  should  be  doubly  welcomed ;  welcomed  because  it  marks  a  step  in  educa- 
tional progress,  welcomed  because  it  brings  teachers  and  pupils  and  patrons  to- 
gether to  consider  interests,  views,  and  tendencies  that  belong  to  them  in  common. 

Thirdly.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  say  to  these 
good  people,  and  through  the  press  to  a  still  larger  audience,  some  words  concerning 
one  of  the  issues  most  commonly  made  with  the  public  schools.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  current  methods  are  forcing  methods ;  that  the  schools  are  hothouses ;  that  the 
tension  put  upon  both  body  and  mind  is  too  strong ;  that  time  is  not  taken  to  do  the 
best  work ;  that  too  much  b  attempted ;  that  the  mental  temperature  b  too  high — 
propositions  which  mean  much  the  same  thing,  but  that  may  properly  be  stated  sepa- 
rately, because  they  put  the  main  thought  in  different  forms.  Without  insisting  upon 
the  argument  that  there  are  schooU  and  schools ;  that  what  is  true  of  one  school  is 
not  always  true  of  another,  I  wish  to  dbpose  of  the  whole  issue  in  a  frank  statement 
of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  facts.  The  following  propositions  will  sum  up  all  the 
truth  held  in  these  criticisms. 

American  education  is  a  part  of  American  life ;  the  American  school  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  American  society,  and  it  beats  with  the  same  pulse.  What,  then, 
is  true  of  American  society,  in  so  far  as  we  are  here  concerned  with  it  ? 

Says  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  :  '*  The  race  to  which  we  as  a  people  belong  b  not  an  in- 
dolent race.  Look  at  its  history,  and  study  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  its  achieve- 
ments. Why  has  it  done  all  thb  ?  What  would  it  have  done  if  it  had  not  had  am- 
bition and  aspiration  and  much  heart-hunger?  Have  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  races  been  the  most  discontented  of  races  on  the  planet  ?  What  contented 
race  is  there  that  has  accomplbhed  anything  for  which  mankind  are  the  better  ?  Our 
civilization  rewards  the  workman  who  b  looking  beyond  the  machine  he  is  using  to 
a  better  one  that  he  has  conceived  in  his  mind.  Arkwright,  Whitney,  Fulton, 
Stephenson,  Morse  and  Bessemer  are  held  in  high  honor  as  heroes  in  the  conquest 
over  nature.'' 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  shows  that  Americans  are  the  most  dbcontented  and  restless 
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division  of  th^  Saxon-Norman  race.     Speaking  of  an  American's  first  impressions  on 
returning  home  from  Germany,  he  «ays : 

« We  breathe  a  trifle  faster  [than  the  German],  the  heart  beats  somewhat  quicker, 
and  all  vital  processes  are  accelerated.    We  consume  our  reserve  physical  forces,  and 
overdo  more  frequently,  easily,  and  unconsciously.     The  nervous  system  begins  to 
grow  more  active,  and  perhaps  we  feel  less  poise ;  a  slight  sense  of  restlessness  and 
haste  grows  not  infrequently  on  a  nervous  person.     In  some  cases  beer  and  wine, 
which  may  have  been  used  constantly. with  impunity  abroad,  must  be  given  up  on  re- 
turning.    If  we  rest,  we  find  ourselves  beating  lime  with  hands,  feet  or  head ;  or,  in- 
stead of  storing  it  up,  love  to  let  our  surplus  energy  trickle  off  by  the  intermittent 
propulsion  of  a  rocking-chair — an  abomination  almost  unknown  on  the  Continent 
Our  very  speech  often  seems  a  trifle  more  rapid  and  emphatic ;  and  our  gestures,  if 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  gesticulating,  are  a  little  more  florid  and  demonstrative.    The 
appetite  improves,  digestion  is  quite  commonly  better,  and  ladies  have  assured  me 
that  their  complexions  were  benefited  on  returning.     I  have  seen  a  file  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  small  German  boys  just  as  they  marched  out  of  the  school-house  at 
noon,  almost  unbroken  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  and  I  observed  several  hundred 
little  girls  at  the  Victoria  School  in  Berlin,  during  an  out-door  recess,  and  did  not  see 
one  run,  or  skip,  or  do  anything  a  lady  might  not  have  done,  although  they  were  al- 
lowed perfect  freedom.     Here,  even  older  school  girls  play  very  active  and  often  ex- 
citing games,  or,  what  is  worse,  get  together  and  giggle  uncontrollably ;  this,  for  a 
type  of  constitution  quite  common  here,  is  nothing  less  than  a  mild  form  of  debauch. 
Pedestrians,  cars,  and  even  horses,  go  faster.     Feelings,  passions,  desires  and  ambi- 
tions are  more  intense,  and  expressed  with  less  restraint,  and  most  of  them  gratified 
more  freely.     For  any  other  temperament  the  alternative  of  teetotalism  or  inebriation 
would  be  absurd ;  here  k  is  often  real  and  pressing.     Finally,  every  young  man  feels 
that  if  he  do  not  become  President,  it  will  be  because  he  did  not  try  to  be,  or  else  be- 
cause his  own  abilities  are  at  fault.    These  are  some  of  the  causes  why  we  are  the 
most  sanguine,  the  brightest,  most  plucky,  and  perhaps  most  cheerful,  people  in 
the  world." 

Our  inherited  Saxon  push,  our  physical  environment,  our  boundless  opportunities, 
and  the  character  of  our  institutions,  in  respect  to  courage,  audacity,  enterprise,  and 
many  forms  of  achievement,  make  us  a  people  by  ourselves.  It  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  field  of  life  in  which  our  characteristic  energy,  impatience  and  nervousness  do 
not  show  themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  the  average  American  attempts  more  work, 
and  does  more  work,  than  any  other  average  man  in  the  world.  To  quote  Dr.  Hall 
once  more : 

"  Again,  we  are  perhaps  the  hardest  workers  in  the  world.  Whatever  he  may  say 
of  its  quality,  the  German  ofiicial  or  man  of  business  is  always  appalled  at  the  quan- 
tity of  work  his  compeer  here  can  turn  ofi"  in  a  given  time.  We  may  be  bom  larger, 
carry  less  flesh,  mature  earlier,  dry  up  and  decay  younger,  than  the  Germans;  but  in 
despatch,  executive  ability,  impromptu  practical  judgment,  we  as  far  excel  them  as 
they  excel  us  in  science  and  philosophy.  Business  here  seems  to  not  a  few  Germans 
.  of  average  intelligence  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  only  as  a  grand  money  hunt, 
which  is  so  absorbing  that  it  leaves  men  no  leisure  for  culture,  domestic  enjoyment, 
or  even  for  needed  rest,  eating,  etc.  The  most  popular  of  even  our  festivals,  it  is 
said,  is  an  industrial  exposition.  No  nation  so  young  was  ever  so  rich,  although  less 
wealth  has  ruined  maturer  ones." 
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These  things  are  perfectly  well  understood  abroad.  America  is  a  gauge  for  meas- 
uring the  most  energetic  communities  of  the  Old  World.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  is  some- 
times called  **  America  and  water."  We  suspect  it  is  <*  America  and  very  little 
water/'  says  Mr.  W*alter  Bagehot.  '*  In  its  own  pursuits,  in  commerce,  we  question 
whether  New  York  itself  is  more  intensely  eager  than  Liverpool ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  be/*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  remarks  at  the  dinner 
given  him  in  New  York,  in  December,  1882,  have  not  yet  been  forgotten,  and  I  need 
not  quote  them. 

Now,  history  has  charged  a  good  deal  to  the  American  spirit;  but,  fortunately,  has 
credited  that  spirit  with  more.  It  has  wrought  some  harm,  but  more  good.  Unfor- 
tunately, its  worst  effects  appear  in  the  highest  fields  of  effort,  where  time  and  labor 
are  so  indispensable — in  science,  literature,  philosophy,  art  and  education.  Powers, 
the  sculptor,  in  answering  why  he  worked  in  Rome  and  not  in  the  United  States,  said 
the  American  genius  is  too  ardent  and  impatient  for  high  art ;  that  in  America  one 
always  hears  the  *'  crack  of  the  whip  behind  him  ;*'  that  an  artist  cannot  live 
in  such  a  country  without  sharing  its  spirit ;  and  that  in  consequence  he  sought  the 
repose  of  Italy  and  of  Rome.  The  tension  in  our  schools  is  too  high,  to  the  extent 
that  the  tension  of  our  business  and  of  our  social  life  is  too  high.  I  mean  relatively, 
of  course.  That  the  popular  school  should  partake  of  the  popular  genius  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  I  believe  perfectly  true ;  but  the  proposition  that  public  school  teachers 
have  set  off  a  preserve  of  their  own,  which  they  have  filled  with  new  methods  and  a 
strange  spirit — ^when  we  come  to  look  at  it  will  not  bear  examination. 

Here  it  will  be  interesting  to  raise  the  question :  How  do  our  public  schoob  com- 
pare, as  respects  their  genius,  with  our  other  schools  ?  I  answer,  the  prevalent  spirit 
is  felt  and  seen  in  our  education  as  a  whole.  Among  its  signs  are  meagre  prepara- 
tion for  college,  short  courses  of  study,  superficial  teaching,  the  disposition  to  equal- 
ize schools  that  hold  "  commencements,"  to  hold  that  a  degree  is  a  degree,  and  a 
diploma  a  diploma,  and  the  large  patronage  of  the  poorest  of  the  colleges.  Other 
signs  are  the  origin  and  growth  of  schools  of  high-sounding  names  and  of  lofty  pre- 
tensions that  supply  the  demand  for  poor  education,  thereby  increasing  the  demand. 
No  one  knows  how  many  "  normal  schools ''  and  <<  institutes "  there  are  in  the 
country  that  claim  to  do  the  work  of  a  college  in  a  better  way  in  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  time.  Still  other  signs  of  the  same  spirit  are  our  schools  of  law  and  of 
medicine,  which,  as  classes,  are  below  our  colleges.  The  theological  schoob  are  on 
a  better  footing  as  respects  the  preparation  that  they  require  and  the  training  that  they 
give,  perhaps  because  they  are  more  widely  separated  from  affiiirs. 

How  did  the  characteristic  American  spirit  get  into  the  American  school  ?  Mainly 
in  two  ways.  First,  much  of  it  flowed  in  unconsciously  to  all  parties.  The  teach- 
ers and  the  pupils  share  this  spirit;  they  have  the  greater  activity  and  less  poise,  the 
quicker  heart-beat  and  the  accelerated  vital  processes  that  belong  to  the  vast  society 
from  which  they  come.  Secondly,  the  prevalent  spirit  has  been  poured  into  the 
schoob  intentionally  and  consciously  by  the  public ;  the  expanded  courses  of  study 
in  the  schoob,  the  attenuated  teaching,  the  anxiety  to  promote  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade,  so  far  as  it  comes  from  conscious  effort,  is  more  the  work  of  the  public  than  of 
teachers.  In  a  less  direct  sense  the  same  is  true  of  the  frequent  examinations  and 
other  excessive  stimulants  to  study  that  are  sometimes  employed.  Teachers  as  a  class 
are  open  to  criticism  in  two  particulars.     They  are  the  professional  popular  educators 
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of  the  country ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  expert  knowledge  of  their  work ;  and  it 
may  be  said  they  should  have  offered  a  firmer  resistance  to  outside  pressure.  Far- 
ther, it  must  be  said  that  teachers  have  sometimes  led  the  movement  for  wider 
expansion  and  stronger  stimulation.  Naturally,  teachers  magnify  their  work,  like 
other  people ;  they  like  to  succeed,  and  do  not  like  to  fail ;  and  they  have  sometimes 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  measuring  success  and  failure  by  wrong  standards — ooq- 
founding  ends  and  means. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that  the  school  is  a  much  more  prominent  factor  in 
society  than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago.  It  occupies  more  of  the  child's  time, 
absorbs  more  of  his  energy,  and  fills  an  altogether  larger  place  in  his  life.  Then 
the  graded  system  has  some  evil  to  answer  for,  as  well  as  much  good.  It  makes  the 
sense  of  disappointment  arising  from  failure  to  secure  promotions  especially  keen  and 
bitter.  In  the  old-fashioned  school  the  steps  of  the  child's  progress  were  not  very 
plainly  marked.  Now,  however,  they  are  clearly  disclosed  to  everybody  who  cares 
to  see  them ;  and  the  fear  of  failure  **  to  pass  '*  sometimes  becomes  a  demon  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  households.  Demands  that  children  who  have  failed  shall  "  be 
passed,''  are  frequently  and  persistently  made  at  the  Superintendent's  office.  Some 
parents  seem  to  think  that  position  or  grade,  and  not  preparation  and  fitness,  is  the 
great  matter,  and  they  regard  the  superintendent  or  teacher  who  refuses  promotion  as 
a  selfish  and  cruel  gatekeeper,  who  denies  the  child  entrance  to  green  fields  filled 
with  golden  fruits.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  blameworthy  in  the  ambition  of  pupils 
and  parents ;  kept  within  bounds  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  lack  of  ambition  means 
lack  of  effort  and  progress,  and  is  essentially  un-American;  but  whereas  some  pa- 
rents would  render  good  service  to  their  children  by  more  stimulation,  others  would 
render  good  service  by  repressing  energies  that  are  now  over  excited. 

I  shall  cherish  the  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  these  remarks  may  lead  to  thought  on 
these  important  subjects— especially  the  need  of  fuller  co-operation  between  citizens, 
school  boards  and  teachers,  in  the  grand  work.  On  a  former  occasion  I  ventured  to 
call  the  public,  the  board,  and  the  teacher  the  **  three  estates  of  the  public  school 
realm,"  and  asserted  that  the  health  and  happiness  and  progress  of  the  realm  can  be 
promoted  only  by  the  joint  and  combined  efforts  of  all  the  estates. 


What  is  a  Liberal  Edaoation?'*' 

The  general  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  rise  of  new  literature,  arts  and  sciences 
during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  made  it  necessary  to  define  anew 
liberal  education,  and  hence  to  enlarge  the  signification  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  which  is  the  customary  evidence  of  a  liberal  education.  Already  the  meaning 
of  this  ancient  degree  has  quietly  undergone  many  serious  modifications;  it  ought 
now  to  be  fundamentally  and  openly  changed. 

The  course  of  study  which  terminates  in  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ordinarily 
covers  from  seven  to  ten  years,  of  which  four  are  spent  in  college  and  three  to  six  at 

*  This  paper  was  read  on  the  22d  of  February  laat  before  the  membera  of  the  John*  Hopkini  Vai- 
venlty,  an  inatitutloD  which  fh>m  the  atart  haa  effectually  promoted  fliany  of  the  reforms  heraio  ad- 
vocated. 
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school ;  and  ihis  long  course  is,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
I  wish  to  demonstrate,  first,  that  the  number  of  school  and  college  studies  admissible 
with  equal  weight  or  rank  for  this  highly  valued  degree  needs  to  be  much  enlarged; 
secondly,  that  among  admissible  subjects  a  considerable  range  of  choice  should  be 
allowed  from  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  choice  is  now  generally  permitted ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  existing  order  of  studies  should  be  changed  in  important  re- 
spects. 

The  first  subject  which,  as  I  conceive,  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  of  equal  aca- 
demic value  or  rank  with  any  subject  now  most  honored,  is  the  English  language  and 
literature.  When  Greek  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  English  was  just  acquiring  a 
literary  form ;  but  when  Greek  had  won  its  present  rank  among  the  liberal  arts, 
Shakspere  had  risen,  the  English  language  was  formed,  and  Englbh  literature  was 
soon  to  become  the  greatest  of  modem  literatures.  How  does  it  stand  now,  with  its 
immense  array  of  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  commentators,  critics,  satirists,  dram- 
atists, novelists,  and  orators  ?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  English  literature  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  amplest,  most  various,  and  most  splendid  literature  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  the  English  language  that  it  is  the 
language  of  that  literature.  Greek  literature  compares  with  English  as  Homer  com- 
pares with  Shakspere — that  is,  as  infantile  with  adult  civilization.  It  may  further  be 
said  of  the  English  language  that  it  is  the  native  tongue  of  nations  which  are  pre- 
eminent in  the  world  by  force  of  character,  enterprise,  and  wealth,  and  whose  politi- 
cal and  social  institutions  have  a  higher  moral  interest  and  greater  promise  than  any 
which  mankind  has  hitherto  invented.  To  the  original  creations  of  English  genius 
are  to  be  added  translations  into  English  of  all  the  masterpieces  of  other  literatures, 
sacred  and  profane.  It  b  a  very  rare  scholar  who  has  not  learned  much  more  about 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  through  English  than  through  Hebrew,  Greek 
,or  Latin. 

And  now,  with  all  this  wonderful  treasure  within  reach  of  our  youth,  what  is  the 
position  of  American  schools  and  collies  in  regard  to  teaching  English?  Has  Eng- 
lish literature  the  foremost  place  in  the  programmes  of  schools?  By  no  means.  At 
best  only  a  subordinate  place,  and  in  many  kchoob  no  place  at  all.  Does  English 
take  equal  rank  with  Greek  or  Latin  in  our  colleges?  By  no  means;  not  in  the 
number  and  rank  of  the  teachers,  nor  in  the  consideration  in  which  the  subject  is 
held  by  faculty  and  students,  nor  in  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  it  by  a 
candidate  for  a  degree.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  American  colleges  made  no 
demand  upon  candidates  for  admission  in  regard  to  knowledge  of  English ;  and  now 
that  some  colleges  make  a  small  requirement  in  English,  the  chief  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations is  to  demonstrate  the  woful  ignorance  of  their  own  language  and  literature 
which  prevails  among  the  picked  youth  of  the  country.  Shall  we  be  told,  as  usual, 
that  the  best  way  to  learn  English  is  to  study  Latin  and  Greek?  The  answer  is, 
that  the  facts  do  not  corroborate  this  improbable  hypothesis.  American  youth  in 
large  numbers  study  Latin  and  Greek,  but  do  not  thereby  learn  English.  Moreover, 
thb  hypothesis  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  literatures.  Shall  we  also  be  told,  as 
usual,  that  no  linguistic  discipline  can  be  got  out  of  the  study  of  the  native  language  ? 
How,  then,  was  the  Greek  mind  trained  in  language?  Shall  we  be  told  that  knowl- 
edge of  English  literature  should  be  picked  up  without  systematic  effort?    The  an- 
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swer  is — fint,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  knowledge  is  not  picked  up  by  American 
youth ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  never  was  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be,  the  acquisition  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  English  literature  being  not  an  easy 
but  a  laborious  undertaking  for  an  average  youth — not  a  matter  of  entertaining  read* 
ing,  but  of  serious  study.  Indeed,  there  is  no  subject  in  which  competent  guidance 
and  systematic  instruction  are  of  greater  value.  For  ten  years  past  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  been  trying,  first,  to  stimulate  the  preparatory  schools  to  give  attention  to 
English,  and  secondly,  to  develop  and  improve  its  own  instruction  in  that  depart* 
ment;  but  its  success  has  thus  far  been  very  moderate.  So  little  attention  is 
paid  to  English  at  the  preparatory  schools  that  half  of  the  time,  labor  and  money 
which  the  University  spends  upon  English  must  be  devoted  to  the  mere  elements  of 
the  subject.  Moreover,  this  very  year  at  Harvard  less  than  half  as  much  instruction, 
of  proper  university  grade,  is  offered  in  English  as  in  Greek  or  in  Latin.  The  expe- 
rience of  all  other  colleges  and  universities  resembles  in  this  respect  that  of  Harvard. 
********* 

Tne  next  subjects  for  which  I  claim  a  position  of  academic  equality  with  Greek  and 
Latin  and  Mathematics  are  French  and  German.  This  claim  rests  not  on  the  useful- 
n^s  of  these  languages  to  couriers,  tourists,  or  commercial  travelers,  and  not  on  their 
merit  as  languages,  but  on  the  magnitude  and  worth  of  the  literatures,  and  on  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  facility  in  reading  these  languages  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble to  a  scholar,  whatever  may  be  his  department  of  study.  Until  within  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  scholarship  had  a  common  language,  the  Latin ; 
so  that  scholars  of  all  the  European  nationalities  had  a  perfect  means  of  communica- 
tion, whether  in  speaking,  writing,  or  printing.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of 
nationality,  and  the  development  of  national  literatures,  have  brought  about  the  aban- 
donment of  Latin  as  the  common  language  of  learning,  and  imposed  on  every  stu- 
dent who  would  go  beyond  the  elements  of  his  subject  the  necessity  of  acquiring  at 
least  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  besides  Latin.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
vanced student  of  our  day  can  dispense  with  Latin  better  than  with  French,  German, 
or  English ;  for,  although  the  antiquated  publications  in  any  science  may  be  printed 
m  Latin,  the  recent  (which  will  probably  contain  all  that  is  best  in  the  old)  will  be 
found  printed  in  one  of  these  modem  languages.  I  cannot  state  too  strongly  the  in- 
dispensableness  of  both  French  and  German  to  the  American  or  English  student. 
Without  these  languages  he  will  be  much  worse  off  in  respect  to  communicating  with 
his  contemporaries  than  was  the  student  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  could  read 
and  speak  Latin  ;  for  through  Latin  the  student  of  the  year  1684  jcould  put  himself 
into  direct  communication  with  all  contemporary  learning.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  American  scholars  as  to  the  need  of  mastering 
these  two  languages  in  youth.  The  philologists,  archaeologists,  metaph3rsicians,  phy- 
sicians, physicists,  naturalists,  chemists,  economists,  engineers,  architects,  artists,  and 
musicians,  all  agree  that  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  indispensable  to  the  in- 
telligent pursuit  of  any  one  of  their  respective  subjects  beyond  its  elements.  Every 
college  professor  who  gives  a  thorough  course  of  instruction — no  matter  in  what  de- 
partment— finds  himself  obliged  to  refer  his  pupils  to  French  and  German  authori- 
ties. In  the  reference  library  of  any  modern  laboratory,  whether  of  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, physiology,  pathology,  botany  or  zoology,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  will  be 
found  to  be  in  French  or  German.     The  working  library  of  the  philologist,  archeol- 
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ogist  or  historian  teaches  the  same  lesson.  Without  a  knowledge  of  ihese  two  ko» 
guages  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  experience  of  the  world  upon  any  modern  indos- 
trial,  social  or  financial  question,  or  to  master  any  profession  which  depends  upon 
applications  of  modem  science.  I  arge  no  utilitarian  argamcQt,  but  rest  the  QMms 
of  French  and  German  for  admission  to  complete  academic  e4]uality  on  the  copious* 
ness  and  merit  of  the  literatures,  and  the  indispensableness  of  the  langusiires  to  all 
scholars. 

#*  *  *  *  *  ik  *  It 

The  next  subject  which  demands  an  entirely  different  position  from  that  it  now 
occupies  in  American  schools  and  colleges  is  history.  If  any  study  h  liberal  imd 
liberalizing,  it  is  the  modem  study  of  history — the  study  of  the  passJonSf  opmionSj 
beliefs,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  of  different  races  or  communities,  and  of  ibe  joy»^ 
sufferings,  conflicts  and  achievements  of  mankind.  Philology  atid  polite  litemture 
arrogate  the  title  of  the  "  humanities' ^  but  what  study  can  so  justly  daim  that  hon- 
orable title  as  the  study  which  deals  with  the  actual  experience  on  this  c^uth  of  ^^ocial 
and  progressive  man?  What  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  so  u^seful  to  a  legislator,  ad- 
ministrator, journalist,  publicist,  philanthropist  or  philosopher  as  a  well-ordered 
knowledge  of  history  ?  If  the  humanity  or  liberality  of  a  ^tudy  depends  upon  its 
power  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  the  student,  quicken  his 
sympathies,  impel  him  to  the  side  of  troth  and  virtue,  and  make  him  loathe  falsehood 
and  vice,  no  study  can  be  more  humane  or  liberal  than  hbtory.  These  being  the  just 
claims  of  history  in  general,  the  history  of  the  community  and  nation  to  which  we  be- 
long has  a  still  more  pressing  claim  upon  our  attention.  That  study  shows  the  yotir^ 
the  springs  of  public  honor  and  dishonor:  sets  before  them  the  national  failing,  weak- 
nesses, and  sins;  warns  them  against  future  dangers  by  exhibiting  the  losses  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  past;  enshrines  in  their  hearts  the  national  heroes;  and  strengthens  in 
them  the  precious  love  of  country.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  England,  at  least,  would  hold  an  important  place  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  American  schoob  and  colleges,  and  that  no  subject  would  occupy  a  more 
dignified  position  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  than  history  in  reitpcct  to  the 
ntunber  and  rank  of  its  teachers.  The  facts  do  not  accord  with  this  natural  supposi  - 
tbn.  The  great  majority  of  American  colleges  (there  are  nearly  four  hundred  of 
them)  make  no  requirements  in  history  for  admission,  and  have  no  teacher  of  hinory 
whatever.  Lest  it  be  imagined  that  this  can  be  tme  only  of  inferior  colleges,  I  will 
mention  that  in  so  old  and  well-established  a  college  as  Dartmouth  there  is  no  teacher 
of  history,  whether  professor,  tutor,  or  temporary  instractor ;  while  in  so  excellent  an 
institution  as  Princeton  there  is  only  one  professor  of  history  against  three  of  Greeks 
and  this  single  professor  includes  political  science  with  history  in  his  teaching.  No 
institution  which  calls  itself  a  college  expects  to  do  without  a  professor  of  Greek,  or 
of  Latin,  or  of  mathematics;  but  nearly  all  of  them  do  without  a  tesicher  oi  history. 
The  example  of  the  colleges  governs  the  preparatory  schools.  When  you  rig  men 
who  are  interested  in  historical  study  ask  me  if  it  would  be  atlvbable  for  therm  to  fit 
themselves  to  teach  history  for  a  livelihood,  I  am  obliged  to  ^ay  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  impradence  on  their  part,  there  being  only  an  inllnitesimal  demsind  for 
competent  teachers  of  history  in  our  whole  country.  This  humiliated  condition  of 
history  is  only  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  old  practice,  which  still  obtains  at 
some  colleges  (Harvard  College,  for  instance),  of  demanding  frotfi  ali  candidates  for 
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admission  a  small  amount  of  Greek  ^  and  Roman  history — as  much  as  a  clever  bo; 
could  commit  to  memory  in  three  or  four  days.  One  hardly  knows  which  most  to 
wonder  at  in  this  requirement,  the  selection  of  topic  or  the  minuteness  of  the  amooat. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  the  great  subject  of  history  holds  no  proper  place  in  Americas 
education  ? 

Closely  allied  to  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  the  new  science  called  political 
economy,  or  public  economics.  I  say  the  new  science,  because  Smith's  '*  Wealth  oi 
Nations"  was  not  published  until  1776;  Malthus's  *'  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Pop 
ulation*'  only  appeared  in  1798;  and  Ricardo's  "  Political  Economy  and  Taxation" 
in  181 7.  The  subject  is  related  to  history,  inasmuch  as  it  gleans  its  most  important 
facts  by  the  study  of  the  institutions  and  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  the  past; 
it  b  the  science  of  wealth  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  methods  by  which  private  or 
national  wealth  is  accumulated,  protected,  enjoyed,  and  distributed ;  and  it  is  con- 
nected with  ethics  in  that  it  deals  with  social  theories  and  the  moral  efiTects  of  e«» 
nomic  conditions.  In  some  of  its  aspects  it  were  better  called  the  science  of  the 
health  of  nations;  for  its  results  show  how  nations  might  happily  grow  and  live  in 
conformity  with  physical  and  moral  laws.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complex  and  difficah 
of  the  sciences  of  which  modem  education  has  to  take  account,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  introduced  too  early  into  the  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ; 
but  when  it  is  introduced,  enough  of  it  should  be  offered  to  the  student  to  enable  \nm 
to  get  more  than  a  smattering. 

When  we  consider  how  formidable  are  the  industrial,  social  and  political  probleas 
with  which  the  next  generation  must  grapple — whenf  we  observe  how  inequalities  of 
condition  increase,  notwithstanding  the  general  acceptance  of  theories  of  equality; 
how  population  irresistibly  tends  to  huge  agglomerations  in  spite  of  demonstrations 
that  such  agglomerations  are  physically  and  morally  unhealthy ;  how  the  univenal 
thirst  for  the  enjoyments  of  life  grows  hotter  and  hotter  and  is  not  assuaged  ;  how 
the  relations  of  government  to  society  become  constantly  more  and  more  complicatedf 
while  the  governing  capacity  of  men  does  not  seem  to  increase  proportionably ;  and 
how  free  institutions  commit  to  masses  of  men  the  determination  of  public  policy  to 
regard  to  economic  problems  of  immense  diflSculty,  such  as  the  problems  concerning 
tariffs,  banking,  currency,  the  domestic  carrying  trade,  foreign  commerce,  and  the  in- 
cidence of  taxes — we  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  offering  to  lai^ge 
numbers  of  American  students  ample  facilities  for  learning  all  that  is  known  of  eco- 
nomic science. 

The  last  subject  for  which  I  claim  admission  to  the  magic  circle  of  the  liberal  arts 
is  natural  science.  All  the  subjects  which  the  sixteenth  pentury  decided  were  libera], 
and  all  the  subjects  which  I  have  heretofore  ciiscussed  are  studied  in  books  ;  but  nat- 
ural science  is  to  be  studied,  not  in  books  but  in  things.  The  student  of  languages, 
letters,  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  or  political  economy,  reads  books  or 
listens  to  the  words  of  his  teacher.  The  student  of  natural  science  scrutinizes, 
touches,  weighs,  measures,  analyzes,  dissects  and  watches  things.  By  these  ex- 
ercises his  powers  of  observation  and  judgment  are  trained,  and  he  acquires 
the  precious  habit  of  observing  the  appearances,  transformations  and  processes  of 
nature.  like  the  hunter  and  the  artist,  he  has  open  eyes  and  an  educated  judg- 
ment in  seeing.     He  is  at  home  in  some  large  tract  of  nature's  domain.     Finally,  he 
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ftcqatres  the  scienti^c  method  of  ^iidy  iq  the  field,  where  that  method  wa^  originally 
perfected.  In  our  day  the  spirit  in  which  a  true  scholar  will  study  Indian  arruw- 
headj,  cuneiform  inscriptions j^  or  reptile  iracksi  in  sandstone^  h  one  and  the  siune, 
ftU hough  these  objects  bdong  respectively  to  three  separate  <>cieace$ — jrchcCalogyp 
philology,  and  paJ;ixintology.  But  what  Lsthls  spirit  ?  It  h  the  patient,  cautious,  sin- 
cere, self-directingspiritofoaturaL^clence,  Oneofthe  best  of  1  i  vi  ng  c  1  ass  l  ;al  schoUrs 
— Professor  Jebb^  of  Glasgow^^states  this  fact  In  the  following  forcible  words:  "The 
diffusion  of  that  which  Is  specially  named  iclence  has  at  the  same  lime  spread  abroad 
the  only  spirit  in  which  ^ny  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  prosecuted  to  a  result  of  la^^ting 
intellectual  valued'  Again ,  the  arts  built  upon  chemistry^  physics »  botany,  Eoology 
and  geology  are  chief  factors  In  the  civilisation  of  our  time,  and  are  growing  in  ma- 
terial and  naorat  influence  at  a  marvelous  rate.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
they  have  wrought  wonderful  changes  in  the  physical  relations  of  man  io  the  earth 
which  h^  inhabits^  in  national  demarkations.  In  mdustiial  organ izat Ion » in  govern- 
mental functions,  and  in  the  modes  of  domestic  life,  and  they  will  certainly  do  as 
much  for  the  twentieth  century  as  they  have  done  for  ours«  They  are  not  simply 
mechanitral  or  material  forces  ;  they  are  also  moral  forces  of  great  intensity^  I  main- 
tain rhat  the  young  science  which  has  already  given  to  all  sciences  a  new  u.nd  better 
spirit  and  method,  and  to  civilization  new  powers  and  resources  of  InRnite  range,  de- 
serves to  be  admitted  with  all  possible  honors  to  the  circle  of  the  liberal  arts ;  and  that 
a  study  Btted  to  train  noble  faculties,  which  are  not  trained  by  the  studies  now  chiefly 
pursued  in  youth,  ought  to  be  admitted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  the  academic 
curriculum. 

The  wise  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  look  the  beat  intellectual  and  moral  ma- 
terials existing  in  their  day — namely,  the  classical  literatures,  mathematics,  and  sys- 
tematic theology- — and  made  of  them  the  substance  of  the  education  which  they  called 
liberal.  When  we  take  the  best  intellectual  and  mor^l  materials  of  their  day  and  of 
ours  lo  make  up  the  list  of  subjects  worthy  to  rank  as  liberal,  and  to  be  studied  for 
discipline,  ought  we  to  omit  that  natural  science  which  in  its  outcome  supplies  some 
of  the  most  Important  forces  of  modem  civilization  ?  We  do  omit  it.  I  do  not  know 
a  single  preparatory  school  in  this  country  in  which  natural  science  has  an  adequate 
place,  or  any  approach  to  an  adequate  place,  although  some  beginnings  have  lately 
been  made.  There  is  very  little  proht  In  studying  natural  science  In  a  book  as  if  it 
were  grammar  or  history ;  for  nothing  of  the  peculiar  discipline  which  the  proper 
study  of  science  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  that  way,  although  some  Information  on 
scientific  subjects  may  be  so  acquired*  tn  most  colleges  a  Utile  scientific  Information 
is  offered  to  the  student  through  lectures  and  the  use  of  manuals,  but  no  scientific 
training.  The  science  Is  rarely  introduced  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year;  generally 
It  begins  only  with  the  junior  yearj  by  which  time  the  mind  of  the  student  has  become 
so  set  in  the  habits  which  the  study  of  languages  and  mathematics  engenders,  that  he 
finds  great  difBculty  in  gr^Lsping  the  scientiiic  method.     It  seems   to  him  absurd  to  -.- 

perform  experiments  or  make  dissections,     dan  he  not  read  In  a  book  or  see  in  a  ■n 

picture  what  the  results  will  be?  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  dlspropotionate  de- 
vdopment  of  the  young  mind  on  ihe  side  of  Imguistic  and  abstract  reasoning  is  to 
introduce  into  school  courses  of  study  a  fair  amount  of  training  In  sciences  of  obser- 
vation. Over  against  four  langiaages,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  the  elements 
of  history,  there  most  be  set  some  accurate  study  of  things.     Were  other  argument 
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needed,  I  should  find  it  in  the  great  addition  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  which  results 
from  an  early  acquaintance  and  constant  intimacy  with  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
external  nature.     For  boy  and  man  this  intimacy  is  a  source  of  ever  fresh  delight. 

To  the  list  of  studies  which  the  sixteenth  century  called  liberal,  I  would  therefore 
add,  as  studies  of  equal  rank,  English,  French,  German,  history,  political  ecooomy, 
£ind  natural  science,  not  one  of  which  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  mature  form 
when  the  definition  of  liberal  education,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  laid  down.  In  a 
large  university  many  other  languages  and  sciences  will  be  objects  of  study;  I  con 
fine  myself  here  to  those  studies  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  most  desirable  in  au  or- 
dinary college.  We  are  now  in  position  to  consider  how  the  necessity  for  allowing 
choice  among  studies  has  arisen. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  three  principal  propositions  which  I  wish  to  demonstrate 
— namely,  that  earlier  choice  should  be  allowed  among  coordinate  studies,  and  that  the 
existing  order  of  studies  needs  to  be  modified — may  be  treated  much  more  briefly 
than  the  first  proposition,  although  in  them  lies  the  practical  application  of  the  whole 
discussion.  When  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  taken  all  the  sciences  known 
to  their  generation  to  make  up  their  curriculum  of  liberal  study,  the  sum  was  not  so 
large  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  student  to  cover  the  whole  ground  effectually. 
But  if  the  list  of  liberal  arts  is  extended,  as  I  have  urged,  it  is  manifest  that  no  man 
can  cover  the  whole  ground  and  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  subject.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  student  to  choose  among  many  coordinate  studies  the 
few  to  which  he  will  devote  himself.  In  a  vain  endeavor  to  introduce  at  least  some 
notions  about  the  new  sciences  into  the  curriculum  of  the  year  1600,  the  managers  of 
American  colleges  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  student  to  get  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  any  subject  whatever.  The  student  has  a  better  chance  to  learn  Greek  and 
Latin  than  anjrthing  else ;  but  he  does  not  get  instruction  enough  in  these  languages 
to  enable  him  to  master  them.  In  no  other  subject  can  he  possibly  get  beyond  the 
elements,  if  he  keep  within  the  official  schedule  of  studies.  Consider  what  sort  of 
an  idea  of  metaphysics  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  text-book  of  moderate  size,  into 
which  the  whole  vast  subject  has  been  filtered  through  one  preoccupied  mind;  or  of 
physics  from  a  short  course  of  lectures  and  a  little  manual  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pages  prepared  by  a  teacher  who  is  not  himself  an  investigator;  or  of  political  econ- 
omy from  a  single  short  treatise  by  an  author  not  of  the  first  rank.  These  are  not 
imaginary  sketches ;  they  are  described  from  life.  Such  are  the  modes  of  dealing 
with  these  sciences  which  prevail  in  the  great  majority  of  American  colleges.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  this  great  evil,  which  is  doing  untold  injury  every  year.  The  reme- 
dies are  plain.  First,  let  the  new  studies  be  put  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  the 
old ;  and  then  let  such  a  choice  among  coordinate  studies  be  given  as  to  secure  to 
the  student  a  chance  to  be  thorough  in  something.  To  be  effective,  option  must  be 
permitted  earlier  than  it  is  now.  This  proposition — that  earlier  options  are  desira- 
ble— cannot  be  discussed  without  simultaneously  considering  the  order  of  studies  at 
school  and  college. 

Boyhood  is  the  best  time  to  learn  new  languages ;  so  that  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  four  languages — French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek^^ught  to  be  begun  at  school. 
But  if  all  boys  who  are  to  receive  a  liberal  education  are  required  to  learn  to  read  all 
four  languages  before  they  go  to  college,  those  boys  who  are  not  quick  at  languages 
will  have  very  little  time  for  other  studies.     English,  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
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the  elements  of  some  natural  science  properly  taught,  and  the  history  of  England  and 
the  United  States  being  assumed  as  fundamentals,  it  is  evident  that  some  choice 
among  the  four  remaining  languages  must  be  allowed,  in  order  not  to  unduly  restrict 
the  number  of  boys  who  go  to  college.  With  very  good  instruction,  many  boys 
could  doubtless  learn  to  read  all  four  languages  tolerably  well  before  they  were 
eighteen  years  old  without  sacrificing  more  essential  things;  but  there  are  boys  of  ex- 
cellent capacity  in  other  subjects  who  could  not  accomplish  this  linguistic  task;  and 
in  many  States  of  the  Union  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  very  good  instruction  in  all 
these  languages.  Therefore  I  believe  that  an  option  should  be  allowed  among  these 
four  languages  at  college  admission  examinations,  any  three  being  accepted,  and  the 
choice  being  determined  in  each  case  by  the  wishes  of  parents,  the  advice  of  teachers, 
the  destination  of  the  candidate  if  settled,  the  better  quality  of  accessible  instruction 
in  one  language  than  in  another,  or  the  convenience  of  the  school  which  the  candi- 
didate  attends.  Whichever  language  the  candidate  did  not  offer  at  admission  he 
should  have  opportunity  to  begin  and  pursue  at  college. — Pns,  Charles  IV,  Eliot,  in 
Tht  Century  for  yune. 


Professor  Webster's  Problem. 

I  have  to  thank  Prof.  Webster  for  his  very  kind  and  polite  reference 
Xo  myself  in  the  May  Journal. 

In  his  very  pretty  solution  of  my  plank  problem  he  leav^  out  at 
the  beginning  a  reason  that  when  the  two  edges  of  the  plank  are  both 
oblique  to  the  ends  there  will  be  the  same  result  as  when  one  edge  is 
perpendicular  to  them. 

In  his  solution  of  his  own  problem  he  has  left  out  an  important 
link  in  his  reasoning. 

In  my  solution  of  his  problem  I  told  the  editor  I  could  express  it 
in  briefer  and  more  general  terms,  but  I  thought  for  the  general 
reader,  as  for  scholars,  it  is  plainer  to  put  in  even  the  smaller  steps. 

S.  T.  Pendleton. 


Fixed  Principles. 

The  teacher  should  put  solid  principles  under  his  art ;  he  should 
build  his  art  on  these  principles.  Most  teachers  will  spend  an  hour 
studying  to  know  a  lesson — say  in  arithmetic,  but  give  not  a  moment 
to  studying  the  art  of  teaching  the  pupil  when  that  lesson  comes  up. 
He  trusts  to  luck,  to  inspiration,  to  anything.  This  accustoms  him 
to  admitting  that  teaching  amounts  to  little ;  and  when  this  point  is 
reached  that  teacher's  downward  course  is  sure.    The  teacher  should 
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strive  against  this.     He  should  study  the  lesson  with  reference  to  pre- 
senting the  matter  to  the  pupils 

One  of  the  best  examples  to  cite  is  the  case  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
This  eminent  man  came  to  this  country  and  proceeded  to  lecture  be- 
fore the  American  public.  They  heard  him  patiently  and  then  said, 
"  His  matter  may  be  good,  but  his  mode  of  presenting  it  is  bad." 
Mr.  Arnold  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  more  about 
the  art  of  speaking  than  he  did,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  a 
better  speaker.  His  mistake  was  that  he  over  estimated  the  matter, 
and  under-estimated  the  art  of  presenting  it;  a  fault  of  most  teachers. 

The  principles  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  :  Relate  to  (i)  the 
pupil;  (2)  the  subject;  (3)  outside  circumstances ;  (4)  the  teacher. 

(i).  Begin  at  the  pupils*  standpoint.  (2).  Proceed  from  the  near 
to  the  remote,  simple  to  the  complex.  (3).  Teach  inductively.  (4) 
See  that  with  the  knowledge  comes  ability.  (5).  Keep  the  thought 
before  the  mind  until  it  is  connected  with  the  pupils*  trains  of  thought 
(6).  Accustom  the  pupil  to  work  and  to  delight  in  it.  (7).  Review 
that  the  pupil  may  retain  his  knowledge.  (8).  Develop  and  recog- 
nize the  individuality  of  your  pupil.  (9).  Carry  the  pupil  up  on  all 
sides,     (lo).  Let  every  step  be  a  natural  step. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  itself,  let  the  teacher  (i)  see  that  what  is 
already  known  is  firm— from  this  reach  out.  (2).  Divide  the  steps 
to  be  taken  into  smaller  steps,  if  needed.  (3).  Be  sure  to  arouse  the 
curiosity.  (4).  Refer  frequently  to  established  principles,  or  funda- 
mental ideas.  (5).  Connect  related  subjects.  (6).  Go  from  the  thing 
to  its  sign.     (7).  Go  out  in  all  directions. 

As  to  himself,  the  teacher  must  (i)  make  his  teaching  interesting. 
(2).  Throw  life  and  energy  into  his  work.  (3).  Make  the  subject 
palatable  to  the  pupils.  (4^  Carry  his  skill  to  a  higher  point  each 
day. 

As  to  the  surrounding  circumstances,  the  teacher  must  (i)  bear  in 
mind  the  future  of  his  pupil.  (2).  Constantly  give  general  culture. 
New  York  School  Journal. 


EDITOBIAL  FAKAOBAFHS. 

The  National  Educational  Association. — The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  loth  to  i8th* 
The  National  Council  of  Education  will  hold  its  sessions  from  July  loth  to  15th, 
and  will  be  followed  by  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Ar 
rangements  have  been   made  to  hold   the  sessions  of    the  various    Departments 
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during  the  continuance  of  the  General  Association,  yet  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  its  work.  In  connection  with  it  will  al^  be  held  a  meeting  of  the  Froebel 
Institute  of  North  America,  July  14-17,  and  also  an  Educational  Exposition, 
designed  for  the  exhibition  of  school  books,  school  work,  and  school  appliances 
of  all  sorts.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  most  favorable  terms 
from  the  hotels  and  railroads,  and  a  number  of  splendid  excursions  have  been  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  meeting — excursions  to  Lake  Superior,  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Oregon,  Alaska,  California,  etc.  We  publbhed  in  the  May  Journal  the 
hotel  and  railroad  rates. 

Crowds  are  expected  to  be  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  already  a 
large  number  have  notified  the  managers  of  their  purpose  to  attend.  The  work  of  the 
meeting  will  be  done  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  the  country,  and 
the  programme  presented  touches  points  of  interest  to  all  teachers.  The  contact  of 
so  many  minds  engaged  in  the  same  work  cannot  fail  to  elicit  something  of  advan- 
'  tage  to  each.  The  trip,  aside  from  the  educational  features,  is  exceedingly  cheap, 
and  would  pay.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  as  many  as  possible  go  from  Virginia. 
We  have  already  sent  out  a  number  of  bulletins  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward  them  to  any  who  may  desire  to  attend.  Address  Wm.  F.  Fox, 
329  W.  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Thb  following  note  from  Prof.  Webster  explains  itself : 

An  im()ortant  error  occurs  on  page  183  of  the  Journal,  second  line  from  the 
bottom.  «  Four  times  the  length  "  should  read  *<  iovLV-thirds  the  length.''  Please 
see  if  it  was  not  so  in  the  manuscript^  and  correct  it  in  the  next  number. 

Yours  truly, 

K.  B.  Webster. 


Book  Notices. 

WARREN  COLBURN'S  FIRST  LESSONS:  Intellectual  Arithmetic  upon  the 
Inductive  Method  of  Instruction.  By  Warren  Colburn,  A.  M.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life, 
His  Original  Preface,  and  George  B.  Emerson's  Introduction  to  the  Edition  of 
1863.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  35  cents. 

We  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Warren  Colburn  for  first  giving  us  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  The  clearness,  simplicity  and  true  phil- 
osophy of  his  method  have  doubtless  made  the  study  of  arithmetic  a  pleasure  to  many 
pupils  who  would  otherwise  have  regarded  it  as  a  most  uninviting  task.  The  new 
edition  retains  the  methods  of  the  old,  so  modified  as  to  better  adapt  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  present. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

COURS  DE  LECTURE  ET  DE  TRADUCTION.  By  J.  Roemer,  LL.D.,  Prof, 
of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Vol.  I.  Etude  Raisonnde,  Vol.  II.  Contes  et  Melanges.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     1884. 

The  author  has  based  his  work  on  the  idea  that  a  foreign  language  can  best  be 
learned  by  actual  contact  with  the  language  itself,  with  the  aid  of  the  very  simplest 
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grammatical  ideas.  The  grammatical  rules  are  best  appreciated  after  having  been 
observed  in  the  language  itself.  His  6rst  volume,  therefore,  starts  out  with  some 
very  short  and  easily  understood  extracts  from  French  authors.  The  first  thirty-one 
of  these  are  fully  discussed  in  the  notes  and  points  of  grammar,  idioms,  &c.,  brought 
carefully  to  the  attention  of  the  student.  The  thorough  study  of  these  lessons,  with 
frequent  reviews,  will  prepare  the  pupil  to  make  good  use  of  the  remaining  selections, 
which  are  designed  especially  to  secure  skill  in  translation,  oral  and  written.  The 
pupil  who  has  properly  used  these  two  volumes  ought  to  have  a  fair  appreciation  of 
the  language,  which  must  be  increased  and  perfected  by  extensive  and  varied 
reading. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PEDAGOGY  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS.  By  E.  C.  Hew- 
itt, LL.  D.,  Pres.  III.  State  Normal  Univ. :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Gncin- 
nati  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  brief  manual  by  one  of  the  most  progressive  educators  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  a  book  of  Methods,  but  a  presentation,  in  a  brief  and  compact  form,  of  such 
principles  as  underlie  and  give  form  to  all  methods  that  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Psychology  is  the  basis  of  the  treatise,  since  all  true  educational  systems  and  methods 
must  be  based  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  **  Schemes,"  or  general  synopses, 
have  been  introduced  throughout  the  book  to  enable  the  jitudent  to  grasp  and  retain 
the  subjects  in  an  orderly  and  methodical  way.  The  book  has  been  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  young  teachers^  who  cannot  fail  to  be  profited  by  its 
careful  study. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  TRAINING.  By  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arey,  A.  M.  Phils- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1884.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  author  has  given,  in  this  excellent  little  volume,  a  number  of  suggestions 
to  aid  parents  in  developing  in  their  children  symmetrical  characters— not 
a  development  of  the  intellectual  side  alone,  but,  what  is  more  important,  the 
moral  side  as  well.  To  these  is  added  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  phases  of  school 
work,  that  parents  may  be  prepared  to  introduce  their  children  to  a,  successful  and 
happy  school-life. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  E.  Main  street. 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  together  with  » 
History  of  English  Literature  in  Amenca.  By  Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.D., 
President  of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.     Price,  1(1.50. 

Dr.  Backus's  revision  of  Shaw*s  Outlines  of  English  Literature  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  extended  notice.  The  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  the  careful  and 
judicious  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  Its  special  adaptation  for  sc)iool  use  have 
given  it  a  high  place.  In  the  new  edition  the  author  has  been  at  no  little  pains  to 
improve  the  arrangenent,  and  has  added  a  4iscnsal«n  of  the  lives  and'  writings  of 
eminent  English  men  of  letters  who  have  died  since  the  previous  edition  was  pub- 
lished. The  sketch  of  American  literature  has  been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and 
presents  a  much  more  satisfactory  treatment  than  that  heretofore  given. 
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KELLERMAN'S  PLANT  ANALYSIS.  A  classified  list  of  the  Wild  Flowers  of 
The  Northern  United  States,  with  Keys  for  Analysis  and  Identification.  By  Prof. 
W.  A.  Kellerman,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  author  of  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  Botany."  Many  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  John  E.  Potter  &  Co. 
Price,  li.oo. 

* 
This  book  is  intended,  primarily,  as  a  companion  volume  to  Kellerman 's  "  Ele- 
naents  of  Botany,'*  but  the  analytical  keys  have  been  prefaced  by  enough  descriptive 
botany  to  render  it  complete  in  itself,  so  that  it  may  be  used  satisfactorily  by  those 
even  who  have  no  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  plan  of  arrangement 
throughout  the  keys  is  simple,  the  marked  distinctions  between  plants  being  selected 
for  comparison,  and  useless  descriptions  avoided.  It  is  just  the  book  for  beginners 
in  practical  botany. 

SONG  WORSHIP:  For  Sunday  Schools.  By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  F.  Sher- 
wiN.     Price,  35  cents. 

These  gentlemen  are  quite  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  do  in  a  brief  pre- 
face, a  part  of  which  we  give,  as  follows : 

'*  Song  Worship  is  offered  to  the  public  on  its  real  merits,  as  they  must  appear 
upon  intelligent  and  careful  examination. 

"  Its  authors  have  endeavored  to  meet,  in  a  practical  way,  the  generally  expressed 
desire  for  that  which  shall  lift  the  service  of  song  in  the  Sunday-school  above  the  or- 
dinary grade,  without  patting  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority. 

*'  The  book  will  be  found  to  be  rich  in  hymns  of  sterling  merit,  as  well  as  in  melo- 
dious music  which  will  not  seem  insipid  upon  frequent  repetition.' ' 

As  Mr.  Emerson  holds  a  very  high  place  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  and  as  Mr. 
Sherwin,  also  a  composer,  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  leader  of  music  at  Chau- 
tauqua and  other  assemblies,  it  is  quite  likely  that  <*  Song  Worship"  will  be  generally 
introduced. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY.  Notes  of  Lessons.  By  Lucretia 
Crocker.    Boston :  Boston  Sch3ol  Supply  Co.,  1S84. 

We  had  occasion  to  notice  favorably  some  time  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
The  second  edition  is  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  forms  an  excellent  outline 
of  a  coarse  in  geography. 


The  Magazines. 

Noam  Ambeioaii  Rsvinr  for  Jaoe.—Contents :  HarboriDg  Oonrpirmcy.  Prof.  H.  W.  Eogen ;  Lordi 
of  Indnstnr.  U.  D.  Lloyd:  The  Struggle  for  Immortality,  Klinbetb  Btoart  Phelps;  Sootolofflcal  Fal- 
lacies, Prot  W.  Qt.  gamner:  The  Rise  and  F»ll  of  Aatborlty,  Pre«.  J.  C  Welling;  Walt.  whitm«n, 
Walker  Kennedy ;  Expert  Teetimony,  Boalter  Johnson  and  others. 

SoUTHiair  HiSToaiOAL  Booibtt  Papkbs  for  Jane— Conteots :  Last  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Reoon- 
■traction  In  Sonth  Oaralina,  Prof.  F  A.  Porcher;  Letters  fktmi  Fort  Sumter,  Uentenant  I."  Jones; 
**  Military  Op^iatlons  of  General  Beanregard,"  A  Reriew  by  Colonel  Wm  Allan ;  Letter  fh>m  General 
lioe  to  President  Darls,  July  29th,  18«8  ;  Kxperlenoes  of  Corpora]  J.  G.  Blanchard,  as  Prisoner  at  Camp 
I>oacias;  Report  of  General  B.  B  Johnson  of  Operations  firom  6th  to  llth  of  Blay,  1804;  Is  the 
**■  Xclectic  History  of  the  United  States*'  a  fit  book  to  be  med  in  oar  Schools?  A  Reriew  by  J.  Wm. 
Jones;  Bditorial  Pamgraphs. 

Thk  AMiaioAV  Natuealist  for  Jane.  Contents :  The  Theory  of  a  Glacial  Dam  at  Cincinnati  and 
Iti  Verifieatioa ;  The  Stroetore  of  the  Traohese  of  Insects  (lllnstrated) ;  Agrioaltaral  Botany  (lllostra- 
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lad>;  The  Natoralitt  Braxllian  Expedition  (pap^r  III.  oontioa«d) ;  On  the  BvMeDce  that  the  Barth'i 
]nr«Hor  is  Solid;  Ventigee  of  Glacial  Man  in  MlnneeoU;  The  ti«neeid of  Crysuilline  Rocks;  Editors' 
Tablp;  Recent  Litiratare;  Oen<>ral  Notes— Oeolofr^  and  Pal»onto1o(cy,  Minernloiry.  Botanj,  Koto- 
mnlogy.  Zoology.  Physiology.  Psychology,  Anthrop 'logy,  Microsoopy  and  Histology:  Sctentiflc  News; 
Pnifneding*  of  Scientific  Societies 

^f  ((I0H0LA8  for  June.— Contents:  Frontispiece,  ** Dai <y  Time";  A  Child**  Nlgh^Thoughts,  poem, 
ttacy  Larcom;  The  tanner  of  Beanmanoir,  sixth  Spinning-wheel  srory,  Lonl«a  M.  Alcott;  Jnns, 
YFTww ;  Two  Boys  of  Migglrsrille ;  The  Spidor  and  the  Tuning*Fork  ;  The  Brownie's  Toyage,  rerses. 
Kftlmer  Cox.  four  illustrations;  A  Decoratire  Art  Society,  picture;  Flower  Fancies,  poems ;  GastaTu 
l£-4n's  Spelling:  Dal^y  Time,  ver4«e.  illustrated:  The  Scarlet  Tanager.  chapters  IV,  T,  VI,  VII,  J. 
T.  In »wbridge.  four  illustrations  ;  A  Page  fh>m  Young  Contributors,  ill ustmted;  Margaret's  **FaTor^ 
BtHik  ';  How  We  Fooled  the  Storks,  two  illustrations;  'My  Ma  Says  that  Women  Ought  to  Vote," 
pltinre;  The  Bashful  Margurite.  versee;  Historic  Boys.  Frederick  of  IIohenstaufeD,  the  Boy  Emperor; 
Qfi^erOitme;  Maryin  and  Ills  Boy  Hunters,  chapters  III,  IV.  V,  and  VI.  Maurice  Thompson,  illns- 
tnitlonsby  W.  L.  Sheppard;  the  St  Nicholas  Almanac,  Illustrated:  For  rety  Little  Folk,  Gntndma'i 
Surfirise  Party,  rerses,  iUostratad;  Jack-ln-the-PulpIt;  The  Letter-Box;  Agassiz  Association;  The 
El  idUvBox,  illustrated 

Tni  Atlahtic  Movthlt  for  June.— Oontenti:  The  Roman  Singer.  XXIII,  XXIV,  F.  Marlon  Craw- 
foF^l ;  Parii  Claaslcal  Concerts;  The  Bird  of  Solitude,  OIlTe  Thome  Miller;  The  Beach  Plum,  E.  8.  F; 
N  War  Time,  XI,  XII,  8.  Weir  Mitchell :  Penury  not  Pauperism,  D.  0  Kellogg;  The  Christening,  B. 
M.  B  Piatt;  An  Old  War  Horse  to  a  Young  Politician.  William  H.  McElroy ;  Wentworth's  Crime, 
FtriDk  Parks;  To  a  Poet  In  the  City,  Thonms  William  Parsons:  The  Trail  of  the  Sea-Serpent,  J.  0. 
WhhI;  The  Anatomising  of  William  Shakespeare,  II,  Richard  Grant  White:  The  New  Party,  J.  Laa- 
r«cic«^  Langhlln ;  Waihtngton  as  It  Should  Be,  0.  B.  Frothingham ;  Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  OIlTsr 
Wf^^ndsU  Holmes;  Two  Llteranr  Studies ;  The  Hessians  and  the  Rerolutlon:  Bouraet's  Essais  de  Psy- 
eh(4i:»gie  Conte'nporalne;  The  Question  of  Ships;  The  Contrlhntors'  Club ;  Books  or  the  Month. 

ropiTLAB  ScUROB  MONTBLT  for  June— Contents  :  The  81ns  of  Legislators,  II,  Herbert  Spencer; 
ME>d«ii  of  Reproduction  In  Plants,  Illustrated ;  Rrolutlon  and  Dissolution  of  the  Nervous  System ;  The 
Pf^le  and  Wire  Evil;  StethoMsopy,  Illustrated;  Coal  and  the  Coal-Tar  Colors;  The  Chembtry  of 
Cbokery;  Ensilage  and  Fermentotion;  Geography  and  the  Railroads;  The  Life- Work  of  Pasteur; 
Gl«an  Drinking-water;  Physiology  rersus  MeUpbyslcs ;  Prof«*asor  D/or&k's  Sound-Mills,  Illustrated; 
Arqold  Henry  Guyot,  with  portrait.  Editor's  Table :  The  Progrev  of  Mental  Science— A  Model  Bsi- 
eviction.    Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

Tdb  Obntubt  Maoabihb  for  June.— There  are  four  profusely  Illustrated  papers  and  four  foU-psKS 
pictures.  Of  special  Interest  Is  Miss  Fanny  Stone's  **  DIaty  of  an  American  Girl  In  Cairo  darinE  the 
Wji^T  of  1882.**  Prerident  Eliot,  of  Harrard.  discusses  the  question,  **  What  Is  a  Liberal  EdncatloQ  t' '  is 
which  he  claims  that  t^e  sdenoes  and  English  should  be  glren  leading  places  In  the  school  and  also  in 
tbe  college  course.  In  a  paper  on  **  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parties,"  I>r.  Washington  Gladden  adrlsM 
independents  to  try  to  act  with  their  party  In  the  choice  of  candidates,  and  to  bolt  bad  nominations. 

4>na  LiTTLx  Oaxs  and  Thb  Nursbby  for  June  has  been  reoeWed  from  the  Russell  Publishing  Co., 
fiijiiloD,  Mass. 
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K,  jR.  FARR^  Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor, 

[7A«  Jtmrnol  it  fsnt  to  wery  OMutty  Suptrinlendent  and  Dittriei  OUrk,  and  must  be  ear^nUy 
pnaerved  6y  tkem  <u  pmbfie  proptrig  and  trtmimitUd  to  tk$ir  suoee$tor9  in  qfieti.] 


Census  of  Teachers. — Perhaps  no  information  that  the  Super- 
intendents have  ever  been  called  upon  by  this  office  to  furnish  has 
given  them  as  much  trouble  as  the  census  of  teachers.  They 
imagined  at  the  outset  that  it  was  a  herculean  task,  and  have 
treated  it  accordingly.  We  undertook  to  get  the  sheets  all  in  by 
the  first  of  March,  but  failed;  for,  whilst  some  Superintendents 
showed  commendable  zeal  in  forwarding  them,  as  usual  the  laggards 
were  suflSciently  numerous  to  prevent  any  compilation  of  the  informa- 
tion they  contained,  and  even  at  this  date  the  Superintendents  of  the 
following  counties  are  on  the  delinquent  list,  viz ;  Chesterfield,  Giles, 
Norfolk,  Northumberland  and  Surry. 

This  failure  to  furnish  the  census  promptly  shows  a  lamentable 
want  of  system  in  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent ; 
for,  if  the  records  of  that  office  were  properly  kept,  any  information 
that  might  be  required  could  be  easily  furnished.  Superintendents 
must  forsake  their  old  ways,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  business  in  the 
conduct  of  their  school  work,  or  get  out  of  the  way,  and  let  some  one 
take  charge  who  will.  Unless  every  detail,  however  trifling  it  may 
seem  to  be,  is  honesdy  and  systematically  looked  after,  our  great 
school  interest  must  sufier.  Remember,  that  however  important 
trustees  and  teachers  may  be,  the  reat  vitality  of  our  schools  depends 
upon  the  energy,  accuracy  and  push  of  the  Superintendent.  By  fol- 
lowing stricdy  the  regulations  and  forms  furnished.  Superintendents 
will  have  no  trouble  next  year  in  making  up  and  forwarding  to  this 
office  promptly  a  neat  and  accurate  census  of  teachers. 

The  work  already  done  in  this  direction,  whilst  not  as  accurate  or 
as  neat  as  it  should  be,  has  given  those  who  are  interested  in  public 
educaUon  great  satisfaction,  and  the  information  contained  in  this 
report  is  called  for  oftener  than  any  other  in  the  office. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — The  attention  of  Superintendents 
is  called  to  section  348  of  School  Law;  and  we  suggest  that  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  hold  at  least  one  examination  as  early 
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in  the  school-year  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  desire 
to  teach  school  to  know  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  get  a  cer- 
tificate, so  that  they  may  make  their  arrangements  for  the  year. 

The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  section  referred  to  re- 
quires fairness  and  promptness.     Read  it  carefully. 

Examination  Questions. — Blank  paper,  properly  headed,  upon 
which  Superintendents  are  to  report  the  questions  used  by  them  in 
the  examination  of  teachers,  under  section  350,  has  been  sent  out. 
Superintendents  are  advised  to  prepare  their  questions  at  once,  and 
forward  a  copy  of  same,  written  in  a  legible  hand,  and  only  on  the 
paper  furnished.  These  questions,  when  returned  by  all  the  Super- 
intendents, are  bound,  and  form  a  part  of  the  records  of  this  office, 
hence  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  returned  on  the  same  size 
and  style  of  paper,'  accurately  and  neatly  written.  We  aimed  to  fur- 
nish a  full  supply  of  paper,  but  if  more  should  be  needed  advise  this 
office,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 

To  Keep  a  Register  of  Applicants  for  Teachers'  Certi- 
ficates.— By  referring  to  section  364,  Superintendents  will  see  that 
the  register  named  above  is  required  to  be  kept,  as  well  as  what  it 
shall  contain.  In  order  to  £aicilitate  and  make  perfect  this  branch  of 
the  work,  we  have  prepared  a  blank,  in  the  form  of  interrogatories, 
which  contains  nearly  all  the  information  the  Superintendent  is  re- 
quired to  enter  in  the  register.  This  blank  is  to  be  filled  up,  certified 
to,  and  filed  with  the  Superintendent  conducting  the  examination  by 
each  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate  before  he  or  she  shall  be 
examined.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  blanks  for  the  use  of  every 
county  and  city  will  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  thereof  in  a  few 
days.  When  the  backs  of  these  certificates  are  properly  filled  up, 
they  constitute  the  cover  of  the  papers  required,  by  section  351,  to  be 
filed  and  kept.  We  would  advise  Superintendents  to  rule  their 
registers  for  each  subject,  required  to  be  entered  therein,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  census  blank,  as  it  will  save  them  much  trouble  in 
making  up  their  annual  report  of  the  census  of  teachers.  Read  the 
sections.  • . 

Blank  Forms. — Blanks  have  been  sent  to  Superintendents  u[>on 
which  to  make  up  their  annual  reports  for  the  school  year  ending 
the  31st  day  of  July,  1884,  and  we  trust  they  will  read  them  care- 
fully and  fill  them  up  accurately,  as  it  is  impossible  for  our  annual 
report — which  is   a  simple  compilation   of  those   of  the  Superin- 
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tendents' — to  be  correct,  if  theirs  are  inaccurate.  If  Superin- 
tendents will  take  the  report  of  this  office  for  1883  and  examine 
it  carefully,  they  will  be  utterly  astounded  at  some  of  their  own 
mistakes  as  reproduced  in  the  columns  of  the  tables  of  that  re- 
port. We  are  bound  to  use  the  data  furnished  us  by  the  Super- 
intendents, and  have  no  means  of  detecting  errors  except  by  com- 
paring the  information  given  in  one  table  with  the  same  infor- 
mation given  in  a  different  table ;  and  it  is  to  that  comparison  that  we 
invite  the  attention  of  every  Superintendent.  Thus,  for  example,  col- 
umns Nos.  3  and  4!  table  No.  9,  call  for  the  number  of  schools  in  each 
county  by  districts,  white  and  colored ;  whilst  columns  Nos.  i  and  2 
of  table  No.  2  call  for  the  number  of  schools,  white  and  colored,  in 
each  county.  Of  course,  the  sum  of  the  schools  in  the  districts  should 
give,  and  must  give,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county  containing 
the  districts ;  but  it  will  be  readily  seen,  by  comparing  the  columns 
referred  to,  that  many  Superintendents  have  given  entirely  different 
results,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  correct.  By  examining 
the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  much  of  the  information  called  for  by 
districts  is  also  called  for  by  counties,  and,  of  course,  it  should  always 
be  the  same ;  but  it  is  not,  and  the  errors  in  the  report  of  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  in  table  9  were  so  glaring  that  we  were  compelled  to 
discard  it  as  accurate  in  making  up  the  last  report,  and  published  it 
as  giving  merely  approximate  information.  Any  Superintendent  who 
feels  aggrieved  by  the  published  report  has  access  to  his  own  manu- 
script, which  is  filed  in  this  office,  and  from  which  the  information  was 
taken. 

It  is  our  object  to  get  the  reports  correct,  and  by  repeated  efforts, 
and  by  sending  them  back  to  the  Superintendents  time  and  again  we, 
in  the  main,  succeeded ;  but  in  some  cases,  and  on  some  subjects,  after 
the  most  energetic  efforts,  we  failed  to  secure  what  we  wanted,  and 
had  to  put  up  with  an  approximation.  But  our  patience  is  exhausted, 
and  delinquent  Superintendents  need  expect  no  indulgence  this  year, 
as  the  law  will  be  promptly  enforced.  These  reports  are  due  at  this 
office  "on  or  before  the  loth  day  of  September  annually,"  and  we 
trust  that  this  year  all  the  Superintendents  will  send  their  reports  in 
before  that  time. 

The  school  year  closes  the  31st  day  of  July,  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  get  the  report  up  and  forward  it  immediately  after  that  time  than 
to  wait  until  the  last  moment.  Just  as  soon  as  each  report  is  received 
it  will  be  examined,  and  if  found  correct,  a  warrant  for  the  quarter's 
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salary  will  be  forwarded  to  the  sender,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  pun- 
ish the  prompt  Superintendents  with  the  delinquent  ones. 

Peabody  Scholarships. — President  Stearns  informs  us  that  Vir- 
ginia will  be  entitled  to  ten  scholarships  in  the  Nashville  College  the 
coming  session,  which  opens  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  strictly  on  merit  by  com|>etitive 
examination.  These  examinations  will  be  held  this  year  at  Wythe- 
ville  and  Harrisonburg  during  the  Teachers'  Institutes  at  these  places 
on  the  following  subjects :  Spelling,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Grammar 
and  Analysis,  Rhetoric,  Geography,  civil  and  physical.  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Physiology,  United  States  History  and  Ele- 
ments of  Geology. 

The  applicant  for  a  scholarship  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  30,  present  to  the  President  of  the  College  a  certificate  of  irre- 
proachable moral  character,  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  pre- 
sumed good  health,  declare  his  or  her  intention  to  make  teaching  a 
profession,  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  at  the  College  two  years — 
if  the  scholarship  is  continued  so  long,  promise  to  submit  cheerfully 
to  all  its  requirements,  in  study,  discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  in 
the  Public  Schools,  of  his  or  her  own  State  at  least  two  years,  if 
there  is  opportunity. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  examination. 

All  applications  must  be  filed  in  this  office  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  applicant,  giving  age,  occupation,  &c. 

Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  this  office. 

National  Aid  to  Public  Education. — Are  we  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  this  great  boon  ?  And  is  the  act  entitled  an  act 
**to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common 
schools,'*  which  passed  the  United  States  Senate  with  so  much  unan* 
imit>'  last  spring,  and  which  it  appears  was  printed  April  9,  1884,  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  that 
body  in  full  sight  of  its  many  friends  f 

In  common  with  every  friend  of  public  education,  we  desire  this 
aid,  to  enable  the  great  burden  of  illiteracy  to  be  at  least  lightened  in 
the  whole  Union,  and  especially  in  our  own  State.  We  have  written 
to  our  Congressmen  from  Virginia,  urging  them  to  use  every  effort 
to  have  the  bill  taken  up  and  passed.  Hon.  George  D.  Wise,  Hon. 
C.  T.  OTerrall,  and  Hon.  H.  Libbey  have  responded  to  our  appeal. 
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assuring  us  of  their  deep  interest  in  its  success,  and  hearty  support  ol 
the  bill.  All  seem  to  agree  that  if  a  vote  could  be  reached  it  would 
pass  by  a  two -thirds  vote.  If  this  be  so  are  not  its  friends  assuming 
a  great  responsibility  in  not  pressing  a  vote  upon  it  ?  We  confess  we 
are  at  loss  to  understand  why,  in  the  face  of  such  expressions,  favor- 
able action  cannot  be  had,  and  trust  that  ere  another  issue  of  the 
Journal  we  may  be  able  to  herald  it  abroad  that  the  National  Con- 
gress has  at  last  come  to  our  aid  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

Our  Summer  NoRMALS.^-This  office  has  spared  no  pains  nor  labor 
in  giving  every  teacher  in  the  State  due  notice  of  the  Summer  Insti- 
tutes, and  we  presume  ere  this  each  one,  both  white  and  colored,  has 
received  through  their  respective  Superintendents,  circulars  giving 
full  information  relating  thereto.  These  circulars  have  been  furnished 
each  Superintendent  for  this  purpose,  and  we  hope  they  have  at- 
tended promptly  to  sending  them  to  their  teachers.  No  teacher  can 
afford  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  in- 
structions to  be  given  at  these  Institutes.  Men  of  wide  experience 
have  been  selected  to  conduct  them;  liberal  rates  of  travel  have 
been  secured,  the  best  possible  terms  arranged  for  board,  and  every- 
thing done  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  who  attend.  Are 
j^ou  going  ? 

The  one  at  Harrisonburg  commences  July  22d,  lasting  four  weeks. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockingham 
county,  Post-office  Harrisonburg,  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

The  one  at  Wytheville  commences  July  15th,  with  Major  W.  G. 
Repass,  Superintendent  Schools,  Wythe  county,  Post-office  Wythe- 
ville, in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

The  one  at  Farmville  for  colored  teachers  has  Superintendent  T. 
W.  Crawley,  of  Prince  Edward,  arranging  local  matters,  whose  post- 
office  address  is  Prospect  Depot.  This  commences  August  4ih,  and 
will  continue  two  weeks.  In  addition  to  this,  for  colored  teachers, 
the  summer  course  of  six  weeks  at  tne  Virginia  Normal  and  Colle- 
giate Institute  commences  July  15th.  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris  or  Prof. 
James  Storum,  of  Petersburg,  will  give  full  information  concerning 
local  arrangements. 

We  hope  Superintendents  and  other  school  officers  will  also  make 
an  effort  to  be  present.  The  reduced  rates  are  for  their  benefit  as 
well  as  teachers,  and  are  as  follows : 

Richmond  and  Petersburg — Return  at  half  rates. 
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Richmond  and  Danville — Excursion  rates. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac — One  unlimited  fere  for 
round  trip. 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke — Round  trip  tickets  one  fare. 
Washington,  Ohio  and  Western — Round-trip  tickets  one  fere. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio — Round-trip  tickets  two  cents  per  mile  each 
way.     On  sale  from  July  2 2d  to  31  st  inclusive. 

Virginia  Midland— Ovi'^  unlimited  fare  for  round  trip. 

Richmond  and  Alleghany — Round  trip  Tickets  for  two  cents  each 
way. 

Danville  and  New  River — Free  return  on  certificate  of  attendance. 

Potomac,  Fredericksburg  and  Piedmont— Ftqq  return  on  certificate 
of  attendance. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio — Round-trip  tickets  two  cents  per  mile  each 
way. 

Norfolk  Southern — Round-trip  tickets  2^  cents  per  mile  each  way. 

York  River — Round-trip  tickets  2yi  cents  per  mile  each  way, 

Norfolk  and  Western  and  Shenandoah  Valley — 2]4  cents  per  mile 
each  way.  (Tickets  over  these  routes  can  be  purchased  any  day 
during  session  of  Institute.) 

Tickets  good  until  close  of  Institute. 

The  railroad  authorities  require  that  tickets  shall  be  purchased  on 
or  before  the  day  of  opening  of  the  Institute.  Promptness  in  attend- 
ance is  therefore  essential,  though  parties  can  procure  their  tickets 
and  hold  them,  as  they  will  be  good  for  any  day  during  the  sessions. 

Any  complaint  regarding  fare  over  either  road  must  be  filed  im- 
mediately with  G.  W.  Hawxhurst,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 
Richmond,  giving  full  particulars. 

Teachers  and  others  must  apply  to  their  respective  Superintendents 
for  certificates  by  which  to  avail  themselves  of  these  rates. 

School  Laws. — We  will  commence  the  delivery  of  the  bound  copies 
of  the  school  law  to  the  school  officers  of  the  several  counties  in  a  few 
days.  These  will  only  be  furnished  through  the  county  and  city  Su- 
perintendents, as  follows :  One  copy  for  use  of  Superintendent,  three 
copies  to  each  district  clerk  (to  be  by  him  delivered  to  the  members 
of  his  board),  one  copy  to  each  member  of  the  board  of  School  Com- 
missioners. Each  Superintendent,  on  receipt  of  his  copy,  will  imme- 
diately return  to  this  office  the  paper-bound  one  now  in  his  possession. 

Wanted — By  a  Lady  Graduate  of  the  Stale  Normal  College  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  Situation  as  Teacher  in  a  graded  school.  Address 
Miss  B.,  Flanagan's  Mills,  Cumberland  Co.,  Va. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(ContioQed  firom  psge  216.) 
Oa/A  of  Office, 


Sec.  5.*  All  persons,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  any  function  as  officers 
of  this  state,  must  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

•*/, ,  do  solemnly  swear  {or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  maintain 

the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  ;  that  I  recognize  and  accept  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  perform  the  duty  of  to  the  best 

of  my  ability  :  So  help  me  GodJ^ 

[Tbe  Schedule  embraced  in  amendments  to  this  article,  ratified  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1876,  is  in  these  words : 

SCHEDULE. 

1.  That  all  elections  held  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  these  amendments  by 
the  people  before  the  adjournment  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  held 
after  such  ratification,  shall  be  had  and  conducted  under  and  in  accordance  with  the 
election  laws  and  registration  laws  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  ratifi- 
cation, unless  the  same  shall  have  been  sooner  amended  or  repealed  by  the  general 
assembly.] 

ARTICLE  IV. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Governor, 

Sec.  I.  The  chief  executive  power  of  this  commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernor. He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next  succeeding  his  election,  and  be  ineligible  to  the  same  office  for  the  term 
next  succeeding  that  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  to  any  other  office  during  his  term 
of  service. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  at  the  times  and  places  of 
choosing  members  of  the  general  assembly.  Returns  of  elections  shall  be  transmit- 
ted, under  seal,  by  the  proper  officers,  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
shall  deliver  them  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  session  of  the  general  assembly.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall, 
within  one  week  thereafter,  in  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates,  open  the  said  returns,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.    The  person 


*  Change  of  the  nnmbera  of  sections  5  and  6  to  4  and  6  rendered  neceeeary  by  the  striking  ont  of  sec- 
tion 4,  Article  in. 
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having;  the  highest  number  of  Totes  shall  be  declared  elected ;  bat  if  two  or  more 
shall  have  the  highest  and  an  equal  number  of  votes,  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen 
governor  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  Conlesied 
elections  for  governor  shall  be  decided  by  a  like  vote,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  such  cases  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  3.  No  person  except  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  governor;  and  if  such  person  be  of  foreign  birth,  he  must  have  been  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  for  ten  years  next  preceding  his  election ;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  eligible  to  that  office  unless  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  three  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  government ;  shall  receive  five 
thousand  dollars  for  each  year  of  his  service,  and  while  in  office  shall  receive  no 
other  emolument  from  this  or  any  other  government. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  communicate  10 
the  general  assembly  at  every  session  the  condition  of  the  commonwealth;  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  convene 
the  general  assembly,  on  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  houses  thereof, 
or  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  may  require  it .  He  shall  be 
commander-in  chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  state ;  have  power  to  embody  the 
militia  to  repel  invasion, suppress  insurrection,  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws; 
conduct,  either  in  person  or  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  all  inter- 
course with  other  and  foreign  states ;  and  during  the  recess  of  the  general  assembly, 
to  fill,  pro  tempore^  all  vacancies  in  those  offices  for  which  the  constitution  and  laws 
make  no  provision ;  but  his  appointments  to  such  vacancies  shall  be  by  commissions, 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  the 
general  assembly.  He  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  penalties  in  such  cases 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  except  when 
the  prosecution  has  been  carried  on  by  the  House  of  Delegates ;  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  after  conviction ;  to  remove  political  disabilities  consequent  upon  con- 
viction for  offences  committed  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
and  to  commute  capital  puiiishment ;  but  he  shall  communicate  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, at  each  session,  particulars  of  every  case  of  fine  of  penalty  remitted,  or  reprieve 
or  pardon  granted,  and  of  punishment  commuted,  with  his  reasons  for  remitting, 
granting,  or  commuting  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  He  may  require  information  in  writing  from  the  officers  in  the  executive 
department  U{>on  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and 
may  also  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  attorney-general  upon  any  question 
of  law  connected  with  his  duties. 

Sec.  7.  Commissions  and  grants  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  be  attested  by  the  governor,  with  the  seal  of  the  commonwealth  an- 
nexed. 

Sec.  8.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates, 
and  every  resolution  requiring  the  assent  of  both  branches  of  the  general  assembly, 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approves,  he  shall 
sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.     If,  after  such  consideration,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
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present  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill  or  joint  resolution,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstand- 
ing the  objection  of  the  governor.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses 
shall  be  determined  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  be  entered  on  the 'journal  of  each  house 
respectively.  If  any  bill  or  resolution  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  within 
five  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  shall,  by  their 
adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Lieutenant-Governor, 

Sec.  9.  A  lieutenant-governor  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
term  as  the  governor,  and  his  qualification  and  the  manner  of  his  election,  in  all  re- 
spetcs,  shall  be  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  governor  from  ofiice,  or  of  his  death,  failure 
to  qualify,  resignation,  removal  from  the  state,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  ofiice,  the  said  ofiice,  with  its  compensation,  shall  devolve  upon  the 
lieutenant-governor ;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  discharge 
of  the  executive  functions  in  other  necessary  cases. 

Sec.  II.  The  lieutenant-governor  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote  except  in  case  of  an  equal  division ;  and  while  acting  as  such  shall  receive  a 
compensation  equal  to  that  allowed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Secretary  of  the  CommonweaUh^  Treasurer,  and  Auditor, 

Sbc.  12.  a  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  treasurer,  and  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts, shall  be  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  continue  in  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  relieved.  The  salary 
of  each  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Sbc.  13.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  official  acts  of  the  governor^ 
which  shall  be  signed  by  the  governor  and  attested  by  the  secretary;  and  when  re- 
quired he  shall  lay  the  same,  and  any  papers,  minutes  and  vouchers  pertaining  to  his 
office,  before  either  house  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  All  fees  received  by  the  secretary  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury. 

Sec.  14.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  treasurer  and  auditor  shall  be  such  as  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  15.  There  may  be  established  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  a  bureau 
of  statistics  and  a  bureau  of  agriculture,  chemistry  and  geology,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  16.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  bureau  of  agricul- 
ture and  immigration,  under  such  r^ulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Board  of  Public  Works, 

Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  public  works,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  audi- 
tor, and  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


LEGISLATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 


Sec.  I.  The  legislative  power  of  this  commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a  general 
assembly,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Hoase  of  Delegates. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  elected  biennially  by  the  voters  of  the 
several  cities  and  counties,  on  the  T&esday  succeeding  the- first  Monday  in  November, 
and  shall,  from  and  after  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  consist  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  not 
less  than  ninety  members. 

Sec.  3.  From  and  after  the  same  date,  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
thirty-three  nor  more  than  forty  members.  They  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  four 
years — for  the  election  of  whom  the  counties,  cities  and  towns  shall  be  divided  into 
districts.  Each  county,  city  and  town  of  the  respective  districts  shall,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  election  of  its  delegate  or  delegates  under  this  amendment,  vote  for  one  or 
more  senators.  The  senators  first  elected  under  this  amendment,  in  districts  bearing 
odd  numbers,  shall  vacate  their  offices  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  and  those  elected  in 
districts  bearing  even  numbers,  at  the  end  of  four  years ;  and  vacancies  occurring  by 
expiration  of  term  shall  be  filled  by  the  election  of  senators  for  the  full  term. 

Sec.  4.  An  apportionment  of  senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
shall  be  made  at  the  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly  next  preceding  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  or 
sooner.  A  reapportionment  shall  be  made  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter. 

Quali/icatton  of  senators  and  delegates. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  may  be  elected  senator  who  at  the  time  of  election  is  actually 
a  resident  within  the  district,  and  qualified  co  vote  for  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly according  to  this  constitution ;  and  any  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  tbe 
House  or  Delegates  who  at  the  time  of  election  is  actually  a  resident  within  tbe 
county,  city,  town,  or  election  district,  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  general 
assembly  according  to  this  constitution.  But  no  person  holding  a  salaried  office  un- 
der the  state  government  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  either  house 
of  the  general  assembly.  The  removal  of  any  person  ele&ted  to  either  branch  of  the 
general  assembly,  from  the  city,  county,  town,  or  district  for  which  he  was  elected, 
shall  vacate  his  office. 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  general  assembly 

Sec.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  meet  once  in  two  years,  and  not  often  er,  unless 
convened  by  the  governor,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  constitution.  No  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  after  the  first  under  this  amendment,  shall  continue  longer 
dian  ninety  days,  without  the  concurrence  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  house;  in  which  case  the  session  may  be  extended  for  a  further  period,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days.     Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
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shall,  with<3ut  the  consent  of  the  uther,  adjourn  for  more  than  diree  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting.  A  majority  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  shall  have  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalty  as  each  house 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  choose  its  own  Speaker ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  governor,  the 
Senate  shall  choose  from  their  own  body  a  President  pro  tempore  ;  and  each  house 
shall  appoint. its  own  officers,  settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  direct  writs  of 
election  for  supplying  immediate  vacancies ;  but  if  vacances  shall  occur  during  the 
recess  of  the  general  assembly,  such  writs  may  be  issued  by  the  governor,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Each  house  shall  judge  of  the  election, 
qualification  and  returns  of  its  members ;  may  punish  them  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Sec.  8.  The  members  of  the  general  assembly  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
salary,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  but  no  act  in- 
creasing such  salary  shall  take  effect  until  afler  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the 
members 'of  the  House  of  Delegates  voting  thereon  were  elected;  and  no  senator  or 
delegate,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  shall  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  of  profit  under  the  commonwealth  which  has  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  of  which  has  been  increased  during  such  term,  except  offices  filled  by 
election  by  the  people. 

Sec.  9.  Bills  and  resolutions  may  originate  in  either  of  the  two  houses  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  either,  and  may  be  amended  by  either 
house,  with  the  consent  of  the  other. 

Sec.  10.  Each  house  of  the  general  assembly  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, which  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law  until  it  has  been  read 
on  three  different  days  of  the  session  in  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  in  that  house  shall  otherwise  determine. 

Sec.  II.  The  members  of  the  general  assembly  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  the  sessions  of  their 
respective  houses ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place.  They  shall  not  be  subject  to  arrest,  under  any  civil 
process,  during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly,  nor  for  fifteen  days  next  before 
the  convening  and  after  the  termination  of  each  session. 

Sec.  12.  The  whole  number  of  members  to  which  the  state  may  at  any  time  be 
entitled  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  shall  be  apportioned  as 
nearly  as  may  be  amongst  the  several  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  their  population. 

Sec.  13.  In  the  apportionment,  the  state  shall  be  divided  into  districts  correspond- 
ing in  number  with  the  representatives  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  formed  respec- 
tively of  contiguous  counties,  cities  and  towns ;  be  compact,  and  include,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  population. 
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Sec  14.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  The  general 
assembly  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  any  ex  post  facto  law,  or  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  .contracts,  or  any  law  whereby  private  property  shall  be  taken 
for  public  uses  without  just  compensation,  or  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press.  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious 
worship,  place  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  any  man  be  enforced,  restrained, 
molested  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious opionions  or  belief,  but  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same  shall  in  nowise  affect, 
diminish  or  enlarge  their  civil  capacities.  And  the  general  assembly  shall  not  pre- 
scribe any  religious  test  whatever,  or  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  advantages  on 
any  sect  or  denomination,  or  pass  any  law  requiring  or  authorizing  any  religious  so- 
ciety, or  the  people  of  any  district  within  this  commonwealth,  to  levy  on  themselves 
or  others  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  any  house  of  public  worship,  or  for  the 
support  of  any  church  or  ministry,  but  it  shall  be  left  free  to  every  person  to  select 
his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make  for  his  support  such  private  contract  as  he  shall 
please. 

Sec.  15.  No  law  shall  embrace  more  than  one  object,  which  shall  be  expressed  in 
its  title,  nor  shall  any  law  be  revived  or  amended  with  reference  to  its  title,  but  the 
act  revived,  or  the  section  amended,  shall  be  re-enacted,  and  published  at  length. 

Sec.  16.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  judges,  and  all  others  offending  against 
the  state,  by  maladministration,  corruption,  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  high  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  be  prosecuted 
before  the  Senate,  which  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachment.  When 
sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation,  and  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Judgment, 
in  case  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  com- 
monwealth;  but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  subject  to  indictment, 
trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law.  The  Senate  may  sit  during  the 
recess  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  trial  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  17.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  any 
church  or  religious  denomination,  but  may  secure  the  title  to  church  property  to  an 
extent  to  be  limited  by  law. 

Sec.  18.  No  lottery  shall  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law ;  and  the  buying,  selling 
or  transferring  of  tickets  or  chances  in  any  lottery  shall  be  prohibited. 

Sec.  19.  No  new  county  shall  be  formed  with  an  area  of  less  than  six  hundred  square 
miles ;  nor  shall  the  county  or  counties  from  which  it  is  formed  be  reduced  below 
that  area ;  nor  shall  any  county  having  a  population  less  than  ten  thousand  be  de- 
prived of  more  than  one-fifth  of  such  population  ;  nor  shall  a  county  having  a  larger 
population  be  reduced  below  eight  thousand.  But  any  county,  the  length  of  which 
is  three  times  its  mean  breadth,  or  which  exceeds  fifty  miles  in  length,  may  be  di- 
vided at  the  discretion  of  the  general  assembly.  In  all  genersd  elections  the  voters 
in  any  county,  not  entitled  to  separate  representation,  shall  vote  in  the  same  election 
district. 
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A  NEW,  CAREFUUHEVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

OF 

fco  Cflllnri's  iDlelleclual  Arilbotic, 

UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE.  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL  PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

Oolbium's  Ariihmetio  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  La  gnages  of 
Enrope  and  into  seyeral  Asiatic  Languages. 

••  Its  very  eimplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
fonnd  and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natoral  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  question  likely  to 
occur  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  business  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
and  its  clearness." — Geobge  B.  Emerson. 

'*  Oolbum*i  Mr$t  LtuoM  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
other  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century.*' — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

'*  CoUmrrCB  Fint  LesBons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction ;  it 
has  extended  to  all.*' — Elbbidoe  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
tions which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
two  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  Pbiob,  35 
Cejits.  post-paid. 

ARITHMETICAL     AIDS. 

WARREN  COLBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
board. In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II.  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Many 
of  the  numerrous  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  an;  number  of  pupils  of  anv  grade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
interesting  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.    By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Bark  Street,  BoetoUf  Mass. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
m-  LEXINGTON,  CINCINNATI  AND  LOriSTIIXE,  -«l 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO*,  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOXJISVILLE    jklVD    OINOINNAXI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTllle,  Memphto  and  Texas  Polnto, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  irCr 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

C  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


ATTD  QrillAAf  A  IT^C!  ^^  extensively  uied  by  practical  teachen  for  oonductiDf 
UUll  OVilUUL  All/O  achoo'e  in  good  qulK  order.  Set  No.  1  incladea  12  largart 
elegant  artistic  chromo  ezcelaiur  card*,  60  large  beantifnl  |^)ld  an*!  tinted  chromo  merit  cards  and  UO 
pretty  chromo  credit  cards,  price  j>er  set  fl.75,  lialf  set  $1.  8et  No.  2  includes  12  Urge  elegant  floral 
chromo  excelsior  cards,  60  pretty  floral  merit  caids  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  tetfl,  half  set  60c 
samples  Oc.;  600  new  designs  of  beautiful  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards,  No.  2,  birdi  and 
flowers,  small  sixes,  prices  per  doien  6c;  No.  3,  animals,  birds  ^.,  5o. ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
flowers,  10c. ;  No.  4S,  lilies,  ffowers,  Ac,  12c  ;  No.  34  piuks  and  roses  lOc;  No  80,  medium  sixes,  girii, 
boys,  and  flowers,  16c;  No.  13,hand  boquets  16c ;  No.  46  roses,  for-get-me-nots,  Ac,  20c ;  No.  17,  blo(^ii>g 
roses,  16c;  No.  66,  roses,  straw  flowers.  Ac,  15c ;  No  0  blooming  roses  on  golden  card.  20c:  No.  44, 
hands,  boqnets,  flowers  Ac,  80.;  No.  62,  Inrge  sixes,  birds*  eggs,  fentbers,  flowers.  Ac,  aOc;  Nc  14,  ftiU 
blooming  roses,  lilies,  Ac,  30c;  No.  60.  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers.  35c;  No  12,  variety  of  flowers  is 
baskets,  30c ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  bra"ches,  Ac .  26c ;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
ftill,  25c.;  No.  32.  fbll  blooming  roMes,  daisies,  Ac ,  25c.;  No  31.  panrips,  pinks  and  lilies  on  goM  card, 
40c.;  No.  64,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbits,  Ac,  40c  ;  No.  33,  large  moss  roses  and  flowen,  60c4 
No.  36,  full  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  60c.;  No.  37.  bvx>k  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowen, 
SOc  Large  set  samples,  16c  All  post  paid  by  mail ;  stamps  t^ken.  Our  stock  is  fine  and  compete. 
Please  send  a  trial  order.  I*H(ENIX  PUBLISHING  CO.  Warren,  Pa. 
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-^m         THOMAS  XANB  &  00.,      j^ 

Wfp^  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  KSr     ' 

^JSKl  in  the  World  of  "^^T 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chloago. 


BECK  WITH  &  PARHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 
MMers,  M-BMers,  BM-M  aiil  Fape^BoI  Ksnlactniiirs, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET,  RICHiONO,  V«. 

Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  State,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

tl^r  Orders  prompdy  and  carefully  attended  to.  *%^ 


M 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manafkctare  those  calebmted  B«lls 
aod  dilOMii  for  8eb«*la,  Col- 
!•!(«•,  4tm,  Prices  and  catalogaea 
sent  free.    Addren 

H.  MoShahb  a  OOn  Baltimore,  Md. 


isrES"v^  o-EOO-K/JLiPiaiiEis. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illustra. 
lions.     Antheniic,  ezcellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introdaction :  Elementary^  54  cents ;  Bevised  Mantuil, 
$1.28 ;  Physical,  |1.60.     Wall  Maps  (set  of  8).  $10  net. 

For  Easy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve.  address 

U!VI¥ERSITY  PUBI.ISHING  €0^ 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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TUB  ^3S^H:E,IO.AJ<r 

BLACKBOARD  ERASER. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


A   BLACKBOARD   ERASER.    SUFEKIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS,   FOR    S7}4 

CENTS  PER  LOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.    REGULAR 

PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7   ABE   THE   BEST. 

let.  Becaose  tfaey  are  lar^e. 

2d.   Because  they  clean  the  board  with  lees  rubbiog,  saving  time,  ftrengtb,  and 
waste. 
3d.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  ncise. 
4th.  Because  they  take  up  nearly  ail  the  dust. 
6th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Beeaute  iheg  will  wear  longer  than  avy  other. 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    FALLS,    N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  dc  ,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

M  £\  I VH  SongB  for  Schools  and  Families  (Words  and  Music),  64  pages,  90  choice  Boogs,  10  cli. 
m  I  '  HI  lj'  (niallod),  $1  per  doz.  Acme  Bongs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  slse  and  pdoa 
II  I  ■■  M  Acme  Songs.  Radimental;  Key  of  C,  same  sixe  and  price.  Acme  Songs  for  the 
I  ■  ■  J  1 1  I'J  International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  April,  Hay,  June,  adapted  to  each  lesaon, 

•'-'■■  ^^  ^■•■-•■^  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  26  for  $1  (mailed).    Acme  Songs  for  I>eooratlon  Day  aod 

a  year's  patriotism,  32  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  32  pages,  6  cts.    **Soop 

for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINQTON, 

267  Broadway,  N.JT. 


THE  COMPLETE  H0ME.^i?^1^ 
book.    N<rw  edition.— New  bindings.-New  illustrations 
from  new  desi^s.    Superbly  t^ottea  up.    Same  low  price. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCKLLBNT  TERMS.  The  handsomest  prospectus  everlssued. 
Apply  now.    B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO. .  10x3  Main  St.,  Richmond. 
vrrginia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 

National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit,  Wis  ,  Jaly  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau: 

Last  April,  being  then  in  charge  of  a  large  public  school,  bat  desiring  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  witn  yoar  Bureau. 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  yoa  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  commonication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  pchool  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wiph.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FI8KE, 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application- form  and  Circolar.  address. 

Natiohal  JSchool  Supply  Bureau,  Chicsgo,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Qood  pay  to 
Aleuts  aud  Private  Correspondents. 
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IT    ST-A-InTDS    JiJT    THE    HE-A-D. 


^I  :^I^im  THE  LIGHT-RnNNING 

DOMESTIC. 

^This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdaoiDg. 
Arti-tically  Beautiful     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  hae 
^ No  Rival. 

PAUffln  '^^^  "^^  ^^°^  ^^  Attachments 
VvUVlA                 thnt  are  now  beins  placed  with 

each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
The«e  Attuchments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  '*  Domes- 
tic "  more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Kichmond,  Va. 

MIDDLBTOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE-THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL.  PROGRESSIVE 

The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  Felect  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  kept  hack  on  account  of  tl  a  idleness  of  others.  The  success  of 
each  stadent  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speak  for  itself  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.    Text- books  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located  ir  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  dt  0.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
locilitieB  in  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan  22,  1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  week?)  begin? April  1, 1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begino June  10,  1884 

Annaal  Commencement July  17,  1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks $8.00 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week |2.50  to  |3.00 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— 7«i/w»,  Board  (in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks),  $4^.00. 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
modated.    For  farther  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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PERRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 

4f«f/j  /or  the  United  States— New  York, 

THE  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Summer  School  of  Languages 

AT  AMHERST,  MASS., 

WILL  BEGIN  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  7th,  AND  CONTINUE  FIVE  WEEKS. 

There  will  be  Four  Departments,  with  Twelve  Teachers  and  Lecturers*  The  loca- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful  in  New  England.  Religious  service 
in  French  on  Sundays. 

For  further  information  and  programmes,  address 

Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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ROANOKE  COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 


Beautiful  mountain  location.  Climate  unsurpassed.  Two  Courses  for  Degrees ; 
also  Business  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Full  English  Course.  Spring  Normal 
Course,  conducted  by  Professor  E.  V.  DeGraff.  French  and  German  spoken.  In- 
struction thorough  and  practical.  Library,  i6,ocx>  volumes.  Best  religious  and 
moral  influences. 

Expenses  for  nine  months  (including  tuition,  board,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  etc.), 
^149,  I176,  or  I204. 

Increasing  patronage  from  seventeen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty- 
Second  Session  Begins  September  17TH.    Catalogue  free.    Address 

JULIUS  D.  DREHER.  President 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY. 

Send  for  our  "Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  "Modem   Home  and 
School."    Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOOANSPORT,  InD. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Deroted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adrance. 


Five  NEW  subscribers,  with  I5.00,  any  |i.oo  book.    Ten  new  subscribers,  with 
^10.00,  any  I2.25  book. 

Webtter't  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

Twenty  new  subscribers,  with  ^20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
Dictionary,  price,  ^5.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Thirty  new  subscribers,  with  I30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  ^10.00. 
Those  getting  up  clubs  of  old  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent,  for  trouble  of 
collecting,  cost  of  sending  money,  &c. 

Any  of  these  premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 
desired. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 
our  order. 

Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  J2g  W.  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va, 
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The  Popular  Educational  Series 

ADAPTED  TO  HODERll  METHODS  OF  TEACHINC;. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OP  READERS. 

No  other  seriee  so  carefally  graded,  so  beautifally  printed,  or  so  philosophi- 
cally arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

8HARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveneps.  It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  textbook,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  praotical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  cuts, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OP  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in. teaching.  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILL-BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  students' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OP  POLITENESS.    By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopsedia.     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  tfaetr 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  catalogues  containing  full  lists  of  Educational  PubUca- 
tionsy  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Address, 

J-  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

7 IS  A  7 17  Market  St.,  BhUadetphAa. 
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THE 


Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 


Vol.  XV.  Riohmond,  Va.,  July,  1884.  No.  7. 

The  Teacher's  Professional  Library. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood  that  education  is  a  science — 
that  it  has  fundamental  principles  susceptible  of  classification  and 
systematic  development.  This  idea  is  not  yet  thoroughly  incor- 
porated into  the  mind  of  this  State,  but  it  is  gradually  spreading. 
The  idea  that  anybody  can  teach  school — that  a  man  who  is  a  failure 
in  other  vocations  will  succeed  at  teaching — is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
public  mind.  It  is  beginning  to  be  accepted  that  a  man,  to  make  a 
successfiil  teacher,  must  have  proper  training.  All  men  recognize 
this  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  engineer, 
the  artist.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  training  may  be  wanting,  as 
is  alleged,  in  a  profession  which  in  its  true  development  and  faithful 
exercise  demands  the  solution  of  far  higher  problems  than  any  of 
them.  That  the  need  for  such  training  is  gaining  a  firmer  hold  on 
the  public  mind  is  evinced  by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
and  the  more  hearty  support  given  by  the  teachers  themselves  to 
Normal  Institutes.  Some  of  our  colleges  are  recognizing  this  need 
by  establishing  chairs  of  Pedagogics  or  by  providing  courses  of 
lectures  on  professional  culture.  The  existence  of  this  need  is  not 
new  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  to  any  considerable 
extent.  The  public  mind  is  gradually  being  permeated  by  it. 
Teaching  is  rising  from  a  mere  vocaHan  to  the  dignity  of  a  profes- 
sion. 

Education  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  simply  furnishing  the 
means  whereby  the  individual  may  become  a  more  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful **  bread-winner.**  This  is  a  worthy  end,  but  it  is  not  the 
supreme  end  in  education.  The  great  end  of  education  is  the  devel- 
opment and  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  so  as  to 
produce  mental  power,  to  impart  information  and  to  form,  as  the 
ultimate  result,  noble  character.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is,  then, 
no  easy  task. 
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The  material  upon  which  the  teacher  operates  differs  from  that 
employed  in  any  other  profession.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor 
operate  on  dead,  inaminate  matter,  which  receives  without  resistance 
and  retains  without  change  whatever  impression  is  made  upon  it 
Even  the  lawyer  and  the  preacher,  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
human  mind,  operate  on  material  already  developed  and  trained. 
But  the  teacher  has  for  his  material  a  bundle  of  untrained  faculties, 
constituting  the  essential  man,  to  be  developed  by  their  self-activity, 
under  tTie  stimulus  and  direction  of  the  teacher,  into  the  ideal  man 
or  woman.  The  painter  who  wishes  to  depict  on  canvas  a  landscape 
spread  out  before  him,  forms  a  mental  picture  of  the  scene,  and  then 
with  such  skill  as  he  may  possess  spreads  it  out  on  the  canvas.  The 
sculptor  who  wishes  to  exemplify  some  abstract  idea  must  first 
determine  in  his  own  mind  what  representation  in  marble  will  best 
express  his  idea,  and  then  by  the  skillful  use  of  hammer  and 
chisel  set  free  the  form  which  is  poetically  said  to  be  imprisoned  in 
his  block.  In  each  case  there  is  a  demand  only  for  the  skill  of  the 
agent  exercised  upon  dull,  lifeless  matter.  The  case  is  different, 
however,  with  the  teacher.  He  too  must  have  his  ideal  formed  in 
his  own  mind.  He  too  must  so  manage  his  material  as  to  evolve 
from  it  his  ideal.  But  he  must  do  this  by  arousing  and  directing 
the  activities  of  the  material  itself.  He  does  not  exercise  his  skill 
upon  passive  matter,  but  he  must  so  work  upon  his  material  that  it 
will  shape  itself  into  forms  of  beauty  and  nobility.  If  we  could 
conceive  of  a  sculptor,  filled  with  his  ideal,  standing  before  a  block 
of  marble,  and  by  a  look  or  word  so  arousing  some  activity  in  the 
marble  itself  that  it  would  push  off,  particle  by  particle,  its  super- 
fluous matter  till  there  was  lefl  only  the  artist's  ideal  in  all  its  beauty, 
we  should  have  a  somewhat  adequate  presentation  in  one  direction 
of  the  teacher's  work.  Yet  this  is  not  all;  for  his  material  does  not 
passively  receive  his  impressions.  There  is  often  opposition  to  their 
reception.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  teacher's  success  that  he 
should  know  the  nature  of  his  material — the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  its  faculties,  their  mode  of  action,  how  they  may  be  reached 
and  how  developed  and  trained.  I  should  give,  therefore,  as  a  fund- 
amental, in  the  library  of  a  well-equipped  teacher,  a  good  book  on 
Mental  Science  and  Culture, 

Yet  so  far  as  actual  school  work  is  concerned,  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  best  to  confine  the  attention  to  comparatively  few 
subjects.  For  the  successful  conduct  of  life,  even  in  its  lower  sense- 
that  of  mere  bread-winning — ^knowledge  of  certain  branches,  with 
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skill  and  fecility  in  their  use,  has  been  found  necessary.  Not  only 
is  this  true,  but  it  has  been  found  that  these  branches  may  be  admi- 
rably used  for  the  development  and  training  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind.  Arithmetic,  for  example,  which  is  so  "closely  con- 
nected with  every-day  affairs,  furnishes  in  some  directions  the  best 
possible  means  of  training  the  mind.  And  language — ^both  the 
instrument  of  thought  and  the  vehicle  of  expressing  thought — is  a 
most  useful  means  of  training  the  mind.  The  problem  is  then  pre- 
sented to  the  teacher  of  so  presenting  these  matters  of  instruction 
to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  to  inform  the  mind  and  develop  and  train 
its  faculties.  The  mental  Acuities  do  not  appear  in  equal  strength 
at  the  same  time.  They  unfold  gradually  and  in  an  established 
order.  •  The  teacher  must  know  the  order  of  their  development  and 
must  determine  which  of  the  subjects  of  school  instruction  is  best 
suited  to  develop  each  faculty,  the  place  it  shall  occupy  both  in  gen- 
eral and  in  detail  in  the  scheme  of  instruction,  and  how  it  shall  be 
so  presented  as  to  avoid  harm  and  produce  the  very  best  results. 
Especially  valuable  at  this  point  is  the  experience  of  others.  A 
book,  therefore,  on  Methods  of  Teaching  ought  to  form  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  teacher's  professional  library.  These  books  are 
essentially  a  collection  of  the  methods  which  have  proven  valuable 
and  successful  in  the  experience  of  former  teachers.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  incident  to  the  invention  of  printing,  that  we  easily 
get  access  to  the  experience  of  the  past.  Yet  books  on  methods 
can  only  be  suggestive.  No  teacher  will  be  able  to  carry  out  blindly 
the  methods  of  others.  These  may  suggest  and  stimulate,  but  to  be 
truly  valuable  they  must  be  thought  over,  sifted,  compared,  and 
incorporated  into  the  mental  constitution  of  the  teacher,  modified 
by  his  own  experience  and  adapted  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

To  the  thoroughly  equipped  teacher  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
simply  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  The  activity  of  his  own  mind 
will  constantly  suggest  methods  that  in  his  judgment  seem  better. 
In  developing  his  ideas  and  testing  their  worth  he  may  waste  much 
valuable  time — ^valuable  to  himself  and  still  more  valuable  to  his 
pupils.  Yet  the  same  thought  may  long  ago  have  been  submitted 
to  the  crucial  test  of  experience  and  found  wanting.  A  very  brief 
examination  of  the  history  of  educational  thought  and  effort  would 
save  him  much  weariness  and  show  the  impracticability  of  his  ideas. 
It  b  important,  then,  that  he  should  know  not  only  the  successes, 
but  also  the  failures  of  the  past.  This  may  be  found  in  a  History 
of  Education — ^a  history  not  diffuse  and  extended,  but  presenting 
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clearly  and  concisely  every  phase  of  educational  thought  and  effort 
in  all  the  past,  its  merits,  its  defects,  its  success  or  its  failure. 

But  educational  thought  b  progressive.  Each  year  chronicles 
new  successes  or  new  failures.  New  methods  are  evolved  or  valuable 
modifications  of  well-known  principles  are  suggested.  New  social 
conditions  occasion  new  educational  wants  and  demand  new  educa- 
tional appliances  to  meet  them.  That  the  teacher  may  keep  abreast 
of  current  thought  on  educational  subjects  he  must  have  periodicals 
especially  designed  for  the  discussion  of  such  subjects.  Here,  then, 
is  the  place  of  Educational  Journals — journals  that  give  the  salient 
points  of  all  these  discussions  and  help  the  teacher  to  decide  what  is 
best  and  wisest  in  his  circumstances.  On  many  interesting  topics 
there  are  no  other  sources  of  information.  Within  the  past  few 
years  there  have  arisen  heated  discussions  of  theories  and  methods, 
(as  for  example  the  question  of  **  Text-books,  or  no  Text-books'' 
the  renewal  of  the  Scientific  and  Classic  Controversy y  Industrial 
Education,  &c. , )  a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  way 
except  through  the  periodicals.  No  history  of  them  has  yet  been 
written.  A  good  Educational  Journal  is,  therefore,  an  important 
factor  in  a  teacher's  library. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  connected  with  school  life  is  that  of  discipline — a  subject 
that  inquires  how  the  pupil  may  be  influenced  to  respect  the  law  of 
the  school,  how  he  may  be  restrained  from  evil,  and  how  he  may  be 
turned  into  a  direction  that  will  build  up  a  noble  character.  The 
school  that  fails  in  its  discipline  fails  in  everything.  The  community 
demands,  as  the  result  of  school  work,  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  so 
far  as  the  school  fails  to  secure  these,  just  so  far  does  it  fail  to  meet 
the  purpose  of  its  organization.  Many  other  questions  also  come 
up  in  conducting  a  school — the  relation  of  parents  and  teachers;  the 
arrangement,  heating  and  ventilation  of  school-houses,  &c.,  &c. 
These  all  have  to  be  considered  and  adjusted  by  the  teacher.  That 
he  may  know  the  best  ways  of  accomplishing  these  duties,  he  must 
have  a  book  of  methods  relating  to  them.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity for  books  on  School  Economy,  or  School  Management, 

The  following  then,  would  seem  essential  to  the  minimum  pro- 
Jessional  library  of  the  true  teacher: 

7.  A  good  book  on  Mental  Science  and  Culture, 

2,  A  good  book  on  Methods  of  Teaching. 

J.  A  good  book  on  the  History  of  Education, 

4,  A  good  book  on  School  Management, 

5.  A  good  School  Journal,  F. 
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Woman  as  an  Educator. 

Sidney  Smith  says,  that  **as  long  as  boys  and  girls  run  about  in 
the  dirt,  and  trundle  hoops  together  they  are  precisely  alike."  A 
distinguished  author  remarks,  after  quoting  the  above,  that,  **they 
are  alike,  but  not  precisely  alike;  men  and  women  have  all  the  same 
faculties,  whether  pertaining  to  the  intellect,  sensibilities  or  will,  but 
they  have  them  with  a  difference  ;  and  it  is  by  this  difference  that 
they  are  so  admirably,  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  their  spheres 
in  life." 

By  referring  to  the  "Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,"  we  find 
that  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  a  difference  should  exist,  for 
while  He  gave  to  both  equal  privileges  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
life.  He  gave  to  man  the  naming  of  the  *  *  Fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field." 

In  what  consists  this  difference,  and  what  is  the  sphere  of  each,  are 
questions  almost  as  old  as  creation  itself  and  even  in  this  enlight- 
ened nineteenth  century  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  insoluble 
problem.  They  graciously  acknowledge  she  is  to  man  what  poetry 
is  to  language,  what  sunlight  is  to  flowers,  or  what  music  would  be 
to  a  silent  world,  but  apart  from  beauty,  rythm,  idealty  and  inspi- 
ration, she  is  nothing.  The  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man, 
it  is  extremely  foolish  to  think  that  her  work  in  this  life  is  as  exalted 
and  as  earnest  as  his,  that  in  the  realm  of  thought  she  is  his  equal, 
or  that  she  can  ever  look  down  upon  an  admiring  world  from  as 
dizzy  an  eminence. 

We  would  combat  this  sophistry  and  endeavor  to  show  that  her 
mission  in  life  is  as  exalted  as  his,  and  that  by  simply  living  out  that 
life  to  its  highest  responsibilities  she  can  exert  as  noble  an  influence 
upon  the  world. 

With  these  convictions,  let  us  view  woman  with  the  bondage  of 
circumscribed  sphere  set  aside,  rejoicing  in  the  crown  of  honor  that 
Religion  and  Enlightenment  have  placed  upon  her  brow. 

There  are  few  stations  of  life  that  have  not  been  filled  by  women 
noted  for  moral,  intellectual  and  professional  abilities.  As  illustra- 
tive of  woman's  administrative  talent,  we  will  name  Catherine  of 
Russia  and  Margaret  of  Sweden.  The  mere  mentioning  of  such  a 
name  as  Mrs.  Browning  will  remind  all  that  the  gentle  sex  is  hon- 
ored by  the  muses.  And  leaving  the  rythmic  numbers  who  has  writ- 
ten with  more   solidity  and   power  than  those  twin-bom   French 
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spirits  De  Sta^l  and  **Scholastica."  Among  those  who  have  re- 
flected lustre  upon  the  claims  of  art  we  will  proudly  mention  Harriet 
Hosmer.  Jennie  Lind  and  Christina  Nilsson  have  signalized  them- 
selves as  vocalists.  Nor  would  we  forget,  in  making  this  rapid  sur- 
vey, the  higher  claims  of  science  as  the  devout  Caroline  Herschd 
pierces  the  thick  veil  that  envelopes  God*s  workings  and  tells  us  of 
new  lights  in  Heaven.  In  the  medical  profession  she  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  performed  many  works  of  philanthrophy.  That  woman 
will  dare  to  do  anything  when  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
tender  love  of  humanity,  has  been  exemplified  by  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, Charlotte  Corday  and  Florence  Nightingale. 

In  the  legal  profession  her  talent  might  win  her  success  ;  but  here 
we  pronounce  her  a  cloud  upon  society,  a  counterfeit  of  the  last 
and  finished  work  of  God,  and  confess  that  when  she  takes  her 
stand  upon  the  rostnun  and  claims  that  as  her  sphere,  she  crushes 
her  diviner  element  and  is  morally  shattered  forever.  Politics,  too, 
has  its  votaries  among  the  fair  sex  but  it  is  far  too  degrading  to  her 
holy  mission  to  have  her  name  connected  with  the  fraud  and  mjus- 
tice  of  a  political  age.  The  pulpit  too  has  been  filled  by  her,  but 
we  cannot  think  that  this  is  her  sphere.  She  has  been  ordained  by 
the  **  Great  Founder*'  of  the  Church  to  minister  to  those  over  whom 
she  presides;  it  is  at  home  and  in  the  school-room  that  she  should 
exercise  her  priestly  functions;  the  family,  school  and  her  own  altar 
are  the  ones  before  which  to  offer  her  intercession  for  those  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.  Having  briefly  shown  the  different  spheres  of 
life  that  have  been  occupied  by  woman,  we  will  next  glance  at  her 
culture  and  pass  on  to  her  abilities  as  an  educator. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  civilization,  Plato  declares  that  *  *  woman  is 
but  the  lesser  man,''  and  urges  his  countrymen  to  educate  their 
daughters  as  well  as  their  sons  ;  modem  minds  accept  his  convic- 
tions as  potent  truths. 

Difference  of  temperament  and  constitution  exist,  nature  decreed 
the  distinction  and  the  requirements  of  life  demand  that  it  should  be 
preserved,  but  when  opportunities  of  culture  are  given  to  woman  they 
are  as  likely  to  be  turned  to  wealth  as  when  extended  to  her  mascu- 
line competitor.  In  many  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  the 
brother  and  sister  may  be  found,  conversing,  as  it  were,  with  Homer, 
the  renowned  Greek  poet,  or  with  Cicero,  the  golden-mouthed  Roman 
orator,  or  deeply  interested  in  Plato,  as  he  reasons  like  one  inspired, 
or  vieing  with  each  other  in  solving  the  beautiful  but  difficult  prob- 
lems of  the  curves  of  Conic  Sections.     And  with  what  degree  of 
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success  think  you?  Where  honors  are  to  be  won  the  sister  receives 
an  equal  share. 

Our  own  State  has  at  last  remembered  her  daughters  by 
making  an  appropriation  for  a  Normal  school.  From  a  late  number 
of  the  Journal,  we  quote  the  following  :  **Let  us  hope  that  it  is 
a  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  and  its  efforts  for  good,  though  cir- 
cumscribed by  sex,  may  prove  to  our  Legislature  that  we  do  need 
training  schools  for  our  teachers.'* 

The  one  vocation  prominent  above  all  the  rest  for  which  woman 
possesses  special  aptitude  is  the  training  of  young  minds. 

Possessing  quicker  and  warmer  sympathies  for  the  peculiarities  of 
childhood,  combined  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  their  mental  and 
physical  needs  and  infirmities,  surely  woman  is  adapted  to  the  great 
work  of  educating  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

As  a  teacher  of  elementary  schook  woman  is  superior  to  man, 
fi-om  her  greater  natural  tact,  patience,  sympathy,  and  kindliness  of 
heart;  and  owing  also  to  her  intimate  association  with  children  in 
their  home-life,  by  which  she  is  better  enabled  to  study  their  char- 
acters and  dispositions.  It  is  the  experience  of  almost  every  school 
and  family,  that  the  moral  sense  is  appealed  to  and  aroused  more 
effectually  by  woman  than  by  man.  Her  moral  superiority  was 
early  demonstrated  : 

"  Not  she  with  trait' rous  kiss  the  Saviour  stung ; 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue; 
She,  when  apostles  shrank,  would  dangers  brave ; 
Last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  grave." 

With  her  winning  moral  suasion  she  is  often  more  successful  in  the 
management  of  boys  than  her  harsher  brother,  and  if  she  can  con- 
quer him,  what  can  resist  her  influence;  for  Plato  tells  us  that  **  the 
boy  is  the  most  unmanageable,  insidious,  sharp-witted  and  insubor- 
dinate of  all  animals,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  fountain  of  reason  in 
him  not  yet  regulated.'* 

Another  fact  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  brother  teacher  of  to-day 
may  be  the  farmer,  merchant  or  divine  of  to-morrow;  he  goes  where 
glory  or  fortune  awaits  him,  often  rejoicing  at  his  emancipation  from 
his  irksome  duties,  using  this  noble  profession  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  some  other;  whereas,  when  woman  enlists  in  this  work  she  is  a 
a  life  toiler,  and  unless  the  duties  of  wifehood  or  the  icy  hand  of 
death  release  her,  you  will  surely  find  her  in  the  ranks  of  the  noblest 
of  all  professions. 
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Teaching  is  more  exalted  than  the  fine  arts;  it  does  not  deal  in 
the  dead  material,  but  forms  the  living  soul. 

Ah!  how  high  above  mere  physical  labor  is  true  teaching!  Our 
weary  round  of  self-sacrificing  duties  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
drudgery.  It  is  our  life-work,  and  filled  with  far-reaching  hopes, 
we  have  ideals  before  us,  and  however  crude  the  material,  we  must 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  angel  within  and  work  to  develop  its 
beauty. 

Grace  Greenwood  says,  that  '  *  it  is  love  for  any  work  that  gives  it 
dignity  and  propriety,*'  and  we  endorse  her  sentiments.  We  should 
consecrate  our  full  womanhood  to  the  calling  in  which  we  have  em- 
barked; knowing  that  eternal  hopes  are  wedded  with  our  daily 
round  of  duty,  we  should  look  with  joy  and  faith  upon  our  work. 
If  true  to  our  better  selves  we  do  not  desire  a  grander  arena  of  use- 
fulness, we  can  never  be  a  greater  blessing  to  our  country  than  in  that 
sphere  where  we  can  train  intellectually,  and  morally,  the  rising 
generation.  In  our  rule  over  others  let  us  not  forget  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection our  own  rebellious  spirits;  the  school-room  is  no  place  for  a 
display  of  temper.  Yield  not  to  dbcouragements;  how  oflen  do  we 
hear,  **  I  am  opposed  to  lady  teachers — the  school-room  is  no  place 
for  them,  and  if  the  trustees  give  the  school  to  Miss  A.,  I  will  not 
send  my  children.**  Let  such  remarks  make  us  more  determined 
to  prove  to  all  that  more  is  required  in  the  school-room  than  the 
clear,  logical,  frozen  intellect  of  our  honorable  co-workers.  We 
hear  criticisms  on  every  side.  Gladstone  says  that  **  criticisms  and 
censure  never  hurt  anybody.  If  false,  they  can't  hurt  you  unless  you 
are  wanting  in  manly  character;  and  if  true,  they  show  a  man  his 
weak  points  and  forewarn  him  against  failure  and  trouble.**  If  we 
are  conscious  of  discharging  our  duty  to  the  uttermost  no  censure 
or  unjust  criticism  will  worry  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  women  know  no  higher  or  holier  mission 
than  teaching,  and  by  courage  and  perseverance  we  will  be  enabled 
to  carve  out  for  ourselves  a  niche  in  life's  temple,  and  can  press  on- 
ward and  upward  to  a  higher  reward,  knowing  that  we  have  not 
labored  in  vain. 

O.  T.  G. 

The  State  Normal  School. 
The  readers  of  the  Journal  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  State 
Normal   School,  at  Farmville,  Va.,  to  desire  a  brief  statement  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  trustees,  at  the  meeting  on  the  30th  July. 
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The  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  of  March,  1884, 
establishing  a  State  Normal  School,,  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuity  of  $io,  000  *  *  out  of  the  public  free  school  fund, '  *  Under 
legal  advice  the  payment  of  the  same  was  declined  by  the  Auditor 
on  the  ground  that  this  fund  was  dedicated,  by  the  Constitution, 
to  free  school  purposes  only,  and  could  not  be  appropriated  to  a 
Normal  School  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  no  part  of  the  public  free 
school  system.  The  trustees  (Dr.  Curry  and  others)  were  compelled 
to  seek  a  judicial  construction  of  the  law,  and  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  payment  of  the  annuity.  On 
the  24th  July,  1884,  the  court  sustained  the  above  position  taken  by 
the  Auditor,  refused  and  dismissed  the  petition.  Judges  Lacy, 
Richardson  and  Fauntleroy  concurred  in  the  opinion  delivered,  and 
Judges  Lewis  and  Hinton  dissented. 

The  trustees  met  on  the  30th  July.  Finding  themselves,  by  this 
decision,  without  means  to  execute  the  legislative  will,  they  reported 
to  the  Governor  the  *  *  condition*  *  of  the  school,  as  required  by  law, 
and  will  apply  to  the  Legislature,  which  will  convene  in  special  ses- 
sion on  the  13th  August,  for  an  amendment  of  their  act,  and  to  di- 
rect the  pajrment  of  the  annuity  out  of  the  general  treasury  by  the 
Auditor.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  Legislature  will  comply 
with  the  petition,  and  establish  the  school  as  designed  by  the  act  of 
7th  March  last.  A  grave  and  important  question  has  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  The  State,  through  the  Legislature,  by 
the  act  of  7th  March,  made  a  contract  with  the  town  of  Farmville, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  if  that  town  would  acquire  tide  to,  and 
make  to  the  State  a  deed  conveying  the  ** Farmville  College*'  build- 
ings, that  then  the  State  would  establish  the  State  Normal  School 
in  Farmville.  The  corporate  authorities  of  the  town  have,  in  good 
faith,  bought  and  paid  for,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars,  the 
property  mentioned,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  is 
not  believed  that  Virginia  will  repudiate  its  obligations  in  the  pre- 
mises.    W. 

Some  Ways  to  Elevate  the  Teacher's  Frofession. 

BY   HOMER   B  SPRAGUE,   PH.  D. 

L  We  should,  perhaps,  reverence  more  highly  our  calling.  We 
should  be  more  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  most  vital  interest 
of  any  community  is  the  right  education  of  the  young ;  that  the 
greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  a  child  is  to  train  him  up  in 
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the  way  he  should  go ;  and  that  the  five  or  six  hours  a  day  in  school 
give  the  instructor  a  greater  opportunity  than  the  minister,  or  even 
the  average  parent  possesses. 

II.  Teachers  should  make  themselves  more  worthy  of  respect, 
fitting  themselves  with  the  utmost  care  and  with  endless  painstaking 
for  their  work.  This  involves,  among  other  things,  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  now  of  the  following  requisites : 

a.  General  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  Something 
of  everything,  or,  at  least,  something  of  many  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, he  should  know.  Therewith  should  come  greater  breadth  and 
a  better  perspective. 

d.  A  clear  conception  and  steady  view  of  the  results  to  be  aimed 
at  in  the  training  of  a  child. 

c.  Mastery  of  the  special  subjects  taught.  On  every  side  the 
teacher  should  stand  on  the  vantage  ground,  able  to  construct,  off- 
hand, from  his  own  brain,  a  sufficient  text-book,  and  able,  like  the 
best  German  instructors,  to  dispense  with  text-books  altogether 
during  recitations. 

d.  Skill  in  conducting  class-exercises.  This  involves  tact,  quick- 
ness, avoidance  of  errors,  daily  planning,  daily  study  by  the  teacher. 
For  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  the  best  lawyer,  clergyman 
or  physician  is  growing  more  expert.  It  must  be  so  with  the  true 
teacher;  every  school  performance  by  him  should  be  a  work  of  art, 
adding  new  skill,  and  revealing  more  and  more  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter-workman. 

e.  A  hearty  love  of  children,  and  an  intense  delight  in  seeing 
them  grow  day  by  day  in  grace,  in  knowledge  and  in  strength. 
Without  this  love  and  joy,  this  great  condition  and  rich  reward  of 
success,  the  teacher  has  mistaken  his  calling.  With  them,  however 
lofty  the  ideal,  there  will  be  no  impatience  toward  the  weak  and 
erring ;  no  sarcasm  in  his  wit,  no  ridicule  in  his  humor;  cheerfiil- 
nes^,  courage,  and  hope  will  rise  into  inspiration. 

/.  Health  of  body  and  of  soul  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  tenderness  without  morbidness,  firmness  with- 
out undue  severity  in  dealing  with  the  pupil.  Religious  consecra- 
tion, taking  hold  of  every  fibre  of  the  teacher's  nature,  is  the 
indispensable  basis. 

III.  In  aid  of  this  self-improvement  the  literature  of  the  profes- 
sion should  be  in  the  instructor's  hands  and  on  his  library  shelves. 
The  works  on  education,  now  within  reach,  are  already  rich  in  the 
fruitage  of  deep  thought  and  wide  experience.    Some  of  the  educa- 
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tional  newspapers  and  magazines  are  valuable.  They  cannot  be 
neglected  without  loss.  The  work  that  is  going  on  in  school  and 
college,  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  many  experiments  that 
have  been  tried,  the  biographies  and  systems  of  the  great  educators, 
ought  to  be  in  some  good  measure  known  to  every  teacher  of  long 
experience. 

IV.  Teachers  should  regard  their  occupation  not  as  collateral, 
incidental  or  temporary,  but  as  central  and  permanent;  not  as  a 
convenience  or  a  stepping-stone,  but  as  a  life-work. 

V.  They  ought  to  combine  for  mutual  improvement,  mutual  cheer 
and  mutual  aid.  Teachers*  clubs;  town,  county,  state,  national 
associations;  teachers'  insurance  companies;  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction;  such  organizations  should  be  fostered,  their  mem- 
bership increased,  their  meetings  attended  and  made  more  use- 
ful. In  all  proper  ways  an  esprii  de  corps^  earnest,  yet  never 
degenerating  into  clannishness,  should  be  promoted.  Teachers, 
above  all  other  men,  need  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  and  see 
how  strong  they  are  if  they  will  but  pull  altogether.  To  hold  one's 
self  aloof  from  these  gatherings,  to  be  a  sort  of  idiotesy  argues  con- 
ceit or  selfishness,  or  ignorance  sadly  at  variance  with  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  profession. 

VI.  Teachers  should  be  alive  to  their  social  and  civil  duties,  and 
dis{X)sed,  modestly,  yet  bravely  to  maintain  their  rights;  not  afraid 
to  take  sides  on  any  question  that  divides  the  community;  having 
an  opinion  and  ready  to  maintain  it.  a  vote  and  ready  to  cast  it. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  a  teacher  too  stupid 
to  know,  or  too  selfish  to  care  for,  or  too  cowardly  to  assert  the 
just  claims  of  his  country,  his  party  or  his  religion.  Here  should 
come  a  quiet  but  sleepless  vigilance,  industry  and  adroitness  in  ele- 
vating public  sentiment  on  school  matters,  in  securing  the  best  men 
as  members  of  school  committees,  and  in  shaping  school  legislation 
so  as  to  honor  God  and  bless  mankind. 

VII.  Akin  to  the  preceding,  teachers  should  cherish  such  a  high 
sense  of  honor  as  will  not  submit  tamely  to  unjust  aspersions  upon 
their  profession,  nor  to  unfair  treatment  of  any  of  their  number  by 
those  in  authority  over  them.  It  may  not  at  all  times  be  wise  to 
speak  out;  but  when  their  vocation,  or  their  fraternity,  or  any  one 
of  their  number,  is  publicly  slighted,  or  disparaged,  or  wronged, — 
whenever  action  is  taken  that  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  theory 
that  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  untrustworthy,  or  incompetent,  or 
pachydermatous, — they  should    somehow   make   the    perpetrators 
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feel  that  this  thing  is  not  to  be  done  with  impunity,  and  make  the 
public  aware  of  their  indignation.  Through  the  newspaper  press, 
or  through  some  high-minded  official,  or  by  resolutions  published 
to  the  world,  or  otherwise,  according  to  circumstances,  the  profes- 
sional honor  and  rights  should  be  vindicated. — N.  E,  Jour,  of  Edu- 
cation,   

The  Ohoioe  of  Oooupation. 

Parents  often  complain  to  me  that  their  sons  who  have  been  to 
school  all  their  lives  have  no  choice  of  occupation,  or  that  they 
choose  to  be  accountants  or  clerks,  instead  of  manufacturers  or 
mechanics.  These  complaints  are  invariably  unreasonable,  for  how 
can  one  choose  at  all,  or  wisely,  when  he  knows  so  little? 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  development  of  the  manual  elements 
in  school  will  prevent  those  serious  errors  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation 
which  too  often  wreck  the  fondest  hopes.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
every  boy  who  enters  a  manual-training  school  is  to  be  a  mechanic; 
his  training  leaves  him  free.  No  pupils  were  ever  more  unpreju- 
diced, better  prepared  to  look  below  the  surface,  less  the  victims  of 
a  false  gentility.  Some  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts, 
and  will  turn  into  other  paths — law,  medicine,  or  literature.  Great 
facility  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  lack  of  either  mechanical  interest  or  power.  When  such  a  bias 
is  discovered  the  lad  should  unquestionably  be  sent  to  his  grammar 
and  dictionary  rather  than  to  the  laboratory  or  draughting-room. 
On  the  other  hand,  decided  aptitude  for  handicraft  is  not  unfre- 
quently  coupled  with  a  strong  aversion  to  and  unfitness  for  abstract 
and  theoretical  investigations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such 
cases  more  time  should  be  spent  in  the  shop,  and  less  in  the  lecture 
and  recitation-room.  Some  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and 
strong  intellectual  powers  will  push  on  through  the  polytechnic 
school  into  the  professional  life,  as  engineers  and  scientists.  Others 
will  find  their  greatest  usefulness,  as  well  as  highest  happiness,  in 
some  branch  of  mechanical  work,  into  which  they  will  readily  step 
when  they  leave  school.  All  will  gain  intellectually  by  their  expe- 
rience in  contact  with  things.  The  grand  result  will  be  an  increasing 
interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more 
successful  manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicians, 
and  more  useful  citizens. — Front  ^' The  Fruits  of  Manual  Train- 
ingy^  by  Professor  C,  M,  Woodward,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  July, 
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Shall  we  Fat  Speotaoles  on  Ohildren? 

In  a  paper  with  this  title  Professor  Julian  J.  Chisholm,  M.  D.,  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  makes  a  plea  for  providing  children 
with  the  means  of  counteracting  their  congenital  or  acquired  defects 
of  vision.  According  to  the  traditions,  the  need  of  spectacles  is  an 
indication  of  old  age,  and  so  the  world  interprets  it.  A  better 
knowledge,  however,  is  diffusing  itself  among  the  medical  profession, 
and  from  them  to  the  public.  While  advancing  years  may  be  a 
factor,  it  is  only  one  of  many  causes  inducing  defective  vision.  The 
action  of  the  perfect  eye  conforms  to  the  law  of  optics  that,  unless 
a  lens  focuses  accurately  on  the  recipient  surface,  the  image  made 
must  be  more  or  le§s  imperfect.  In  front  of  the  lens  there  is  a 
broad,  circular  ligament  of  the  eye,  which  presses  against  it,  and, 
when  objects  at  a  short  distance  are  to  be  looked  at,  by  the  action  of 
a  muscle  (the  ciliary),  the  compressing  ligament  is  relaxed,  so  that 
the  lens,  its  natural  elasticity  responding  at  once  to  the  relief, 
becomes  more  convex,  and  is,  therefore,  in  condition  to  focus  more 
powerfully  light  coming  from  near  objects.  What  is  called  accom- 
modation, or  ability  to  change  the  focus,  is,  then,  a  muscular  act. 
When  the  accommodating  muscles  are  temporarily  enfeebled  by 
diseased  conditions  of  the  system  at  large,  they  do  not  lift  off  suffi- 
ciently the  flattening  band,  or  they  are  too  weak  to  keep  up  the 
continued  action  for  the  relief  of  lens  pressure;  hence  we  often  find 
children  recently  recovered  fi'om  an  attack  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  or  from  any  one  of  the  depressing 
diseases  of  childhood,  unable  to  stud>  as  they  did  before  the  attack. 
A  weak-magnifying  spectacle,  by  helping  the  muscles  to  do  their 
work,  will  enable  such  children  to  continue  their  studies  till  tonics, 
daily  administered,  restore  the  needful  strength  to  the  enfeebled  mus- 
cles. The  foregoing  statements  are  based  upon  perfect  eyes.  Un- 
fortunately, the  eyeball,  with  the  many  other  features,  has  not  always 
the  perfection  of  symmetry.  Near-sighted  long  eyes  and  over- 
sighted  flat  eyes  are  the  common  deviations  from  the  standard  shape. 
In  the  near-sighted  eye,  called  myopiCy  the  eye  is  so  long  from  front 
to  back  that  the  lens  is  too  far  from  the  retina.  The  result  is,  that 
rays  of  light  from  a  distant  object  come  to  a  focus,  and  have  begun 
to  diverge  when  they  reach  the  retina,  so  that  the  image  formed  is 
blurred.  The  second  deviation  in  the  form  of  the  eye  is  called 
hyperopia.     This  is  a  flat  eye,  a  very  common  form  in  children.     It 
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is  a  congenital  defect,  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  is  located  so  near 
the  retina  that  light,  passing  into  the  eye,  is  stopped  by  the  retina 
before  it  comes  to  a  focus.  This  must  also  produce  an  ill-defined 
picture.  Unfortunately,  faulty  eyes,  which  give  out  under  use,  do 
not  appear  differendy  from  perfecdy  shaped  ones.  The  flattening, 
or  the  elongation,  is  not  in  the  exposed  cornea.  It  is  usually  at  the 
expense  of  the  inner  half  of  the  eyeball,  hid  away  in  the  socket  If 
children,  either  by  inheritance  or  acquisition,  have  misshaped  eyes, 
so  that  they  can  not  see  objects  clearly  through  the  usual  range  of 
distances,  what  can  be  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  to  go  through 
life  as  if  in  a  constant  fog,  when  a  properly  selected  glass  clears  up 
the  mist,  and  enables  them  to  see  as  others  do  ? — Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  July, 


Gk>od  LaDguage. 

As  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  lisp  its  first  broken  sentence  its  educa- 
tion should  begin.  Habits  are  formed  which  will  exist  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  throughout  life.  Such  being  the  case,  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  older  members  of  the  family  should  be  carefully  guarded, 
lest  the  littie  ones  hear  and  learn  ungrammatical  expressions  and 
slang,  which,  sad  to  say,  are  so  rife  among  our  young  people  of  the 
present  day.  The  servants,  with  whom  children  spend  much  of 
their  time,  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  this  matter.  A  mother 
should  feel  it  her  duty  to  point  out  any  grammatical  mistake  made 
by  them,  and  insist  on  their  language  being  correct,  respectful,  and 
devoid  of  slang  at  all  times.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  break  chil- 
dren of  habits  once  formed,  and  care  in  this  direction  will  save  much 
trouble  and  annoyance.  One  way  to  cultivate  the  use  of  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  of  the  occupations  and  companions  of 
her  children,  is  for  the  mother  to  encourage  the  daily  narration  of 
what  they  have  seen,  heard  and  enjoyed,  and  the  telling  of  their 
littie  experiences.  The  study  of  pictures,  moreover,  in  which  every 
child  delights,  may  be  used  as  a  great  provocation  of  language. 
Children  always  love  to  look  at  pictures,  and  can  almost  always  be 
induced  to  talk  about  them.  This  study  teaches  them  observation, 
and  how  accurately  to  describe  whatever  they  see.  When  stories 
are  read  to  children  they  should  be  obliged  to  reproduce  them, 
using  as  far  as  possible  the  language  of  the  book.  The  memory  is 
strengthened  in  this  way,  a  habit  of  attention  formed,  and  the  power 
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of  expression  increased.  If  such  plans  as  these  are  systematically 
carried  out,  they  will  prove  a  wonderful  help  in  the  thorough  educa- 
tion of  a  child.  The  constant,  careful  teaching  and  kind  suggestions 
of  parents  will  accomplish  a  work  which  can  never  be  performed  by 
study,  and  in  after  years  such  early  home  training  will  show  itself  in 
a  ready  command  of  language  and  an  easy,  graceful  power  of  con- 
versation.— National  Presbyterian, 


Option  in  Sohool  Studies. 

In  education,  as  in  other  things,  I  am  a  firm  beliver  in  the  principle 
of  expending  the  least  force  which  will  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
If  a  language  is  to  be  learned,  I  would  teach  it  in  the  easiest  known 
method,  and  at  the  age  when  it  can  be  easiest  learned.  But  there  is 
another  theory  which  is  often  acted  upon,  though  seldom  explicitly 
stated, — the  theory  that,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  hardness  that  is 
avoidable  should  be  deliberately  imposed  upon  boys;  as,  for  instance, 
by  forcing  a  boy  to  study  many  languages,  who  has  no  gifts  that  way, 
and  can  never  attain  to  any  mastery  of  them.  To  my  mind  the 
only  justification  of  any  kind  of  discipline,  training,  or  drill  is  attain- 
ment of  the  appropriate  end  of  that  discipline.  It  is  a  waste  for 
society,  and  an  outrage  upon  the  individual,  to  make  a  boy  spend 
the  years  when  he  is  most  teachable  in  a  discipline,  the  end  of  which 
he  can  never  reach,  when  he  might  have  spent  them  in  a  different 
discipline,  which  would  have  been  rewarded  by  achievement.  Herein 
lies  the  fiindamental  reason  for  options  among  school  as  well  as 
college  studies,  all  of  which  are  liberal.  A  mental  discipline  which 
takes  no  account  of  differences  of  capacity  and  taste  is  not  well 
directed.  It  follows  that  there  must  be  variety  in  education  instead 
of  uniform  prescription.  To  ignorant  or  thoughtless  people  it  seems 
that  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  world  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced by  this  time  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  good  for  all  boys, 
and  made  up  of  studies  permanently  preeminent;  but  there  are  two 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  convenient  result  is  unattain- 
able; in  the  first  place,  the  uniform  boy  is  lacking;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  educational  value  of  any 
established  study,  far  from  being  permanently  fixed,  is  constantly 
changing  as  new  knowledge  accumulates  and  new  sciences  come 
into  being.  Doubtless  the  eleventh  century  thought  it  had  a  per- 
manent curriculum  in   '  *  Lingua^  tropus^  ratio ^  numerus^  tonus,  an- 
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gulusy  astra^\'  doubtless  the  course  of  study  which  Erasmus 
followed  was  held  by  the  teachers  of  that  day  to  supply  the  only 
sufficient  liberal  education;  and  we  all  know  that  since  the  year 
1600,  or  thereabouts,  it  has  been  held  by  the  wisest  and  most  culti- 
vated men  that  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  are  the  only  good 
disciplinary  studies.  Whewell,  whose  foible  was  omniscience,  did 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  these  three  studies  the  word  permanent. 
But  if  history  proves  that  the  staples  of  education  have  in  fact 
changed,  reason  says  still  more  clearly  that  they  must  change.  It 
would  be  indeed  incredible  that  organized  education  should  not  take 
account  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
controlling  intellectual  forces  of  the  actual  world,  century  by  cen- 
tury, penetrate  educational  processes,  and  that  languages,  litera- 
tures, philosophies,  or  sciences  which  show  themselves  fruitful  and 
powerful,  must  win  recognition  as  liberal  arts  and  proper  means  of 
mental  discipline. — Pres.  C,   W,  Eliot ^  in  June  Century, 


The  Present  Age  says  :  The  assignment  of  lessons  for  home 
study  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools  has  been  recently  criticised 
and  condemned  by  the  superintendents  both  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  schools.  Superintendent  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  has 
made  a  careful  investigation,  and  recommends  its  abolition  in  that 
city.  As  a  rule,  he  says,  the  practice  is  unnecessary,  as  pupils  in 
schools  where  home  study  is  discouraged  stand  as  high  in  scholar- 
ship as  in  those  where  it  is  practiced.  The  practice,  he  says,  ope- 
rates to  the  positive  injury  of  the  pupil,  physically  and  mentally. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  eminent  authority 
quoted  by  our  contemporary.  The  question  of  home  work,  or  no 
home  work,  is  not  mere  theorizing  with  the  writer.  It  has  been  our 
custom  for  years  to  require  all  students  above  a  certain  age  and 
class,  say  ten  years  old  and  the  fourth  grade,  to  do  some  work  at 
home.  We  have  seen  that  this  work  was  regular — L  e.,  assigned 
week  in  and  week  out,  and  not  excessive  in  quantity.  The  benefits 
arising  from  the  system  were  and  are  manifold.  The  children  are 
taught  system;  they  get  in  the  way  of  regular  habits  of  work;  by 
having  some  set  task  to  do  at  home  and  comparatively  alone,  they 
become  independent;  they  learn,  by  practice,  how  to  use  books,  how 
to  read,  how  and  where  to  obtain  information— one  of  the  most  use- 
ful things  school-life  can  impart;  they  acquire  from  regular,  daily 
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home-work  the  habit  of  industry  in  brain  work,  a  habit  the  posses- 
sion of  which  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  diligence  in  after  hfe.  It  may 
be  said,  in  reply,  that  these  things  may  all  be  accomplished  by  study 
in  school  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  We  believe  not  so. 
The  experienced  instructor  will  agree  with  us  that  the  surroundings 
in  the  school-room,  the  large  number  of  students,  the  constant 
change  from  study  to  recitation  and  the  reverse,  the  very  presence 
of  the  teacher  and  the  reliance  of  the  pupil  on  his  constant  help  and 
direction,  all  tend  to  prevent  that  concentration  of  mind,  that  ab- 
straction, so  needful  to  successful  mental  acquisition. — Pacific  School 
Journal, 

**The  High  Schools  stand  on  the  ground  between  the  College 
and  the  Common  Schools — between  the  head  and  the  hands,  which 
are  thus  united.  The  High  Schools  have  the  American  mark  of  the 
almighty  dollar  on  them.  They  produce  men  whose  brains  are  well 
qualified  to  assist  their  skilled  hands,  and  therefore  bring  forth  the 
most  effective  kind  of  labor,  and  annually  save  the  country  200  per 
per  cent,  more  than  it  costs  to  educate  them.  The  High  Schools 
are  the  broad  middle  ground  into  which  every  avenue  of  society 
enters." — Prof.  T.  H.Johnston,  Cleveland,  O, 


Economy  of  Time  in  Schools. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  following  methods :  (i.)  By  eliminating  from  the 
com3e  of  study,  not  any  one  perhaps,  but  parts  of  subjects  unimportant  in  themselves 
and  unsuited  to  the  age,  capacity  and  wants  of  the  respective  classes.  (2.)  By  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  materials  necessary  to  secure  the  most  effective  work.  (3.) 
By  a  more  judicious  use  of  time.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  first 
and  second  methods,  but  only  of  the  third.  In  my  visits  from  school  to  school 
nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  difference  in  real  value  between  the  work  done 
tff  a  given  time  in  one  school  and  that  done  in  another.  One  teacher  has  methods 
by  which  he  holds  every  member  of  his  class  to  the  work  before  him,  while  another 
with  different  methods  commands  the  attention  of  only  a  few  at  a  time.  One  teacher 
understands  the  importance  of  effort  concentrated  upon  a  given  point,  gaining  which 
other  points  are  easily  secured ;  another  gives  to  each  topic  an  equal  amount  of  time 
and  thought.  Let  me  be  more  specific.  In  one  school  I  heard  a  class  read  forty-five 
minutes,  each  scholar  reading  in  turn.  The  school  was  orderly  and  quiet;  but  it 
teemed  to  me  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  exercise  was  chiefly  that  gained  by 
each  scholar  from  reading  his  own  paragraph.  In  another  school  I  heard  a  class 
read  thirty  minutes.  This  dass  was  arranged  in  two  divisions,  and  a  part  of  the 
reading  was  in  concert.    The  teacher  called  for  the  reading  as  foUows:  "John — 
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Mazy — ^fint  division — second  division — Sosan— class — ^James,"  and  so  on,  calling^ 
perhaps,  the  same  scholar  several  times.  Each  scholar  and  division  promptly  read 
when  called  on.  I  will  add  that  the  concert-reading  was  confined  to  one  or  two 
sentences  at  a  time,  the  principal  object  in  its  use  being  to  secure  attention.  Can 
there  be  any  question  which  of  these  exercises  is  the  more  profitable  ?  In  my  judg- 
ment, more  was  accomplished  in  the  thirty  minutes  than  in  the  forty-five. 

In  teaching  spelling,  time  is  often  wasted,  both  in  study  and  in>  recitation,  upon 
words  seldom  if  ever  misspelled.  A  child  would  probably  spend  as  much  time  in 
the  study  of  the  word  exploration  as  in  that  of  preparation,  and  yet  three  hundred 
scholars  belonging  to  different  schools,  writing  these  words  without  study,  failed  on 
them  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  thirty-two.  On  the  words  refreshment  and  especially,  the 
failures  were  as  one  to  forty-six.  Teachers  should  know  by  repeated  tests  what 
word  requires  careful  study,  and  should  by  some  method  indicate  these  to  their 
scholars  in  arranging  lessons.  Spelling-books  should  be  arranged  with  this  in  view. 
The  spelling  of  difficult  words  can  be  more  securely  fixed  by  writing  them  every  day 
for  a  week  than  by  writing  them  the  same  number  of  times  at  intervals  extending 
through  months.  Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  to  favor  the  spelling  of  diffi- 
cult words  unless  they  are  in  common  use. 

The  same  principle  is  true  with  reference  to  fixing  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
words.  Many  words  are  mispronounced  all  the  way  through  the  different  grades  of 
schools.  To  correct  these  errors  when  they  occur  does  but  little  good ;  they  are  not 
the  result  of  ignorance,  but  of  habit.  A  list  of  such  words  should  be  prepared  by 
the  teachers,  that  special  drill  may  be  given  upon  them. 

Classes  are  often  detained  too  long  at  a  time  upon  a  given  subject.  Work  in  arith- 
metic is  often  confined  to  practice  under  one  rule  for  days  and  perhaps  for  weeks.  A 
better  way  would  be  to  be  constantly  advancing  to  new  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  in  view  the  old.  A  lesson  of  ten  examples  all  in  division  is  not  so  profita- 
ble as  one  which  contains  two  examples  under  each  of  the  preceding  rules  and  four 
in  division. 

Punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals  may  be  taught  incidentally  better  than  by  set 
lessons.  A  class  may  be  reading  the  following  passage,  to  which  I  happen  to  open : 
*'  This  increased  the  suspicion  of  the  French,  and  when  France  and  England  arrayed 
themselves  against  each  other  in  the  Old  World,  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, their  American  colonies  at  once  followed  their  example.  The  struggle  was  here 
known  as  '  King  George's  War.' "  After  reading  this,  let  the  scholars  close  their 
books  and  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  to  be  used ; 
then  re-open  them  and  compare  their  own  views  with  the  passages  as  printed.  Such 
an  exercise  will  take  but  a  few  minutes,  and  will  tend  to  make  scholars  more  observ- 
ing as  they  look  at  the  printed  page. 

A  supply  of  short  stories  for  Primary  Schools  and  •*  Cards  of  Information '*  for 
Grammar  Schools,  both  to  be  used  for  silent  reading,  would  be  another  means  by 
which  a  waste  of  time  might  be  prevented.  It  often  happens  that  individual  scholars 
finish  their  work  before  others  of  their  class.  These  stories  and  cards  could  be  used 
to  occupy  such  unemployed  time. — Selected, 
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EDITORIAL  FABAGAAFHS. 

Thb  Normal  Institittb  at  Wythevillb. — We  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of 
a  visit  to  Wytheville  and  the  Normal  Institute  in  operation  there.  We  found  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  and  three  county  superintendents  assembled,  though 
the  total  enrolment  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  teachers  and  nine 
county  superintendents.  The  sessions  were  held  in  Sexton's  Hall,  and  the  entire 
body  was  worked  as  a  single  class.  Professor  E.  V.  De  Gra£f,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray,  of  this  city,  conducted  the  exercises,  dividing  the 
subjects  of  instruction  between  them.  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  branches  required  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  best 
methods  of  discipline  and  of  school  management  in  general.  The  teachers  are  very 
earnest  in  their  work  and  seem  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  opportuni> 
ties.  The  instructors  are  skilled,  faithful  and  diligent.  A  number  of  general  lectures 
on  interesting  themes  have  been  delivered  by  members  of  the  Institute  and  visiting 
educators.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on 
«« The  Sun  "  by  Professor  W.  A.  Obenshain,  of  Ogden  College,  Ky.  Professor  F.  V, 
N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  Professor  T.  N.  Conrad,  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  and  others,  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  work.  The 
county  superintendent.  Major  W.  G.  Repass,  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the 
comfort  of  the  teachers.  The  citizens  generally  have  given  them  a  cordial  reception. 
The  large  number  of  teachers  present  and  the  increased  interest  of  the  public  in 
Normal  Institutes  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  public  education  in  Virginia.  Pro- 
fessor De  Graffs  engagement  closed  August  2d,  and  he  returned  home,  leaving  Pro- 
fessor McGilvray  in  charge.  The  Institute  will  close  August  1 2th.  At  an  examination 
of  applicants  for  scholarships  in  the  Nashville  Normal  College,  eight  applicants  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  Superintendents  Repass,  of 
Wythe,  and  Obenshain,  of  Botetourt. 

We  were  much  gratified  at  the  uniform  testimony  we  received  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Journal  to  the  teachers  individually,  and  as  to  the  increased  interest  in  school 
work  and  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  those  counties  whose  teachers  are 
counted  among  its  constant  readers. 

Thb  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Madison, 
Wis. — We  copy  from  the  Wisconsin  youmal  of  Education  the  following  account  of 
this  grand  meeting.  The  accounts  which  we  have  seen  indicate  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete success.  Virginia  was  not  represented  largely.  We  have  seen  only  the  names 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  President  J.  D.  Dreher  and  a  few  of  our  teachers.  President 
Bicknell  and  his  corps  of  eneigetic  assistants  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  gratify- 
ing results  of  their  work : 

It  was,  indeed,  a  great  convention.  The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  meeting  were  fully  realized.  There  are,  of  course,  no  possible  means 
of  determining  with  accuracy  the  number  in  attendance ;  but  these  facts  remain : 
Twenty-five  hundred  annual  memberships  were  taken  during  the  week ;  a  large  num* 
ber  of  life  and  annual  members  previously  enrolled  were  present ;  a  large  number 
bought  excursion  tickets  upon  some  lines  of  railways  which  did  not  require  them  to 
be  stamped  by  the  Association  to  make  them  good  for  return,  and  a  good  many  of 
these  who  were  present  did  not  pay  the  fee  and  join  the  Association.    Probably  not 
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less  than  five  thousand  people  were  in  attendance  quite  constantly,  and  perbaps 
nearly  as  many  more  were  transiently  in  the  city  on  account  of  the  meeting.  The 
weather  being  exceptionally  cool  and  pleasant,  comparatively  little  discomfort  was 
experienced  by  the  vast  throng  which  crowded  every  meeting,  filled  the  corridors  and 
'  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  all  the  new  wing  devoted  to  the  exhibit,  and  overflowed  into 
Capitol  Park,  upon  the  lakes,  and  to  the  dells  of  Wisconsin,  and  other  resorts  not  far 
from  the  city. 

Financially,  the  results  were  equally  gratifying.  The  National  Association  for 
sume  years  has  been  struggling  with  the  effort  to  promote  interest  in,  secure  attention 
to,  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the  facts,  fundamental  principles  and 
essential  practical  features  relating  to  public  education,  with  very  limited  means 
wherewith  to  meet  expenses.  A  few  leading  and  generous  members  have  annually 
contributed  largely  of  personal  means  to  pay  the  balances.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing last  year  at  Saratoga  the  Association  was  six  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  in  Madison  this  year  the  Association  pays  up  all  debts  and 
expenses  and  leaves  with  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  in  its  treasury  for  an  endow- 
ment fund.     That  tells  the  story  of  financial  result. 

The  social  features  and  spirit  were  admirable.  Tliere  appeared  to  be  a  strong 
determination  to  get  acquainted  one  with  another;  the  delegations  from  several  States 
wore  badges  indicating  the  locality  from  whence  they  came,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation furnished  badges  as  far  as  practicable  to  all  members.  These  served  as  a  sort 
of  introduction.  Ease  and  absence  of  reserve  were  noticeable,  as  well  as  a  most 
commendable  taste  and  propriety  in  dress  and  manners,  without  attempt  at  display  or 
ostentation.  It  was  a  company  of  thoroughly  earnest,  thoughtful,  intelligent  people, 
with  definite  purposes,  in  which  each  recognized  in  every  other  the  counterpart  of 
tiimself. 

The  direct  Association  work  was  of  great  variety  and  interest,  and  of  very  high 
character.  The  men  and  women  who  presented  papers  and  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions were  in  the  main  persons  of  distinguished  ability,  wide  reputation,  and  high 
character.  By  no  means  in  entire  agpreement  upon  many  of  the  great  problems  of 
public  education,  the  great  purpose  seemed  to  animate  all  to  so  clearly  and  fully  pve- 
!sent  the  view  entertained  that  the  public  can  make  just  comparisons  and  discrimina- 
tions  and  form  right  conclusions.  Almost  every  phase  of  public  instruction  received 
consideration.  The  problem  at  the  South  was  exhibited  more  completely  than  ever 
before;  no  more  effective,  popular  or  able  addresses  on  this  subject  were  given  than 
those  by  representatives  of  the  colored  people,  and  they  spoke  from  the  same  platform 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  extreme  of  Southern  society. 

The  Indian  question  was  presented .  both  by  laborers  among  the  Indians  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  schools  where  they  are  gathered  for  instruction  and  civilization. 
The  presence  of  a  class  of  sixteen  from  the  Santee  Agency  school,  Nebraska,  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  discussion  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  that  race. 

The  simultaneous  meeting  of  the  FVoebel  Institute  called  out  in  force  the  friends 
and  champions  of  the  kindergarten ;  and  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  its  relation  to  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  its  educative  value,  were  dis- 
cussed with  great  ability  and  vigor. 

Elementary  education,  art  education  and  normal  school  work  each  received  doe 
attention,  and  called  forth  papers  and  discussions  that  were  instructive,  inspiring  and 
helpful. 
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Perhaps  no  subject  elicited  greater  interest  or  provoked  sharper  and  more  critical 
debate  than  that  of  indnstria]  or  manual  training  in  public  schools.  Several  gentle- 
men participating  in  the  debate  on  that  subject  have  had  long  experience  in  technical 
schools,  wide  observation  in  American  and  foreign  schools,  or  have  made  the  subject 
of  education  a  matter  of  study*  investigation  and  thought,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychologist^  physiologist  or  citizen,  and  are  veiy  wide  apart  in  their  views  on  the 
subject.  The  sharp  challenge  of  every  fact  presented,  of  every  position  assumed, 
and  of  every  deduction  from  experiment,  made  the  meetings  on  this  subject  instruc- 
tive,  entertaining  and  profitable  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  exhibition  of  school  products  and  school  work,  although  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  Association,  was  a  laige,  attractive  and  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  partisans  of  industrial  education  and  manual  training 
were  on  hand  in  force,  and  certainly  made  a  most  impressive  exhibit.  Schools  in 
every  part  of  the  country  were  represented  by  handiwork,  and  specimens  ranging^ 
from  a  wooden  hatchet  to  a  steam  engine  in  actual  operation  were  displayed.  The 
work  of  the  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  shown,  and  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  chil* 
dren,  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  of  various  States,  were  included  in  those 
making  displays.  The  department  of  drawing,  free  hand,  industrial,  inventive,  archi- 
tectural and  mechanical,  was  a  marvelous  revelation  of  possibilities  in  that  direction^ 
and  the  quiet,  but  exceedingly  great  change  that  is  going  on  in  the  public  schools  in 
relation  to  the  matter. 

The  display  in  connection  with  the  Froebel  Institute  of  the  work  of  Kindergartens 
attracted  throngs  constantly,  and  represented  work  in  this  department  in  institutions 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  from  across  the  sea. 

The  readers  of  the  y<mmal  can  testify  that  in  its  pages  very  little  was  said  in 
advance  of  this  exhibit.  The  fact  is,  we  had  great  fears  that  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  great  collection  of  rubbish,  of  little  interest  or  value  educationally.  We  con- 
fess to  a  great  and  agreeable  disappointment  The  director,  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
President  of  Perdue  University,  undertook  the  work  independent  of  any  responsi- 
bility to  or  by  the  National  Association,  and  by  his  wise,  untiring  and  persistent 
e£R>rt,  aided  by  the  efficient  lieutenants  called  to  his  assistance,  produced  a  display 
which  commanded  universal  praise  and  admiration.  Iowa  and  Indiana  did  grandly 
as  States,  Minnesota  following  closely. 

Altogether,  the  gathering  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Teachers  and  workers 
from  every  portion  of  this  great  country  have  stood  face  to  face,  touched  elbow  to 
elbow,  as  they  formed  along  the  lines  of  mutual  interest  and  co-operative  effort.  The 
inspiration  given  and  received  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its  value.  Henceforth  no 
one  present  can  go  about  his  work  without  a  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  will  look  for  better  work,  more  intelligent  and  discrim- 
inative application  than  was  possible  before,  and  of  being  supported  by  an  army  of 
earnest,  able,  high-minded  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  same  calling. 

Av  institution  of  which  all  Americans  feel  proud  and  in  which  so  many  are 
directly  interested  is  the  New  England  Conservatoiiy  of  Music  which  begins  its 
Fall  Term  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  In  its  NEW  Home  which  has  ample 
accommodations  for  500  lady  students,  it  has  been  a  gratifying  success.  1971  students 
representing  49  States,  Territories,  the  British  Provinces  and  Foreign  Countries  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  past,  with  every  prospect  of  an  increased  number  for 
the  coming  year. 
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Book  Notioes. 

A  METHOD  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  T.  Whiting  Bancroft, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Brown  University.  Boston :  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.    Mailing  price  65  cents. 

In  this  little  treatise  of  ninety-six  pages,  designed  not  to  supplant  but  to  supple- 
ment text-books  now  in  use,  the  author  discusses  briefly  yet  clearly  the  principles 
and  rules  involved  in  the  construction  of  effective  and  pleasing  compositions.  In  his 
Introduction  he  treats  of  Rhetoric  and  its  Relations,  Rules  for  the  Selection  of  a 
Theme,  and  Construction  of  Discourse;  then  follow  discussions  of  (i)  Explanatory 
Composition,  involving  four  methods,  viz. :  Exposition,  Description  and  Narration, 
Explication,  and  Comparison ;  (2)  Argumentative  Composition,  so  presented  as  to 
illustrate  the  relation  in  thought  between  the  Inductive  and  Deductive  processes ;  and 
(3)  Persuasive  Composition.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  a  list  of  themes  for 
composition,  classified  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  book,  and  specimens  of  plans 
of  themes  under  each  division. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION:  A  TextBook  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  David  J.  Hill,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  at 
Lewisburg,  &c.  New  edition.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  18S4. 
Introductory  price  |i. 

The  success  of  this  text-book,  measured  by  the  large  number  of  copies  printed,  has 
been  such  as  to  necessitate  the  preparation  of  new  plates.  The  author  has  availed 
himself  of  this  need  to  revise  his  work  and  to  improve  it  by  the  addition  of  some 
valuable  practical  features.  Its  value  as  a  text-book  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  Summaries  and  Review  Exercises  which  have  been  inserted.  Its  aim  is  not  to 
give  a  discussion  of  rhetoric  as  a  science,  but  to  furnish  a  compendium  of  rules  for 
guidance  in  the  art  of  writing.  The  volume  is  so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  learner, 
step  by  step,  through  the  entire  work  of  writing  a  composition,  including  the  selec- 
tion of  a  subject,  the  accumulation  of  materials,  the  arrangement  of  the  materiab,the 
choice  of  words,  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  use  of  figures,  the  variation  of 
expression,  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript,  the  criticism  of  the  completed  produc- 
tion, and  the  classification  of  it  as  a  specific  form  of  composition. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC:  A  Text  Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges, being  the 
ElemenUiy  Lessons  in  Logic,  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  late 
Professor  of  Logic  in  Owens  College,  Manchester,  Eng. ;  Recast  by  David  J. 
Hill,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University  at  Lewisbuig,  Pa.,  &c.  Sheldon  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago.    Introductory  price  |i. 

Professor  Jevons's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic^  which  constitutes  the  substance 
of  this  book,  is  characterized  by  freshness  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  fullness  and 
felicity  of  illustration,  clearness  and  vigor  of  style,  recognition  of  the  logical  methods 
of  sdence  as  a  part  of  logic,  and  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  recent  views  on  the 
subject  of  reasoning.  It  was  originally  prepared  for  the  use  of  English  Univ^ty 
students,  yet  its  excellence  was  such  that  it  was  thought  very  desirable  to  adapt  it  to 
the  use  of  American  students.  President  Hill  has  done  this  by  introducing  a  complete 
and  precise  analysis  of  the  subject  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  text,  by  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  cardinal  principles  and  important  doctrines,  by  systematizing  the  treatment 
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of  Indnctiye  Logic,  and  by  adding  summaries  and  other  practical  aids.  The  language 
of  the  anthor  has  been  for  the  most  part  retained,  except  when  a  change  was  necessary 
to  clearness. 

THE  REPORTING  STYLE  OF  SHORT-HAND.  A  new  Stenographic  Text- 
Book.  By  Eldon  Moran,  of  the  Sute  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Short- Hand, 
Iowa  City.     Christian  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     190  pp.    ^1.50. 

The  present  work  is  a  complete  and  systematic  treatise  on  stenography  and  the 
reporting  business,  and  the  great  demand  now  existing  for  instruction  will  doubtless 
secure  for  it  a  wide  sale.  The  character  of  the  work  is  aptly  described  by  its  title, 
and  it  possesses  the  great  merit  of  clearly  presenting  the  Reporting  Style  of  the 
American  Pitman  System,  divested  of  the  Corresponding  Style  so-called.  The 
direct  result  of  this  is  a  saving  of  at  least  half  the  labor  commonly  spent  in  learning 
the  art. 

The  author's  great  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  thoroughly  practical  instruction  book, 
and  a  few  of  its  features  of  superiority  are : 

1st.  A  series  of  printed  and  engraved  exercises  are  required  to  be  written  and 
read  with  constantly  increased  speed. 

2d.  No  word  is  introduced  until  every  principle  has  been  explained  upon  which 
the  formation  of  its  most  approved  outline  depends. 

3d.  A  series  of  lessons  are  added  on  Professional  Reporting.  These  contain 
practical  hints  to  beginning  reporters,  and  abundant  explanations  of  the  methods 
made  use  of  in  performing  the  work  of  an  amanuensis,  or  in  reporting  speeches, 
conventions,  and  legislative  and  court  proceedings. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  SERIES  OF  INDUCTIVE  LESSONS  IN  LATIN  ;  Based  on 
material  drawn  from  Classical  Sources,  especially  from  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
By  John  Tetlow,  A.  M.,  Master  of  the  Girl's  Latin  School,  Boston.  Boston  : 
Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  I1.25. 

This  manual  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  apply  the  inductive  method  to  elementary 
instruction  in  Latin.  The  value  of  this  method  in  developing  and  strengthening  the 
mental  faculties  is  well  understood ;  it  also  trains  the  pupil  in  the  methods  required 
for  original  investigation.  The  author's  plan  is  to  give  a  series  of  examples  drawn 
from  classic  sources,  illustrating  the  special  construction  he  wishes  to  teach ;  the 
pupil  is  encourged  to  study  these  carefully  and  then  from  the  result  of  his  observations 
formulate  a  rule,  or  statement  of  classic  usage.  He  is  aided  in  this  direction  by 
suggestive  questions  and  directive  hints.  How  far  the  method  adopted  will  accom- 
plish the  result  aimed  at  can  only  be  determined  by  the  test  of  the, school-room.  The 
material  is  well  arranged  and  the  exercises  are  full  and  app)osite.  A  few  lessons  on 
word-formation  are  given  and  are  valuable.  Various  typographical  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  indicate  roots,  and  to  show  their  connection  with  English  words.  E^y 
anecdotes  from  Cicero  and  simple  passages  from  Caesar,  furnish  the  material  for 
connected  translation.  It  seems  to  us  a  defect  that  the  necessary  paradigms  and  syn- 
tactical  rules  (these  last  to  be  referred  to  by  the  pupil  for  confirmation  of  his  own 
inferences)  are  nowhere  found  in  the  book,  but  must  be  learned  from  other  grammars. 

THE  ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Ed. 
S.  Elus,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York.    Sample  copy,  50  cents. 
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The  author  of  this  volume  presents  in  language  plain  and  easily  understood  a  brief 
account  of  the  most  important  events  that  have  occurred  in  our  history  from  its  dis- 
covery to  the  present  time.  It  is  designed  for  those  pupils  the  length  of  whose 
school  course  does  not  admit  of  the  study  of  a  more  detailed  history  of  our  country. 
It  is  copiously  and  beautifully  illustrated  and  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  style  of  the 
book-maker's  art. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES— No  12.  Studies  in  Longfellow, 
Outlines  for  Schools,  Conversation  Classes,  and  Home  Study.  By  W.  C.  Gannett. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston:  Price,  15  cents. 

These  outlines  are  invaluable  for  the  systemetic  study  of  Longfellow.  The  author 
has  grouped  together  and  properly  indexed  the  passages  in  the  poet's  work  which 
exhibit  any  special  phase  of  his  character  or  writings.  The  following  are  his  gene- 
ral headings  and  each  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  appropriate  passages :  The  Man, 
his  Home  and  his  Friends ;  Evangeline ;  Hiawatha ;  The  Puritans^Longfellow  as 
Poet  of  American  History ;  Medieval  Legends ;  Seaside  and  Fireside ;  God ;  Man ; 
Brotherhood;  The  Poet — His  importance  and  his  Ministry. 

APPLETON'S  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS.— The  Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  F. 
W.  Clarke,  Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     1884. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  prepare  a  book  available  for  use  in  dementaiy 
classes  and  in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  science  should  be  encountered  as  they  arise 
and  not  grouped  together  at  the  beginning;  and  also  for  the  use  of  such  as  have  to 
study  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  He  has  besides  so  arranged  it  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  study  chemistry  as  part  of  a  general  education,  and  yet  afford  t 
satisfactory  scientific  basis  for  those  who  desire  to  make  it  a  special  study.  The 
inductive  plan  of  teaching  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  experiments  cited 
are  simple,  and  the  greater  number  can  be  performed  by  the  pupil  himself,  with 
improvised  apparatus.  Questions  and  exercises  are  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  books 
as  suggestive  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  style  of  the  book  is  simple  and  easily 
understood ;  the  mechanical  "  get  up*'  is  all  that  could  be  asked. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.— Em- 
bracing  a  carefully  prepared  vocabulary  of  words  in  popular  use,  together  with 
tables  exhibiting  the  pronunciation  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Biographical  and  Geo- 
graphical Names,  Scripture  Proper  Names,  Christian  Names,  &c.,  &c.  Prepared 
upon  the  Basis  of  the  Latest  Edition  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  Joseph  E. 
Worcester,  LL.D.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     Price,  90  cents. 

Since  the  publication  in  1835  of  Dr.  Worcester's  Elementary  Dictionary  such 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  vocabularies  of  words  in  common  use  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  thought  it  desirable  to  substitute  it  by  a  new  edition  which  shall  em- 
brace, all  that  was  valuable  in  the  old,  such  of  the  principal  new  words  as  are  likely 
to  be  referred  to,  and  such  modifications  of  the  definitions  of  words  no/  new  as  are 
required  by  the  most  modem  usage.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  carrying  out 
these  ideas,  and  valuable  tables  of  Words  and  Phrases,  Greek  and  Latin  Proper 
Names,  &c.,  have  been  added.  These  improvements  engrafted  on  the  well-known 
standard  work  of  Dr.  Worcester,  make  this  a  book  fully  meeting  all  the  requirements 
of  a  school  Dictionary. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  E.  Main  Str. 
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LESSONS  ON  MANNERS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  USE.  By  Edith  E. 
WiGGiK,  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1884.    Price,  50  cento. 

The  author  has  condensed  into  twelve  lessons  excellent  instruction  in  regard  to 
Manners  in  General,  Manners  at  School,  on  the  Street,  at  Home,  towards  the  Aged, 
at  the  Table,  in  Society,  at  Church,  at  places  of  Amusement,  in  Stores  and  similar 
Public  Places,  in  Travelling  and  in  Borrowing. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE.  A  Handbook  for  the  Nurseiy,  with  Useful  Hinte  for 
Children  and  Adulto.  By  Ro.  B.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1884.    Price,  30  cento. 

This  volume  is  yery  properly  called  An  Emergency  Handbook.  It  contains  useful 
hinto  for  the  treatment  of  common  acddento  and  diseases,  and  is  a  very  handy  book 
for  reference  in  sudden  emergencies. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 

THE  READING  CLUB  AND  HANDY  SPEAKER;  Being  Serious,  Humorous, 
Pathetic,  Patriotic,  and  Dramatic  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  For  Readings 
and  Recitations.  Edited  by  Geo.  M.  Bakbr.  No.  13.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Price,  15  cento. 

A  collection  of  pieces  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 


News  and  Notes. 

*— The  Roanoke  Collegian  for  June,  sa3rs :  Last  year  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  attended  the  Commencement  exercises, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  what  he  saw  and  heard  that  he  entered  two  sons — Wil- 
liam Sebastian  and  Julio  Filigonio— as  studento  of  Roanoke  College  in  September. 
The  last  of  May  Mr.  Saunders  again  visited  the  College,  bringing  with  him  two  sons 
of  Salvador  V.  Castello,  Esq.,  of  Tampico.  These  young  men,  who  are  cousins  of 
President  Diaz  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  will  spend  the  summer  in  Salem,  acquir- 
ing the  use  of  English,  with  a  view  of  entering  College  in  September.  Roanoke 
will,  therefore,  have  at  least  four  Mexicans  on  the  roll  next  session. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— The  Penmanship  specimens  in  Barnes'  New  National  Readers,  now  in  press  of 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  show  the  marked  tendency  of  the  times  in  the  direction  of  a 
simple  chaste  style  of  penmanship. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  publish  «A  Practical  Book-keeping,''  by  Millard  R. 
Powers,  of  Chicago,  which  is  brief  in  form  and  unexcelled  in  fitting  the  pupil  for 
the  demands  of  Mercantile  Business. 

They  also  publish  Folsom's  Book-keeping,  which  is  a  scientific  presentation  of  the 
subject  for  advanced  studento ;  and  Smith  &  Martin's  Book-keeping,  which  is  mod- 
erate in  price,  and  gives  a  sufiidently  full  course  for  Public  Schools  purposes. 
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The  house  has  jost  published  Eames'  '*  Light-Line  Phonography/'  the  latest  woi 
shortest  exposition  of  short-hand  writing.  Like  all  the  other  books  issued  from  this 
house,  it  is  thoroughly  practical. 


The  Masazines. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— Contents  for  July :  The  Great  Political  Superetition,  by  Her- 
bert Spencer;  Colorado  for  Invalids;  The  New  Theology-,  by  Rev  George  G.  Lyon  -  Our  Debt 
to  Insects,  by  Grant  Allen;  The  FruiU  of  Manual  Training,  by  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward, 
Ph.  D.;  Are  Science  and  Art  Antagonistic?  The  Volcanic  Eruption  of  Krakatau,  (Illustrated 
The  Prevention  of  Hydrophobia  ;  The  Morality  of  Happiness;  Diseases  of  Plants ;  Adaptation 
to  Climate;  Glasgow's  Bandy-Legged  Children,  (Illustrated);  Sketch  of  Averrofo,  (With  Por- 
trait); Editor's  Table:  The  Survival  of  Political  Superstitions— President  Elliot  on  Liberal 
Education ;  Literar>'  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

Education.— An  International  Magazine— Bi-monthly,  for  July- August. — Contents:  Froativ 
piece,  Margaret  Fuller,  (Marchesa  Ossoli) ;  The  Order  of  Scientific  Study,  W.  M.  Payne ;  His- 
toric Illustrations  of  Superior  Teaching,  con.,  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.  D.;  The  Origin  of  the  First 
German  Universities,  con.,  G.  G.  Bush,  Ph.  D.;  Manual  Labor  Training  in  thePubllc  Schools, 
Ch.  O.  Thompson,  Ph.  D.:  Public  Press  and  Personal  Rights,  John  Bascom,  L.L.  D.;  "Tbe 
New  Education,"  Hon,  D.  L.  Kiehle,  A.  M. ;  The  Sunday  School  a  True  Nursery  of  the  Chorcfa. 

E.  p.  Gould ;  Teaching  History,  Hon.  J.  M.  Greenwood ;  Woman— Her  Moral  and  Political 
Influence,  Hon.  Sr.  Viscount  de  Campo-Grande ;  Editorial— Foreign  Notes. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July.— Contente :  Choy  Susan,  W.  H.  Bishop ;  Five  Qiiatraim. 
T.  B.  Aldrich;  The  Gospel  of  Defeat.  H.  W.  Preston;  A  Cook's  Tourist  in  Spain,  I.;  Bird- 
Gazing  in  the  White  Mountoins.  Bradford  Torrey ;  Blood-Root.  E.  S.  F.;  In  War  Time,  XIIL, 
XIV.,  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  Question,  E.  C.  True;  Chimes,  and  How  they  are  Rung,  A.  F.  Mat- 
thews; Beaten  bv  a  Giaour,  O.  H.  Durward  :  The  Haunts  of  Galileo,  E.  D.  R.  Bianciardi ;  Tbe 
Underworld  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  W.  C.  Lawton;  The  Growing  Power  of  the  Republic 
of  Chile;  Recent  Poctr>';  Peter  the  Great;  Schliemann's  Troja ;  An  American  Story  Writer: 
The  Contributors'  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  July. — Contents:  Some  Suburbs  of  New  York,  I.;  Aurora,  A 
Story,  Chs.  I„  II.,  M.  A.  Tincker;  June  Days,  C.  L.  Hildreth;  Three  Months  in  Chili,  J.  S 
Whitman;  Recollections  of  R.  W.  Emerson,  Frank  Bellew;  At  The  Princess  Ida's,  A  Stor>'. 
H.  P.  Spotford ;  Two  Miles  of  the  Shenandoah,  A  Fishing  Sketch,  E  C.  Bruce;  Dick,  A  Stocy. 

F.  Carman;  Off  San  Salvador.  J.  B.  Tabb:  Life  in  a  Russian  Province,  Two  Papers,  I.;  S.  M. 
S.  Pereira;  The  Romance  of  the  Elm,  L.  W.  Champney;  Thekla's  Song,  From  the  German  of 
Schiller,  F.  B.  Gowen;  Healthy  Homes,  VI.,  Dr.  F.  L.  Oswald;  Monthly  Goesip;  Literature  of 
the  Day. 

The  American  Naturalist  for  July.— Contents :  Notes  on  a  New  Infiisorian  (Illustrated), 
A.  C.  Stokes;  The  Theory  of  Sex  and  Sexual  Genesis,  C.  M.  Hollingworth  ;  On  the  Evidence 
that  the  Earth's  Interior  is  Solid,  con..  M.  F.  Wadsworth;  The  Tertiary  Marsupialia  (Illas- 
trated),  E.  D.  Cope ;  Vestiges  of  Glacial  Man  in  Minnesota,  con.,  Miss  T.  E.  Babbitt ;  Editon* 
Table — Recent  Literature ;  General  Notes— Geography  and  Travels,  Geology  and  Palaeontokxy, 
Botony,  Entomoloe>',  Zoology,  Physiolocy,  Psychoto^-,  Anthropolog>',  Microscop>'  and  His- 
tology; Scientific  Notes ;  Proceedingsof  Scientific  Societies. 

The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal  for  July.— Contents :  Lectures  on 
Polvtheismj  III.;  Schliemann  at  Ilium;  The  Myths  of  the  Raccoon  and  the  Crawfish,  among 
Dakota  Tribes  *  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  II.;  Life  Among  the  Mandans,  Extracts  firom  Alex. 
Henry's  Journal ;  Emblematic  Mounds— Bird  Effigies,  S.  D.  Peet  j  Editorial ;  Notes  on  Classic 
Archaeology;  Notes  from  Oriental  Periodicals;  Notes  on  Amencan  Archaeology;  Book  Re- 
views. 

The  North  American  Review  for  July.— Contents :  Juries  and  Jurymen,  Judge  R-  C. 
Pitman ;  American  Economics,  Prof.  V.  B.  Denslow ;  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Justice  Noah 
Davis ;  The  Annexation  of  Canada,  Dr.  P.  Bender ;  Government  Telegraphy,  ftt)f.  D.  McG. 
Means ;  Private  Vengeance,  Ch.  T.  Congdon ;  The  Future  of  the  Negro,  Prof.  Ch.  A.  Gardiner 
and  others. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery  for  July— Bright,  sparkling,  beautiful— has  been  re- 
ceived. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  R.  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,   Editor, 

[TA«  Jvmnai  <•  t€id  to  every  Oommty  Superintendent  and  Dittriot  Clerk,  and  mutt  he  car^uUy 
preeerved  fry  them  as  jmbUo  prcperig  and  tranemitted  to  their  iuoceeeon  in  qfflce.] 

Our  Peabody  Normal  Institutes. — The  Institute  at  Wythe- 
ville  was  formally  opened,  on  Tuesday  night,  July  15th,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  and  has  from  our  latest  report  three  hundred  teachers  in 
attendance.  Professors  E.  V.  DeGraff,  and  W.  B.  McGilvray  are 
in  charge,  and  all  are  much  interested.  Prof.  Little,  with  his  in- 
imitable blackboard  drawings  added  no  little  to  the  success  of  the 
opening  exercises.  A  large  number  of  County  Superintendents  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  sessions. 

On  the  same  day  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  and  open- 
ing the  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  Petersburg,  which  commenced  very  auspiciously.  Prof. 
James  Storum,  Principal  of  the  Institute,  was  present  with  a  full 
corps  of  instructors  and  reports  received  from  there  since  the  open- 
ing indicate  a  successful  and  profitable  session.  On  July  31st,  Hon. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  delivered  to  the  teachers  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  effective  addresses  we  have  ever  listened  to. 

On  Tuesday,  July  22d,  we  opened  the  Institute  at  Harrisonburg 
which  commenced  with  an  enrolment  of  three  hundred  teachers  and 
this  number  has  been  increased  daily,  until  our  latest  advices  indi- 
cate that  over  four  hundred  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  instruction.  Professors  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Mary- 
land, and  J.  G.  Swartz,  of  Lexington,  are  in  charge  of  this  Institute, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Murrell  and  Miss  McGee.  On  Tuesday  night  a 
public  reception  was  given  in  the  court-house  building,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess.  An  able  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Judge  John  Paul,  and  responded  to  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  Institute  is  also  being 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  superintendents,  whose  names  we 
will  give  with  a  more  full  report  which  we  hope  to  have  for  the 
next  issue. 
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We  are  extremely  gratified  at  the  success  of  these  Institutes,  which 
far  exceeds  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  Superintendents  Major  W.  G.  Repass,  of  Wythe, 
and  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  who  had  charge  of 
the  local  arrangements,  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  energy  manifested 
by  them  in  the  work. 

The  Wytheville  Institute  will  probably  close  August  12th,  and  the 
one  at  Harrisonburg  August  19th.  The  Farmville  Institute  for  col- 
ored teachers  will  open  August  4th. 


Annual  Reports. — We  again  remind  superintendents  that  we 
expect /r^wj^/ and  accurate  reports  for  the  year  ending  July  31st, 
and  hope  not  one  will  have  to  be  returned  for  correction. 

We  call  attention  to  section  48,  of  school  law,  which  requires  that 
until  the  annual  report  is  received,  warrant  for  last  quarter's  pay  can- 
not be  forwarded. 

It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  mail  promptly  the  warrants  to 
superintendents  for  their  well-earned  salaries,  but  unless  they  com- 
ply with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
we  will  be  in  no  wise  to  blame;  we  cannot  accept  a  report  unless 
accurate  in  every  detail.  The  superintendents  whose  reports  pass 
the  close  scrutiny  to  which  they  are  subjected  will  not  be  kept  wait- 
ing for  their  warrants,  and  we  hope  none  will  be  disappointed  in  this 
respect. 


We  again  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers  to  the 
importance  of  subscribing  to  the  Educational  Journal,  com- 
mencing with  the  May  number,  in  order  to  obtain  the  complete 
school  law  of  the  State,  and  would  say  that  as  soon  as  the  full  law  is 
published  it  will  be  followed  by  the  index  of  the  same,  thus  furnish- 
ing to  each  subscriber  a  ready  reference  to  every  section  and  page. 


Warrant  Books. — At  our  suggestion,  the  firm  of  Mess.  Ran- 
dolph &  English,  of  this  city,  have  manufactured  a  large  number 
of  warrant  books  for  the  use  of  District  Boards  in  drawing  money 
from  the  different  funds  under  their  control. 
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These  books  have  been  gotten  up  in  good  style  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  keeping  the  funds  separate  and  facilitating  the  work  of 
the  clerk  in  making  his  reports.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  uniform 
system  should  prevail  in  the  manner  of  disbursing  the  school  funds, 
and  with  this  object  in  view,  we  made  the  suggestion  to  this  enter- 
prising firm,  and  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  our  District  Boards  to 
provide  a  set  for  the  use  of  the  clerk. 


School  Laws. — Copies  of  School  Law  have  been  sent  to  every 
superintendent  for  the  following  school  officials  of  his  county,  viz: 
one  for  superintendent,  one  for  each  trustee,  one  for  each  member 
of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  one  for  the  County  or 
City  Treasurer.  We  hope  ere  this,  that  each  of  the  above  named 
officers  has  received  his  copy,  and  as  the  laws  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged and  appropriately  indexed,  there  will  be  now  no  excuse  for 
all  connected  with  the  schools  not  Jcnowing  their  respective  duties, 
and  we  shall  not  expect  henceforth  to  hear  of  any  violations. 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  prosperous  one  to  the  schools  of 
our  State,  and  we  feel  assured,  that  when  the  reports  are  all  in  they 
will  show  a  gratifying  increase  in  every  department  of  our  great 
school  system,  which,  year  by  year,  is  gaining  in  strength  and  popu- 
lar favor.  Our  superintendents  and  other  school  officials,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  and  we  feel 
very  much  encouraged  for  the  future  of  our  public  school  interests. 


The  law  passed  by  the  last   Legislature  establishing  the  State 
Female  Normal  School,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the . 
Court  of  Appeals,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  specified  that  the 
annual  appropriation  to  sustain  the  school   should  be  taken  from 
the  public  free  school  fund. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(OonttDved  from  page  264.) 


Sec.  20.  The  general  assembly  shall  confer  on  the  courts  the  power  to  grant  di- 
vorces, change  the  names  of  persons,  and  direct  the  sale  of  estates  belonging  to  in- 
fants and  other  persons  under  legal  disabilities ;  but  shall  not,  by  special  legislation, 
grant  relief  in  such  cases,  or  in  any  other  case  of  which  the  courts  or  other  tribunals 
may  have  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  21.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  annual  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths. 

Sec.  22.  The  manner  of  conducting  and  making  returns  of  elections,  of  determin- 
ing contested  elections,  and  of  filling  vacancies  in  office,  in  cases  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  by  this  constitution,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  and  the  general  assembly 
may  declare  the  cases  in  which  any  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  where  no  provision 
is  made  for  that  purpose  in  this  constitution. 

Sec.  23.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  government  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  to  establish  such  courts  therein  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

Sec.  24.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  remofc 
disabilities  incurred  under  clause  third,  section  one,  article  third,  of  this  constitution, 
with  reference  to  duelling. 

NoTB.— For  Schedule  in  ftct  for  rabmisaion  to  the  people  of  amendments  to  this  article,  tide  Acts 
1876-6,  page  92. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

judiciary  department. 

Sec.  I.  There  shall  be  a  supreme  court  of  appeals,  circuit  courts,  and  county 
courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals,  and  the  judges  thereof,  except  so  far 
as  the  same  is  conferred  by  this  constitution,  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

Sec  2.  The  supreme  court  of  appeals  shall  consist  of  five  judges,  any  three  of 
whom  may  hold  a  court.  It  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  in  cases 
of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  and  prohibition.  It  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  where  the  matter  in  controversy,  exclusive  of  costs,  is  less  in  value  or  amount 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  except  in  controversies  concerning  the  title  or  boundaries 
of  land,  the  probate  of  a  will,  the  appointment  or  qualification  of  a  personal  repre- 
sentative, guardian,  committee,  or  curator ;  or  concerning  a  mill,  roadway,  feny,  or 
landing;  or  the  right  of  a  corporation  or  of  a  county  to  levy  tolls  or  taxes,  and  excq)t 
in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus^  and  prohibition,  or  the  constitutionality  of  a 
law  :  provided  that  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  elected  to  the  court  shall 
be  required,  in  order  to  declare  any  law  null  and  void  by  reason  of  its  repugnance 
to  the  federal  constitution,  or  to  the  constitution  of  this  state. 

Sec.  3.  Special  courts  of  appeals,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  judges,  may  be  formed  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  and  of 
the  circuit  courts,  or  any  of  them,  to  try  any  cases  on  the  docket  of  said  court,  in 
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respect  to  which  a  majority  of  the  judges  thereof  may  be  so  situated  as  to  make  it 
improper  for  them  to  sit  on  the  hearing  of  the  same  ;  and  also  to  try  any  cases  on 
the  said  docket  which  cannot  be  otherwise  disposed  of  with  convenient  dispatch. 

Skc.  4.  When  a  judgment  or  decree  b  reversed  or  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court 
of  appeals,  the  reasohs  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  writing  and  preserved  with  the 
records  of  the  case. 

Sec.  5.  The  judges  shall  be  chosen  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  a  term  of  twelve  years ;  they  shsdl, 
when  chosen,  have  held  a  judicial  station  in  the  United  States,  or  shall  have  prac- 
ticed law  in  this  or  some  other  state  for  five  years. 

Sec.  6.  The  officers  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
said  court,  or  by  the  judges  thereof  in  vacation.  Their  duties,  compensation,  and 
tenure  of  office  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  supreme  court  of  appeals  shall  hold  its  sessions  at  two  or  more  places 
in  the  state,  to  be  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  At  every  election  of  a  governor,  an  attorney-general  shall  be  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  this  commonwealth.  He  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernor, perform  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law,  and  shall  be  removable  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  removal  of  judges. 

Circuit  Cpurts. 

Sec.  9.  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  sixteen  judicial  circuits,  as  follows: 

1.  The  counties  of  Norfolk,  Princess  Anne,  Nansemond,  Isle  of  Wight,  South- 
ampton, Surry,  and  the  city  of  Norfolk  shall  constitute  the  first  circuit 

2.  The  counties  of  Sussex,  Greensville,  Brunswick,  Prince  George,  Dinwiddie, 
Nottoway,  Chesterfield,  and  the  city  of  Petersburg  shall  constitute  the  second  circuit. 

3.  The  counties  of  Mecklenburg,  Lunenburg,  Charlotte,  Amelia,  Powhatan, 
Prince  Edward,  Buckingham,  and  Cumberland  shall  constitute  the  third  circuit. 

4.  The  counties  of  Halifax,  Pittsylvania,  Henry,  Patrick,  Franklin,  and  the  town 
of  Danville  shall  constitute  the  fourth  circuit. 

5.  The  counties  of  Bedford,  Campbell,  Appomattox,  Amherst,  Nelson,  and  the  city 
of  Lynchbuig  shall  constitute  the  fifth  circuit. 

6.  The  counties  of  Albemarle,  Fluvanna,  Culpeper,  Goochland,  Madison,  Greene, 
and  Orange  shall  constitute  the  sixth  circuit. 

7.  The  county  of  Henrico  and  the  city  of  Kichmond  shall  constitute  the  seventh 
circuit. 

8.  The  counties  of  Accomack,  Northampton,  York,  Elizabeth  City,  Warwick, 
James  City,  New  Kent,  Charles  City,  and  the  city  of  Williamsburg  shall  constitute 
the  eighth  circuit. 

9.  The  counties  of  Lancaster,  Northumberland,  Mathews,  Middlesex,  Gloucester, 
.King  William,  Essex,  and  King  and  Queen  shall  constitute  the  ninth  circuit. 

10.  The  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Spotsylvania,  Caroline,  Hanover,  Stafford, 
King  George,  Richmond,  and  Louisa  shall  constitute  the  tenth  circuit. 

11.  The  counties  of  Loudoun,  Fauquier,  Fairfax,  Prince  William,  Rappahan- 
nock, and  Alexandria  shall  constitute  the  eleventh  circuit. 

12.  The  counties  of  Frederick,  Clarke,  Warren,  Page,  Shenandoah,  and  Rocking- 
ham shall  constitute  the  twelfth  circuit. 
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13.  The  counties  of  Augusta,  Rockbridge,  Bath,  Highland,  and  Alleghany  ahitl 
constitute  the  thirteenth  circuit. 

14.  The  counties  of  Botetourt,  Roanoke,  Montgomery,  Floyd,  Giles,  and  Oug 
shall  constitute  the  fourteenth  circuit 

15.  The  counties  of  Carroll,  Grayson,  Wythe,  Pulaski,  Bland,  and  Tazewell  shall 
constitute  the  fifteenth  circuit. 

16.  The  counties  of  Smyth,  Washington,  Lee,  Scott,  Wise,  Russell,  Buchanan, 
and  Dickenson  shall  constitute  the  sixteenth  circuit. 

Sec.  10.  The  general  assembly  may  rearrange  said  circuits  or  any  of  them,  and  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  number  thereof,  when  the  public  interests  shall  require  it. 

Sec.  II.  For  each  circuit  a  judge  shall  be  chosen  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  general  assembly,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  constitution.  He  shall, 
when  chosen,  possess  the  same  qualifications  of  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peals ;  and  during  his  continuance  in  office  shall  reside  in  the  circuit  of  which  he  is 
judge. 

Sec.  12.  A  chrcuit  court  shall  be  held,  at  least  twice  a  year  by  the  judges  of  each 
circuit,  in  every  county  and  corporation  thereof  wherein  a  circuit  court  now  is  or 
may  hereafter  may  be  established.  But  the  judges  may  be  required  or  authorized  to 
hold  the  courts  of  their  respective  circuits  alternately,  and  the  judge  of  one  circuit  to 
hold  court  in  any  other  circuit. 

Omnty  Courts, 

Sec.  13.  In  each  county  of  this  commonwealth  there  shall  be  a  court  called  the 
county  court,  which  shall  be  held  monthly  by  a  judge  learned  in  the  law  of  the  state, 
and  to  be  known  as  the  county  court  judge :  provided  that  counties  containing  less 
than  eight  thousand  inhabitants  shall  be  attached  to  adjoining  counties  for  the  forma- 
tion of  districts  for  county  judges.  County  court  judges  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  as  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  They  shall  hold  their  office  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  except  the  first  term  under  this  constitution,  which  shall  be  three  years,  and 
during  their  continuance  in  office  they  shsdl  reside  in  their  respective  counties  or 
districts.  The  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  existing 
county  courts,  except  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  this  constitution,  or  may  be  changed 
by  law. 

Government  of  Cities  and  Totons. 

Sec.  14.  For  each  city  or  town  in  the  state  containing  a  population  of  five  thousand, 
shall  be  elected,  on  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  one  city 
judge,  who  shall  hold  a  corporation  or  hustings  court  of  said  dty  or  town,  as  often, 
and  as  many  days  in  each  month,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  with  similar  jurisdic- 
tion, which  may  be  given  by  law,  to  the  circuit  courts  of  this  state,  and  who  shall, 
hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  six  years :  provided  that  in  cities  or  towns  containing 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  there  may  be  elected  an  additional  judge,  to  hold  cooxts 
of  probate  and  record,  separate  and  apart  from  the  corporation  and  hustings  couti, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  15.  Also  the  following  enumerated  officers,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qual- 
ified voters  of  said  cities  or  towns :  One  clerk  of  the  corporation  or  hustings  cooit, 
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who  shall  also  be  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  Except  in  cities  or  towns  containing 
a  population  of  thirty  thousand  or  more,  in  which  dty  or  town  there  may  be  a  sepa- 
rate  clerk  for  the  circuit  court,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Sec  1 6.  One  commonwealth's  attorney,  who  shall  be  the  commonwealth's  attor- 
ney for  the  circuit  court,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Skc.  17.  One  city  sergeant,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  18.  One  city  or  town  treasurer,  whose  duties  shall  be  similar  to  those  of 
county  treasurer,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Sec.  19.  One  commissioner  of  the  revenue. 

Sec.  20.  There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  every  city,  a  mayor,  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof,  and  who  shall  see  that  the  duties  of  the  various 
city  officers  are  faithfully  performed.  He  shall  have  power  to  investigate  their  acts, 
have  access  to  all  books  and  documents  in  their  offices,  and  may  examine  them  and 
their  subordinates  on  oath.  The  evidence  given  by  persons  so  examined  shall  not 
be  used  against  them  in  any  criminal  proceedings.  He  shall  also  have  power  to  sus- 
pend or  remove  such  officers,  whether  they  be  elected  or  appointed,  for  misconduct 
in  office,  or  neglect  of  duty,  to  be  specified  in  the  order  of  suspension  or  removal ; 
but  no  such  removal  shall  be  made  without  reasonable  notice  to  the  officer  complained 
of,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  All  city,  town  and 
village  officers,  whose  election  or  appointment  is  not  provided  for  by  this  constitution, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  such  cities,  towns  and  villages,  or  of  some  divi- 
sion thereof,  or  appointed  by  such  authorities  thereof  as  the  general  assembly  shall 
designate.  All  other  officers  whose  election  or  appointment  is  not  provided  for  by 
this  constitution,  and  all  officers  whose  offices  may  be  hereafter  created  by  law,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people,  or  appointed,  as  the  general  assembly  may  direct.  Members 
of  common  councils  shall  hold  no  other  offices  in  cities,  and  no  city  officer  shall  hold 
a  seat  in  the  general  assembly.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  sesssion  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  this  article.  General  laws  shall  be  passed  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  cities,  and  no  special  act  shall  be  passed,  except  in  cases  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  general  assembly,  the  object  of  such  act  cannot  be  attained  by  gen- 
eral laws.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  affect  the  power  of  the  general  assembly 
over  quaramine,  or  in  regard  to  the  port  of  Norfolk,  or  the  interest  of  the  state  in  the 
lands  under  water  and  within  the  jurisdiction  or  boundaries  of  any  dty,  or  to  regu- 
late the  wharves,  piers  or  ships  in  any  dty.  All  laws  or  city  ordinances  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  shall  be  void  from  and  after  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  21.  All  regular  elections  for  city  or  town  officers,  under  this  article,  shall  be 
held  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  and  the  officers  elect  shall  enter  upon  their 
duties  on  the  first  day  of  July  succeeding. 

General  Provisions, 

Sec.  22.  All  the  judges  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  governor,  and  shall  receive 
such  salaries  and  allowances  as  may  be  determined  by  law,  the  amount  of  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  term  of  office.  Their  terms  of  office  shall  com- 
mence on  the  first  day  of  January  next  following  thdr  appointment;  and  they  shall 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  from  thdr  fiirst  appointment  and  quali- 
fication under  this  constitution  until  their  terms  begin. 
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Ssc  23.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses 
of  the  general  assembly,  but  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jonrnal 
of  each  house.  The  judge  upon  whom  the  general  assembly  may  be  about  to  pro- 
ceed, shall  have  notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his 
removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  house  of  the  general 
assembly  shall  act  thereon. 

Sec.  24.  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  judges  of  the  circuit  courts, 
shall  not  hold  any  other  office  of  public  trust  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec  25.  Judges,  and  all  other  officers  elected  or  appointed,  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  offices  after  their  terms  of  service  have  expired,  until  their 
successors  have  qualified. 

Sec.  26.  Writs  shall  run  **  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,"  and  be 
attested  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts.  Indictments  shall  conclude  "  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth." 

ARTICLE  VII. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

Sec.  I .  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county,  one  sheri£f, 
one  attorney  for  the  commonwealth,  who  shall  also  be  the  commonwealth's  attorney 
for  the  circuit  court ;  one  county  clerk,  who  shall  also  be  the  clerk  of  the  circait 
court,  except  that  in  counties  containing  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  there  may  be  a 
separate  clerk  for  the  circuit  court ;  one  county  treasurer,  and  so  many  commissioners 
of  the  revenue  as  may  be  provided  by  law ;  and  there  shall  be  appointed,  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  provided  by  law,  one  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  one  county  surveyor; 
and  there  shall  also  be  appointed,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  article  eight,  one 
superintendent  of  schools.  All  regular  elections  for  county  officers  shall  be  held  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  and  all  officers  elected  or  appointed,  under  this  provi- 
sion, shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices  on  the  first  day  of  July  next  stu- 
ceeding  their  election  ^  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  county  and  circuit  court  clerks  shall  hold  offices  for  six  years. 

SEa  2.  EUich  county  of  the  state  shall  be  divided  into  so  many  compactly  located 
magisterial  districts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  not  less  than  three :  provided,  that 
after  these  have  been  formed  no  additional  districts  shall  be  made  containing  less 
than  thirty  square  miles;  each  magisterial  district  shall  be  known  as  — ^— >  magis- 
terial district  of county.  In  each  district  there  shall  be  elected  one  super- 
visor, three  justices  of  the  i>eace,  one  constable,  and  one  overseer  of  the  poor,  who 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years.  All  regular  elections  for 
magisterial  district  officers  shall  take  place  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  and  all 
officers  so  elected  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  on  the  first 
day  of  July  next  succeeding  their  election.  The  supervisors  of  the  district  sh>ll 
constitute  the  board  of  supervisors  for  that  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  county,  examine  the  books  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  reg- 
ulate and  equalize  the  valuation  of  property,  fix  the  county  levies  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  perform  any  other  duties  required  of  them  by  law. 
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School  Districts, 

Sec.  3.  Each  magisterial  district  shall  be  divided  into  so  many  compactly  located 
school  districts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  :  provided^  that  no  school  district  shall  be 
formed  containing  less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In  each  school  district  there 
shall  be  elected  or  appointed^  annually ^  one  school  trustee,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
three  years:  provided,  that  at  the  first  election  held  under  this  provision,  there  shall 
be  three  trustees  elected,  whose  terms  shall  be  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively. 

Sec  4.*  The  general  assembly  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  article.  But  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  general 
assembly  from  providing  by  law  for  any  additional  officers  in  any  city  or  county. 

Sec.  5-1  Sheriffs  shall  hold  no  other  office.  They  may  be  required  by  law  to  renew 
their  security,  and  in  default  of  so  doing  their  offices  shall  be  declared  vacant.  Coun- 
ties shall  never  be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  sherifis. 

NoTB.— For  Bchedale  in  act  for  rabmltting  to  the  people  the  unendmenti  to  Article  YII,  ride  Sei 
■ions  Act>,  1874,  page  211. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

Sec.  I.  The  general  assembly  shall  electa  in  joint  ballot ^  Tvithin  thirty 
days  after  its  organization^  under  this  constitution^  and  every  fourth  year 
thereafter,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  shall  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  public  free  school  interest  of  the  State » and  shall  report  to 
the  general  assembly  for  its  consideration,  within  thirty  days  after  his  elec- 
tion, a  plan  for  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education^  composed  of  the  governor, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction^  and  attorney  general,  which  shall 
appoint  and  have  power  to  remove^  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incum- 
bents, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  sencUe,  all  counfy  superintendents  of 
public  free  schools.  This  board  shall  have^  regulated  by  law,  the  manage- 
ment and  investment  of  all  school  funds,  and  such  supervision  of  schools  of 
higher  grades  as  the  law  shall  provide. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  session 
under  this  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for  its 
grculual,  equal  and  full  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  by  the 
year  1876,  or  as  much  earlier  as  practicable. 

Sec  4.  7%^  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  after  a  full  introduction 
of  the  public  free  school  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit 
parents  and  guardians  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
vagrancy. 

*Ohaage  in  nnmber  of  Metfon  6  of  Article  VII  to  4  rendered  neceoary  by  the  ttrlkiiig  oat  of  Mo- 
tion 4. 

t  Change  in  number  of  eectlon  6  of  Article  VII  to  6  t«ndered  neceanry  by  the  striding  ont  of  sec- 
tion 4. 
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Sec.  5.  TAg  general  assembly  shall  establish^  as  soon  as  practicable,  normal 
schools,  and  may  establish  agricultural  schools  and  such  grades  of  schools  as 
shall  be  for  the  public  good. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  education  shall proinde  for  uniformity  of  tex-t-books 
and  the  furnishing  af  school^houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as  may 
be  necessary  y  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  set  apart,  as  a  permanent  and  perpetual 
literary  fund,  the  present  litet  ary  funds  of  the  state,  the  proceeds  of  all  put)- 
lie  lands  donated  by  congress  for  public  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated 
property,  of  all  waste  and  unappropriated  lands,  of  all  property  accruing  to 
the  state  by  forfeiture,  and  all  fines  collected  for  offences  committed  agr^nst 
the  state,  and  such  other  sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  apply  the  annual  interest  on  the  lite- 
r ary  fund,  the  capitation  tax  provided  for  by  this  constitution  for  public  free 
school  purposes^  and  an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  state  of  not  less 
than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  oX  five 
and  twenty-one  years,  in  each  public  free  school  district,  being  the  basis  of 
such  division  Provision  shall  be  made  to  supply  children  attending  the 
public  free  schools  with  necessary  text-books  in  cases  where  the  parent  or 
guardian  is  unable,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  furnish  them.  Each  county  and 
public  free  school  district  may  raise  additional  sums  by  a  tax  on  property 
for  the  support  of  the  public  free  schools.  All  unexpended  sums  of  any  one 
year  in  any  public  free  school  district  shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund 
/or  re-division  the  next  year :  provided,  thcU  any  tax  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  raised  by  counties  or  school  districts  shall  not  exceed  five  mills  on 
a  dollar  in  any  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  re-division,  as  herein- 
before provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  foster  all  higher  grades 
of  schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  for  such  purpose  a  perma- 
nent educational  fund. 

Sec.  10.  All  grants  and  doncUions  received  by  the  general  assembly  for 
educational  purposes  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by 
the  donors. 

Sec.  1 1.  Each  city  and  county  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  destruction 
of  school  property  that  may  take  place  within  its  limits  by  incendiaries  or 
open  violence. 

Sec.  12.  The  general  assembly  shall  fix  the  scUaries  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  all  school  officers,  and  shall  make  all  needful  laws  and  regulations 
to  carry  into  effect  the  public  free  school  system  provided  for  by  this  article. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

MIUTIA. 

Sic  I.  The  militia  of  this  state  shall  consist  of  all  able-bodied  male  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  01  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  except  such  persons  as  hereafter  may 
be  exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state;  bat  those  who  belong 
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to  religious  societies  whose  tenets  forbid  them  to  carry  arms,  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  but  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  personal  service;  and  the  militia  shall  be 
organized,  armed  and  equipped,  and  trained,  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide 
by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  encouragement  of  volunteer 
corps  of  the  several  arms  of  the  service,  which  shall  be  classed  as  the  active  militia ; 
and  all  other  militia  shall  be  classified  as  the  reserve  militia,  and  shall  not  be  re 
quired  to  muster  in  time  of  peace. 

ARTICLE  X. 


TAXATION  AND  FINANCE. 

Sec.  I.  Taxation,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  whether  imposed  by  the  state,, 
county,  or  corporate  bodies,  shall  be  equal  and  uniform,  and  all  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained  as  prescribed 
by  law.  No  one  species  of  property,  from  which  a  tax  may  be  collected,  shall  be 
taxed  higher  than  any  other  species  of  property  of  equal  value. 

Sec.  2.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  any  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  for  the  privi* 
lege  of  taking  or  catching  oysters  from  their  natural  beds  with  tongs  in  the  waters 
thereof;  but  the  amount  of  sales  of  oysters  so  taken  by  any  citizen,  in  any  one  year^ 
may  be  taxed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  taxation  imposed  upon  any  other 
species  of  property. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  may  exempt  all  property  used  exclusively  for  state,  county, 
municipal,  benevolent,  charitable,  educational  and  religious  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly  may  levy  a  tax  on  income  in  excess  of  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  upon  the  following  licenses,  viz:  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
theatrical  and  circus  companies,  menageries,  jugglers,  itinerant  peddlers,  and  all 
other  shows  and  exhibitions  for  which  an  entrance  fee  is  required ;  commission  mer- 
chants, persons  selling  by  sample,  brokers  and  pawn-brokers,  and  all  other  business 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  ad  valorem  system.  The  capital  invested  in  all 
business  operations  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  other  property.  Assessments  upon 
all  stock  shall  be  according  to  the  market  value  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  7^  general  assembly  may  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  annum, 
on  every  male  citizen  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  which  shall  be 
applied  exclusively  in  aid  of  public  free  schools ;  and  counties  and  corporations  shall 
have  power  to  impose  a  capitation  tax,  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  annum,  for  all 
purposes. 

Sec.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  reassessment  of  the  real  estate  of 
this  state  in  the  year  1869,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  every  fifth  year 
thereafter ;  provided,  in  making  such  assessment,  no  land  shall  be  assessed  above  or 
below  its  value. 

Sec.  7.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  this  state  except  to  meet  casual  deficits  in 
the  revenue,  to  redeem  a  previous  liability  of  the  state,  to  suppress  insurrection,  repel 
invasion,  or  defend  the  state  in  time  of  war. 
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Sic.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied 
solely  to  the  payment  and  extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  the  state  debt;  whidi 
sinking  fund  shall  be  continued  until  the  extinguishment  of  such  state  debt ;  and 
every  law  hereafter  enacted  by  the  general  assembly,  creating  a  debt  or  authorizing  a 
loan,  shall  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  The  unfunded  debt  shall  not  be  funded  or  redeemed  at  a  value  exceeding 
that  established  by  law  at  the  time  said  debt  was  contracted,  nor  shall  any  discrimi* 
nation  hereafter  be  made  in  paying  the  interest  on  state  bonds,  which  shall  give  a 
higher  actual  value  to  bonds  held  in  foreign  countries  over  the  same  class  of  bonds 
held  in  this  country. 

Sec.  10.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  no  appropriation  shall  ever  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  debt  or  obligation  created  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  by  the 
usurped  and  pretended  state  authorities  assembled  at  Richmond  during  the  late  war ; 
and  no  county,  city  or  corporation  shall  levy  or  collect  any  tax  for  the  payment  of 
any  debt  created  for  /A€  purpose  of  aiding  any  rebellion  against  the  State  or  against 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  II.  On  the  passage  of  every  act  which  imposes,  continues  or  revives  any  ap- 
propriation of  public  trust  money  or  property,  or  releases,  discharges  or  commutes 
any  claim  or  demand  of  the  state,  the  vote  shall  be  determined  by  ayes  and  noes,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  same  shall  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals  of  the  respective  houses,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house  shall  be  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  law. 

Sec  12.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  granted  to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  person, 
association  or  corporation. 

Sec.  13.  No  scrip,  certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  state  indebtedness,  shall  be  is- 
sued, except  for  the  redemption  of  stock  previously  issued,  or  for  such  debts  as  are 
expressly  authorized  in  this  constitution. 

Sec.  14.  The  state  shall  not  subscribe  to,  or  become  interested  in,  the  stock  of  any 
company,  association  or  corporation. 

Sec.  15.  The  state  shall  not  be  a  party  to,  or  become  interested  in,  any  work  of 
internal  improvement,  nor  engage  in  carrying  on  any  such  work,  otherwise  than  in 
the  expenditure  of  grants  to  the  state  of  land  or  other  property. 

Sec.  16.  Every  law  which  imposes,  continues  or  revives  a  tax,  shall  distinctly  state 
the  tax,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  any  other  law  to  fix  such  tax  or  object. 

Sec  17.  The  state  shall  not  assume  any  indebtedness  of  the  county,  borough,  nor 
city,  nor  lend  its  credit  to  the  same. 

Sec.  18.  A  full  account  of  the  state  indebtedness,  and  an  accurate  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  shall  be  attached  to  and  published  with 
its  laws  passed  at  every  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

Sec  19.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  adjusting  with  the  state  of 
West  Virginia,  the  proportion  of  the  public  debt  of  Virginia,  proper  to  be  borne  by 
the  state  of  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  shall  provide  that  such  sum  as 
shall  be  received  from  West  Virginia  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  20.  No  other  or  greater  amoant  of  tax  or  rerenue  shall  at  any  time  be  levied 
than  may  be  required  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  dr  to  pay  the 
existing  indebtedness  of  the  state. 

Sbc.  21.  The  liability  to  the  state  of  any  incorporated  company  or  institution  to 
redeem  the  principal  and  pay  the  interest  of  any  loan  heretofore  made  by  the  state 
to  such  company  or  institution,  shall  not  be  released  or  commuted. 


ARTICLE  XI. 


MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS. 

Homtstead  and  Other  Exemptions, 

Sec.  1.  Every  householder  or  head  of  a  family  shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  to  the 
articles  now  exempt  from  levy  or  distress  for  rent,  to  hold  exempt  from  levy,  seizure, 
gamisheeing,  or  sale,  under  any  execution,  order,  or  other  process,  issued  on  any  de- 
mand for  any  debt  heretofore  or  hereafter  contracted,  his  real  and  personal  property, 
or  either,  including  money  and  debts  due  him,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  ac* 
quired  or  contracted,  to  the  value  of  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
selected  by  him :  provided,  that  such  exemption  shall  not  extend  to  any  execution, 
order,  or  other  process  issued  on  any  demand  in  the  following  cases ; 

1st  For  the  purchase  price  of  said  property,  or  any  part  thereof. 

2d.  For  services  rendered  by  a  laboring  person  or  mechanic. 

3d.  For  liabilities  incurred  by  any  public  officer,  or  officer  of  a  court,  or  any  fidu- 
ciary, or  any  attorney  at  law,  for  money  collected. 

4th.  For  a  lawful  claim  for  any  taxes,  levies,  or  assessments,  accruing  after  the 
first  day  of  June,  1866. 

5th.  For  rent  hereafter  accruing. 

6th.  For  the  legal  or  taxable  fees  of  any  public  officer,  or  officers  of  a  court,  here- 
after accruing. 

Sec.  2.  The  foregoing  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  subjecting  the  property 
hereby  exempted,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  any  lien  by  reason  of  any  execution 
levied  on  property  which  has  been  subsequently  restored  to  the  defendant,  or  judg- 
ment rendered  or  docketed,  on  or  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1861,  and  before  the 
2d  day  of  March,  1867,  for  any  debt  contracted  previous  to  the  4th  day  of  April, 
1865,  except  debts  of  the  character  mentioned  in  either  of  the  above  first  three  ex- 
ceptions. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  property  aforesaid,  or  any  portion  thereof,  by  virtue  of  any  mortgage,  deed  of 
trust,  pledge,  or  other  security  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly  is  hereby  prohibited  from  passing  any  law  staying 
the  collection  of  debts,  commonly  known  as  «  stay  laws" ;  but  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  any  legislation  which  the  general  assembly  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  fully  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  pre- 
scribe in  what  manner  and  on  what  conditions  the  said  householder  or  head  of  a 
a  family  shall  thereafter  set  apart,  and  hold  for  himself  and  family,  a  homestead  out 
of  any  property  hereby  exempted,  and  may,  in  its  discretion,  determine  in  what  man- 
ner and  on  what  conditions  he  may  thereafter  hold,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
family,  such  personal  property  as  he  may  have,  and  coming  within  the  exemption 
hereby  made.  But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  general  as- 
sembly to  defeat  or  impair  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

Sec.  6.  An  act  of  the  general  assembly,  entitled  « an  act  to  exempt  the  home- 
steads of  families  from  forced  sales/'  passed  April  29th,  1877,  and  an  act  entitled 
''an  act  to  sUy  the  collection  of  debts  for  a  limited  period,"  passed  March  ad,  1866, 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  are  hereby  abrogated. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  the  end  chat 
all  the  intents  thereof  may  be  fully  and  perfectly  carried  out. 

CAurcA    Property. 

Sec.  8.  The  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  and  to  church  property  conveyed  to  them 
by  regular  deed  of  conveyance  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  late  civil  war,  nor  by  any 
antecedent  or  subsequent  event,  nor  by  any  act  of  the  legislature  purporting  to  govern 
the  same,  but  all  such  property  shall  pass  to  and  be  held  by  the  parties  set  forth  in 
the  original  deeds  of  conveyance,  or  the  legal  assignees  of  such  original  parties  hold- 
ing through  or  by  conveyance,  and  any  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Heirship  of  Property, 

Sec.  9.  The  children  of  parents,  one  or  both  of  whom  were  slaves  at  and  during 
the  period  of  cohabitation,  and  who  were  recognized  by  the  father  as  his  children, 
and  whose  mother  was  recognized  by  such  father  as  his  wife,  and  was  cohabited  with 
as  such,  shall  be  as  capable  of  inheriting  any  estate  whereof  such  father  may  ha?e 
died  seized  and  possessed  as  though  they  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 
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A  NEW,  CAREFELHE7ISED  AND  ENLAR&ED  EDITION 


UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE,  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL  PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

Oolbnm's  Aiithmetio  has  been  Traiudated  into  moat  of  the  La  gnages  of 
Enrope  and  into  BOTeral  Asiatio  Langnages, 

*'  Its  very  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
fonnd  and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  aotnally  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natoral  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  anestion  likely  to 
oocor  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  tons  an  aamirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  business  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
and  its  clearness." — Geoboe  B.  Emessov. 

**  OoWwm^B  FirBi  Leuona  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
other  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century.'* — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"  Chlbwm*B  Firti  2A$9om  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetioal  branches  of  instruction ;  it 
has  extended  to  alL*' — Elbbidge  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
tions which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
two  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written  * 
Arithmetic.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  Pbiob,  36 
Cehts,  post-paid.  

A-RITHMETIOi^L     AIDS. 

WARREN  COLBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
board. In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II.  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Many 
of  the  numerrous  usee  to  which  the  counters  ma]^  be  put  are  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
interesting  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.    By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Bark  Street,  Boetan,  McLse. 
(818) 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILW4Y! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
WSr  liEXINGTOM,  CINCINNATI  AND  IiOlJISTIIXE,  -M 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTKITEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^W^ASIillTCB-TOlT  OmT,  R/XOHIl^OITID 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FOEGE 


Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTille,  Memphis  and  Texas  Polnto* 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  bdow  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  SUunton,  Va. 
}.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  aids: 


are  the  best  and  cheap- 
I  est  system  for  conduct- 
ing schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  1 50  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  |i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5, 10, 15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  b^ 
mail.    Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
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^      THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.,      J^ 
Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  ^m^  • 

in  the  World  of  -^^^T 

SCHOOL  :PTJK;3sriTTJie;E 


LX2i'Z>Xl.XIZ>    Ok-OOZ>tt. 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 


Tn    ^    V    C-S^    >  /In, 


Jl 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

MaoQlkcture  tbotA  celebrated  Bells 
and  Chlmea  for  Sebooto,  Col- 
.l9K*^  A«.  Prices  and  catalogaet 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  MoShank  a  Co^  Baltimore,  Md. 


nsrE"v;r  oeooi^jlipiiies. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  lUastra- 
tioDS.    Aathentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introduction :  Elementary ^  54  cents ;  Remed  Manwil, 
(L28 ;  Phytical,  |L60.    Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  |10  net. 

For  Eaty  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

VNITERNTT  PUBLISHING  €0.<| 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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THE  .AJlA.Si'RICJLJSr 

SLACKBOARD  ERASER 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


A   BLACKBOARD  ERASER,    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS.   FOR  ^1% 

CENTS  PER  DOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.    REGULAR 

PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THET  ABE   THE  BEST. 

Ist.  Becanse  they  are  larfi^e. 

2d.   Becaaee  they  clean  the  board  with  less  rubbing,  saving  time,  strength,  and 
waste. 
3d.    Becanse  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  noise. 
4th.  Becanse  they  take  np  nearly  all  the  dnst. 
5th.  Becanse  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Beeauu  ihtg  vnll  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
7th.  Becanse  all  that  nse  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Becanse  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  ai  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    FALLSf   N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  Ac  ,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Song!  for  Schools  and  Families  (Words  and  Masic),  64  pages,  90  choice  songs,  10  cH 
mailed),  $1  per  doz.     Acme  Songs,  No.  3  (ready  in  April),  same  sIm  and  [" 


AflHF 

JH  1  J  f  I  I'i  Intemationai  Sunday-:*chool  Lessons  for  April,  May,  Jane,  adapted  to  eaich  Imbob, 
•^•■-  V«limmi  82  pages,  40  songs,  b  cts.,  26  for  fl  (mailed).    Acme  Songs  for  Deooratioa  Day  ts' 


I  (mailed),  $1  per  doz.     Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  slie 
Acme  Son,     ^   "        ..«.-.,  .        ^      -v         —     ^ 

Intematioi 


Acme  Songs,  Rndimental;  Key  of  C,  same  sise  and  price.    Acme  Songs  lor  tbe 
•  inal  8unday-:»chool  Lesson    -  -  —       •  — 


a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  pages,  5  eta.    "Sosgi 
for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  RBDINQTON, 
2«7  Broadway,  NCT. 


■HECOWIPLETE  HOME.^«^^?^^ 


ThCi  UUIfirL&  I  Cm  num&.  for  this  beautiful 
book.  New  edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustrations 
from  new  designs.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Saae  low  price. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCBLLBNT  TERMS.  The  handsomest  prospectus  everlssued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO. ,  10x3  Main  St..  Richmond. 
V.rgfnia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit,  Wis..  July  31.  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau : 

Last  April,  oeing  then  Id  charge  of  a  large  public  school,  hot  desiring  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college",  I  placed  my  name  witn  yonr  fnrean. 
Dnrins  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  yon  of  a  yacaney 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sort 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  oar  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wiph.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FI8KE. 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee.  WIb. 
For  application- form  and  Circular,  address 

Natiohal  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicaeo,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Qood  pay  to 
A^nts  and  Private  Correspondents. 
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IT    STj^lTDS    J^T    TUB    HIB^D. 


THE  LMT-ROeM 

DOMESTIC. 

Thie  cat  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  witl) 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Tbepe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  IVIaohine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLBTOWN,  VIRGINIA. 
A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH.  PRACTICAL.  PROGRESSIVE 

The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  kept  back  on  account  of  tl  e  idleness  of  others.  The  success  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speak  for  itself  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.    Text-books  furniphed  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located  i:  tbe  southern  part  of  Frederick  county.  Va., 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pictnresqne 
loc]ilities  in  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  tbe  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins ;Jan  22. 1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  week?)  begin?.. April  1. 1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begiuH June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  17, 1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks.. , $8.(X) 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  .week $2.50  to  |3.00 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— Tiifywif,  Board  {in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks),  $4^,00, 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op 
portunitv  for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  aooom- 
modated.    For  further  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va 
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JOSEPH  CiLLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutIhe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


PATENTS 

BfUNN  ft  CO.,  of  the  ScmriFio  American.  «i- 


Unae  to  act  as  SolldtorB  for  Patents,  Careau.  ¥nii 
Marks,  Copyrights,  for  the  United  Statea.  Oauii, 
Bnffland,  Prance,  Oermany,  etc.     Hand  bookatosl 


«^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bstabllshad  in  1887. 

Superior  B«lla  of  drpper  and  Tin,  uoantcd 

wlUi  ttat  best  Roiaim  Hanging;  for  Churclu; 

SehooU,  FarmM,  Faetorie$,  Oourt-Kou$«*,  fbr* 

Mmrnu,  Towmr  Clockt,  etc.  FuUf  Wnrranttd, 

lUaatraied  Catalogue  acot  Free. 
Yakdoxcm  ft  Tut,  102  E.  Sd  St..  Ciueianati. 


Patents  sent  free.  Thtrty-seveiiTears' ezperles& 
Patents  obtained  throash  MUNm  ft  CO.  are  notieed 
In  the  ScncNTiFic  American,  the  largest,  be^nd 
taost  widely  droalated  sctentlflo  paper.  ClaOa  jm. 
weekly.  Splendid  engraylngs  and  lnterestin«  to- 
formation.  Spedmencopy  of  tbeBcieutllic  Asmiw 
lean  sent  free.  Addresis  MUNN  A  CO.,  Scikntxib 
▲mxbioan  Office,  261  Broadway,  New  York.     > 


rAlKouranTDEcTslvl  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

f  OAPT.  KINO.  XT.  S.  A.    HISTORY  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.    Shows  how  Nsiioiis  hsTe  b««a  nadter 

^i. 1 1-  -  A 11 —  0 iij— .— 1.„-  * A i«-i.  '^^ntest.  A  Gnwd  Book  for  Old  and  Toubc.—Smw 

d  Fine  IHmtrstionB.      J^tmU  WaatM  Biujwtw^ 


ByC 

JMtroyed  in  a  d%y.— How  Faae  or  Ditaster  ha«  tamed  on  s  single  Contest. 
YieUkt^ids  the  Memory,     '"         "•  -•  ' " •  — 


OJ-Wrtto  St  < 


,  .  — OlTes  Pleasure  and  Instructiom,    Maps  and 
I  for  fall  description  and  torms.     Addreoa  ~ 


£2SX.A.BZ^XSXX£2r>    1828. 


PERRY  &  CO.  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States^New  York, 


Of  Kentacky  UnlTenltr*  liezini^iiy  K7. 

Btadents  ean  begin  any  week^daj  In  the  year.    Ve  rseatton. 
■" »  oomplele  the  Fair  -    .         - 


FoU  Diploma  Boaln 


I  Coarse  about  10 


ThMto 

WlSta.  ATorafe  Total  Goat,  Inolodlag  Taltton,  Setof  Books  and 

BoaHlfaia(kniIiy,|80.   Trtsmphy  a  sneolalty.  Literary  Coarse 

free.     Ladles  reeclred.    5,000  soooeashil  gradaaies.    Over  fiOO 

papils  last  jear  from  16  to  46  years  of  age,  from  n  States.    In. 

straetioB  is  praotiesllT  and  iadivldaallTTmparted  Xa  10  teachers. 

Speelal  oearseo  for  Teaehen  and  Boslneas  Mea.      UnlTsrsity 

IHpleanpreaeatedtoltsgradaaMo.   This  bsMitiAil  eitr  U  noted 
..         .     ..       ^^j,,^,^ 

tieulars, 


spreaeatedtoltsgradaaMo.  This  beoatiAil  oitr  Is  n< 
kealthAilness  sad  soeloty,  ond  U  on  leading  Hailrat 
ssfon  Umin*  Smt.  tth.  For  eirealars  and  tail  parHeul 
its  Freddent.  WILBUB  B.  SKITH,  Laslaffioa, 


lor  its  healthfelaess  aad 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

M  r'  S I  €  -    V  en-  ;i  I  vLU'l  Id  Btmnien  tn  1  a.n'  i  T^jOluk- 
AllT.    isfftwiijii,  PiilnUnp,  M-vdelluk:  ftii'l   Purtrs^tan^ 
Oil  A  TORY.    JJteratm-e  «tid  lAiwisac«i* 


LORILLAED'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rose  Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  BUdc, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 
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ROANOKE  COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 


Beautiful  mountain  location.  Climate  imsurpassed.  Two  Courses  for  Degrees ; 
also  Business  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Full  English  Course.  Spring  Normal 
Course,  conducted  by  Professor  E.  V.  DkGraff.  French  and  German  spoken.  In- 
struction thorough  and  practical.  Library,  16,000  volumes.  Best  religious  and 
moral  influences. 

Expenses  for  nine  months  (including  tuition,  board,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  etc.), 
^149,  $176,  or  $204. 

Increasing  patronage  from  seventeen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty- 
Second  Session  Begins  September  17TH.    Catalogue  free.    Address 

JULIUS  D.  DREHER,  President 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  "Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies'*  and  copy  of  "Modem  Home  and 
School."    Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  InD. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


Five  new  subscribers,  with  I5.00,  any  |i.oo  book.    Ten  new  subscribers,  with 
^10.00,  any  I2.25  book. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Diotionary. 

Twenty  new  subscribers,  with  I20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
Dictionary,  price,  $5.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Diotionary, 

Thirty  new  subscribers,  with  I30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  |iaoo. 
Those  getting  up  clubs  of  old  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent  for  trouble  of 
collecting,  cost  of  sending  money,  &c. 

Any  of  these  premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 
desired. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 
our  order. 

Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  32^  IV,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va» 
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The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTISD  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHIN«. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefaUy  graded,  so  beaotifally  printed,  or  so  philosophi- 
cally arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  apeUiig 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  tnie 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  eats, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OP  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years*  experience  in  teaching.  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILLBOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class -drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  ads^ted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  stodenti' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS.    By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.    lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  flieir 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  caialoaues  containing  fuU  lists  of  Educational  PubUoa- 
tionSf  sent  to  any  address  on  application.    Address^ 

J.  B.  UPPINGOTT  &  CO.,  Pablishen. 

7i5  <e  717  Market  SL,  rhiiadelphUL 
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The  New  Standard  Time. 

.  '      ^L  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIME  STANDARD, 

.i^LUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW  COLORED  MAP,  WILL 

BE   FOUND  IN  THE  HIGHER   NUMBER   OF 

American  Standard  Geographies. 

A  CoMPEEHSHSrVE  COUBBB,  IV  TWO   BoOEB,  FOR  GbADKB  SoHOOU. 

Xz.  price.  Int-pitoe. 
APPLETONS' ELEMENTARY  OEOQRAPHY,  -  -  $o  35  ^55 
APPLETONS*  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY,         -  -  75  x  aS 


APPLBTON8'  GEOGRAPHIES  were  coQBtraoted  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  advanced  teachers. 

APPLiETONS*  GEOGRAPHIES  contain  just  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject  that  should  be  given  in  a  school  course. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  give  especial  prominence  to  leading  indus- 
tries and  commerc;j8,  and  their  relation  to  the  physical  conditione  of  the 
country. 

APPLETON8'  GEOGRAPHIES  introduce  topics  according  to  their  logical 
development,  so  as  to  make  each  step  forward  intelligible  to  the  pupiL 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  combine  beauty  of  illustration  and  typog- 
raphy with  every  element  of  mechanical  superiority. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  reUin  the  useful,  discard  the  useless. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  embody  a  natural  and  philosophical  system 

'  of  instruction. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are  up  to  date,  statistically,  artistically,  and 
educationally. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  promptly  records  all  geographical  changes. 

APPLETONS*  GEOGRAPHIES  are.  in  the  best  and  highest  sense,  the  books 
of  the  period. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  have  already  become  what  their  title  indi- 
cates— the  STANDABD. 


A  specimen  copy  of  Appletons'  Higher  Geography,  containing  the  new  Time 
Standard,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  intro- 
duction price.  

r>.  APFLETON  ft  CO.,  PubUshesr, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Frandsoo. 
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The  Teacher's  Mission  in  Awakening  in  the  Gommanity  an 
Interest  in  School  Work. 

[A  report  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  Madison, 

December  27,  1883.I 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  relating  to  the  Mission  of  the  Teacher  in  Awakening 
in  the  Community  an  Interest  in  School  Work,  respectfully  submit 
the  following: 

We  do  not  approach  our  theme  in  the  spirit  of  Rosseau's  teaching, 
that,  "  Take  the  road  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is  in  use,  and  you 
will  always  do  right**  We  fear  lest  present  tendencies  are  in  the 
direction  of  too  great  faith  in  that  teaching.  We  have  no  great  in- 
novations to  propose.  We  would  hold  fast  to  those  things  which  are 
proven  to  be  good.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  tell  what  the  teacher  should  not  do,  than  to  tell  what  he  should  do. 

In  certain  particulars  our  work  is  to  recall  to  mind  well-known  and 
standard  means  for  accomplishing  the  object  proposed.  In  others,  it 
is  a  task  similar  to  that  of  making  a  map  of  a  country  that  has  not 
been  fully  explored.  It  is  like  the  question  ever  confronting  states- 
men: How  shall  we  interest  the  masses  in  important  national  affairs? 
In  other  words,  how  shall  we  interest  the  people  in  their  own  in- 
terests? And  that  quality  which  will  give  the  statesman  large  suc- 
cess is  the  same  that  is  needed  to  give  the  teacher  large  success  in  the 
field  before  us. 

In  the  topic  for  consideration  we  prefer  the  word  function  instead  of 
mission,  for  the  teacher  is  not  sent,  he  is  employed ;  and  the  course 
of  action  which  pertains  to,  or  the  activity  appropriate  to  his  busi- 
ness, is  more  properly  termed  a  function  than  a  mission.  We  also 
prefer  to  change  the  phraseology  from  **  Awakening  an  interest,'  *  to 
awakening  a  greater  interest,  in  the  community,  in  school  work.    For 
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to  awaken  an  interest  implies  that  at  the  outset  of  the  teachers' 
efforts  there  is  no  interest  in  the  community  in  the  work  under  con- 
sideration, a  proposition  or  assumption  that  cannot  truthfully  be  main- 
tained. 

For  the  community  voluntarily  taxes  itself  to  purchase  site,  build 
the  school-house,  warm  it,  and  furnish  it  with  seats  and  apparatus, 
and  employ  the  teacher.  That  the  total  amount  of  money  volun- 
tarily voted  and  paid  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  during  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1882,  for  school-sites,  school-buildings,  and  repairs* 
apparatus,  libraries,  furniture,  records,  etc.,  for  teachers'  wages  and 
other  school  purposes,  was  $2,132,807.  is  tangible  znd  prima-facu 
evidence  that  there  is  already  a  well-settled  and  abiding  interest  in 
public-school  work.  This  fact  the  teacher  is  not  to  forget  or  over- 
look. We  all  know  that  there  are  many  in  the  communities  in  which 
we  teach  who  have  a  genuine,  a  broad,  and  a  deep  interest  in  school 
work ;  who  bear,  unselfishly,  many  and  heavy  burdens  in  behalf  of 
the  schools;  who  help  keep  the  school  machinery  in  motion;  who, 
when  teachers  leave  them,  resolutely  seek  others  to  take  the  places 
voluntarily  vacated. 

These  persons  have  their  own  lines  of  business,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  constant  visitation  of  the  schools,  as  why  should  they, 
if  their  schools  are  in  competent  hands?  But  their  interest  is  none 
the  less  real  if  unfrequently  thus  manifested.  It  is  not  the  part  of 
true  wisdom  to  wholly  ignore  or  to  minimize  the  interest  in  school 
work  already  existing  in  the  community.  Let  him  rather  recognize 
that  interest,  and  utilize  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  No  teacher  should 
for  a  moment  imagine  that,  with  his  exit  from  the  cornmunity,  the  in- 
terest in  school  work  therein  dies.  Elijah,  in  his  ignorance  and  dis- 
consolation,  complaining  that  he  only  of  all  Israel  was  left,  and  re- 
ceiving the  astonishing  reply  from  the  Lord:  "Yet  I  have  left  me 
seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto 
Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him,"  was  not  more  in 
error  than  those  teachers  would  be  who  should  suppose  that  real  in- 
terest in  school  work  exists  alone  in  themselves. 

Our  topic  then  is,  **The  function  of  the  teacher  in  awakening  in 
the  community  a  greater  interest  in  school  work."  More  broadly 
stated  it  is,  How  may  the  teacher  awaken  in  the  community  a  firmer 
conviction  in  the  utility,  the  great  necessity  of  schools,  and  their  work  ? 

That  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  awaken  a  greater  interest 
in  the  community  all  will  concede.  To  do  this  he  needs  to  employ 
a  variety  of  means,  and  work  through  various  channels.    We  sug- 
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gest  the  following,  not  as  exhaustive,  but  as  being  suggestive,  and 
within  the  teacher's  reach. 

1.  To  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  the  community,  in  school  work, 
the  teacher  must,  himself,  have  a  deep  and  constantly-deepening  in- 
terest in  that  work.  It  must  be  an  interest  that  may  cause  him  at 
times  to  make  personal  sacrifice  for  the  cause,  and  that  manifests  it- 
self in  earnest,  enthusiastic,  discreet,  intelligent,  and  considerate  work  ; 
an  interest  so  great  that  there  need  be  no  necessity  for  the  patrons  to 
discuss  or  devise  means  for  awakening  a  greater  interest  in  the 
teacher  in  school-work. 

2.  The  teacher  is  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  himself  the  well- matured  and 
ripened  product  of  good  school  work,  or  the  equivalent  of  that.  For 
as  much  depends  upon  what  the  teacher  b  as  upon  what  he  does. 
Personally,  he  should  be  the  embodiment  of  professionally  high  ideals, 
so  that  in  his  efforts  he  may  /tft  rather  than  push.  His  professed  in- 
terest and  belief  in  school  work  should  be  manifest,  and  find  realiza- 
tion in  himself. 

3.  What  the  teacher  especially  agrees  or  contracts  to  do  is  to  teach ; 
and  this  is  his  great  opportunity,  his  special  field,  his  chief  function. 
He  can  no  more  surely  and  effectively  awaken  a  greater  interest  in 
the  community  in  school  work  than  by  awakening  that  interest  in  his 
scholars.  They  constitute  one  of  the  best  agencies  through  which  to 
work.  For  "through  the  school  ideas  flow,  by  wide  and  natural 
channels,  into  the  currents  of  the  community's  life. 

In  this  work  of  teaching,  the  character  of  the  instruction,  the  gene- 
ral and  specific  methods  employed,  the  matter  taught,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  are  the  controlling  forces ;  and  the  teacher  needs  a 
dear  ideal  toward  which  to  work.  He  must  teach  "  realities  instead 
of  signs ;  substance  instead  of  shadow."  He  must  wisely  decide, 
within  the  l^^y  prescribed  curriculum,  not  merely  what  is  useful, 
but  what  is  most  useful  to  be  taught  in  the  time  at  command,  and 
what  is  best  suited  at  the  different  ages  and  mental  conditions  of  the 
pupil,  most  fully  to  develop  his  individual  powers.  We  say  within  the 
prescribed  legal  curriculum.  For  when  he,  aside  from  the  incidental 
instruction  for  which  there  is  opportunity,  throws  open  the  door  to 
outside  specialties,  he  will  need  still  greater  wisdom  and  discretion, 
for  he  will  at  once  be  confronted,  as  the  J^ew  England  Journal  sug- 
gests, with  "  Dr.  Angell  and  his  animak ;  President  Walker  and  his 
chest  of  tools;  the  good  ladies  and  their  sewing,  cooking,  and  house- 
keeping ;  the  doctors  and  their  hygiene ;  the  temperance  people  and 
their  temperance,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  list  that  is  truly  appall- 
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ing  to  contemplate  being  worked  into  the  mental  tissue  of  the  average 
boy  or  girl  during  an  average  school  life  of  six  to  eight  years ;  and 
all  this,  together  with  coeducation.  The  teacher  should  be  wise 
enough  to  discover  that  not  all  of  these  specialists  with  their  special- 
ties can  be  well  entertained  in  the  school-room,  in  the  time  and  with 
the  means  at  command. 

In  the  teacher's,  own  spirit  let  the  controlling  force  be  attractive 
rather  than  repellant,  and  let  him  make  his  school-work  pleasant 
Let  his  methods  be  rational  and  natural,  but  let  him  make  them  his 
own.  Let  him  be  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  the  great  teachers 
and  educational  reformers,  the  great  geniuses  and  heroes  of  the  past 
and  let  him  be  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  educational  thought 
of  his  own  time.  But  he  must  use  those  methods  through  which  be 
can  most  surely  and  effectively  direct  and  develop  force.  He  must 
have  an  inviduality,  and  must  recognize  the  same  in  his  pupils,  and 
he  must  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  child  nature,  with  all  its 
possibilities. 

In  the  use  of  methods,  let  him,  David  like,  choose  the  simple  sling 
and  a  few  pebbles  rather  than  the  bungling,  though  kingly  armour  of  a 
Saul,  if  thereby  he  can  the  more  surely  become  the  victor.  The  most 
marked  characteristic  of  the  world's  Great  Teacher  was  his  individu- 
ality. In  methods,  neither  Quincy  nor  Normalville  should  be  the 
teacher's  shiboleth ;  but  let  him  use  his  own  trained  and  cultivated 
individuality,  his  own  instinctive  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  marvelous  possibility  for  the  teacher's  individuality  to  assert 
itself,  and  the  wonderful  opportunity  he  has  both  to  use  and  develop 
power  through  teaching,  was  most  eloquently  and  forcefully  set  forth 
by  the  late  Timothy  O.  Howe,  in  closing  an  address  before  this  Asso- 
ciation at  its  session  in  Whitewater  in  1865.  He  said:  **I  have  seen 
the  schoolmaster  pick  up  a  little  stolid  existence  bearing  no  more 
resemblance  to  a  man  than  an  oyster  does  to  an  ox,  to  whose  unrea- 
soning nature  no  single  question  of  whence  he  came  or  what  he  sig- 
nified, or  whither  he  tended,  even  whispered  itself.  I  have  seen  the 
schoolmaster  feel  carefully  about  among  the  springs  of  such  a  being 
until  at  length  he  would  lay  his  vivifying  touch  upon  the  very  germ 
of  his  soul.  Under  that  touch  I  have  seen  the  litde  creature  grow 
and  expand,  emotion  succeeding  to  sensation,  an  idea  succeeding  to 
emotion,  until  his  whole  being  was  as  full  of  divine  questioning  as  the 
spider  is  of  its  web.  With  such  questioning  I  have  seen  him,  spider- 
like, weave  his  track  to  and  fro  from  the  pillars  of  fire,  until  great 
thoughts  have  flowed  into  lofty  purposes,  swaying  backward  and 
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forward ;  then,  as  the  locomotive  preparing  for  its  flight,  I  have  seen  this 
ripened  intellect  dash  back  over  the  track  of  history  to  the  foundations 
of  time,  and  thence  spring  forward  on  wings,  half  of  prophecy  and  half 
of  calculation,  blazing  away  onward  for  a  hundred  years  into  untrod 
future.    Such  transformations  are  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster.'* 

And  with  such  transformations  being  wrought  in  the  school-room, 
need  any  one  doubt  that  there  will  be  awakened  an  increased  and 
constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  community  in  school  work  ? 

4.  Another  agency  to  be  employed  by  the  teacher  in  the  awakening 
of  a  greater  interest  in  school  work  is  discipline,  or  management. 
He  should  make  the  great  object  of  his  discipline  the  establishing  of 
approximately  correct  habits  in  his  pupils.  In  securing  this  let  him 
appeal  to  the  highest  motives  in  his  pupils  capable  of  moving  them ; 
this  is  their  right.  And  let  all  the  school  requirements  and  manage- 
ment be  such  as  to  command,  in  the  main,  the  approval  of  the  best 
heart  and  intelligence  of  the  community.  Let  accurate  records  be 
regularly  kept,  especially  as  to  attendance,  punctuality,  approximate 
conduct  and  scholarship,  and  let  the  patrons  be  regularly  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  main  fcicts  of  this  record.  Those  who  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  schools  have  a  right  to  know  what  the  results  of  that 
expenditure  are.  The  tendency  of  furnishing  such  information  must 
be  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  the  work. 

5.  The  teacher  may  occasionally  hold  public  exercises  of  his  school, 
to  which  may  be  invited  the  patrons  and  others.  They  should  not  be 
too  frequent,  lest  they  become  too  cheap  in  character,  or  else  make 
too  large  a  draft  upon  the  energies  of  the  school  from  other  equally 
important  work.  They  should  not  be  made  miniature  theatres,  but 
should  show  honest,  legitimate  school  work.  Especially  may  be 
mentioned  gaduating  exercises.  Here  the  course  of  study  now 
being  adopted  by  the  common  schools  may  be  made  to  furnish  this 
additional  benefit.  In  all  these  exercises  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  primary  object  of  public  schools  is  to  make  thoughtful 
citizens.  Hence  they  should  be  made  to  show  the  ability  of  scholars 
to  think  consecutively,  and  to  express  those  thoughts  clearly,  tersely, 
and  forcefully.  All  must  admit  that  the  commencement  exercises  of 
American  colleges  have  been  a  most  potent  agency  in  awakening  the 
wide-spread  popular  interest  in  these  institutions.  What  these  com- 
mencement exercises  have  been  and  are  to  the  colleges,  graduating 
exercises  may  be  made  to  the  public  schools. 

6.  Organizations  comprising  the  graduates  of  a  school  may  be  ef- 
fected.    Let  these  organizations  hold  annual  public  meetings.    There 
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will  thus  be  brought  back  occasionally  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  community.  The  people  will  in  this  way  have  opportunity  to 
watch  the  continued  growth  of  those  whom  they  have  helped  to  edu- 
cate, and  in  whom  they  have  thus  acquired  an  interest.  Permanency 
of  the  teacher  will  greatly  aid  in  this  particular. 

7.  The  teacher  may  personally  invite,  with  reasonable  frequency, 
the  patrons  to  visit  the  regular  sessions  of  the  school,  but  he  is  not  to 
be  discouraged  if  his  patrons  manifest  such  confidence  in  his  work  as 
to  give  it  but  little  or  no  inspection,  for  even  school  visitation  may  be 
overdone.  He  should  personally  converse  with  the  patrons  as  to 
school  work.  This  will  favor  the  mutual  receiving  and  imparting  of 
inspiration,  and  a  better  balance  of  mind  and  purpose.  And  he 
should  be  a  reliable  citizen;  a  man  among  men;  should  recognize 
other  public  interests  in  the  community,  and  encourage  them  as 
heartily  as  he  would  have  the  representatives  of  those  interests  recog- 
nize and  encourage  educational  affairs. 

8.  He  may  arrange  for  educational  meetings,  where  educational 
matters  may  be  discussed,  provided  he  take  good  care  as  to  who  shall 
address  them.  The  speaker  should  be  competent,  experienced,  and 
well-balanced.  No  place  should  be  given  to  educational  cranks. 
This  caution  seems  all  the  more  needed  in  these  times,  when  the 
metropolitan  press,  to  some  extent,  and  many  teachers  and  school- 
officers  seem  filled  with  a  mania  for  criticism,  apparently  vieing  with 
each  other  for  the  greatest  extreme.  We  might  well  believe  that  if 
the  masses  credited  only  a  part  of  their  strictures,  criticisms,  and 
cynicisms,  they  would  be  justified  in  desisting  from  further  mainte- 
nance of  such  public  schools.  Let  teachers  and  school  officers  take 
heed  how  they  weaken  the  confidence  in  school  work.  Surely  they 
will  be  no  wiser  by  efforts  to  make  others  appear  foolish  and  weak. 
If  they  must  criticise,  let  them  do  it  soberly,  and  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  improve.  If  teachers  would  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  the 
community  in  school  work,  they  mu§t  themselves  think  well  and 
speak  well  of  that  work. 

9.  The  press  being  a  great  power,  the  teacher  should,  if  possible, 
make  it  an  ally  in  the  work.  Only  let  him  use  it  wisely  and  pru- 
dently for  profit,  and  never  as  a  means  of  pouring  upon  the  public 
mere  maudlin  drivel. 

10.  We  conceive  these  to  be  the  primary  channels  or  fundamental 
agencies  through  which  the  teacher  is  to  work  for  accomplishing  the 
object  proposed.  Yet  these  may  exist,  and  there  be  a  lack  of  recog- 
nized success,  or  an  increased  awakening  of  interest. 
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There  is  a  subtle  and  indefinable  something  in  the  teacher's  con- 
tact with  the  community  outside  of  his  school,  call  it  intuition,  or  in- 
stinct, or  personality,  or  maf^netism,  or  what  you  will,  that  seems 
essential  to  large  success.  The  greatest  teachers,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
statesman  and  leaders  of  whatever  kind,  have  possessed  this  power. 
In  some  it  seems  born ;  in  others  it  may  be  and  should  be  cultivated. 
It  is  in  that  delicacy  of  contact  with  others  which  pleases.  It  is  in 
the  genuine  principle  of  sociability,  the  essential  element  of  which 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  efforts  to  please  others,  as  in  a  determina- 
tion to  be  pleased  with  others.  There  is  in  it  no  approach  to  the 
Ichabod  Crane  spirit,  which  is  to  be  deprecated  always  as  derogatory 
to  the  profession,  and  in  the  end  sure  to  frustrate  the  object  sought 
Let  the  teacher  study  the  manifestation  of  this  characteristic  in 
others,  and  let  him  cultivate  it  in  himself. —  Wisconsin  JaumcU  of 
Education, 

Freedom  in  Child  Training. 

Liberty  is  an  element  in  all  right  education.  Children  need  guid- 
ance more  than  they  need  restraint.  Self-activity  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  human  growth.  The  growing  child  must  be  free  to  exercise 
its  powers.  The  healthy  growth  of  its  body  requires  the  full  play  of 
every  limb  and  muscle.  It  needs  some  direction,  but  no  repression,  of 
its  physical  activities.  And  so,  in  great  measure,  with  the  mental  and 
moral  powers. 

The  great  mistake  which  parents  and  teachers  make  is  that  they 
use  too  much  restraint  and  repression  in  the  training  of  children. 
They  have  not  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  give  adequate  direction  to 
the  grand  energies  with  which  every  healthy  child  is  endowed  ;  and 
so  they  bind  with  the  fetters  of  authority  and  force  that  which  they 
do  not  know  how  to  guide.  Teachers  cannot  be  eminently  successful 
until  they  learn  how  to  control  well,  and  yet  give  their  pupils  large 
liberty.  The  majority  of  teachers  are  so  for  from  this  that  they  can- 
not believe  it  possible.  It  is  not  only  possible ;  the  average  teacher 
may  attain  it.  But  he  must  himself  be  free.  He  must  be  born  again, 
and  the  swaddling  clothes  of  his  own  ignorance  and  conceit  must  be 
put  off.     He  must  live  a  new,  free  and  vigorous  life. 

The  highest  liberty  is  attained  through  the  most  complete  submis- 
sion. Under  a  good  government,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  the  freest.  The  law  does  not  bind  nor  molest 
them.    They  are  a  law  unto  themselves.      This  seems  to  be  the  true 
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idea  of  Christian  liberty  which  Paul  so  glowingly  describes  in  his  letters 
to  the  eariy  churches.  When  the  soul  fully  recognizes  its  true  rda- 
tions,  and  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  obedience,  it  enjoys  the  largest 
liberty.  It  no  longer  chafes  under  the  restraints  of  law.  It  is  free 
with  the  liberty  wherewith  the  children  of  God  are  free.  It  often 
happens  in  school  that  a  child  needs  to  be  taught  obedience  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  this  may  require  the  exer- 
cise of  authority,  of  force,  perhaps ;  and  the  schools  in  which  there 
are  not  always  some  pupils  who  must  be  held  as  with  bit  and  bridle, 
are  exceptional.  But  the  prevailing  spirit  of  every  good  school  is 
"  the  trustful  spirit  of  liberty."  Freedom  is  at  once  the  offepringand 
producer  of  mutual  confidence  and  love;  while  the  sway  of  force  and 
repression  begets  distrust  and  hate. 

When  Keate  was  head-master  at  Eaton,  he  ruled  as  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  and  it  was  a  reign  of  distrust,  deceit,  and  hate.  He  never  took 
a  boy's  word,  but  flogged  him  on  suspicion  ;  and  he  was  the  cleverest 
lad  who  could  most  successfully  deceive  and  circumvent  the  master. 
How  different  at  Rugby !  **  It  is  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie— he  al- 
ways believes  one,"  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  there.  He  treated 
the  boys  as  reasonable  beings,  and  by  respecting  their  rights  and  feel- 
ings he  taught  them  self-respect.  His  rule  was  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  a  boy's  statement.  "  If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough— 
of  course  I  believe  your  word,"  he  would  say.  But  the  severest  pen- 
alties followed  the  discovery  of  falsehood.  He  maintained  that  free- 
dom and  independence  in  school  life  under  wholesome  moral  influence 
and  wise  guidance  make  the  best  preparation  for  true  manhood.  He 
said  to  his  boys  on  one  occasion,  "  I  cannot  remain  here  if  all  is  to  be 
carried  on  by  constraint  and  force ;  if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a  jailer,  I 
will  resign  my  office  at  once." 

We  commend  this  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  our 
readers.  There  are  great  heights  of  attainment  in  this  direction  to- 
ward which  the  eyes  of  teachers  should  be  turned  with  ineffable 
longing. — O/ito  Educational  Monthly, 


The  Teacher's  Scrap-Book. 

One  of  the  first  books  towards  a  teacher's  library  should  be  a 
scrap-book.  Let  that  be  a  nucleus  around  which  the  others  are 
gathered  as  circumstances  all<)w.  It  need  not  cost  anything.  Take 
an  old  ** report"  book;  cut  out  the  alternate  leaves,  leaving  all  the 
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blank  ones  for  the  index.  Number  the  pages,  and  prepare  your 
index.  You  want  it  to  contain:  (i)  Choice  poetry.  This  may  be 
divided  into  (a)  pieces  for  the  pupils  to  recite;  {b)  pieces  to  analyze 
and  read  in  class,  and  {c)  your  own  favorite  poems.  (2)  Choice 
stories.  This  will  grow  to  be  a  ponderous  volume  if  you  do  not  use 
much  care  in  selection.  Put  in  this  only  the  stories  that  are  specially 
valuable,  for  their  bearing  upon  such  habits  as  the  teacher  has  most 
frequent  occasion  to  deal  with.  (3)  Gems  0/ thought.  This  will  sub- 
divide into  short  ones  suitable  for  the  children  to  memorize,  and 
longer  ones  which  you  may  wish  to  save  for  your  own  pleasure  or 
from  which  to  draw  material  for  talks  with  your  pupils.  Some  of 
these  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  reading- dass.  (4)  Supple- 
mentary geography  matter.  This  will  indude  sdections  from  books 
of  travd,  and  descriptions  of  customs  and  manners  of  people,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  geography  lessons ;  also,  any  interesting  geo-* 
g^phical  facts  found  outside  of  text-books.  (5)  Supplementary 
historical  matter.  Interesting  incidents  of  history  are  often  found 
floating  about  which  will  help  to  dothe  with  flesh  the  dry-bone  mat- 
ter in  too  many  of  the  school  histories.  (5)  Supplementary  biograph- 
iced  matter.  Arrange  a  calender  for  the  year  chronicling  the  birth- 
days of  noted  persons ;  under  each  name  have  a  space  to  fill  up  with 
anecdotes  and  inddents  as  they  are  found.  (7)  Natural  history — 
curious  facts  relating  to  the  formation  and  habits  of  birds,  insects, 
animals,  reptiles  and  fishes. 

This  fidd  is  so  extensive  that  more  than  one  book  will  be  needed. 
The  work  should  be  sub-divided  and  indexed  for  convenient  refer- 
ence. With  a  small  beginning  and  steady  perseverance,  such  a  work 
would  grow  to  be  a  valuable  cyclopedia. —  The  Educational  Record, 


The  Belatives  Who,  Which,  and  That. 

Who  and  which  are  properly  the  co-ordinating  relative  pro- 
nouns, and  THAT  is  properly  the  restrictive  relative  proHoun, 
Whenever  a  clause  restricts,  limits,  defines,  qualifies  the  antecedent, 
i.  e.,  whenever  it  is  adjectival — explanatory  in  its  functions — it  should 
be  introduced  with  the  relative  pronoun  that,  and  not  with  which 
nor  with  who  or  whom.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  relatives 
sometimes  makes  it  impossible  to  be  certain  what  the  writer  would 
say. 
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Let  us  take  one  or  two  simple  examples :  "  I  met  the  watchman  who 
showed  me  the  way. "  Does  this  mean,  I  met  the  watchman  and  he 
showed  me  the  way,  or  does  it  mean  that  of  several  watchmen  I  met 
the  one  that — on  some  previous  occasion — showed  me  the  way  ?  It 
should  mean  the  former,  and  would  mean  that  and  nothing  else,  if  we 
discriminated  in  the  use  of  who  and  that  Again,  the  familiar  line 
from  Goldsmith,  *'  And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray." 
Does  this  mean.  And  the  fools  that  came,  though  they  came  to  scoflf, 
remained  to  pray,  or  does  it  mean  that  some  of  the  fools  that  came, 
came  to  scoff,  and  these  remained  to  pay  ?  Probably  the  former  is 
the  meaning,  but  as  the  line  stands,  this,  no  matter  how  general  the 
opinion,  can  be  only  conjecture,  as  every  one  must  admit  that  the 
meaning  intended  may  be  the  latter.  If  the  latter  is  the  meaning,  it 
is  clear  that  the  proper  relative  to  use  is  ikat.  Again :  **  It  b  re- 
quested that  all  members  of  Coundl,  who  are  also  members  of  the 
Lands  Committee,  will  assemble  in  the  Council-room."  Does  this 
mean  that  all  the  members  of  the  Council  are  abo  members  of  the 
Lands  Committee,  and  that  they  shall  assemble,  or  does  it  mean 
that  such  members  of  Council  as  are  also  members  of  the  Lands  Com- 
mittee shall  assemble  ?  Again :  **  The  volume  is  recommended  to  all 
geologists  to  whom  the  Secondary  rocks  of  England  are  a  subject  of 
interest."  Is  the  volume  recommended  to  all  geologists,  or  to  such 
only  as  take  an  interest  in  Secondary  rocks  ?  Again :  "  He  had  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  the  Circassian  officers  who  had  conspired 
against  Arabi  Bey  and  his  fellow  ministers — a  proceeding  which  [that] 
naturally  incensed  the  so-called  Egyptian  party.'*  Did  all  the  Cir- 
cassian officers  conspire,  or  only  a  part  of  them. 

Who  and  which  are  the  proper  co-ordinating  relatives  to  use  when 
the  antecedent  is  completely  expressed  without  the  help  of  the  clause 
introduced  by  the  relative.  Thus :  "  The  society  now  numbers  nearly 
twenty  members,  who  (=  and  they)  have  given  up  all  family  ties  and 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  religious  work."  "The  choir  consists 
of  about  sixty  men  and  boys  who  are  surpliced.' '  •*  But  some  of  their 
friends  who  {=  persons  that)  are  healthy  and  influential  members  of 
the  church,  did  not  like  to  have  them  give  up  their  work  in  Boston, 
which  had  been  attended  with  great  results,  and  urged  them  to  return, 
which  they  have  consented  to  do,  and  they  will  soon  b^n  work  anew 
at  the  old  church  which  is  the  property  of  the  Society  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist." 

In  the  following  examples,  the  errors  are  corrected  in  brackets :  The 
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heirs,  who  are  very  numerous,  will  be  present,!,  e.,  all  the  heirs^ 
The  heirs,  who  have  b^en  notified  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  all  the  heirs. 
The  heirs  Ma/  have  heen  notified  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  only  those  no- 
tified.    The  heirs,  whom  I  have  seen,  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  all  the 
heirs.    The  heirs  ihat  I  have  seen  will  be  present,  i.  e.  only  those 
seen.      I  study  grammar,  which  I  like  very  much.      Give  me  the 
g^rammar  that  lies  on  the  desk.    He  struck  the  man  who — i.  e.,  though 
he — had  done  him  no  harm.     He  struck  the  man  that  insulted  him. 
He  struck  the  wrong  man— the  one  that  had  done  him  no  harm/  The 
house,  which  is  built  of  brick,  is  very  warm.     The  house  that  is  built 
of  brick  is  the  warmest.    The  cat — i.  e.,  the  species — which  you  so 
dislike,  is  a  useful  animal.    The  cat — i.  e.,  the  individual — that  you 
so  dislike,  is  a  very  pretty  one.     He  jumped  into  the  water,  which 
greatly  frightened  his  mother.     He  attends  to  his  own  affairs,  which 
is  the  way  to  make  them  prosper.     He  thcU  attends  to  his  own  affairs 
is  likely  to  see  them  prosper.    The  man  that  I  saw  is  tall.    This  man, 
whom  I  know  well,  is  a  good  plowman.     ''  He  that  lets  the  sun  go 
down  on  his  wrath,"  etc.     "  The  rich  despise  those  who  [that]  flatter 
too  much,  and  hate  those  who  [that]  do  not  flatter  at  all."     "  An  am- 
bitious man  whom  [that]  you  can  serve  will  often  aid  you  to  rise,*'  etc. 
"  He  thai  feeds  man  serveth  few— he  serveth  all  who  [that]  dares  be 
true."     **The  curious  inquirer  who  [that]  sets  himself,*'  etc.     "This 
book  has  been  made  for  those  who  [that]  aim  to  have,*'  etc.    "The 
people  who  [that]  are  expecting,  under  the  new  code.  .  .  The  people 
will  not  consent,  under  a  government  which  [that]  depends  upon  their 
will,  to  adopt  the  Sabbatarian  notions  which  [that]  the  old  Puritans 
.  .  .     Yet  there  are  some  narrow  minds  in  New  York  who  [that]  stil 
think  .  .  .    Theyhavenosympathy  with  those  zr^  [that]  would  force 
.  ,  .  Then  there  are  the  Jews,  who  do  not  feel    .  .  .    and  who  claim 
the  right  to  work  or  play  on  Sunday.  .  .  .  The  population  would  be 
sunk  in  gloom,  which  would,  of  course,"  etc.    "  We  may  envy  the 
man  who  [that]  enjoys  and  rests,  but  the  smile  of  heaven  settles 
rather  on  the  front  of  him  who  [that?]  labors  and  aspires." — Bulwer. 
Spoken  language  is  accompanied  with  emphasis,  inflection  and  ges- 
ture ;  written  language  has  no  such  aids.     Hence,  in  writing,  if  we 
would  make  sure  of  conveying  just  what  we  have  in  our  minds,  we 
must  exercise  great  care  in  the  choice  and  the  arrangement  of  our 
words. — Editor's  Note  to  Cobbett^s  Grammar, 
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Tact  and  Talent. —  Talent  is  something  but  tact  is  everyihtng. 
Talent  is  serious,  grave,  and  respectable ;  tact^  is  all  that,  and  more 
too. 

It  is  not  a  sixth  sense,  but  it  is  the  life  of  all  the  five.  It  is  the 
open  eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  lively 
touch ;  it  is  the  interpreter  of  all  riddles — the  surmounter  of  all  diffi- 
culties— the  remover  of  all  obstacles.  It  is  useful  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times ;  it  is  useful  in  solitude,  for  it  shows  a  man  his  way  into  the 
world;  it  is  useful  in  society,  for  it  shows  him  his  way  through  the 
world. 

Talent  is  power,  tact  is  momentum ;  talent  knows  what  to  do,  tact 
knows  how  to  do  it ;  talent  makes  a  man  respectable,  tact  will  make 
him  respected ;  talent  is  wealth,  tact  is  ready  money.  For  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  life,  tact  carries  against  talent  ten  to  one.— Til/ 
Student. 


The  Fressore  of  Gentleness. 

By  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson. 


A  close  relation  of  my  own  was  for  twelve  years  an  officer  in  almost  the  severei 
of  all  continental  services.  In  that  chivalric  army  is  conserved  a  traditional  disci* 
pline,  whose  details  would  appal  a  democrat,  and  the  exactions  of  which  conld  only 
be  endured  by  an  obedient  and  military  race.  He  tells  me  that  in  his  long  eiperi* 
ence,  he  met  with  only  one  captain,  who,  in  dealing  with  his  company,  avowedly 
ignored  all  means  of  physical  coercion.  On  this  captain's  breast  were  the  Ordeis 
of  two  kingdoms  and  two  empires ;  after  one  well-fought  day  he  had  been  voted  by 
acclamation  as  a  candidate  for  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  which  he  would  have 
obtained,  had  he  added  his  own  signature  to  those  of  all  his  brother  officers ;  and  yet 
so  soft-hearted  was  this  chevalier  sanspeur  that  any  slattern  beggar-woman  could  draw 
from  him  an  ill-spared  florin.  In  a  village,  where  a  portion  of  the  regiment  was 
once  quartered,  the  good  cur6,  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  on  Christian  characfer,  told 
his  flock  that,  if  they  wished  to  see  Christianity  in  action,  they  might  see  it  in  a  cap- 
tain of  grenadiers,  who  clothed  their  poorest  children  with  his  pocket-money,  and 
whose  closest  companion  was  ignorant  of  his  good  deeds.  This  captain's  company 
was  noted  as  being  the  best  dressed  and  the  best  conducted  in  the  regiment.  There 
were  at  Solfcinno  (and  there  are,  alas !  such  cases  in  all  engagements)  cases  of  gal- 
lant but  stem  officers  that  fell  from  a  traitorous  bullet  from  behind.  There  was  not 
one  man  in  the  company  of  this  captain  that  would  not  have  taken  in  his  stead  a  bal- 
let aimed  at  him  from  the  front. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  met  in  Yorkshire  an  invalid  young  sailor.  From  his 
smooth  face,  short  stature  and  attenuated  form  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  senior 
midshipman.  To  my  complete  astonishment  I  found  he  was  commander  of  a  PadSc 
liner,  with  a  numerous  crew  under  his  orders  and  in  receipt  of  a  splendid  income. 
He  had  been  third  in  command,  when  the  two  seniors  had  taken  fever,  and  his  gal* 
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lantry  under  trying  circumstances  of  all  kinds  had  procured  his  nnusuallj  early  pro- 
motion. I  discussed  with  him  the  theory  of  discipline.  He  considered  physical 
chastisement  as  brutal;  swearing  as  un-Christian ;  and  hectoring  as  unmanly.  "The 
man  who  cannot  control  himself  is  not  fit  to  command  a  crew,"  he  said,  tritely  and 
truly.  I  looked  in  wonder  at  this  shrimp  of  a  man,  that  was  speaking  with  such 
calm  confidence.  "  I  never/'  he  continued,  "  raise  my  voice  above  its  usual  tone  to 
enforce  an  order."  He  was  worn  to  skin  and  bone  by  a  chest  disorder  of  long  con- 
tinuance, which  he  considered  would  close  his  life  at  no  distant  date.  I  could  have 
pushed  him  over  with  a  lude  jostle  of  my  elbow.  But  there  was  a  something  in  his 
face  that  told  you  unmistakably  he  was  not  the  man  with  whom  to  take  a  liberty.  He 
gave  me  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  himself.  His  ship  was  alongside  of  an  American 
liner  in  the  Liverpool  docks.  The  Yankee  captain  was  dining  with  him,  and  the 
conversation  fell  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  order  in  a  crew.  The  Yankee 
scouted  all  means  but  the  stick.  He  and  his  mates  used  on  principle  the  most  brutal 
means  of  coercion.  During  their  argument  the  steward  came  to  announce  that  the 
English  crew  were  fighting  the  Yankees  on  the  neighboring  vesseL  The  captains 
went  on  deck,  and  the  Englishman,  slinging  himself  by  a  rope,  alighted  in  the  midst 
of  an  uproarious  crowd.  "Well,  my  men,"  said  he,  "so  you  are  making  beasts  of 
yourselves,  and  disgracing  your  captain."  And  the  big  fellows  slunk  off  without  a 
word  to  their  own  vessel,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ringleaders  were  set  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  swab  the  decks.  But  of  the  quarreling  tars  there  was  not  a  man  but  could 
have  lifted  his  wee  captain  and  dropped  him  overboard  without  an  effort.  I  trust  to 
God  he  may  yet  be  living,  and  may  long  be  spared,  as  a  specimen  of  a  quiet,  resolute, 
English  Christian  skipper. 

My  chiefest  friend  at  school  was  a  man  of  widest  mental  culture,  of  even  temper, 
and  of  sound  judgment.  Among  his  friends  and  my  own  at  Trinity  I  knew  a  few  men 
of  similarly  high  stamp.  I  remember  one  man  in  particular,  in  whom  the  scholar 
and  the  Christian  were  so  curiously  blended,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where 
his  Latin  ended  and  his  religion  began.  He  was  a  spiritual  and  mental  Mer- 
man. But  if  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  Aristides  of  my  life-acquaintance,  I 
should  name  a  man  whom  I  never  knew  until  I  had  crossed  the  Tweed.  I  believe 
it  would  be  as  hard  to  warp  a  Carlyle  into  sentimental  or  religious  cant,  and  a  prophe^ 
Cumming  into  common-sense  and  modesty,  as  to  twist  the  nature  of  my  friend  into 
petty  words  or  illiberal  action. 

He  was  once  the  superintendent  of  a  public  educational  institution.  He  had  been 
present  one  day  in  the  drill-ground,  where  an  honest  sergeant  with  a  good  deal  of 
superfluous  bluster  was  putting  a  little  regiment  through  its  facings.  When  the  boys 
were  dismissed  the  sergeant  approached  his  superior,  and  said:  "  Excuse  the  liberty, 
sir,  but  really,  when  you  are  more  used  to  boys,  you'll  find  that  you  must  put  more 
pepper  into  what  you  do  and  say."  "  Well,"  said  my  friend, "  every  man  has  his 
own  way :  for  my  own  part,  I  don't  believe  in  pepper." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Principal  was  in  his  library,  when  the  sergeant  was 
ushered  in.  "  I've  come,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  "  to  ask  a  favor.  These  boys  are  a 
little  troublesome  at  times.  If  you'd  be  kind  enough  just  to  stand  at  your  drawing-room 
window  for  a  few  minutes  when  drill  was  going  on,  it  would  do  a  deal  of  good ;  if 
you'd  only  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  reading  a  newspaper.*'  Ah !  worthy  sergeant ; 
your  pepper  won't  do  after  all.  No,  friend,  keep  it  for  your  vegetables,  and  use  it 
then  in  moderation. 
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I  hold  that  men  may  be  called  of  God  to  more  offices  than  the  holy  one  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  There  was  an  under  officer  at  my  old  school,  who,  to  me, 
seemed  always  to  partake  largely  of  some  of  the  finest  attributes  of  the  gentleman^ 
He  had  failed  through  continued  ill-health  in  business  as  a  bookseller,  and  wai  a 
well-read  man.  He  was  uniformly  dril  and  respectful  to  us,  senior  scholan;  bat, 
while  we  could  tip  and  bribe  others,  we  could  never  venture  on  the  liberty  of  an  «n- 
adorned  surname  with  him.  This  man  was  called  to  the  humble  office  of  maintaining 
order  in  the  school-yard.  So  there  are  men  called  to  command  men  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  boys  in  the  school-room.  I  have  met  with  a  master  in  Scotland,  who 
could  govern  a  crowd  of  boys  in  one  room,  though  they  might  be  divided  into  scat- 
tered groups,  and  engaged  in  varied  work;  and  his  only  implements  of  discipline 
were  a  word  or  two  of  good-natured  banter  or  kindly  encouragement,  and  occasionlj 
a  calm  and  stem  rebuke.  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  expression  of  his  opinion, 
that  physical  coercion  cannot  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In  defiance,  however,  of 
a  kindness,  a  sagacity,  and  a  judgment  that  I  respect,  I  do  most  firmly  believe  that 
the  necessity  for  physical  chastisement  rests  mainly  upon  two  blemishes  in  our  ordi- 
nary school  system :  the  mechanical  nature  of  our  routine  of  work ;  and  the  crowding 
of  our  class-rooms.  In  the  latter  respect  we  are  more  at  fault  than  our  English 
brethren ;  in  the  former  we  are  far  less  sinning.  In  the  teaching  of  our  elementary 
classes  we  employ  far  more  spirit,  and  far  less  wood ;  and  I  wish  I  could  add,  n$ 
leather.  There  is  less  of  a  gulf  between  pupil  and  master.  The  severest  means  of 
physical  chastisement  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  is  almost  innocuous.  But  mild  as 
our  implement  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  pain  inflicted,  its  employ- 
ment is  of  necessity  associated  with  some  degree  of  odium,  and  a  more  formidable 
amount  of  ridicule.  I  am  convinced  that  many  children  imagine  that  we,  school- 
masters, were  as  naturally  bom  with  tawse  as  foxes  with  tails.  Did  you  ever  see 
children  in  a  nursery  play  at  school  ?  The  rale  seems  to  be  for  the  elder  brother  to 
play  our  part;  and  that  part  is  limited  to  the  fun  or  business  of  flogging  all  his  little 
sisters. 

We  have  gone  a  great  way  already  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of  civilized  teadiing, 
in  forbearing  to  use  an  instrament  of  acute  pain  and  an  instrament  of  indecent  bru- 
tality. Let  us  make  a  farther  advance  and  if  we  can  invent  some  intellectual  and 
moral  substitute  for  our  ridiculous  scourges,  let  us  send  the  latter  in  bundles  to  the 
public  schools  of  England,  to  be  there  adopted  when  their  system  is  sufficiently 
ripened  by  a  few  extra  centuries  of  Christianity.  Let  us  clothe  their  scholastic  naked- 
ness with  the  last  rags  of  our  barbarism.  Our  boys  will  be  none  the  less  manly  and 
respectful  Flogging  can  never  instil  courage  into  a  child,  but  has  helped  to  trans- 
form many  an  one  into  a  sneak.  And  sneakishness  is  a  vice  more  hard  to  eradicate 
than  obduracy.  So  far  from  curing  an  ill-conditioned  boy  of  rade  and  vulgar 
ways,  it  is  calculated  rather  to  render  inveterate  in  him  a  distaste  for  study,  and  a 
stolid  hatred  of  our  craft. 

Let  us  be  less  careful  of  the  mere  number  of  our  classes,  and  more  careful  of 
their  intellectual  culture.  Let  us  care  more  for  ^hat  we  think  of  ourselves,  than 
what  the  public  think  of  us.  The  respect  of  others  follows  close  upon  self-respect. 
Let  us  not  care  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi^  Rabbi,  Let  us  be  content  with  classes 
of  limited  numbers,  every  member  of  which  can  keep  pace  with  a  properly-advancing 
curriculum.  Let  us  aim  at  a  broad  and  invigorating  culture,  not  a  narrow  and  pedantic 
one ;  let  us  ignore  examinations  of  college  or  civil  service,  and  aim  only  at  the  great 
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and  searching  examination  of  actual  life.  Let  our  aims  be  high  and  generous,  irre- 
specdye  of  the  exactions  of  unreasoning  parents  and  well-meaning  but  unqualified 
'  intermeddlers.  ]jA  our  means  of  coercion  be  dignified,  in  spite  of  the  trials  to  which 
our  tempers  may  be  exposed.  Let  us  endeavor  to  make  our  pupils  lore  their  work 
without  fearing  us.  They  may  live — God  knows — to  love  hs.  Whether  they  ever 
love  ns  or  not,  perhaps  matters  but  little,  if  we  do  our  work  single-heartedly.  The 
mens  conscia  recti  is  of  itself  no  mean  reward.  I  am,  perhaps,  an  enthusiast ;  but  1 
have  an  idea,  that,  ere  a  generation  is  passed  away,  the  last  sound  of  the  last  tawse 
will  be  heard  in  the  leading  grammar-schools  of  Scotland.  Her  scholars  will  be 
none  the  worse  taught,  and  her  schoolmasters  none  the  less  respected,  when  instruc- 
tion has  been  made  less  rugged  in  her  aspect,  and  discipline  is  maintained  by  the 
more  than  hydraulic  pressure  of  a  persistent  and  continuous  gentleness. 

And,  O,  brother  schoolmaster,  remember  evermore  the  exceeding  dignity  of  our 
calling.  It  is  not  the  holiest  of  all  callings ;  but  it  runs  near  and  parallel  to  the 
holiest.  The  lawyer's  wits  are  sharpened,  and  his  moral  sense  not  seldom  blunted,  by  a 
life-long  familiarity  with  ignorance,  chicanery  and  crime.  The  physician,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  more  beneficent  craft,  is  saddened  continually  by  the  spectacle  of  human 
weakness  and  human  pain.  We  have  usually  to  deal  with  fresh  and  unpolluted  na- 
tures. A  noble  calling,  but  a  perilous.  We  are  dressers  in  a  moral  and  mental  vine- 
yard. We  are  under-shepherds  of  the  Lord's  little  ones;  and  our  business  is  to  lead 
them  into  green  pastures,  by  the  sides  of  refreshing  streams.  Let  us  into  our  linguistic 
lessons  introduce  cunningly  and  imperceptibly  all  kinds  of  amusing  stories  ;  stories  of 
the  real  kings  of  earth,  that  have  reigned  in  secret,  crownless  and  unsceptered ; 
leaving  thtf  vain  show  of  power  to  gilded  toy-kings  and  make-believe  statesmen ;  of 
the  angels  that  have  walked  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  holy  men  and  holier  women ; 
of  the  seraph-singers,  whose  music  will  be  echoing  for  ever ;  of  the  Cherubim  of 
power,  that  with  the  mighty  wind  of  conviction  and  enthusiasm  have  winnowed  the 
air  of  pestilence  and  superstition. 

Yes,  friend,  throw  a  higher  poetry  than  all  this  into  your  linguistic  work;  the 
poetry  of  pure  and  holy  motive.  Then,  in  the  coming  days,  when  you  are  fast  asleep 
under  the  green  grass,  they  will  not  speak  lightly  of  you  over  their  nuts  and  raisins, 
mimicking  your  accent,  and  retailing  dull,  insipid  boy-pleasantries.  Enlightened  by 
the  experience  of  fatherhood,  they  will  see  with  a  clear  remembrance  your  firmness 
in  dealing  with  their  moral  faults,  your  patience  in  dealing  with  their  intellectual 
weakness.  And,  calling  to  mind  the  old  schoolroom,  they  will  think :  «  Ah  I  it  was 
good  for  us  to  be  there.  For,  unknown  to  us,  were  made  therein  three  tabernacles — 
one  for  us,  and  one  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  one  for  Him  that  is  the  Friend  of  all 
children,  and  the  Master  of  all  schoolmasters.'' 

Ah  1  believe  me,  brother  mine,  where  two  or  three  children  are  met  together,  un- 
less He,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  gentleness,  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  then  our  Latin  is 
but  sounding  brass,  and  our  Greek  a  tinkling  cymbal. — Penn.  School  JournaL 
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Some  Devices  in  Arithmetio. 

Among  the  many  original  and  successful  devices  used  here*  for  presenting  exam- 
ples in  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  can  clearly  see  the  relations,  are  the 
following : 

The  teacher  brought  into  the  class  a  pair  of  grocers'  scales,  four  paper  bags  coo- 
taining  coffee,  and  a  large  empty  paper  bag.  On  the  outside  of  one  of  the  bags  of 
coffee  was  marked  in  large  letters,  Rio  35  cts.  per  lb.,  on  another,  Java,  28  cts.  per 
lb.,  on  another.  Mocha,  35  cts.  per  lb.,  and  on  another,  Porto  Rico,  25  cts.  per  lb. 

After  a  short  conversational  talk  about  different  kinds  of  coffees,  how  and  where 
they  grew,  and  the  causes  of  difference  in  quality,  the  teacher  said  she  wished  to 
buy  some  coffee,  alid  that  Herbert  might  be  grocer,  while  the  rest  told  what  the 
must  pay. 

Herbert  took  his  place  at  the  table  on  which  were  the  scales  and  coilee.  The 
teacher  said  <' Good  morning,  Mr.  Grocer;  I  wished  to  get  some  mixed  browned 
coffee.  I  should  like  two  pounds  of  Rio  (Herbert  now  weighed  two  pounds  and  pot 
it  into  an  empty  bag),  one  pound  and  five  ounces  of  Java,  three-fourths  of  a  poond 
of  Mocha,  and  one  and  a  fourth  pounds  of  Porto  Rico  (H.  weighing  as  before.) 
(To  class).     How  much  is  this  mixture  worth  a  pound,  and  how  much  must  I  paj?" 

The  class,  seeing  on  the  bags  what  each  was  worth  a  pound,  worked  on  their 
tablets  the  example. 

During  the  recitation,  a  little  lesson  on  honesty  in  giving  exact  weights  was 
given. 

After  working  several  examples  of  different  nature,  but  all  under  alligation,  the 
teacher  asked  what  they  had  been  doing  in  all  these  examples.  They  readily  said 
they  had  been  mixing  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  different  quality,  and  finding 
the  cost  of  the  mixture.  The  teacher  asked  if  they  knew  what  this  finding  the  Talne 
per  pound,  bushel,  etc.,  of  a  mixture  was  called  in  Arithmetic,  sajring  that  it  was 
given  a  name.    As  none  knew,  she  told  them  it  was  alligation. 

At  another  time  I  witnessed  a  lesson  in  fractions.  The  teacher  wished  to  develop 
the  idea  of  the  least  common  denominator,  though  the  pupils  had  probably  nerer 
heard  the  term.  He  folded  a  piece  of  paper  into  halves ;  then,  without  imfolding, 
folded  it  into  thirds.  Opening  it,  he  asked  the  pupils  what  they  saw.  Various  an- 
swers were  given,  as,  « I  see  six  parts";  "I  see  two  threes  in  six  parts";  "I  see 
three  twos  in  six  parts,"  etc. 

He  then  gave  each  several  pieces  of  paper  (using  good-sized  tablet  paper),  and 
asked  them  to  take  a  piece  and  fold  it  into  halves ;  to  lay  that  aside  and  take  an- 
other piece  and  fold  it  into  fourths.  He  said,  «  How  many  times  did  you  fold  the 
paper  to  get  fourths?  (Answer,  "  Two  times.")  Now,  fold  first  piece  into  fourths; 
how  many  times  did  you  just  fold  it  ?  (Answer,  "  One  time.")  Why  fold  this  only 
once  and  the  other  twice  to  get  fourths  ?  (Answer,  "  The  first  piece  had  been  folded 
before  into  halves,  and  the  half  of  a  half  is  a  fourth.") 

**  Take  another  piece ;  fold  it  into  halves.  Lay  that  aside ;  take  another  piece  and 
fold  it  into  sixths.  How  many  times  did  you  fold  the  paper  to  get  sixths  ?  (An- 
swer, "  Three  times.")     Fold  the  first  into  sixths ;  how  many  times  did  you  just  fold 
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it  ?  (Answer,  <*  Two  times.")  Why  fold  this  only  two  times  and  the  other  three 
to  get  sixths  ?  (Answer,  «  Because  the  first  piece  had  been  folded  into  halves  be- 
fore, and  one-third  of  a  half  is  a  sixth.")  Take  another  piece ;  fold  it  into  halves. 
Now,  take  another  and  fold  it  into  eighths.  How  many  times  did  you  fold  the 
paper  to  make  eighths?  (Answer,  "Three  times.")  Fold  the  first  piece  into 
eighths ;  how  many  times  did  you  just  fold  it  ?  (Answer,  "Two  times.")  Why  only 
fold  this  two  times  and  the  other  three  ?  (Answer,  "  It  had  been  folded  into  halves, 
and  a  half  divided  into  four  parts  gives  eighths." 
The  teacher  wrote  upon  the  board : 

i  +  i  +  i 

"  First,  we  want  to  fold  for  fourths.  Every  time  we  fold  for  a  number  we  will 
write  it  on  the  board.  Take  a  new  piece  of  paper  and  fold  it  into  halves.  Into 
how  many  parts  did  we  fold  it?  ("Two  parts.")  We'll  write  down  the  2.  Fold 
the  same  paper  into  fourths.  Into  how  many  parts  did  you  separate  the  halves? 
("  Two  parts.")  What  shall  I  do  ?  ("  Write  down  the  2.")  Show  your  folds ;  open 
your  paper.  These  folds  we  will  call  factors.  Now,  we'll  fold  for  the  eighth.  Take 
another  piece ;  fold  it  into  halves.  I'll  put  down  the  factor  2  again  for  the  halves. 
Fold  it  into  fourths.  Into  how  many  factors  did  you  fold  the  halves  ?  ("Into  two 
factors.")  I'll  put  down  the  factor  2  again.  Now  fold  it  for  eighths ;  into  how 
many  factors  did  you  fold  the  fourths  ?  ("  Into  two  factors.")  What  shall  we  do  then  ? 
("Write  down  the  2.")  Now  we  11  fold  for  sixths.  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  fold  it 
into  sixths.  Into  how  many  factors  did  you  first  fold  it  ?  ('<Two  factors.")  (Teacher 
writes  the  two.;  Then  into  how  many  factors  did  you  fold  it?"  ("  Three  factors.") 
(Teacher  writes  down  the  3.) 

Take  a  new  piece  of  paper ;  fold  it  for  the  first  2,  the  halves.  Those  we  make  a 
new  fold  for  we'll  save;  those  we  do  not  make  a  new  fold  for  we  will  mark 
out?  Did  I  make  a  new  fold  for  the  halves?  ("We  did.")  Then  we'll  save  it. 
Fold  for  the  second  2,  the  fourths.  What  shall  I  do,  ?  ("Save  it.**)  Open  your 
paper.  Fold  for  the  first  2,  the  halves,  in  eighths.  Did  you  make  a  new  fold  ?  ("No, 
sir.")  What  shall  I  do?  ("  Mark  it  out.")  Fold  for  the  second  2,  in  the  eighths. 
Did  you  make  a  new  fold?  ("No,  sir.")  What  shall  I  do?  ("Mark  it  out.") 
Now  fold  for  the  other  2,  in  the  eighths.  Did  you  make  a  new  fold?  ("We  did.") 
Then  we'll  leave  that  factor  2.  Open  your  paper.  Now  we'll  fold  for  the  first  part 
of  the  sixth.  Shall  I  leave  the  first  factor?  (They  say  not.)  Fold  for  the  second 
factor  in  the  sixth.  What  shall  I  do  ?  ("  Leave  it.")  Then  (pointing  to  the  num- 
bers left  and  to  paper)  we  made  a  new  fold  for  halves,  for  a  half  of  that  or  fourths, 
for  a  half  of  that  or  for  eighths,  and  for  a  third  of  that  or  for  twenty-fourths.  In  what 
do  fourths,  eighths  and  sixths  meet  ?    ("  In  twenty-fourths.") 

Show  me  three-fourths  of  your  paper.  How  many  parts  or  twenty-fourths  in  it  ? 
(Counting,  they  find  eighteen  twenty-fourths.)  Three-fourths  equals  how  many 
twenty-fourths?  ("Eighteen  twenty-fourths.")  (Teacher  writes  down  the  eighteen 
twenty-fourths.)  Show  me  one  eighth  of  the  paper.  How  many  of  these  twenty- 
fourths  in  one-eighth  ?  ("  Three  twenty-fourths.")  Show  me  seven-eighths.  How 
many  parts  or  twenty-fourths  in  seven-eighths  ?  (Counting,  they  find  twenty-one 
twenty-fourths.    Teacher  writes  down  the  twenty-one  under  the  eighteen.) 

Show  me  one-sixth  of  the  paper.  How  many  twenty-fourths  in  one-sixth? 
("  Four  twenty-fourths.")  How  many  parts  in  three-sixths  ?  Counting,  they  find 
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twelve  twenty-fourths.)  Writing  the  twelve  under  the  twenty-one,  and  pointiiig  to 
the  nnmber,  the  teacher  tayt:  *<If  there  are  eighteen  twenty-foorths  in  ^tmt- 
fourths,  twenty-one  twenty-fourths  in  seven-eighths,  and  twelve  twenty-fomthi  io 
three-sixths,  how  many  in  all?''  Answer:  "fifty-one  twenty-fourths,  or  51-24, 
which  equals  two  and  three  twenty-fourths."  3-24  (from  paper)  is  same  as  oll^ 
eighth.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  leave  the  paper  folded  while  making  new  folds. 
The  teacher  must  have  worked  the  lesson  so  thoroughly  before  coming  to  the  red* 
tation  as  to  know.  This  lesson  of  course  is  only  autUned,  to  be  filled  in  and  en- 
larged at  the  teacher's  pleasure. 

At  another  time  the  curiosity  of  a  class  was  excited  by  asking  them  how  to  find 
the  height  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  days  were  given  them  to  think  out  a  method.  Netrly 
all  had  studied  out  a  partial  plan.  The  experiment  was  made  by  driving  a  large 
stake  in  the  ground,  fifty  feet  from  a  tree,  to  which  was  fastened  a  horizontal  bir. 
This  was  moved  to  an  oblique  position,  till,  the  eye  at  one  end,  the  other  pointed  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  They  then  measured,  by  means  of  a  plumb-line,  the  distance  of 
each  end  of  the  bar  from  the  ground.  It  was  found  that  the  upper  end  was  three  feet 
higher  than  the  lower  end,  and  it  was  ten  feet  on  the  ground  from  where  the  plnmb 
line,  from  lower  end  of  the  bar  touched  to  that  from  upper  end.  Then  if  for  ten 
feet  the  elvation  was  three  feet,  for  fifty  feet  the  elevation  would  be  fifteen  feet,  the 
height  of  the  tree. 

Another  tree  was  measured  by  means  of  its  shadow ;  the  shadow  of  the  stick 
being  to  the  height  of  the  stick  as  the  shadow  of  the  tree  is  to  the  height  of  the 
tree. 

In  one  class  I  noticed  a  pasteboard  model  of  a  house  with  the  square  inches  (rep- 
resenting square  feet)  marked  off  on  it,  with  the  windows  and  doors  cut  out.  The 
pupils  measured  it  and  found  the  cost  of  plastering.  They  afterwards  measured  the 
school-room  and  found  the  cost  of  plastering  that. 

If  the  examples  we  give  came  ht>m  things,  they  can  be  applied  to  things  again; 
if  they  did  not,  of  what  value  are  they  ? 

Too  much  of  our  school  work  is  the  study  of  words  rather  than  of  things;  we 
teach  in  arithmetic  figures^  not  the  reality.  We  worship  the  language^  or  thea«(x«vr» 
not  the  thought  behind  the  words. — Pacific  School  Journal, 


Hnman-Body  Lesson  in  Bhyme. 

By  Anna  B.  Badlam. 


All  this  is  my  body,  Here  in  front  is  my  face. 

From  my  head  to  my  toes;  Which  must  always  look  bright. 

Made  of  skin,  bone  and  muscle.  For  a  frown  or  a  pout 

As  every  one  knows.  Would  disfigure  it  quite. 

At  the  top  is  my  head.  It  hBS  forehead  and  temples, 

With  its  covering  of  hair.  Two  bright  eyes  and  a  nose. 

Which  we  all  will  remember  Broum  eye-lids  and  lashes,— 

To  brush  with  great  care.  You'd  not  forget  those  I 
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My  nose  has  a  bridge. 
And  two  nostrils  besides ; 

WhUe  here  are  my  ears. 
Which  are  placed  at  the  sides. 

Rig^ht  and  left  are  my  cheeks. 
With  a  dimple  left  in ; 

See  my  bright,  smiling  mouth. 
And  my  wee,  little  ehin  I 

Now,  my  mouth  has  two  tips. 
As  you  very  well  know. 


To  the  right,  to  the  left. 
Now  up,  and  now  down. 

My  neck  bends  my  head. 
Or  lets  it  turn  round. 

The  largest  part  here 
Is  the  trunk,  as  you  see, 

Which  always  reminds  me 
I  am  built  like  a  tree. 

For  here  are  the  limbs. 
Both  upper  and  lower, 

Right  and  left  of  each  kind, 
I  would  hardly  need  more. 


Of  this  wonderful  body 
Much  more  I  can  tell ; 

My  shoulders,  my  elbows. 
My  wrist  joints,  as  well, — 

These  help  me  to  move 
And  to  bend  as  I  please ; 

Whatever  I  wish  to 
I  can  do  with  much  ease. 


Three  parts  has  each  limb, 
Arm,  fore-arm  and  hand; 

Also  thigh,  leg  txAfoot, — 
On  the  latter  I  stand. 

Now  the  elbow  unites 
Arm  93^^  fore-arm,  you  see ; 

While  the  thigh  and  i^tfoot 
Are  joined  by  the  knee. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


With  a  little  pink  tongue,'^ 
Pearly  teeth  in  a  row. 

All  I  hear  and  I  see 

With  my  ears  and  my  eyes. 
Will  help  me  each  day 

To  grow  learned  and  wise. 

My  mouth  and  my  nose 
Must  do  their  work  well ; 

For  how  without  these 
Could  I  talk,  eat  or  smellf 

Then  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Spreading  out  like  the  twigs ; 

I  have  ten  of  each  kind, 
Tho'  they're  not  very  big. 

In  the  trunk  at  my  left. 

Hear  my  heart,  pit, — pit, — pat  I 
If  I'm  waking  or  sleeping. 

It  always  does  that 

Watch  my  lungs,  how  they  swell 
When  I  breath  long  and  deep; 

My  chest  rises  and  falls 
Even  when  I'm  asleep. 


Just  look  at  m^  fingers, 
I  can  move  one  and  all; 

How  bad  would  it  be 
WerelsUff  likeadolll 

Back  to  back^  palm  Xopalm^ 
lILj  hands  I  can  lay ; 

They  are  useful  to  me 
In  my  work,  in  my  play. 


Just  between  iht  foot  and  leg 
The  ankle  is  found ; 

Both  this  and  the  wrist 
Are  slender  and  round. 

I  must  not  forget 
One  more  fact  to  tell ; 

Besides  ankle  and  knee, 
I  have  hip  joints  as  well. 
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My  foot  has  an  msfe^,  Much  more  might  I  tell 

A  broad,  spreading  so/e.  Of  this  body  of  mine. 

While  five  to^s  and  a  Ae^/  If  I  only  might  take 

Jost  make  up  the  whole.  A  little  more  time. 

For  standing,  for  walking.  But  let  me  remember. 

For  running  with  speed,  God  meant  me  to  make 

My  feet  do  my  bidding,  A  strong  man  or  woman, 

And  go  where  I  need.  Should  I  proper  care  take.  ' 

— American  Teacher. 


A  Way  to  Grow  Wise. — After  reading  a  book,  or  an  article,  or  an  item  of 
information  from  any  reliable  source,  before  turning  your  attention  to  other  tbingsi 
give  two  or  three  minutes'  quiet  thought  to  the  subject  that  has  just  been  presented  to 
your  mind ;  see  how  much  you  can  remember  concerning  it ;  and  if  there  were  anj 
new  ideas,  instructive  facts,  or  points  of  especial  interest  that  impressed  yon  as 
you  read,  force  yourself  to  recall  them.  It  may  be  a  little  troublesome  at  first  until 
your  mind  gets  under  control  and  learns  to  obey  your  will,  but  the  very  effort  to  think 
it  all  out  will  engrave  the  facts  deeply  upon  the  memory,  so  deeply  that  they  will  not 
be  effaced  by  the  rushing  in  of  a  new  and  different  set  of  ideas;  whereas,  if  the 
matter  be  given  no  further  consideration  at  all,  the  impressions  you  have  received 
will  fade  away  so  entirely  that  within  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  totally  unable  to 
remember  more  than  a  dim  outline  of  them. 

Form  the  good  habit,  then,  of  always  reviewing  what  has  just  been  read.  It  exer- 
cises and  disciplines  the  mental  faculties,  strengthens  the  memory,  and  teaches  con- 
centration of  thought. 

Yon  will  soon  learn,  in  this  way,  to  think  and  reason  intelligently,  to  separate  and 
classify  different  kinds  of  infonnation ;  and  in  time  the  mind,  instead  of  being  t 
lumber-room  in  which  the  various  contents  are  thrown  together  in  careless  confusion 
and  disorder,  will  become  a  store  house  where  each  special  class  or  item  of  knowl- 
edge, neatly  labeled,  has  its  own  particular  place  and  is  ready  for  use  the  instant  there 
is  need  of  it. — Martha  Holmes  Bates^  in  Si.  Niekclas  for  July, 


An  Early  Writing-Paper. — Many  centuries  before  Christ,  Numa  left  writings 
upon  the  papyrus,  whence  our  name,  paper,  is  derived.  This  plant,  which  was  revered 
as  sacred  by  the  old  Egyptians,  grows  abundantly  in  shallow  streams  and  marshes  in 
upper  Egypt  and  Syria.  Bruce  found  it  growing  in  the  River  Jordan,  and  noticed  a 
curious  fact,  that  it  alwa3r5  presented  the  sharp,  angular  side  of  its  pear-shaped  stem 
to  the  swift  current.  The  stem  is  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
crowned  with  a  fringe  of  hair-like  leaves,  which  circle  a  blossom  of  slender  spikelets. 
Beneath  the  brown  sheath  which  envelops  the  root-stalk  of  this  dark-green  plant  lie 
other  sheathes  which  are  very  transparent.  These,  when  split  into  thin  leaves  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  were  glued  together,  and  formed  the  roll  of  papjrrus,  on  which  many 
of  the  ancient  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  This  paper  was  both  flexible  uid 
durable.  Specimens  from  Pompeii  can  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  In  the 
fifth  century  papyrus  paper,  of  which  many  varieties  existed,  was  largely  mann£ic- 
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tared  at  Alexandria,  and  ranked  high  in  the  commerce  of  nations.  Its  use  continaed 
until  about  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago. — From  "  Paper  :  Its  Origin  and  Hiitory^* 
by  Chas.  E,  Bolton,  in  St,  Nicholas  for  August. 


Impatient  People. — Impatient  people  water  their  miseries  and  hoe  up  their 
comforts.  Sorrows  are  visitors  that  come  without  invitation,  but  complaining  minds 
send  a  wagon  to  bring  their  troubles  home  in.  Many  people  are  bom  crjring,  live 
complaining,  and  die  disappointed;  they  chew  the  bitter  pill,  which  they  would  not 
even  know  to  be  bitter  if  they  had  the  sense  to  swallow  it  whole  in  a  cup  of  patience 
and  water.  They  think  every  other  man's  burden  to  be  light,  and  their  own  feathers 
to  be  as  heavy  as  lead;  they  are  hardly  done  by,  in  their  own  opinion;  no  one's  toes 
are  so  often  trodden  on  by  the  black  ox  as  theirs ;  the  snow  falls  thickest  around 
their  door,  and  the  hail  rattles  hardest  on  their  windows;  and  yet,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  it  is  their  fancy  rather  than  their  fate  which  makes  things  go  so  hard  with 
them.  Many  would  be  well  off  if  they  could  but  think  so.  A  little  sprig  of  the  herb 
called  content,  put  into  the  poorest  soup,  will  make  it  taste  as  rich  as  the  Lord  Mayor's 
turtle.  John  Ploughman  grows  the  plant  in  his  garden,  but  the  late  hard  winter  nip. 
ped  it  terribly,  so  that  he  cannot  afford  to  give  his  neighbors  a  slip  of  it.  They  had 
better  follow  Matthew  2$:  6,  and  go  to  those  who  sell,  and  buy  for  themselves. 
Grace  is  a  good  soil  to  grow  it  in,  but  it  wants  watering  from  the  fountain  of  mercy. — 
Surgeon. 

EDITOBIAL  FABAG&AFHS. 

Harrisonburg  Normal  Institute.— A  short  visit  to  this  school  showed  an 
earnest  body  of  teachers,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  J.  G.  Swartz,  Miss 
McGee,  and  Mrs.  Murrell.  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  had  been  in  chstfge 
at  the  banning,  but  his  engagement  had  closed  before  the  time  of  our  visit.  Super- 
intendent Funkhonser,  of  Rockingham,  had  worked  up  the  Institute  excellently  in 
advance,  and  the  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  ever  held  in  the  State,  except 
that  held  at  the  University.  A  number  of  county  superintendents  had  been  in  at- 
tendance, and  lent  their  aid  to  the  success  of  the  Normal.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Superintendents  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham;  Hamilton,  of  Rockbridge; 
Roller,  of  Augusta;  and  ex-Superintendent  Hawse,  of  Rockingham.  Professor 
Hulvey,  one  of  the  Rockingham  teachers,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
normal  work,  delivered  several  excellent  lectures.  Professor  Swartz  is  gaining  golden 
opinions  for  his  tmtiring  work  and  for  his  skill  in  instruction  and  management.  Dr. 
Curry  delivered  two  lectures  in  the  court-house  during  one  visit — one  on  "Uni- 
versal Education,"  the  other  on  "The  Teacher."  With  his  accustomed  eloquence 
and  power  he  discussed  his  subjects  greatly  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  his  au- 
dience. We  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  create  greater  enthusiasm  and  be  pro- 
dnctive  of  more  good  for  the  State  than  for  the  Doctor  to  canvass  the  entire  State 
in  the  interest  of  universal  education.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  one  of  the  Eastern  counties  express  a  most  earnest  wish  that  Dr. 
Carry  oonld  address  the  people  in  all  parts  of  his  country,  believing  that  a  new  day 
for  public  schools  would  at  once  dawn.     He  had  himself  been  charmed  by  the  ad- 
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dress  before  the  Conference  of  Superintendents,  and  believed  that  the  great  mass  of 
our  people  could  not  fail  to  be  equally  enthused.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  brief  address  from  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Otterbein  University,  Ohio,  and  from  Rer. 
Allan  Curr,  of  Staunton.  Superintendent  R.  R..Farr  also  was  present,  and  contriba* 
ted  to  the  interest  of  the  Institute.  The  teachers  were  deeply  interested  and  very 
constant  in  their  attendance ;  yet,  though  hard  worked,  seemed  to  improve  on  the 
fine  air  and  beautiful  surroundings  of  the  town.  The  number  in  attendance,  we  learn 
from  "  T^e  People,**  reached  nearly  five  hundred. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Legislature  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  some  per- 
manent provision  for  Normal  Institutes.  The  Institute  should  be  a  fixture  in  onr 
educational  work ;  it  should  be  held  under  the  direction  of  skilled  instructors  and 
have  a  well-defined  and  carefully-prepared  outline  of  instruction. 


The  Farmvillb  Normal  School. — ^At  its  recent  session  the  Legislature  so 
amended  the  law  passed  last  winter  for  the  establishment  of  this  school  as  to  make 
the  appropriation  of  1 10,000,  provided  for  in  that  act,  payable  out  of  the  general 
treasury  instead  of  the  School  Fund.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
have  a  meeting  and  make  provision  for  putting  the  school  in  operation  at  once. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  FREEHAND  AND  PER- 
SPECTIVE DRAWING.  By  Christina  Sulu van,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

This  series  is  complete  in  nine  books,  each  containing  full  directions  and  explana- 
tions. It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher  and  is  based  upon  knowledge  acquired 
by  experience  in  the  school-room  with  pupils  of  every  grade.  The  series  has  been 
prepared  with  reference  to  sound  principles  of  teaching,  difficulty  of  execution  and 
logical  order  of  principles,  the  exercises  advancing  by  easy  gradation  from  the  sim- 
plest forms  to  the  most  complex,  and  furnishing  all  that  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for 
special  industrial  training.  The  plan  and  explanations  make  it  possible  for  the  reg- 
ular teacher,  without  the  aid  of  an  expert,  to  understand  it  and  teach  it  effectively* 
Exercise  tablets  for  extra  practice  in  corresponding  size  to  the  Drawing  Books  have 
been  prepared  and  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  rates. 

A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  SPANISH.  In  accordance  with 
Ybarra*s  System  of  Teaching  Modem  Languages.  By  Gen.  Alejandro  Ybarra. 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute. 
Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  1884.  Mail- 
ing price  1 1. 30. 

Gen.  Ybarra's  book  is  based  on  the  idea  that  a  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  use  a 
language  with  considerable  facility  before  he  b  called  on  to  study  its  Syntax.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this  he  presents  a  system  of  lessons,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  Part  I.  is  composed  of  important  words  and  phrases,  idiomatic  constmctions 
and  exercises  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs;  Part  II.  is  a  reading  exercise  with  the 
translation  opposite,  to  teach  the  pupil  to  translate  with  facility  without  a  dictionary; 
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Part  IIL  is  a  practical  conversation,  which  ought  to  be  translated  from  English  to 
Spanish  and  from  Spanish  to  English.  The  author  does  not  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  studying  the  grammar  of  the  language,  but  postpones  it  to  a  later  period. 
He  claims  that  his  system  will  in  .a  brief  period  give  the  student  such  familiarity 
with  the  language  as  will  enable  him  in  travelling  to  put  it  to  practical  use.  His 
method  has  received  the  approval  of  some  of  the  best  business  men  and  best  teachers 
of  Modem  Languages  in  the  country. 

FIRST  READING.  From  Blackboard  to  Books,  with  Directions  for  Teachers. 
To  accompany  Calkins's  Reading  Cards.  By  N.  A.  Calkins,  Author  of  **  Pri- 
mary Object  Lessons,"  &c.  Ivison,  Biakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

The  object  of  Supt.  Calkins  is  to  simplify  the  first  step  in  teaching  pupils  to 
read.  This  he  does  by  presenting  a  list  of  sing/g  words,  both  in  print  and  script, 
to  be  learned  by  the  pupil  by  sight;  then  follows  pairs  of  words;  then  phrases; 
then  short  sentences.  By  the  time  the  pupil  has  learned  all  the  Cards  he  will  have  a 
vocabulary  of  more  than  600  words.  Excellent  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  best 
method  of  presenting  these  to  the  pupil.  The  value  of  phonics  and  of  spelling  is 
shown,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  teaching  them.  To  aid  the  teacher  a  series  of 
Blackboard  Illustrations  are  added,  which  the  teacher,  by  a  reasonable  amount  of 
practice,  vnll  be  enabled  to  draw.  Supt.  Calkins's  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Elementary  Instruction  in  the  City  of  New  York  affords  him  excellent  opportunities 
for  testing  the  value  of  his  methods  before  offering  them  to  the  public.  The  book 
will,  we  think,  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  our  primary  teachers,  and  we  suggest  that 
they  give  it  an  examination. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN— QUENTIN  DURWARD.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Edited  especially  for  this  series  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of 
««  Stories  from  English  History,"  &c.  With  a  Historical  Introduction  by  the  Ed- 
itor.    Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  45  cents. 

This  story,  by  the  prince  of  authors.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  illustrates  the  times  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  scene  is  laid 
partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Burgundy.  The  pictures  of  life  and  manners  are  care- 
fully wrought,  and  are  presented  with  the  minuteness  of  detail  characteristic  of  this 
author.  The  editor  has  given  an  historical  introduction,  and  has  adapted  the  story  to 
use  of  children. 

THE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE.  A  Series  of  Exercises,  Studies  and  Songs, 
Defining  and  Illustrating  the  Art  of  Sight  Reading.  Progressively  arranged  from 
the  first  Conception  and  Production  of  Tones  to  the  most  advanced  Choral  Prac- 
tice. Third  Reader.  By  John  W.  Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

The  plan  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  title  has  been  excellently  carried  out  in  this 
reader.  The  circle  of  the  keys  is  completed,  and  the  greater  difficulties  of  modula- 
tion, &c.,  are  gradually  introduced.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  so  grade  the 
exercises  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  easily  to  master  each  principle  as  he  advances, 
and  so  become  self-reliant  and  independent.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  do  the  work 
himself.  Instrumental  accompaniments  are  discouraged  as  tending  to  produce  rote- 
singing.     The  course  will  be  completed  in  five  books. 
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SEVEN  HUNDRED  ALBUM  VERSES.— We  have  just  received  from  the 
publishers  a  copy  of  a  little  book  entitled :  Sevbn  Hundred  Album  Verses,  con- 
taining 128  pages  of  prose  and  poetry,  suitable  for  writing  in  autograph  albums.  As 
an  aid  to  the  many  thousands  who  have  received  an  invitation  to  write  in  the  tlbom 
of  a  friend,  and  have  not  known  what  to  write,  this  little  volume  is  issued.  It  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  postpaid,  in  paper  cover,  for  15  cents;  cloth,  30 
cents,  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  publishers,  31  Rose  street.  New  York. 

MEIN  BRUDER.  Ein  Bild  aus  der  Wirklichkeit.  Novelle  von  Auguste 
Bender.  Philadelphia:  Jg.  Kohler,  No.  911  Arch-Strasse.  1884.  Price,  50 
cents. 

BROKEN  ENGLISH.  A  Frenchman's  Struggle  with  the  English  Language. 
Amusing  as  a  Narrative ;  Instructive  as  a  Handbook  of  French  Conversation.  Bf 
E.  C.  Dubois.  In  English  and  French.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  publishen. 
1884.     Price,  50  cents. 

A  grouping  together  of  the  idtosyncracies  of  the  English  language,  and  an  amu- 
ing  presentation  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  a  Frenchman  in  so  using  them  as 
to  express  his  thought  without  violating  pn^ety. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 

WHIRLWINDS,  CYCLONES,  AND  TORNADOS.  By  William  Moreis 
Davis,  Instructor  in  Harvard  College.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  publishexs, 
1884.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  an  excellent  brief  treatise  on  the  causes  of  whirlwinds,  cf- 
clones,  and  tornados.  It  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers  in  informing  them  on  a  sub- 
ject of  general  interest,  and  in  enabling  them  to  present  the  subject  to  their  pupils  ii 
in  a  clear  and  correct  manner. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 


Literary  Notes. 

— The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago  has  established  a 
Branch  Office  in  the  East  at  Allentown,  Penn.,  under  the  management  of  Prof.  A  R< 
Home,  editor  and  publisher  of  T^e  National  Educator, 

Applicants  may  send  two  application  forms,  and  will  receive  the  advantages  of 
being  registered  in  both  offices  without  extra  charge 

— Professor  Edward  M.  Shephard,  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  author 
of  Economic  Tract  No.  XII,  "The  Work  of  a  Social  Teacher,"  has  written  a  Sys- 
tematic Mineral  Record,  with  a  synopsis  of  terms  and  chemical  reactions  used  in 
describing  minerals,  for  iptructors  and  students  in  Mineralogy.  The  book  was  sug- 
gested by  the  serviceableness  of  Prof.  Alphonso  Wood's  Plant  Record  in  the  study  of 
Botany.    Price  Sixty  cents ;  the  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Steel's  Geology,  Page's  Geology,  and  Davies'  Snrvejring,  with  chapters  on  Mining 
Engineering,  edited  by  Professor  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  of  Columbia  College,  descnre 
mention  in  this  connection. 
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— Business  Collegb,  Lexington,  Ky. — We  refer  you  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
renowned  Commercial  College  of  Kentucky  University,  situated  in  the  beautiful,  his- 
torical and  society-renowned  dty,  Lexington,  Ky.  Write  for  circulars  to  its  Presi- 
dent, W.  B.  Smith,  Lexington,  Ky. 

— The  Tariff  question  is  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view.  Free  Trade  arguments  will  appear  in  the  September  number,  and  Protection 
views  in  October.    The  ablest  writers  on  both  sides  have  been  engaged. 

— The  Teachers  Co-operative  Association,  38  Madison  avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  have 
just  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  How  to  Apply  for  a  Position,"  and  *«  How  to  Learn 
of  Vacancies."  It  is  a  practical  book  for  the  use  of  young  teachers,  and  gives  the 
essence  of  what  a  letter  of  application  should  contain.  It  discusses  the  efficiency  of 
Teachers'  Bureaus,  and  also  gives  useful  information  as  to  the  work  of  Teachers' 
Agencies.    Price,  15  cents. 

—Physiology  in  Schools.-— The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
by  Michigan  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  June  6,  18S4 : 

Resohed,  That  we  may  better  guard  our  schools  against  books  that  do  not  teach  a 
sonnd  orthodoxy  on  the  Temperance  question,  we,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  Michigan,  in  our  annual  State  Convention  assembled,  do  approve  the 
decision  of  our  National  Department  of  Scientific  Instruction  to  endorse  impartially 
on  their  merits  all  text  books  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  special  reference  to 
alcoholics  and  narcotics,  and  urge  our  local  Unions  to  exert  their  influence  for  use  in 
the  schools  of  their  vicinity,  of  such  books  only  as  have  this  endorsement. 

Second,  Resolved^  That  we  adopt  the  Hygienic  Physiology  by  J.  D.  Steele,  printed 
and  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  edited  and  en- 
dorsed by  our  National  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Instruction  as  a  work  best  em- 
bodying Physiology  and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  alcoholics  and  narcotics, 
and  urge  it  upon  local  Boards  of  Education  for  school  use  in  this  State  in  accordance 
with  recent  legislation. 

Third,  Resolved^  Believing  that  the  wishes  of  this  large  representation  of  the  intel- 
ligent Motherhood  of  this  State  concerning  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  the  education 
of  their  children  on  the  temperance  question,  will  have  influence  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  State  Board  of  Education,  we  respectfully  urge  these  gentie- 
men  to  recommend  Dr.  Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology  for  school  use  in  this  State. 
We  further  ask  that  they  will  favorably  consider  any  text-books  for  lower  grades  of 
schools  on  this  subject,  which,  endorsed  by  our  National  Department,  we  may  subse- 
quentiy  submit  to  them. 


The  Magazines. 

THX  OBNTURT  fiir  Aagnst.— As  osaal  with  the  **  Hldtnmmer  Holiday  Nnmb«r  "  the  August 
Obntuet  ie  nnoommonly  uttractiTe  in  pictures,  fiction,  and  anecdotal  papers.  An  outdoor  quality, 
appropriate  to  the  season,  is  noticeable  in  John  Bnrrough*8  fkresh  woodland  and  field  paper,  **  A  Qlance 
at  British  Wild  Flowen,"  illustrated  in  a  lively  decoratlTO  style.  Of  midrnmmer  character  are  two 
brief  essays,  "  A  Summer  Holinight,"  by  Bdith  M.  Thomas;  and  the  other  an  esssy  by  Dr.  Bd.  Bg- 
gleston  on  **  Americans  at  Play,**  In  spite  of  a  popular  prHudice  that  we  are  an  over  worked,  heaTy- 
Eearted  people.  An  authentic  paper  on  **  General  Sam  Houston,*'  by  Alexander  Hynds,  is  Aill  of 
anecdotes  of  that  remarkable  backwoodsman  and  pioneer  statesman.  Two  portraits,  engrsTed  with 
qMctal  care  for  this  article,  are  from  an  old  daguerreotype  and  from  a  miniature  showing  Houston  in 
his  costume  as  a  Cherokee  chieftain.  The  first  paper  of  a  classical  series  by  William  J.  Stillman, 
'*0n  the  Track  of  Ulysses,"  in  which  he  describes  nb  trip  by  yacht  to  the  supposed  places  visited  by 
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UI788M  during  his  mdveDturM  m  detoiibed  by  Homer  in  the  OdyiMy.  In  the  matter  of  storiei,  tin 
most  inreterate  reader  of  fiction  will  find  an  abnndance.  The  eerlooe  tide  of  thia  number  iDcloMaa 
important  paper  bj  Isaac  L.  Rioe,  who  laya  out  **  Work  for  a  Oonatitutional  OonTention"  ;  a  itrfldBg 
paper  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  on  **  Three  Dangers  "  to  Society,  meaning  Intemperuios, 
Divorce,  and  Business  Qambling. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  August.— Contents  :  In  War  Time.  XY.,  XYI.  8.  Weir  MitebsU; 
Carpe  Diem«  B.  R.  Still ;  The  Twilight  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  William  8.  Lisoomb;  The  Zif- 
sag  Telegraph,  L.  G.  Thompson ;  The  Rose  and  the  Oriole,  T.  W.  Parsons :  A  Oook*s  Tourist  fat  Spsis 
(11) ;  Dinkey,  Mary  Beale  Brainerd ;  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  Bd.  F  Hayward ;  The  Bdda  Among  tb« 
Algonquin  Indians,  Cliaries  G.  Leland ;  The  Thunder<;ioud.  James  T.  McKay ;  Bugs  and  Bessto  Be- 
fore the  Law,E.  P.  Brans;  An  Old  New  England  Dirine,  Kate  Jannett  Wells;  The  Anatomisiof  of 
William  Shakespeare  (III),  Richard  Grant  White;  Where  It  Listeth,  Bdith  M.  Thomas;  Lodge*!  Hii* 
torical  Studies,  A  Modem  Prophet,  The  Contributor's  Club,  Books  of  the  Montli. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  fbr  August— Contents :  Some  Suburbs  of  New  York  (11)— West 
•" "        ' *);  viTli     •       •-••--         •- 


Chester  and  Long  Island  (Ulustrated) ;  YiTisection,  by  Albert  LeflDngwell,  M.  D4  Aurora  (a  story),  bj 
Mary  Agnes  Tlncker;  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Charies  Reade  (first  paper),  by  John  Oolenuui; 
Some  New  Thing  (a  story),  by  W.  W.  Crane;  A  Word  From  a  Woman  Against  Female  Suffhtfe,  by  I. 


Mary  Agnes  Tlncker;  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Charies  Reade  (first  paper),  by  John  Oolenuui; 
Some  New  Thing  (a  story),  by  W.  W.  Crane;  A  Word  From  a  Woman  Against  Female  Suffhtfe,  by  I. 
A.  Bloodgood;  Life  in  a  Russian  Prorince  (two  papers— 11),  by  Sarah  M.  S.  Pereira;  My  Oiaperon 


(a  story \  by  Henry  Lewis;  Confederate  Postage-Stamps,  (lUustreted),  by  Will  M.  Clemens;  togetlnr 
with  otner  short  stories,  poems,  and  articles  of  intemt  upon  current  topics.  A  new  story  by  the 
author  of  **PhylUs,"  **  Molly  Bawn,"  etc.,  entitled  A  Week  in  Killarney,  is  commenced  in  this  onmbar. 

POPULAR  SCIBNCB  MONTHLY  for  August— Contents :  Hickory-Nuts  and  Butternuts,  by  Grant 
Allen ;  The  Ghost  of  Religion ;  Retrogressive  Religion,  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  Some  Rambles  of  a  Ns(- 
uralist;  Scientific  Philanthropy;  The  World's  Geyser-Rvgions  (Iilu*trated) ;  Reparation  to  Innocent 
CouTicts:  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery :  My  Monkeys;  The  Salt-Deposits  of  Western  New  York;  The 
Morality  of  Happiness;  The  Mystic  Properties  of  Numbers;  Sketch  of  Professor  Felipe  Poey  (with 
pprtait).  Editor's  Table— Science  and  the  Temperance  Reform ;  Literary  Notioss ;  Popuhtr  Miscellsoy ; 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  August  is  a  proftisely  Ulustrated  and  seasonable  midsummer  number.  It  opsM 
with  a  charmingly  written  and  illustrated  article  on  **  Old  shep  and  the  Central  Park  Sheep.*'  The 
fh>ntlspiece  is  illustratiTe  of  this  paper. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard  writes  a  simple  and  pathotic  story  of  German  child-life,  with  a  happy  end- 
ing, called  ** Frieda's  Doves."  The  two  illnstrations,  -'The  Corner  of  the  Cathedral"  and  *^he 
Dormer-window,"  are  of  scenes  closely  identified  with  the  author's  own  life  in  Germany. 

Celia  Thazter  appears  in  this  number  in  a  new  role— as  the  illustrator  of  Joel  Benton's  qosint 
poem,  **  The  Curious  House." 

An  interesting  and  instrucUve  paper  is  that  entitted  **  Paper:  Its  Origin  and  History,"  iUostntad 
fh>m  drawings  made  at  the  mills  where  the  paper  is  manufactured  on  which  St.  Nioholas  is  printed. 

There  is  a  thrilling  account  of  a  great  fire  in  Conatantinople,  and  of  its  Inadequate  fire  department. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott  contributes  a  summery  **  Spinning-whdel  Story,"  called  •*  The  Little  House  in  the 
Garden;  the  ** Historic  Boys"  story  is  about  ** Baldwin  of  Jerusalem,  the  Boy  Crusader";  vhfle 
Maurice  Thompson  takes  **MarTin  and  his  Boy  Hunters"  through  a  quail-hunting  tripandabesr 
adrenture. 

THB  NORTH  ABfERICAN  REVIEW  for  August— Contents:  The  Bncroaohmenti  of  Capital,  Jn^ 
tice  J.  y.  Campbell ;  The  Origin  of  Comets,  Richard  A.  Proctor ;  Are  we  a  Nation  of  Rascals?  J.  F. 
Hume ;  Man  and  Brute,  G  J.  Romanes ;  The  Drift  Toward  Centralization,  Judge  B.  G.  Loring;  The 
American  Element  in  Fiction,  Julian  Hawthorne;  Prohibition  and  Parsnaaion,  Neal  Dow  and  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST  for  August.— Contents :  The  Glaciated  Area  of  N.  Ameriois, 
(Illustrated), G.  F.  Wright;  On  the  Eridence  that  the  Earth's  Interior  is  SoUd,  Con.,  M. E.  Wtdr 
worth;  On  the  Shedding  of  the  Claws  in  the  Ptarmigan  and  Allied  Birds,  L.  Stcjneger;  On  the  Oon- 
stitnUonof  Someofthe  Appendages  of  the  Mollusca,  W.  H.  Doll;  The  Theory  of  Sex  and  Sexnsl 
Genesis,  Con.,  CM.  HoUlngsworth ;  The  Condylathra  (Illustrated),  B.  D.  Cope.  Editors'  Tsble; 
Recent  Literature ;  General  Notes— Geography  and  Trarels,  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  Botany,  n* 
tomology.  Zoology,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Miorosoopy,  and  Histology ;  Scientillo 
News ;  Proceedings  of  Scientiflc  Societies. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  IN  THB  NURSERY  for  August  has  been  recefved. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

jR.  R,  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 

[TA«  JourMoZ  i»  M0iU  to  every  CbmUy  Buperinlmdent  and  DMriol  OUrk,  atid  mutt  be  oar^/kUp 
preeerved  bjf  them  at  public  property  and  irantmiUed  to  tkeir  succeeeors  in  qfflce.} 

Peabody  Teachers'  Institutes.— -We  are  more  than  pleased  at 
the  success  of  the  Summer  Normals  this  year,  the  attendance  at 
the  four  held  aggregating  one  thousand  and  thirty-one  teachers. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  great  benefit  to  our  public  schools 
derived  from  these  gatherings  of  teachers,  and  the  instructions  re- 
ceived by  them.  It  cannot  but  tell  for  good  in  the  school-rooms  of 
these  teachers. 

The  Wytheville  Institute  opened  July  15th,  and  closed  August  12th, 
and  was  held  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  E.  V.  DeGraff  up  to 
August  ist,  and  from  August  ist  to  12th  under  Professor  W.  B. 
McGilvray,  whose  report  we  give  as  follows : 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  19,  1884. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of 
Wytheville  Normal  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Wytheville,  Va., 
from  July  15th  to  August  12th,  inclusive. 

Three  hundred  and  three  teachers — one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
females  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- one  males — were  in  attendance. 

The  exercises  consisted  mainly  of  illustrated  lectures  upon  methods 
of  teaching,  interspersed  with  singing  and  calisthenics. 

Prof  E.  V.  De  Graff,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  had  charge  until 
August  I,  and  lectured  upon  Spelling,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Lan- 
guage, and  Discipline.  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
had  charge  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  lectured  upon  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  History,  Grammar,  School  Management,  and  Hy- 
giene. Each  of  these  gendemen  gave  two  public  lectures  in  addition 
to  the  regular  work. 

Prof.  Little,  of  Washington,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Draw- 
ing. Prof.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  delivered  six  lectures  upon 
History  of  Education.  Prof.  Obenchain,  of  Kentucky,  gave  a  lecture 
upon  the  Sun,  and  another  upon  Interest.  Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad,  of 
Blacksburg,  gave  one  lecture  upon  Arithmetic,  and  at  night  presented 
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the  claims  of  the  Virginia  Agricuhural  and  Mechanical  College.  Rev. 
J.  B.  Greever,  of  Wythe  county,  lectured  upon  Discipline,  Geography, 
and  Grammar. 

I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  teachers  more  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  work  of  an  institute.  The  attendance  'was  regular  and  prompt, 
and  the  interest  was  kept  up  to  the  very  last  hour.  I  was  pleased  to 
notice  that  those  teachers,  who  had  attended  previous  institutes,  were 
the  most  eager  to  hear  and  note  everything  bearing  upon  their  work. 
About  one  hundred-  and  eighty-seven  teachers  were  present  at  the 
closing  exercises— a  pleasant  little  entertainment  gotten  up  by  the 
teachers  for  the  last  hour. 

These  Portable  Normals — containing  the  very  gist  of  the  new  edu- 
cation, simmered  experience,  and  illuminating  method — are  the  very 
life  of  our  public  school  system,  and  they  are  doing  a  work  now  that 
would  not  be  done  by  any  other  instrumentality.  They  are  the  most 
efficient  means  of  suppl3nng  the  real  and  pressing  wants  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  they  must  be  the  main  reliance,  yea,  the  only  hope  of  the 
great  body  of  our  present  teachers;  no  other  means  yet  adopted  will 
ever  reach  those  in  time  to  be  serviceable.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
Legislature  will  provide  the  means  for  perpetuating  and  extending 
Normal  Institutes. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.   B.  McGlLVRAY. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute opened  July  15th,  and  closed  after  a  most  successful  course  of 
six  weeks. 

This  was  in  charge  of  Professor  James  Storum,  Principal  of  the 
Institute,  assisted  by  his  corps  of  teachers,  report  of  which  is  made 
as  follows : 

Petersburg,  August  25,  1884. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  Public  TnstsiuHon  : 

Sir, — ^The  Institute  for  colored  teachers  convened  at  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  on  Tuesday,  July  15th,  and  continued 
six  weeks.  During  this  time  all  of  the  teachers  of  this  Institution  have 
given  more  or  less  of  their  time.  The  branches  taught  were  chiefly 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  together  with 
methods  of  instruction.  Considerable  time  was  given  to  free-hand 
drawing,  conducted  by  Professor  Little. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Harris  lectured  before  the  Institute  several  times  on 
Physiology,  and  Rev.  York  Jones  on  History. 
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The  teachers  seemed  to  be  eager  to  improve  the  opportunity  af- 
forded them,  and  express  themselves  as  being  very  greatiy  benefited. 
The  number  enrolled  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen;  fifty-three 
males  and  sixty  females. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  STORUM. 

We  have  no  ofiicial  report  as  yet  from  the  Harrisonburg  or  Farm- 
ville  Institutes. 

At  the  former  there  were  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers 
enrolled — two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  females  and  two  hundred  and 
eight  males;  and  at  the  latter  one  hundred  and  thirtv-eight  en- 
rolled— fifty-six  females  and  eighty-two  males. 

SUMMARY: 

Wytheville  Institute : 

Females 182 

Males 121 

Petersburg : 

Females 60 

Males 53 

113 

Harrisonburg : 

Females 267 

Males 208 

475 

Farmville : 

Females $6 

Males 82 

_I38 

Total .• 1,029 

The  census  of  each  teacher  in  attendance  was  taken,  and  the  in- 
formation, when  compiled  at  this  office,  will  be  of  a  valuable  an  in- 
teresting character. 

• 

Annual  Reports. — Annual  reports  from  sixty-one  counties 
and  cities  have  been  received,  which  show  a  decided  increase  in  en- 
rolment and  average  attendance  over  last  year.  The  attention  of 
those  superintendents  who  have  not  reported  is  called  to  a  careful 
comparison  of  Tables  I  and  2  with  Table  10  to  be  sure  that  the 
totals  and  averages  agree.  Superintendents  are  admonished  to  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  their  balances  on  hand  of  State,  county, 
district  and  other  funds,  August  i,  1883,  correspond  with  the  bal- 
ances reported  by  them  last  year  on  Table  V,  Form  352. 
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[Circular  No.  380.I 

OFFICE  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  4ik^  M4. 
To  County  and  City  Superintendents^ 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 


The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  head  of  sdioa 
population,  and  consists  of  the  |ioo,ooo  of  the  sale  of  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  aai 
Ohio  Railroad,  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  arrearage  due  the  public  free  schools  bf 
an  act  entitled  an  act  to  return  to  the  public  free  schools  a  portion  of  the  monqr  in- 
verted therefrom,  approved  April  21st,  1882,  and  the  accumulation  from  the  amois: 
paid  in  by  the  Auditor  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  pay  to  public  free  sdiook 
the  money  set  apart  by  the  Constitution,  as  by  act  approved  March  6th,  1882.  1^ 
two  sums  amounting  to  1139,166.25 — less  16,802.64,  smount  deducted  on  accootof 
balances  reported  on  hand  in  the  several  counties. 

This  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amounts  apportioned : 


COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city . . . . 
Alexandria  county, 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Staunton 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Manchester .... 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddte 


School 
Population. 


8.702 
12,570 
4,5«2 
1,248 
1.846 
4,109 
6.870 
3»«7i 
10,423 
1,647 
1,666 
11.420 
1,895 
5,104 
6.397 
2,236 
6,436 

7,313 
6,480 
S,ioi 
2,078 
6.826 
6,504 
1,880 
2.789 
1,386 
5,020 

4.273 
1,500 

5,283 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


12,175 
3.H2 

1,145 
312 
460 

1,027 

1,717 
967 

2,605 
411 
416 

2,855 
473 

1,276 

1,599 
559 
1,609 
1,828 
1,620 
1,275 

1,706 

1.626 

470 

697 

346 

1,255 

1,068 

375 
1,320 


Balance  of  State 
Funds  on  hand 
as  per  report  of 
Supt.  for  1883, 
deducted. 


382  68 


117  77 
216  26 


30  08 
'*3*8i' 


Amount  &r 
which  WiT- 
zunt  is  to  be 
drawn  on  S^ 
cond  Aoditcr. 


^2,175  50 

2,7598! 

1,145  50 

312  00 

460  oc 

909  4S 
1,71750 

967  75 

2.38949 

4"  75 

41650 

2,85500 

473  75 
1,27600 

1,569  17 

55900 

1,605  19 

1,828  25 

1,62000 

1.275  «5 

51950 

1,706  50 

1,626  00 

47000 

69725 

34650 

1.25500 

1,068  25 

37500 

1,12053 
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COUNTY  OB  CITY. 


Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  (inc'g  Wms*bg) 

King  &  Qaeen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  City 

Norfolk  County 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Danville 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Eklward 


School 
Population. 


3»3i5 
4,328 
5,660 
8.514 
SM2 
4,074 
9.356 
4.634 
1,720 

3,565 
4.429 
3,662 

5.574 
2,215 

3.354 

»3048 

7.001 

5.891 
6,436 
1,860 

3.557 
1.713 
3.753 
2,420 

3448 
2,322 
6.goo 

8,679 
7,100 

4,550 
4,907 
3,777 
2,516 
10,035 
2,384 
6.783 
5.336 
6,199 
2,027 
6,695 
7,850 
3,339 
3.155 
4,260 

4,978 
3,512 
4,808 
7,203 
*  1 6,601 
2,126 
3,210 
2,871 
5.606 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


^28 
1,082 

I.415 
2,128 
1,285 
1,018 

2,339 
1,158 

430 
891 

1,107 
915 

1.393 
553 
838 

3.337 
1.750 
1,472 
1,609 

465 

889 

428 

938 

605 

862 

580 

1,700 

2,169 

1.775 

1,137 

1,226 

944 

620 

2,508 

596 

1.695 

«,334 

'1^ 

1,673 
1,962 

834 

788 

1,065 

1,244 

878 
1,202 
1,800 
4,150 

802 

717 

1,401 


Balance  of  State 
Fund  on  hand, 
as  per  report  of 
Supt.  for  1883, 
deducted. 


14  47 


I   19 


240  91 


1,395  86 


33  32. 


232  08 


108  00 
2,294  62t 
II  46 


77  49 

1812V 
37  18 


Amount  for 
which  War- 
rant is  to  be 
drawn  on  Sec. 
Auditor. 


$828  75 

1,067  53 

1,415  00 

2.127  31 

1,285  50 

1,018  50 

2,339  00 

1,158  50 

430  00 

891  25 

1,107  25 

674  59 

1,393  50 

553  75 

838  50 

3,337  00 

354  39 

M72  75 

1,609  00 

465  00 

889  25 

428  25 

938  25 

605  00 

828  68 

580  50 

1,700  00 

2,169  75 

1,775  00 

905  42 
1,226  75 

944  25 
521  00 

906  29 
584  54 

1,695  75 
1,334  00 
1,549  75 
506  75 
1,673  75 
1,962  50 

834  75 

788  75 

1,065  00 

1.244  50 

878  00 

1,124  51 

1,800  75 

3,969  02 

494  32 

802  50 

717  75 
1,401  50 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Prince  George 

Prince  William  . . . 
Princess  Anne  . . . . 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  city . . . . 
Richmond  county  . 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham , 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Fredericksburg  . 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex , 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington , 

Westmoreland 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Totals. 


School 
Population. 


3.J04 
3,457 
3,227 
3,247 
3,799 

21,536 
2,843 
5,167 
7,317 

11,148 
5,583 
7,019 

6.505 
4,600 
6,508 
3.804 
1,334 
2,979 
2,271 

3,830 
5,011 
2,634 
798 
9,110 
3,300 
2,310 

5,335 
2,837 


556,665 


I 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


776  00 
864  25 
806  75 
811  75 
949  75 
5,384  00 
7x0  75 

1,291  75 
1,829  25 
2,787  00 
1,397  00 

1,754  75 

1.626  25 
1,150  00 

1.627  00 
951  00 
333  50 
744  75 
567  75 
957  50 

1,252  75 
658  50 
199  50 

2,277  50 
825  00 

577  50 

1,333  75 

709  25 


;^i39.i66  25 


Balanceof  State  Amount  for 
Funds  on  hand^  which  War- 
as  per  report  or  rant  is  to  be 
Supt.  for  1883,1  drawn  on  Sec. 
deducted.  1  Auditor. 


612  81 


36  46 
1 10  23 


264  00 
1,449  86 


315  17 


8,367  16 


776  00 
86425 
8067s 
811  75 
949  75 
5,38400 
71075 

1,291  75 
1,829  25 
2,787  00 
1,397  <» 
1,754  75 

1.626  25 
1,150  00 

1.627  00 
33819 
33350 
744  75 

84727 
1,252  75 

658  50 

19950 
2,277  50 

561  00 

1,333  75 
39408 


^^132,363  61 


*  Including  district  of  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danyille. 
t  $692.16  of  this  luis  been  returned  to  Auditor  by  County  Treasurer. 
tl577'50  retained :  balance  will  be  deducted  from  next  apportionment. 

Section  142,  page  63,  of  School  law  provides  that,  "  At  the  proper  time  each  county 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer,  in  writing,  that  the  State 
money  apportioned  to  the  county  is  ready  for  distribution,  whereupon  the  county 
treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requisition  in  due  form  upon  the  Second  Auditor  of 
the  State  for  the  amount  specified ;  and  as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  received  into 
the  county  treasury,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  County  Super- 
intendent, in  writing,  of  the  fact." 

County  Treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  form  in  drawing  the  warrants 
on  the  Second  Auditor: 
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FORM  OF  DRAFT. 


Va., 
...  i88 


To  the  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia: 

Pay  to  the  order  of ,  the  sum  of dollars  and 

cents,  the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  county  of for  public  free  school 

purposes  according  to  Apportionment  No published  by  the  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction,  dated i88.. 


County  Treasurer  of County. 

This  money  is  to  be  used  excluswely  for  the  pe^  of  teachers^  and  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Section  150,  page  67  of  School  law  provides  that,  "All  sums  of  money  derived 
from  State  funds  which  are  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  school  district,  shall  go 
into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for  redivision  the  next  year."  Several 
counties  report  a  balance  of  this  fund  on  hand,  and  all  such  balances  have  been  de- 
ducted from  the  amoimt  apportioned  to  such  counties. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent,  and  to  each 
county  and  city  treasurer. 

R.  R.  FARR. 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Examination  of  Teachers.— In  order  to  encourage  those 
teachers  who  were  present  at  the  several  Institutes  it  was  determined 
to  hold  a  voluntary  examination  upon  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  all  the  teachers 
who  desired  were  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
Examination  questions  were  prepared  by  the  several  superintendents 
who  were  present,  and  were  intended  to  be  feir  and  comprehensive. 
All  the  teachers  who  were  examined  were  required  to  fill  up  form 
372  and  to  return  the  same  with  their  examination  papers  to  the 
Superintentent  in  charge,  who  was  directed  to  forward  them  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  the  applicant  desired 
to  seek  employment.  Such  Superintendents  are  directed  under  provi- 
sions of  section  40,  to  examine  said  papers,  and  if,  in  their  judgment, 
the  candidates  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  as  provided  for  in  section 
389,  to  issue  same  without  subjecting  the  party  applying  to  any  fur- 
ther examination. 
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(Contfnned  from  page  812.) 


ARTICLE  XII. 

FUTURE  CHANGES   IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Sec.  I.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amend- 
ments shall  be  entered  on  their  journals,  with  the  ayes  and  noes  taken  thereon,  and 
referred  to  the  next  general  assembly  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  of  sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  be  published  for  three 
months  previous  to  the  time  of  making  such  choice.  And  if,  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, so  next  chosen  as  aforesaid,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall 
be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  submit  such  proposed  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  the  people  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  general  assembly  shall 
prescribe ;  and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amend- 
ments by  a  majority  of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly voting  thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  part  of  the 
constitution. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year  i888,  and  in  each  twentieth 
year  thereafter,  and  also  at  such  times  as  the  general  assembly  may  by  law  provide, 
the  question,  "  Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revise  the  consititution  and  amend  the 
same  ?  *'  shall  be  decided  by  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  general 
assembly ;  and  in  case  a  majority  of  the  electors  so  qualified  voting  at  such  election, 
shall  decide  in  favor  of  a  convention  for  such  purpose,  the  general  asssembly  at  its 
next  session  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  such  convention: 
provided,  that  no  amendment  or  revision  shall  be  made  which  shall  deny  or  in  anj 
way  impair  the  right  of  suffrage  or  any  civil  or  political  right  as  conferred  by  this  con- 
stitution, except  for  causes  which  apply  to  all  persons  and  classes  without  distinction. 

SCHEDULE. 

That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  and  in  order  to  carry  the  same  into  complete  operation,  it  is  hereby  declared 
that— 

Sec.  I.  The  common  law  and  the  statute  laws  now  in  force,  not  repugnant  to  this 
constitution,  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or 
repealed  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  2.  All  writs,  actions,  causes  of  actions,  prosecutions,  and  rights  of  individuals, 
and  of  bodies  corporate,  and  of  the  state,  and  all  charters  of  incorporation  shall  con- 
tinue ;  and  all  indictments  which  shall  have  been  found,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
found,  for  any  crime  or  offence  committed  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitntion, 
may  be  proceeded  upon  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place.    The  several  courts,  except 
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asherein  otherwise  proyided,  shall  contiDue,  with  the  like  powers  and  jorisdiction, 
both  in  law  and  in  equity,  as  if  this  constitution  had  not  been  adpoted,  and  until  the 
organization  of  the  judicial  department  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  escheats  accruing  to  the  state  of 
Virginia,  under  the  present  constitution  and  laws,  shall  accrue  to  the  use  of  the  state 
under  this  constitution. 

Sbc.  4.  That  all  recognizances,  bonds,  obligations,  and  all  other  instruments  en 
tered  into  or  executed  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  to  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  to  any  state,  county  or  township,  or  any  public  officer,  or  public 
body,  or  which  may  be  entered  into  or  executed,  under  existing  laws,  **  to  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Virginia,"  to  any  such  officer  or  public  body,  before  the  complete 
organization  of  the  department  of  government  under  this  constitution,  shall  remain 
binding  and  valid ;  and  rights  and  liabilities  upon  the  same  shall  continue,  and  may 
be  prosecuted  as  provided  by  law.  All  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  penal  actions, 
shall  be  tried,  punished  and  prosecuted,  as  though  no  change  had  taken  place,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 


PUBLIC  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW. 


I.— OF  PUBLIC  FREE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COUNTIES  AND    OF 
THE  LITERARY  FUND. 

Uniform  System  to  be  adopted. 

1.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  in  this  state,  a  uniform  system  of 
public  free  schools. 

Authorities  for  Administering  It, 

2.  The  public  free  school  system  shall  be  administered  by  the  following  authori- 
ties, to-wit :  a  Board  of  Education,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  coimty 
and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  and  district  school  trustees. 

Of  the  Board  of  Ediication  ;  of  whom  composed;  its  meetings^  records,  funds,  and 

duties, 

3.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  be  a  corporation  by  that  name,  and  shall  consist 
of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral. It  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  now  or  heretofore  vested  in  the  board  of 
the  literary  fund.  The  Governor  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Board,  if  he  is  pre- 
sent, and  in  his  absence  one  of  the  other  members  shall  be  called  to  preside. 

4.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  may  be  held  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  any  member 
thereof:  provided,  that  due  notice  of  the  time  of  holding  such  meeting  be  given  to 
all  the  members.  The  place  of  meeting,  shall,  ordinarily,  be  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  A  faithful  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which  shall 
be  signed  by  the  member  presiding  at  the  sitting  when  they  occurred,  and  shall  be  at 
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all  times  open  to  iospectioD.  A  copy  thereof,  or  any  port  of  the  same,  certified  bj 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  original  woaU 
be. 

6.  Any  money  which  ought  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
literary  fund,  shall  (unless  other  provision  be  made  therefor)  be  recoverable,  with  in- 
terest, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  first  section  of  the  seventy-first  chapter  of  the 
Code  of  Virginia,  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  for  the  recovery  of  money, 
to  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  internal  improvement.  And  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sections  of  that  chapter  shall  apply  also  to  the  Board  of  Edacitioo. 

The  chapter  referred  to  as  follows : 

(i)  Any  forfeiture  to  the  board  of  public  works  not  under  the  seventieth  chapter, 
and  any  money  which  ought  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  for  internal  improvement,  shall  be  recoverable,  with  interest  on  such  money  fron 
the  time  the  same  ought  to  be  paid,  by  motion  after  thirty  days'  notice,  or  by  action 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  second  auditor  shall  institate  and 
prosecute  the  proceedings,  after  an  order  for  such  motion  or  action  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  board. 

(2).  The  said  board  may  appoint  agents  for  the  collection  of  its  debts  or  claims, 
and  authorize  them  to  secure  pajrment  thereof  on  such  terms  as  it  may  approve. 

(3).  When  estate  of  any  person  taken  under  execution,  or  for  sale  under  any  decree 
or  deed  of  trust,  for  any  such  debt  or  claim,  will  not  sell  for  the  amount  thereof,  snch 
agent  may  (under  the  directions  of  the  board  as  to  the  price)  purchase  such  estate 
for  the  board.  He  shall  immediately  report  to  it  every  such  purchase  and  the  terms 
thereof. 

(4^.  The  board  may  sell  or  appoint  an  agent  to  sell,  any  estate  so  purchased,  who 
shall  sell  at  such  time  and  on  such  terms  as  the  board  may  authorize.  It  shall  take 
bond  from  such  agent  if  any  money  is  to  come  into  his  hands.  Any  agent  selling 
land  under  this  section  shall,  when  directed  so  to  do  by  the  board,  execute  a  deed 
(with  the  resolution  giving  such  direction  thereto  annexed),  conveying  to  the  pur- 
chaser all  the  interest  which  the  board  may  have  in  such  land. 

(5).  For  the  service  of  any  agent  under  this  chapter  the  board  may  allow  compen- 
sation, not  exceeding  in  any  case  five  per  centum  on  the  money  actually  paid  into  the 
treasury. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Exlucation  shall  be  as  follows,  viz : 

7.  To  make  by-laws  and  regulations  for  its  own  government,  and  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  school  laws. 

8.  To  observe  the  operations  of  the  free  school  system,  and  to  suggest  to  the  gen^ 
ral  assembly  any  improvements  deemed  advisable  therein. 

9.  To  invest  all  the  capital  and  unappropriated  income  of  the  literary  fund  in  cer- 
tificates of  debt  of  the  United  States,  or  certificates  of  debt  of,  or  guaranteed  by  this 
state,  or  in  bonds  of  railroad  companies,  secured  by  first  mortgage,  whose  market 
value  for  six  months  preceding  the  investment  has  not  been  less  than  ninety  cents  in 
the  dollar.  And  the  said  Board  may  call  in  any  such  investment,  or  any  heretofore 
made,  and  re-invest  the  same  as  aforesaid,  whenever  deemed  proper  for  the  presenrt- 
tion,  security  or  improvement  of  the  said  fund.  Whenever,  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  the  Board  shall  invest  as  aforesaid  in  original  certificates  of  debt  of  this 
state,  no  premium  shall  be  required  or  paid  on  such  investment.  All  securities  for 
money  belonging  to  the  literary  fund  shall  be  deposited  with  the  second  auditor  for 
safe- keeping,  who  shall  return,  with  his  annual  report,  a  list  thereof,  and  statement  of 
their  value. 
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10.  To  appoint  and  remove  county  superintendents  of  schools,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  senate :  provided,  that  vacancies  may  be  filled  on  their  occurrence,  and 
that  any  such  action  taken  by  the  Board  in  the  recess  of  the  general  assembly  shall 
continu  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  assembling  of  the  next 
general  assembly. 

11.  To  decide  appeab  from  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
provided,  that  all  the  facts  and  arguments  in  each  case  shall  be  presented  in  writing. 

12.  To  determine  the  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  the  Superintendent's  office, 
including  stationery,  postage,  printing,  furniture,  and  other  necessary  charges ;  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  thereof,  and  certify  the  same  for  payment,  when  approved. 

13.  To  audit  all  claims  arising  under  this  act  which  are  to  be  liquidated  out  of  the 
state  funds,  and  to  allow  so  much  thereof  as  shall  appear  to  be  due:  provided,  that 
not  more  than  ten  years  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  time  when,  by  law,  such  claim 
might  have  been  presented  for  payment.  For  any  claims  so  allowed,  certified  by  the 
secretary  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board,  the  second  auditor  shall  issue  his 
warrant  on  the  treasurer,  signed  by  the  said  auditor  and  attested  by  one  of  his  clerks. 
All  money  belonging  to  the  literary  fund  shall  also  be  received  into  the  treasury  on 
the  warrant  of  the  same  auditor,  who  shall  also  be  the  accountant  of  the  said  fund. 

14.  To  approve  of  the  appointment  of  a  first  and  second  clerk  for  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  the  nomination  of  that  officer,  and  to  fix 
their  salaries  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  that  allowed  by  law  to  other  first  and  second 
clerks  in  the  other  state  offices.  But  the  first  clerk,  who  is  hereby  required  to  serve 
also  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  may  be  allowed  for  these  extra  services 
such  reasonable  compensation  as  the  Board  may  deem  just  and  proper,  provided  that 
the  whole  amount  received  by  him  fbr  both  offices  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  his 
present  salary  as  first  clerk. 

15.  To  regulate  all  matters  arising  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  school 
system,  which  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

16.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, covering  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  giving 
an  account  of  the  operiations  of  the  Board  during  the  year  ending  the  preceding 
thirty-first  day  of  July  (which  shall  in  all  cases  be  deemed  the  end  of  the  school 
year)  and  especially  showing  the  condition  of  the  literary  fund,  and  making  sugges- 
gestions  with  regard  to  the  same. 

17.  To  punish  county  superintendents  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  any  official  mis* 
conduct,  by  reasonable  fines,  to  be  deducted  from  their  pay,  by  suspension  from  office 
and  pay  for  a  certain  time,  or  by  removal,  subject  in  the  latter  case  to  confirmation  by 
the  senate,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Qfice  for  him  and  the  Board  of  Education  ;  his  eUcium,  duties,  compensation,  and 

Annuai  Report, 

18.  A  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, by  joint  vote,  within  thirty  days  after  the  meeting  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three and  seventy-four,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  the  term  of  office  to 
commence  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  March  following  his  election;  any  vacancy  in  the 
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office  arising  from  death,  resignation^  removal  from  the  commonwealth,  permanent 
disability,  or  otherwise,  to  be  filled  by  the  Goyemor  temporarily,  if  the  same  occur 
daring  the  recess  of  the  general  assembly,  the  commission  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days  after  the  next  assembling  of  that  body,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  electa 
successor,  who  shall  enter  upon  his  duties  as  soon  as  practicable  after  his  election, 
and  shall  continue  to  serve  four  years  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  March  following 
his  election. 

19.  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  after  the  present  year, 
ending  March  15th,  187 1,  shall  be  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  monthly  instil' 
ments.  He  shall  also  be  allowed  his  necessary  travelling  expenses,  whilst  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  not  to  exceed, 
in  the  aggregate,  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

20.  A  convenient  office  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

21.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the 
public  free  school  system,  upon  whom  shall  devolve  the  following  duties,  to-wit: 

22.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  school  laws  and  regulations  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  use  all  proper  means  to  promote  an  appreciation  and  desire  of  edacation 
among  the  people. 

23.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  determine  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  school 
laws  and  regulations,  and  to  explain  to  the  county  superintendents  and  other  school 
officers  the  several  duties  enjoined  thereby  upon  them,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final, 
unless  and  until  reversed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

24.  He  shall  prepare  suitable  registers,  blank  forms  and  regulations  for  making  all 
reports  and  conducting  all  necessary  business  under  this  act,  and  by  circulars  and 
otherwise,  shall  give  such  information  and  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  condncire 
to  the  proper  organization  and  government  of  the  free  schools  and  the  due  execution 
of  their  duties  by  the  school  officers. 

25.  He  shall  require  of  county  superintendents  detailed  reports  annually,  and  as 
often  besides  as  he  may  deem  proper ;  and  he  may  require  special  reports,  at  any 
time,  of  any  officer  connected  with  the  school  S3fstem.  He  may  also  appoint  persons, 
at  his  direction,  to  visit  or  examine  all  or  any  of  the  public  free  schook  in  the  county 
wherein  such  persons  reside,  and  report  to  him,  touching  all  such  matters  respecting 
their  condition  and  management,  and  the  means  of  improving  them,  as  he  may  indi- 
cate; but  no  allowance  or  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  persons  for  their  ser- 
vices or  expenses. 

26.  It  shall  be  his  duty,  as  often  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  other  official  engage- 
ments, to  make  tours  of  inspection  among  the  public  free  schools  throughont  the 
State. 

27.  He  shall  decide  all  appeak  from  decisions  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  when  made  in  prescribed  form ;  but  he  may,  at  his  descretion,  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  decision  shall  always  be  final.  But  appeals 
shall  lie  in  all  cases  from  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction 
to  the  Board  of  Education. 

28.  Copies  of  his  decisions  and  of  the  decbions  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  of  all  his 
official  papers,  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  his  office,  and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons concerned. 
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29.  He  shall  also  preserve,  in  convenient  arrangement  in  his  office,  all  such  school 
documents  from  other  States  and  governments,  books  or  pamphlets  on  educational 
subjects,  school  books,  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  and  the  like,  as  have  been  or  shall  be 
furnished  gratuitously  for  public,  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  his  office. 

30.  He  shall  annually,  and  as  often  besides  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  prepare  a 
scheme  for  apportioning  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  public  free  school 
purpoaes,  among  the  several  counties  and  cities,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  each  school  district,  as 
ascertained  from  the  census  of  the  previous  year,  or  in  default  of  that,  from  the  latest 
and  best  official  authority  accessible  to  him.  This  scheme  shall  be  accompanied  by 
summaries  of  the  data  on  which  the  same  is  founded,  and  when  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  copy  thereof  and  of  the  summaries  aforesaid,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  second  auditor,  to  each  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  each 
county  treasurer. 

31.  He  shall  provide  for  his  office  a  suitable  official  seal,  with  which  he  may 
authenticate  official  documents. 

32.  He  shall  annually  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  November,  a  detailed  report  of  his  official  proceedings  for  the  year  ending  the 
thirty-first  day  of  July  preceding,  exhibiting  a  plain  statistical  account  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  public  free  schools,  and  of  their  condition  and  progress,  showing 
the  number  of  children,  male  and  fesiale,  white  and  colored,  respectively,  in  the 
State,  and  in  each  county,  city  and  school  district,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty one  years,  the  average  and  total  number  at  school  during  the  year,  the  average 
wages  paid  to  teachers  of  either  sex,  the  amount  of  each  branch  of  school  expendi- 
ture severally,  the  cost  of  education  per  scholar,  and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  show 
the  degree  of  success  and  usefulness  of  the  system.  He  shall  also  be  at  liberty,  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  general 
assembly  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  his  department,  at  any  time  that  the  public 
interest  seems  to  him  to  require  it. 

33.  He  shall  discharge  any  other  duties  which  may  hereafter  be  required  of  him 
by  law. 

OF  COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

T^eir  duHes  and  pay, 

34.  There  shall  be  appointed  for  every  county,  in  the  manner  provided  for,  in 
article  eight  of  the  constitution,  one  superintendent  of  schaols.  The  regular 
term  of  office  for  such  superintendents  shall  be  for  four  years,  from  the  first 
day  of  July  next  succeeding  their  appointments,  and  in  case  of  vacancies  they 
shall  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  from  their  first  appointment  and 
qualification  under  the  constitution  until  their  terms  begin ;  and  the  term  of  office  of 
superintendents,  heretofore  appointed  and  confirmed,  shall  expire  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed.* 

35.  The  compensation  of  county  superintendents  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the 
population  in  their  respective  counties  or  districts,  to  be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments 
out  of  the  state  school  fund.    The  said  superintendents  shall  each  receive  thirty  dol- 


*Tlie  Act  of  March  28, 1877,  autkM  the  term  of  office  t>egin  January  instead  of  Jaly,  bat  this  waa 
•Tidently  owing  to  InadTertence,  inasmach  as  It  conflict!  with  the  Act  of  January  11, 1877,  which  ia 
in  accordance  with  the  oonttltntlon. 
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lars  for  each  thousand  population  under  their  respective  jurisdictions  for  the  first  ten 
thousand,  rejecting  fractions  less  than  five  hundred;  and  twenty  dollars  for  each 
thousand  of  population  in  excess  of  ten  thousand,  and  up  to  and  including  thirty 
thousand,  rejecting  fractions  less  than  five  hundred ;  and  ten  dollars  for  each  thou- 
sand of  population  in  excess  of  thirty  thousand,  rejecting  fractions  less  than  five  hun- 
dred :  provided,  that  the  pay  of  no  superintendent  shall  in  any  case  be  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

36.  The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  so  far  as  payable  by  the  state, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  state  school  funds,  as  distinguished  from  the  ap- 
propriations from  the  same  to  the  several  counties. 

DuHes  of  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

37.  The  duties  of  each  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  as  follows,  viz: 

38.  To  explain  the  school  system  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  and  to  promote  an 
appreciation  and  desire  of  education  among  the  people  by  all  pr(^>er  means  in  his 
power. 

39.  To  prepare  annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  under  direc- 
tions from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  scheme  for  apportioning  the 
state  and  county  school  funds  among  the  school  districts  within  each  county  under 
his  supervision ;  a  copy  of  which  scheme  shall  be  furnished  to  the  county  treasurer, 
and  to  the  clerk  of  each  school  district,  and  also  to  the  editor  of  each  newspaper 
which  may  be  published  within  the  county. 

40.  To  examine  persons  applying  for  license  to  teach  in  the  public  free  schools, 
and  if  satisfied  as  to  their  capacity,  acquirements,  morals,  and  general  fitness,  to  grant 
them  certificates  of  limited  duration,  subject  to  revocation ;  all  to  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  directions  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

41.  To  promote  the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  teachers  by  all  suitable  and 
proper  methods,  under  direction  frqm  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

42.  To  assist  in  the  organization  of  boards  of  district  school  trustees  with  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  all  meetings  of  such  boards,  and  of  participating  in  the 
discussions  of  questions  therein,  but  not  of  voting. 

43.  To  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and  school  districts  under  his  care  as  often 
as  practicable,  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  their  management,  the  coarse  of 
study  and  mode  of  instruction  therein,  their  text- books  and  discipline,  the  condition  of 
the  school- houses,  sites,  out-buildings,  and  appendages ;  and  in  general,  into  whatever 
concerns  the  usefulness  and  perfection  of  the  public  free  schools  under  his  super- 
vision ;  to  examine  the  records  and  official  papers  of  the  school  districts ;  to  advise 
with  and  counsel  the  school  trustees  and  teachers  in  relation  to  their  duties,  and  to 
call  especial  attention  to  any  neglect  or  violations  of  any  laws  or  regulations  pertain- 
ing thereto ;  and  when  necessary,  to  take  lawful  measures  to  abate  nuisances,  or  to 
condemn,  as  unfit  to  be  longer  used,  any  school-houses,  the  occupancy  of  which,  for 
any  reason,  is  likely  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

44.  To  decide  finally  all  appeals  or  complaints  concerning  the  acts  of  any  persons 
connected  with  the  school  system  within  his  bounds,  unless  the  matters  in  question 
are  properly  referable  to  other  authorities :  provided,  that  teachers  or  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  system  shall  have  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  decisions  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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WarroD  CoIIopd's  iDlelledaal  Arilliilic, 

UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR»S  LIFE.  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL  PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

Oolbum's  Arithmetio  has  been  Tranalated  into  most  of  the  La  goages  of 
Eniope  and  into  seyeral  Asiatic  Languages. 

"  Its  very  eimplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
fonnd  and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actaally  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  Question  likely  to 
occur  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  business  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
and  its  clearness." — George  B.  Emebsoh. 

*'  Oblbum*B  FirBt  Lessons  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
other  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century.'' — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"  OoUmm^s  First  Itessons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction ;  it 
has  extended  to  9lV^ — Elbbidoe  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
tions which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
two  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetio.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  *  Pbiob,  35 
Cebtb,  post-paid. 

^RITHMETlCi^L     i^IDS. 

WARREN  COLBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
board. In  order  that  soch  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
,  teresting  for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Many 
of  the  numerrous  uses  to  which  the  counters  ma^  be  pot  are  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 

Hints  are  ^iven  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
interesting  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.    By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFPIJN  &  CO., 

4  JPark  Street,  Boston^  Mass. 

(861) 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
19-  I.£XIllGT09r,  CINCIIVIIATI  AND  I^OCISTILLE,  -m 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOCTHWEST,   W£ST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

LOrJISVirJL.E    A.1VI>    CI1VCI1V1VA.XI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
Nashville,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CITY,  ETC 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  yonr  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  fall  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

W£ST«  NORTHWEST  OR  SOCTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent.  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  aids: 


are  the  best  and  cbeap- 
^  est  system  for  conduct- 
ing schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  |i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter.  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5, 10, 15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
nuil.    Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Pi^lishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
(862) 
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THOMAS  KANZ2  &  CO., 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 

SCHOOL    :PTJI?.2SriTTJK.EI 

jik.TrTy  B:xnrx>jEi.xix>  ob-c>c>x>ai. 

Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 


K>f^Pc^wa.ao 


ji 


MoSHANC  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Hanaftictare  tbotA  celebrated  Bella 
and  CiilmeM  for  Aeliool*,  €oi- 
le|r«a«  A0-  Prices  and  catalogaes 
MDt  free.    Addren 

H.  UoSbar t  A  Go^  Baltimore,  Md. 


n^E-w  c3-eoc3-i2.^:pi3:ies. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illuetra- 
tioDS.     Anthentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introduction :  Elementary,  54  cents ;  Revised  Manual, 
|L28 ;  Phyncal,  |1.60.     Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  Eaty  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve.  address 

CNITERSITY  PVBLISHIIVG  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
(863) 
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J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

In  addition  to  a  full  stock  of  Books  for 

PUBIiIG  A  PRIVATE  SOHOOI.S, 

and  the  largest  assortment  in  Virginia  of  new  and  second-hand 
books  in  all  the  departments  of  literature, 

Offer  at  $1.00  each  by  mail,  paid,  Books  of  200  Warrants. 

No.  A.  for  County  School  Fund,  No.  B.  for  State  School  Fund 
and  No.  C.  for  District  School  Fund. 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO, 

MaHUFAOTUBERS  or  TBX  CXLUaATBD 

"New  Paragon''  School  Desks, 

Recitation  Seats,  Hall  and  Office  Furniture,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Challenge  Liquid  Slating,  Slate  Blackboards,  and  a 

FULL  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  SXTFPLIES, 

222  Market  Street,     -     Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SAUDEB,  SNAVEL7  &  FEABD,  Masagen. 


ACMG 


Songs  for  Schools  and  Families  (Words  and  Mosic),  64  pages,  00  choice  songs,  10  cM. 
(mailed),  $1  per  doz.  Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  sise  aitd  pdee. 
Acme  Songs,  Budimental;  Key  of  C,  same  sise  and  price.  Acme  Songs  far  fhs 
International  Snnday-.^hool  Lessons  for  April,  May,  Jane,  adapted  to  each  lesson, 
82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  26  for  |1  (mailed).    Acme  Songs  for  l>eoontioD  Day  sad 


a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  pages,  5  cts. 
for  Bullions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINQTON, 
^^      297  Broadway,  K-X 


HE  COMPLETE  HOME.  ^T^^Si 

H  book.    New  edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustratioas 
■  from  new  desigrns.    Superbly  gotten  up.    Same  low  price. 

Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  Ug  work. 

EXCBLLBNT  Tbrms.  The  handsomest  prospectttt  eycrlssued. 

Apply  now.    B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1013  Main  St..  Richmond, 

\  tririnia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 


T 


National  School  Supply  Bureao. 

Bbloit.  Wis.,  July  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau: 

Last  April,  oeing  then  in  charge  of  a  large  poblic  school,  bat  desirioe  a  po< 
sition  in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  witb  yonr  Hareao. 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  yoa  of  a  vacancy 
in  sach  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Pottiog  myself  in  commanication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  fiareao.  and  feel  soi« 
that  it  fills  a  nsefal  and  necessary  place  in  oar  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  ase  my  name  if  yon  wish.  Respectfally, 

EDWARD  0   FISKE. 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaakee,  Wis. 
For  application -form  and  Circalar.  addresb. 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicaeo,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families     Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC, 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 


E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  lire  temi-inonthly  Journal  for  Ttmchen.  Ont  of  the  nmukX  ruts.  An  entirely  new  thing  in 
educational  Journaligm.    Premium  and  club  offers  unparalleled.    Send  for  free  sample. 

"  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Journal  of  current  erents  for  school  nse*  clean,  tall,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  best  upper-grade  supplementary  reading  in  the  market.  Ten  trial  copies  for  ten  cents. 
Bare  your  postal  cards.    Ti»ll  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Four  grades.  1st,  2d,  Sd  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  devloes  for  training  children  to  be 
"  wide  awake  "  when  thev  read.  Real  **  monotony  killers "  and  '*  eye-openers."  The  children  enjoy 
them.    No  tne  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  you  wish . 

Address,  E.  0.  yAlLB,Oak  Park.  Chicago,  111. 

Please  tell  in  what  Journal  you  saw  this. 

IT    STA3^X)3    ^T    TUB    HEl-A-ID. 

THE  LI6HT-RUNNIN6 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cot  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introdocing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beiuK  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
question,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Kichmond,  Va. 

(865) 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  Br  ALL  DEALERSThroughoutIhc  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


PATENTS 

BfUNN  ft  CO.,  of  the  SciEBTmc  Avsbicas.  ■» 
Unne  to  act  as  Sollcitnrs  for  Patenta.  Qa^eau.  Ta^ 
Marks,  Copyrights,  for  the  United  St«t«a.  Cxs^ 
England,  France,  Germany,  etc     Haxid  Hooku: 


ezperifK 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

XatabUshad  in  1887. 

Superior  Bella  of  Comer  and  Tin,  moantod 

with  the  beet  Jtotarj  Hanging*,  for  Church**, 

School*,  Farm*,  Faetorie*,  Oottrt-hou***,  Fir* 

Alarm*,  Tbwor  Clock*,  ete.  Futtg  Warraniod, 

lUastnted  Gatalogoe  eent  Free. 
Vanoosbn  a  Tift,  102  E.  SdSu,  Oioeiimati. 


atents  sent  free.    Thlrty-aeTen  year*' < 

Patents  obtained  thronsrh  MUNI9^ft  C30 

tn  the  Scientific  AMiaucAK.  the  largest.  t^Ls 
feopet  widely  circulated  sctentmc  paper.  fSLas^s 
weekly.  Bplendld  engrarinn  and  intereac&«  > 
zormatlon.  Specimen  copy  of  the  ScfeaUfte  AaB>> 
lean  sent  free.  Addmas  MUNN  A  CO.,  Sex 
AMXBIOAN  OfBoe.  261  Broadway,  New  Yak. 


FA'MduraTd^DEa'si^  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLI 

By  CAPT.  KINO.  U.  S.  A.    HISTORY  FROM  THE  BATTLE.FIELD.    Shows  how  Nstioni  hare  bec«  aik« 

4«stroyed  in  •  day.— How  Fame  or  DiiMter  lias  turned  on  a  single  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  YcmMf.—9m 

Time,  jUds  tht  Memory.— Q\vw  Pleasure  and  Instruction.    If  ups  and  Fine  Illnstratlons.      Areata  Waatod  »nije>a> 

07*  Write  at  mee  for  full  descriptioa  and  terms.     Aadraaa  J.  a  McOVHDY  Jc  OO^  Pkfladelphk  P^ 

SSX.A.Si:^XSX3[S13    1886. 


PERRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agenti  for  the  United  States — New  York. 


Of  Kentaokj  UniTenity,  liexlnirton,  Kj. 

Stadsats  ean  begin  any  week-day  in  the  year.  No  raoatlon. 
Time  to  eomplete  the  Fall  Diploma  Bailness  Coarse  about  10 
wdbks.  Arerage  Total  Cost,  including  Tnltion,  Set  of  Booki  and 
Boarl.  in  a  family,  190.  Tetafrapby  a  specialty.  Literary  Course 
free.  Ladiea  reoelTed.  6,000  saooesshd  gradoates.  Over  600 
papils  last  year  from  16  to  46  years  of  age,  from  n  States.  In* 
Btrootion  is  praotieaUr  and  indlTldnally  imparted  hT  10  teachers. 
Special  coarsea  fbr  Teachers  and  Business  Men.  CaiTersity 
Diploma  presented  toiu  gradnatea.  This  beautiftal  elty  is  noted 
fsr  its  bealthfolness  snd  society,  and  is  oa  leading  Railroada 
#WI  AMSiofk  hegin*  8«pt,  Hh.  For  circulars  and  ftill  partieutaxs, 
s  iu  President,  WILBUR  R.  SMITH,  Uiiagtoa,  HjH 


CONSERVATORY  OF  M0$t6. 

M  IT«  IC  ,    Vocal  otid  imtimjienul  sd-I  Tc£  ■  r^ 

A  It  T ,    11  rawiiit; ,  I'aUittnfi .  Modeiltip  o-O d    (    -    ^ 

O  K  A  T  <t  u  V .   I^ll^ratiire  anil  I^  n:i  >  *  rt 

i^ALL  TERM  hti03M  Sept.Utfc.  BeaiUftC^ti* 
C.ii]f'n'-lnr  fri^i?.  AddTr*  S.  tOQB-IKKi  I»»oa»*v— 
lPliAJVKl.LN  «QUA^.  BUOTOSt  MJM 


IQ-MT/^'JP 


LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Ro8e   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippingt,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 

(866) 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 


'WARMLY  INDORSED  BT 

siioli  higli  authorities  as 


€too.  Bancroft, 
"Win,  H.  Presootty 
Jolin  I«.  Motley, 
flts-O.  Hallecky 
B.  H.  Smart, 
Bgra  Abbot, 
'Wm.  T.  Harris, 


It  has  all  along  kept  a  leading  place,  and  the 
New  Edition  brings  it  fairly  up  to  date.— London 
Tifnes,  June,  1882.  


IN  TABIOUS  STYIiES  OF  BINBINO, 

Now  supplied,  at  a  small  additional  oost,  with 
DKNISON'S        

PATENT  REFERENGE  INDEX. 

**The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 

nas  been  made  in  a  hundred  years.** 
The  Cut  gives  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  its  utility. 

'*A  UBRART  IN  ITSELF/' 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  Quantity  of  matter  it 
contains,  is  believea  to  be  tne  largest  volume 
published. 

It  has  3000  more  Words  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  and  nearly  three  tunes  the  num- 
ber of  Engravmgs. 

It  is  an  erer-present  and  reliable  seliool- 
niaster  to  the  whole  family.— &  S.  Harold. 

THE  STANDARD. 

/N  X*nn^®^^>^~^^  ^^^  118,000  Words, 
%jrfi  JL     3000  £ngravings,  and  a  New 

Biographical  Dictionary. 

rilU  X* Stanc&rd  in  Gov»t Printing  Office. 

X  XXXi    82,000  copies  in  Public  Schools. 

Sale  SO  to  1  of  any  other  series. 

^S  VV  O  fV^  aid  to  make  a  Fwnlly  intelligent. 

J3Xi9X  Best  help    for  SOHOLABS, 
TBACH£BS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  8. 

Supreme  Conrt.    Recommended  by  the  State 


B.  W.  Bmerson, 
John  G.  "Whittier, 
W.  D.  Howells, 
J.  O.  Holland, 
Jankes  T.  Fields, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
Kenkp  P.  Battle. 


Sap'ts  of  Schools  in  86  States,  andby  over  50 
College  Presidents. 


Published  by  G.  St  O.  MKRBTAM  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY. 

Send  for  our  •*  Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies "  and  copy  of  "  Modem  Home  and 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS^  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  InD. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi|L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE   DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Advance. 

Address 

(367) 


WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

Ab,  32g  JV.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 
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The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTED  TO  MODEM  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefoUy  graded,  so  beautifoUy  printed,  or  so  philosophi- 
cally arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correctgnide  for  the  perfect  epelling 
and  prononciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  A  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting;  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  nnmerons  and  expensive  cats, 
absmice  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching.  .  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILLBOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  stadents' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS.    By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  their 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  catalogues  containing  full  lists  of  Educational  JPubUca- 
ionSy  sent  to  any  address  on  application.    Address, 

X  B.  nPPmCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

715  <e  717  Market  St,  JPhiiadelphia. 

(368) 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOOY  AND  HYGIENE.  Eatirely  new.  Pro- 
fusely  Illustrated  with  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Adapted  to  Common  and 
High  Schools.  About  200  pp.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  60 
cents.    Exchange  price  36  cents. 

Ready  in  June : 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  published. 
More  than  100  illustrations  by  die  best  artists.  About  aoSs  pp.  Square  12  mo.,  hf. 
roan,  cloth  sides.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50  cents.  Exchange  price 
30  cents. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OP  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hknd  Draw 
ing.  By  Miss  /[Christina  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
S(»iooIs.    In  12  Numbers. 

NniXf  1?^2»Hv*  ~~.  Introduction  and 

X^UW^  £^Cauy,  8ampl«  Oopy  price. 

Hand  Book  of  New  Eclectic  Penmanship,  •           -           -           I0.50 

Hewett's  Pedagogy,           -           -  -           -            •           -        i.oo 

Schuyler's  Revised  Algebra,     -            -  .    -            -            •              i.oo 

Ray's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  -           -           -           '         ^3$ 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language,  •                                      i.oo 

Thalhdmer's  General  History,  Beviad^  -            - .  .        -            -        1.20 

Kidd's  New  Elocution,             -           -  -            .            .              1.00 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series,  The  latest  and 
best^    Adopted  for  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  etc 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS.  Tioo  Book  Series.  Uniting  Oral  and 
Written  Processes,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Mediod. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 

rTHE  POPITLAB  STAITDAIIIIS: 

MeGuflby'a  Rerised  Readers,  Speller  <ind  Charts, 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebn^s, 
Harvey's  Revised  Grammars, 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States, 
Thalbeimer's  Historical  Series, 
Schuyler's  Series  of  Mathematics,  etc. 

CATAIXKI17K  mSB  OIT  AFPUCATIOM. 


VAN  ANTWEftP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DAY: 

f  orian's  HoUern  Laignap  Series. 

mm  —  ^ 
GERMAN. 

Firtt  Qerman  Book,  after  the  Natural  or  Feetaiozaan  Method,  for  Schools  sod 

Home  InstractioD.     12mo,  69  pages.    30  cents. 
Second  German  Book,  intended  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Fir$t  Book,  bat  alto 

very  viQnable  as  a  Beading  Book  in  Elementary  claBses.     X2mo,  84  pagn. 

40  cents. 
Thttio  Uttla  books  work  marvels  in  the  scbool-room.    The  exercisM  ftre  so  d«Teloped  out  of 

pictured  objects  and  actions,  and  are  so  well  graduated,  that  aUnost  fh>in  the  r^tj  ootMt  tbef 

go  alooe.    A  beginner  would  have  little  Use  for  a- dictionary  in  reading  them.    The  words 'u», 

so  introduced,  and.  so  often  used,  that  the  meaning  u  kept  constantly  bM»foie  the  mind,  without 

the  interrention  of  a  translation. 

An  Elementary  German  Grammar.    An  easy  introdaction  to  the  langoage. 

24mo,  300  pages.    $1  00. 
A  Complete  German  Grammar.    A  fall  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 

language  for  School  or  Hom&,  with  a  comprehensive  Vocabnlaty  giving 

Synonymieal  EquivfiUnts.    |1.40. 
An  Elementary  German  Beader,  carefully  graded  by  ezteBsive.uotee,  making  it' 

serviceable  to  the  very  beginner.     12mo,  145  pages     90  oei^. 
A  Collegiate  Gernutn  Beader,  or  Introduction  to  German  Literature.    With 

philological  notes  and  references  to  the  Qrammars,  and  an  adequate  I^ 

tionary.    12mo,  526  pagesv   f  1.25. 
A  Manual  of  German  Convefsationr-the  "German  Echo."    For  practice  in  ths 

spoken  language.    2Q3  pages.    90  cents. 
It  presupposes  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language,  such  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  ' 

First  German  Book,  by  Professor  Worman,  and  ifUrnishes  ▲  Btitfifiiro  Gkbman  next,  aRoving  tbs . 
.    learner,  of  couise^  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words  (in  the  appended  Vocabulary),  and  ftrasg 

him,  by  the  absence  of  English  in  the  text,  to  think  in  German. 

Copy-Booka  for  Instruction  in  German  Script.    Nos.  I-IIL     15  cents  each. 

FRENCH. 
Fint  French  Book,  after  the  Natural  or  Pestalozzian  Method,  for  Schools  and 

Home  InstructioD  (on  the  same  plan  as  the  German).     12mo.  83  pages.    40 

cents. 
Second  Frenoir  Book— Following  the  First  Book  in  order,  or  to  be  used  as  ta^ 

EUmentary  French  Reoidcr.     50  cents. 
Grammaire  Francaiae,  cont^^ioiog  only  the  EsstntiaU  of  Breneih  fframniar,  and 

pointing  out  the  varia^ns  of  the  French  from   the   English.     12mQ,  lfi4\ 

pages.    $1.00 
This  book,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  best  prevailing,  methods  of  Jang&aAie-teaolilni^  sbouli, ' 

supersede,  In  American,  schools,  all  French  Giammars  written  aoly  flar  Frencti  schoolt  4i 

Franco.    '  ^ 

TeaoKer's  Hand-Book  to  the  Grammaire  FranoaisOf  furnishing  the  Engli^^ 
Teacner  ample  material  for  successful  Use  of  this  boo^.  12mo,  140  p^gtt*^ 
ll.OO.  '  .  - 

A  Manual  of  French  Conversation—the  "Echo  de  Paris."  Plan  of  the  "Gtf^  , 
man  Echo."     12mo.  212  pages.     90  cents. 

C'est  un  veritable  trgsor,  merveilleusement  adapts  au  d^Teloppement  de  la  CODTersAtka. 
fitmilidre  et  pratique,  telle  qu'on  la  xeut  ai^ourd'hoi.  Get  exc^Ildnt  llvre  met  tnocemtw- 
ment  en  sc^ne,  d'une  mani^re  yive  et  infc^ressante,  toutea  lee  circooatances  poastbles  ds  U^ 
Tie  ordinaire. 

SPAN  ISH. 
First  Spanish  Book,  after  the  Natural  M^bod  (like  the  German),    l^o,  9^'^ 
pages.    40  cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers^  :\-: 

iti  &  113  \Aniliam  St.,  New  York. 
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A  NEW,  CAREFULLY-REVISED  AND  ENLARffED  EDfflON 


UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE,  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL  PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

Oolbom's  Arithmetio  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  La'tgoages  of 
Eitrope  and  into  seyeial  Asiatio  Languages. 

"  Ite  very  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
foand  and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actnally  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  question  likelv  to 
occur  in  the  every  day  bosinees  of  common  life.  It  is  tnus  an  aomirable  prepara* 
'  ion  for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
le  business  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  chiloren  is  its  shortoMB 
nd  its  clearness."— Geoboe  B.  Emerboit. 

*'  Cbl^m'$  First  Lessoru  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  uetbodB 
*  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
•her  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century. ^'-^B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

'*  Oolbum*6  First  Lestons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatsBt 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  oeBtmjT' 
Its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction ;  it 
has  extended  to  all.'' — Elbridge  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  ti-ied  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all<)neB- 
tions  which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introdoeed 
two  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  Fbioe,  ^ 
Cehts,  postpaid. 

iVRITHMETIOi^I.     ^IBS. 

WARREN  OOLBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numben, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  blsck- 
board.  In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II.  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hinta  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Mftny 
of  the  numerrous  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 

Hints  are  ^iven  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
intereetlng  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.    By  mail,  30  cents. . 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  00^ 

4  Bark  Street,  Boston^  Mass* 
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The  State  Normal  School  of  Virginia,  at  Farmville. 

The  State  Normal  School,  for  girls,  designed  specially  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  free  schools,  will  be  opened  in  Farmville  on 
Thursday,  October  soth  next,  at  lo  A.  M. 

The  law  gives  to  each  city  of  ^\^  thousand  (5,000)  inhabitants,  and 
to  each  county  of  the  State,  the  privilege  of  sending  one  student  at 
least,  or  more,  according  to  the  number  of  its  members  in  the  House 
of  Delegates.  These  State  students  will  be  instructed  free  of  charge 
for  tuition ;  and  the  Normal  School .  Trustees  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  selection  of  these  stu- 
dents shall  be  made. 

The  Trustees  have  designated  the  County  and  City  Superintendents 
of  Schools  as  the  proper  persons  to  search  out,  examine,  and  forward 
suitable  candidates  for  admission,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
faculty  in  Farmville  as  to  their  fitness  or  preparation  to  profit  by  the 
privileges  of  the  institution.  And  the  Trustees  have  asked  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  assist 
in  this  work. 

Should  any  city  or  county  fail  to  send  its  quota  of  students,  and  to 
give  notice  of  their  coming  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  session,  the  faculty  may  fill  the  vacancies  with  applicants  from 
any  part  of  the  State. 

Should  there  still  be  room,  the  faculty  is  allowed  to  receive  other 
students  on  payment  in  advance  of  thirty  dollars  ($30)  for  the  scho- 
lastic year. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are  good  character,  health,  and 
capacity,  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  upwards,  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  reading,  orthoq^raphy,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English 
grammar.  And  all  State  students  must,  on  entering,  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  for  at  least 
two  years  after  leaving  the  Institution. 

The  whole  expense  to  students,  besides  travelling,  will  be  for  board- 
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ing,  books  and  stationery.  A  limited  number  can  board  in  the  Insti- 
tution at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twelve  dollars  ($12)  a  month  for  board, 
including  fuel,  lights,  and  washing.  Board  can  be  had  amon^  the 
families  in  Farmville  at  various  prices,  and  messing-clubs  will  be 
allowed. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  has  consented  to  carry  students 
at  reduced  rates,  and  other  railroads  will  be  applied  to  for  the  same 
favor.     As  to  this,  further  information  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

The  School  will  consist  of  the  Normal  School  with  regular  courses, 
the  Model  School  for  children,  and  extra  studies,  for  which  fees  will 
be  charged  in  all  cases.  These  fees  will  be  fixed  by  the  faculty  when 
appointed. 

There  will  be  two  regular  courses  in  the  Normal  School  of  two 
years  each — namely:  An  Elementary  Course  and  an  Advanced 
Course.  The  scale  of  the  two  reaches  from  the  primary  studies  to 
the  top  of  an  ordinary  high-school  course;  and  everything  will  be 
taught  as  far  as  practicable  by  normal  methods.  Besides  which, 
here  will  be  a  full  course  of  strictly  professional  studies. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  studies  comprised  in  the  two  regular 

:ourses : 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ELEMENTARY   COURSE. 

1.  Language, — Orthography;  Reading  and  Elocution;  English 
Grammar ;  Composition ;  Outlines  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Classics ; 
Elements  of  Latin. 

2.  MaihemaHcs. — Mental  Arithmetic;  Written  Arithmetic;  Alge- 
bra; Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science. — Political  Geography;  Elements  of  Math- 
ematical and  Physi<!al  Geography ;  Phy^iiology ;  Lessons  in  Natural 
Science. 

4.  History, — History  of  the  United  States;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  Constitution  and  School  Law  of  Virginia. 

5.  The  Arts, — Penmanship;  Drawing;  Vocal  Music;  Book-Keep- 
ing; Calisthenics. 

6.  Teaching, — School  Economy;  Methods  of  Instruction;  Lectures 
on  Education ;  Practice  of  Teaching. 

ADVANCED   COURSE. 

I.  Language, — As  in  Elementary  Course;  Rhetoric;  English  Com- 
position; English  Literature ;  Analysis  of  English  Classics ;  Latin. 
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2.  MdthemaHcs, — As  in  Elementary  Course;  Higher  Algebra; 
Trigonometry;  Analytical  Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science. — As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Geology ;  Chem- 
istry; Physics;  Zoology;  Botany. 

4.  History, — As  in  Elementary  Course ;  General  History;  History 
of  Virginia. 

5.  Arts. — As  in  Elementary  Course. 

6.  Teaching — As  in  Elementary  Course;  Mental  Philosophy; 
Moral  Philosophy;  Logic;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Education;  Observation  and  Practice  in 
Teaching. 

Special  arrangements  for  studies  not  included  in  the  regular 
courses. 

Persons  who  enter  well  prepared  on  the  branches  of  general  study 
will  be  allowed  to  graduate  in  one  year. 

At  the  end  of  each  course  a  diploma  and  degree  will  be  given  to 
graduates. 

Among  the  extra  studies  to  be  provided  for  as  soon  as  practicable, 
will  be  French  and  German,  Instrumental  Music,  Painting,  and  higher 
grades  of  Drawing. 

Special  instructions  respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  examina- 
tions will  be  sent  to  School  Superintendents  in  a  few  days. 

Students  will  bring  with  them  such  text-books  as  they  have.  Any 
others  which  may  be  needed  can  be  gotten  in  Farmville. 

The  creation  of  this  Normal  School  is  a  most  important  advance 
in  the  education  movement  of  the  State :  for  in  such  an  Institution  we 
have  the  most  powerful  of  all  means  for  increasing  the  actual  value  of 
the  education  given  in  the  schools. 

The  Normal  School  is  to  the  teachers  what  the  grindstone  is  to  the 
mechanic's  tools — it  prepares  the  teacher  for  effective  work.  Happy 
the  girl  who  gets  to  the  Normal  School  and  improves  her  privileg^es. 
She  will  make  herself  felt  in  after  life,  and  be  always  in  demand.  Her 
pay  as  a  teacher  will  be  better ;  and  she  will  have  a  vocation  for  life 
on  which  she  can  depend  for  a  living,  and  with  which  she  can  make 
herself  highly  useful  to  the  community. 

Happy,  too,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  who  surrounds  himself 
with  trained  teachers.  They  will  be  the  strength  and  glory  of  his 
administration.  Though  but  few,  they  will  send  their  influence 
throughout  the  county  or  city.  They  will  teach  other  teachers. 
Their  schools  will  be  as  light-houses  for  the  guidance  of  all.  Some 
Superintendents,  who  themselves  are  but  litde  skilled  in  such  matters, 
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have  been  known  to  strengthen  themselves  amazingly  by  recognizing 
the  advantage  of  normal  training,  and  giving  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  promotion  of  this  spirit  among  their  teachers.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
better  test  of  the  public  value  of  a  Superintendent  than  the  zeal  with 
which  he  throws  himself  into  the  work  of  securing  training  for  his 
teachers. 

Happy  the  parents,  also,  whose  children  are  taught  by  one  who 
understands  the  mind  that  is  in  a  child,  and  how  to  develop  it;  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  best  way  to  teach  each  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  who  understands  how  to  form  good  habits,  and  to  round 
out  the  character  and  manners  of  the  child. 

And  happy  the  State  whose  teachers  communicate,  not  simply 
the  forms  of  education,  but  also  the  power  thereof.  The  higher 
class  of  stat^  .  ^n  know  this,  and  have  long  known  it.  The  teacher 
is  recognized  as  largely  the  author  of  the  State  and  the  creator  of 
the  future.  Education  is  the  vital  force  in  men  and  women,  derived 
from  teachers ;  and  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  power  of  the  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  Hence,  the  economy  as  well  as  importance  of 
these  schools.  When  ordinary  statesmen  learn  this  fact,  Normal 
Schools  will  become  the  most  favored  institutions  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds. 

A  caution  must  be  given  to  those  cities  and  towns  where  high 
schools  and  academies  exist,  lest  it  be  supposed  that  such  institutions 
may  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  Normal  Schools.  This  is  far 
from  the  case.  The  Normal  School  is  different  from  every  other 
school  in  its  mode  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  having  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional course. 

The  academy  or  high  school  teaches  knowledge  to  the  pupil  for 
the  sake  of  the  pupil ;  the  Normal  School  teaches  its  pupil  how  to 
use  knowledge  so  as  to  teach  and  train  others.  Those  who  have 
been  thoroughly  taught  by  good  methods  in  academies,  and  high 
schools,  may  go  through  the  Normal  School  in  one  year ;  but  that 
one  year  is  indispensable  to  give  professional  fitness  for  teaching. 

Be  it  observed,  also,  that  each  and  every  county  and  city  of  over 
five  thousand  inhabitants  is  entiried  to  send  at  least  one  State  student 
to  the  Normal  School,  whether  it  send  a  separate  del^ate  to  the 
Legislature  or  not.  And  the  larger  cities  and  counties,  which  have 
not  only  one  but  more  than  one  delegate,  may  send  as  many  State 
students  as  they  have  delegates. 

Teachers  already  in  the  field  are  invited  to  attend  the  Normal 
School  free  of  charge. 
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School  Trustees  are  requested  to  assist  actively  in  spreading  no- 
tices of  the  Normal  School. 

Persons  desiring  special  information  about  boarding  in  Farmville 
are  requested  to  address  their  inquiries  to  Rev.  James  Nelson, 
D.  D.,  Farmville.  If  information  be  wanted  as  to  boarding  in  the 
school-building,  or  as  to  studies  or  other  details,  persons  may  ad- 
dress Judge  F.  N.  Watkins,  Farmville,  or  the  undersigned,  whose 
post-office  will  be  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  until  October  20th,  after- 
wards Farmville. 

Superintendents  will  please  note  that  their  efforts  must  be  put  forth 
so  promptly  that  notice  of  the  coming  of  girls  can  be  received  at 
Farmville,  if  possible,  by  the  20th  of  October.  A  paragraph  in  the 
local  newspaper  would  greatiy  assist  in  calling  attention  to  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

W.  H.  RUFFNER, 

Principal. 

Farmville,  Va.,  Sept  22,  1884. 


Three  Hours'  Work  in  a  Primary  School 

If  you  care  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  us,  with  the  "little  ones" 
of  the  system,  you  may  take  a  place  in  our  ranks,  as  we  march  si- 
lendy  into  the  school-room  and  seat  ourselves  at  our  assigned  desks. 
At  the  signal  of  one,  two  and  three,  the  slates  are  taken   from  the 
desks  and  placed  on  them,  and  the  home-work  inspected — the  moni- 
tor passing  around  with  a  pan  of  water,  in  which  the  sponges  are 
wet  and  the  work  erased.     Now,  children,  all  will   put  their  hands 
behind  their  backs ;  there  the  busy  little   fingers  will   be  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation  to   touch  or  to  finger,  and  we  all  will  look  at  the 
board,  and  we  will  say  together  our  lists  of  hard  words,  up  and 
down  and  across,  saying  the  new  ones  three  times  each.      Mary  may 
rise  and  read  this  word  to  which  I  am  pointing.    She  reads,  **  Pan," 
and  makes  a  sentence  on  it.     "My  mother  bakes  bread  in  a  pan." 
And  so  does  every  child,   in  succession,    read  a  word  and  give  its 
definition  by  a  correct  use  of  it  in  a  sentence.     Fanny  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  word  which  comes  to  her,  so  she  must  print  it  ten  times 
when  this  exercise  is  over.     For  convenience  my  school  is  divided, 
for  special  instruction,  into  two  divisions — one  of  these  will   remain 
at  their  desks  and  copy  the  lists  of  words  which  are  printed  on  the 
board  in  large,  legible  letters,  so  that  those  children  in  the  rear  will 
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not  have  to  strain  their  sight  to  see — the  other  division,  with  their 
"  First  Readers,"  pass  in  single  file  to  their  positions,  the  boys  to  the 
west,  and  the  girls  to  the  south  side  of  the  room,  as  from  these 
points  comes  the  light  from  the  windows  behind  the  class.  The 
children  may  open  and  hold  their  books  in  the  left  hand,  and  point 
to  the  last  word  on  the  bottom  line.  "  Charles  may  read  this  line  back- 
wards''  He  reads  without  hesitating — rat  a  at  ran  cat  A,  Florence 
reads  the  next  line,  and  May  the  next,  and  another  child  reads  a  line, 
and  so  on  until  our  five  lines,  which  compose  our  lesson  for  to-day, 
have  been  read  several  times.  Now,  to  test  the  knowledge  of  every 
one  in  class,  each  child  in  succession  reads  one  word,  passing  around 
the  class  some  four  times.  Those  who  failed  to  recognize  one  word 
will  make  it  ten  times,  and  as  Kate  and  George  missed  two  words 
each,  they  will  say  the  lesson  to  me  at  some  other  time.  All  knew 
the  lesson  very  well,  so  we  will  read  the  story  about  this  pretty  cat. 
"  Who  will  tell  the  name  of  the  stop  or  mark  at  the  end  oi  the  first 
line  ?  "  Annie  answers  correcdy,  "  A  period.  I  let  my  voice  fall  at  a 
period.'*  A  stroke  on  the  bell  causes  the  class  to  turn  and  pass 
down  the  aisles  to  their  places. 

The  school  will  turn  up  the  clean  sides  of  their  slates  and  take  their 
pencils  in  position.  Litde  Fred  has  been  holding  his  pencil  in  the  right 
way  while  he  was  printing,  so  I  shall  put  his  name  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 
There  are  several  others  who  do  quite  well ;  I  shall  notice  them  to- 
morrow, when  they  don't  know  that  1  am  looking,  and  if  I  find  that 
they  do  not  hold  their  pencils  out  of  position,  I  will  put  their  names 
on  the  Roll  too.  The  class  will  make  the  figures  which  they've 
learned  while  I  write  them  on  the  board.  I  want  straight  columns, 
and  figures  of  the  same  size.  Willie  has  an  8  turned  the  wrong  way; 
I  set  him  a  copy  which  he  will  imitate  eight  times.  Kate  has  the  o 
on  the  left  side  of  the  I.  Frank  may  tell  her  how  ten  should  be 
written.  **  One  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  nought;*'  which  Kate  re- 
peats, and  makes  the  correction  on  her  slate.  Every  one  has  a  nice, 
even  column,  so  now  fold  your  arms  and  read  the  numbers  as  I 
point  to  them.  Ten,  eleven,  twelve,  &c.,  up  and  down  and  skipping 
about.  "  Now,  I  want  to  know  who  will  read  these  columns  in  which 
the  numbers  are  set  out  of  order  ?  "  A  forest  of  hands  express  will- 
ingness and  ability.  **  Fred  may  come  to  the  board,  for  he  opens 
his  mouth  and  lets  his  words  come  out  distinctly  and  loudly."  Fred 
comes  forward,  and  with  radiant  face  and  clarion  voice  reads  :  eigh- 
teen, thirteen,  nineteen,  sixteen— and,  stops.  Who  will  tell  him  the 
name  of  this  number?  i  on  the  left  side  of  a  2?     Mattie  is  correct; 
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that  is  twelve ;  we  don't  call  this  number  ieen^  so  that  put  Freddie 
out.  "  If  you  went  to  the  grocery  and  bought  one  dozen  eggs,  how 
many  eggs  would  you  get?*'  Joe  says:  "Twelve."  That  is  right, 
there  are  twelve  things  to  a  dozen ;  so  try  to  remember  that  12  is 
the  dozen  number.  Mattie  may  read  this  column  which  1  have  just 
made,  while  the  class  will  make  twelve  12's.  On  to-morrow  I  will 
have  an  examination,  and  all  those  who  will  read  all  of  the  numbers 
up  to  twenty  will  have  their  names  put  on  the  board  as  masters  of 
the  difficult  teens. 

All  but  two  have  obeyed  the  signal  for  "  hands  behind,"  and  an 
investigation  proves  that  the  apple  has  a  strong  attraction  for  one  of 
Mother  Eve's  daughters.  I  tell  her  to  go  into  the  hall  and  eat  it; 
she  protests  that  she  does  not  want  it ;  is  not  hungry ;  she  is  inclined 
to  be  inattentive  and  wilfull ;  I  send  her  from  the  room  to  finish  the 
repast.     She,  for  one,  will  not  be  tempted  to  eat  again  during  class. 

If  you  will  listen,  f  will  tell  you  a  story.  Many,  many  years  ago, 
in  a  country  far  away  from  here,  the  little  children  who  went  to 
school  had  no  slates,  no  nice,  smooth  slates  like  yours,  on  which  to 
make  figures ;  instead,  they  used  small  boards  on  which  was  a  layer 
of  wax ;  on  this  soft  wax  they  wrote  figures  and  words  with  a  sharp 
piece  of  iron,  the  shape  of  your  pencils.  When  a  figure  was  wrong 
or  crooked,  it  could  not  be  sponged  off,  but  the  children  rolled  the 
wax  smooth  with  a  tiny  roller.  Those  people  did  not  have  figures 
like  ours ;  they  used  letters  to  represent  their  numbers.  "  What  are 
letters?  You  have  been  in  school  almost  two  months,  and  you 
have  not  heard  about  letters."  George  answers  :  "  They  are  a,  b, 
c'sy  You  are  right  You  all  may  learn  the  letters  in  the  first  part 
of  your  Reader,  and  some  time  I  will  let  you  say  them.  Well, 
these  little  Roman  boys  and  girls  made  letters  to  show  numbers,  and 
the  first  one  was  this,  I.  Ella  may  tell  us  the  name  of  this  letter. 
One  1  stood  for  i,  two  11' s  for  2.  All  who  have  seen  such  numbers 
may  hold  up  their  hands.  Annie  says :  **  1  see  them  now  on  the 
clock."  On  to-morrow  others  may  tell  me  where  Roman  Numbers 
are  to  be  found,  and  now  all  may  copy  these  on  their  slates. 

Every  one  give  attention  and  we  will  have  some  addition.  Those 
children  who  answer  quickly  and  correctly  may  go  to  the  board  and 
write  their  marks,  and  put  underneath  them  the  proper  figures  and 
signs.  "  What  is  this  sign  called  ? "  "  Plus."  "  What  does  plus  tell 
you  to  do? "  "  Put  together."  Put  five  cents  and  two  cents  together, 
how  many  cents  will  there  be,  Willie?  "Seven  cents."  He  goes  to 
the  board,  and  writes  u+li  +  j^  =  juli^iii,  and  all  others  who 
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answer  correctly  are  rewarded  by  going  to  the  board  and  putting  on 
it  the  result  of  the  mental  work.  The  class  will  make  the  table 
0+2=?  to  9  +  2=?  Now.  I  want  to  know  which  children  can 
say  this  table  perfectly  ?  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  hands  up,  but 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  each  child  knows  every  addition  in  the  2's. 
I  draw  on  the  board  in  front  of  the  school,  a  large  circle,  and  on  the 
edge  I  place  figures  from  o  to  9  promiscously,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  +  2  =  ?  Breathless  attention  is  the  condition  of  the 
school,  except  that  several  youths  are  attempting  to  draw  a  similar 
one  on  their  slates.  I  commend  their  ambition— asking  them  to  wait 
till  after  class,  when  I  will  give  them  time  to  draw.  To  encourage 
the  children  to  draw,  I  place,  frequently,  on  the  board  simple  forms 
as  models.  "  How  many  of  you  have  been  to  our  State  Fair,  and 
have  seen  the  horses  running  around  the  race-course?"  "What 
was  the  shape  of  the  race-course?"  "  How  did  the  horses  ma 
when  they  went  around  the  ring  ? "  "  What  do  they  call  the 
fast  running  of  horses."  "Racing."  Well,  some  of  you  boys 
may  race  around  this  ring  with  the  pointer,  giving  the  result  of 
each  number  added  to  2.  Those  who  can  make  each  addition  with- 
out hesitating  will  have  their  names  put  on  the  board  as  the  best 
arithmetic  pupils  in  school.  Jimmie  goes  around  in  less  than  half  a 
minute,  without  a  mistake,  so  all  must  make  that  time.  Each  day  I 
will  allow  a  new  set  to  try,  so  by  the  end  of  the  week  nearly  all  in  the 
school  will  have  raced  over  the  addition  of  2*s,  and  no  bones  will  be 
broken. 

We  will  now  prepare  our  lesson  for  to-morrow.  So  hold  your  read- 
ers in  your  left  hands  and  look  at  the  picture  after  the  one  we  had 
to-day.  Who  will  tell  us  what  is  in  the  picture?  Jennie  is  correct, 
there  is  a  frog.  What  kind  of  legs  has  a  frog?  A  smart  child  may 
tell  me  on  to-morrow  why  the  frog's  hind  legs  are  longer  than  his  fore 
ones.  Mary  sees  water  in  the  picture-  Carrie  says  there  is  a  rock, 
and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  has  discovered  grass.  All  will  point  to  the 
last  word  on  the  bottom  line;  the  class  may  say  the  words  in  that  line. 
Here  is  a  new  word,  at  the  end  of  the  next  line,  Will's  raised  hand 
indicates  that  he  can  tell  us  what  it  is.  "  Pole."  You  are  a  smart  boy 
to  know  that  long  word.  I  will  put  it  with  our  other  hard  words  on 
the  board.  Another  and  another  is  met  with  and  dwelt  on,  until 
we've  reached  the  top  line.  At  home  you  all  must  go  over  this  les- 
son backwards  a  great  many  times  until  you  know  every  word  in  it, 
so  that  on  lo-morrow  we  will  be  able  to  read  this  little  story  about  the 
Frog. 
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For  being  so  attentive  and  quick  this  afternoon,  I  will  teach  you  la 
new  verse  of  your  calisthenic  song.  We  will  have  ten  minutes  for 
singing  before  the  bell  rings  for  dismissal,  so  rise  and  take  positions, 
and  drive  away  frowns  and  bad  feelings  by  singing  these  sweet  words, 
"Were  I  a  Bird." 

The  monitors  pass  the  hats  and  wraps,  and  1  allow  the  older  ones  to 
assist  their  smaller  companions  in  preparing  to  go  home.  When  all 
are  ready  and  quiet  regained,  a  bow  is  the  signal  for  dismissal,  and 
the  fifty  little  ones  march  from  the  room  into  the  street,  on  their  way 
homeward.  I,  with  my  small  refractories,  remain  and  spend  some 
time  together  in  going  over  missed  lessons,  and  learning  that  "  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,'*  even  among  the  wee  folks. 


Hints  to  Teaohers. 

BY  S.  P.  ROBINS,  LL.  D.,  SUPT.  OF  PROTESTANT  SCHOOLS,  MONTREAL. 
GENERAL. 

1.  Remember  that,  inasmuch  as  you  are  left  very  much  to  the 
guidance  of  your  own  judgment  in  the  management  of  your  class, 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  use  all  your  observant  and  inventive 
faculties  for  securing  the  best  possible  result  of  your  labor. 

2.  That  the  best  possible  result  is  the  thorough  preparation  of 
each  of  your  own  pupils  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  perform  all 
other  duties  well  hereafter.  The  first  aim  is  not  a  high  standard 
of  attainment,  but  a  good  discipline  of  mind  and  manner,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  attained  with  each  little  pupil. 

3.  Because  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  are  earliest 
formed  are  the  most  persistent  and  influential  throughout  life,  and 
because  the  imitative  faculties  of  a  littie  child  are  especially  active 
and  his  nature  peculiarly  impressible,  yours  is  the  most  important 
work  done  in  school.  It  is  difficult  work,  but  if  well  done,  you 
deserve  corresponding  consideration  and  honor.  If  you  do  not  get 
them  now,  yet  your  heart  and  life  being  right  in  other  respects,  you 
will  secure  them  hereafter. 

4.  As  you  are  conducting,  in  common  with  other  painstaking 
and  successful  teachers,  a  great  experiment  in  the  management  of 
half- day  classes  with  very  little  children,  carefully  observe  whatever 
in  your  manner,  or  in  the  ingenious  devices  to  which  you  will  be  led, 
makes  for  your  success,  practice  it  diligently,  and  tell  it  to  others. 
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;;  DISCIPLINE. 

There  is  no  nec.i  of  reference  here  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
successful  teacher  acquires  ascendency  over  each  of  her  pupils  by 
strength  and  consistency  of  character,  by  a  loving  heart,  a  kind 
manner  and  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding.  All  these  things 
are  pre-supposed  in  the  successful  teacher.  When,  as  in  my  presence 
less  than  twelve  months  ago,  a  teacher  says  to  a  class,  "  I  will  look 
at  the  slate  of  no  child  out  of  place,*'  and  then  in  less  than  a  minute 
does  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  class  despise  her  authority,  and 
make  little  or  no  progress.  One  who  can  promise  so  lightly,  and 
forget  so  readily,  is  fit  for  no  important  trust;  certainly,  not  for  that 
of  the  teacher.  But  there  are  many  things,  littie  in  themselves 
though  important  in  their  results  in  discipline,  which  are  sometimes 
overlooked  even  by  those  who  have  all  the  essential  elements  of 
excellent  teachers. 

1.  Consider  well  the  disposition  of  a  little  child.  He  is  active,  but 
undisciplined.  He  longs  to  know,  takes  great  delight  in  learning; 
he  loves  to  do,  takes  great  delight  in  putting  his  knowledge  into 
practice.     But  then  he  has  but  little  persistency  and  steadiness. 

2.  You  must,  therefore,  when  he  is  not  at  play,  teach  him  con- 
standy,  or  keep  him  doing  constantly,  and  thb  with  rapid  alterations 
from  the  employment  of  his  mind  to  the  employment  of  his  body. 

3.  So  you  must  never  be  without  a  definite  plan  of  action  that 
shall  engage  the  attention  of  every  child.  A  half-minute's  embar- 
rassment of  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  will  work  ruin 
in  its  discipHne  for  the  dme  being,  and  a  child  with  nothing  definite 
to  do  at  any  time  during  the  school  session  becomes  forthwith  a 
center  of  disturbance. 

4.  You  must  not  put  too  prolonged  a  strain  on  the  feeble  power 
of  attention  in  pupils  of  preparatory  grades.  Let  your  work  be 
varied,  and  your  lessons  short  and  lively.  Let  the  teacher  who  will 
follow  you  in  the  school  course  have  most  of  the  trouble  involved  in 
securing  long-continued  and  concentrated  attention. 

5.  Frequent  change  of  rooois  will  much  facilitate  your  work.  In 
some  schools  visited  there  is  not  nearly  enough  of  this.  Your  class 
should  occupy  two  rooms  during  parts  of  every  hour.  This  may 
compel  you  to  change  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson,  but  you  can  so 
choose  the  lessons  that  the  interruption  will  not  be  harmful. 

6.  Much  aid  to  discipline  is  aflforded  by  the  drill  of  changing 
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rooms,  by  simple  calisthenic  exercises  and  ,  .y  exercise  songs.  But 
this  aid  is  only  secured  by  the  enforcemc  -yf  prompt  and  exact 
obedience. 

7.  Hence,  the  slightest  tap  of  the  bell  should  bfe^followed  by  imme- 
diate and  intense  silence,  not,  however,  permitted  to  continue  long. 

8.  Hence,  also,  the  first  word  of  each  command  must  be  so  chosen 
and  given  as  to  suggest  invariably  what  is  to  follow ;  the  next  and 
finishing  word  of  the  command  must  be  the  signal  for  the  prompt, 
universal,  and,  therefore,  simultaneous  execution  of  the  command. 

9.  Hence,  also,  no  second  command  should  be  given  until  the  first 
has  been  universally  and  precisely  obeyed. 

10.  Finally,  the  effect  of  each  command  must  be  minutely  consid- 
ered beforehand.  For  example,  in  a  series  of  commands  those  first 
given  should  be  those  that  can  be  executed  noiselessly,  the  whole 
series  being  terminated  by  that  one  which  necessarily  involves  dis- 
turbance. 

TEACHING. 

1.  You  must  yourself  be  accurate.  The  distinction  between  the 
well  educated  and  the  improperly  educated,  is  just  here,  that  the  one 
is,  and  the  other  is  not,  automatically  and  minutely  correct  in  recol- 
lection, in  mode  of  thought,  in  manner  of  expression.  Do  not  teach 
anything  that  must  be  subsequendy  unlearned. 

2.  With  litde  children,  especially  at  the  outset,  much  attention 
must  be  given  to  them  individually.  This,  however,  in  many  in- 
stances, can  be  done  so  as  to  interest  others,  not  directiy  addressed, 
who  may  be  appealed  to  to  give  the  information  that  their  companion 
requires. 

3.  The  effect  of  every  collective  lesson  is  greatly  increased  when 
every  child  attends  to  the  whole  lesson.  But  this  attention  can  be 
secured  only  by  making  each  child  feel  that  in  all  you  say  you  have 
reference  to  him. 

4.  Hence,  recitations  and  other  exercises  must  not  be  wholly,  nor 
even  principally,  simultaneous.  No  more  convincing  evidence  of 
inexperience  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  is  needed  than  the  general 
inability  of  a  class  to  report  individually,  what  in  concert,  or  rather 
following  the  lead  of  one  or  two,  they  can  in  sing-song  style  deliver 
simultaneously. 

5.  In  questioning  a  class,  you  should  not  give  it  to  be  understood 
whether  you  intend  to  have  the  answer  from  the  whole  class  or  from 
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any  particular  pupil  until  after  your  question  has  been  asked  and  a 
moment's  pause  for  reflection  and  recollection  has  been  allowed. 
After  the  pause,  you  may  say,  "John  Brown,'*  or  "any  one,"  and 
then  expect  an  instant  answer.  Thus  you  prevent  one  or  two  higher 
pupils  suggesting  the  answer  to  all  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  you  se- 
cure the  attention  of  each  to  the  work  in  hand. 

6  Take  care  that  each  child  gets  a  fair  share  of  questioning. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  has  a  few  names  that  somehow  spring  first  to 
the  tongue,  and  their  owners  get  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  When 
the  teacher  is  conscious  of  this,  let  her  make  sure  of  each  child  occa- 
sionally by  some  such  device  as  the  following :  Let  the  whole  class 
stand,  and  as  questions  are  answered  by  individuals,  let  them  sit 
Thus  proceed  until  every  child  is  seated. 

7.  Holding  up  the  hand  to  indicate  the  wish  to  reply  to  a  question 
18  open  to  great  abuse.  Forward  children  answer  everything.  Timid 
or  diffident  children  answer  nothing.  It  is  a  good  rule  that  the  hand 
shall  not  be  held  up  except  when  another  pupil  has  made  a  mistake, 
or  when  the  teacher,  in  asking  a  question  that  she  thinks  a  little  too 
hard  for  the  class  generally,  gives  special  permission  to  raise  it. 

8.  Rising  from  the  seat,  running  after  the  teacher,  thrusting  the 
hand  into  the  teacher's  face,  snapping  the  fingers,  are  highly  improper 
acts,  instances  of  each  of  which  I  have  seen  as  importunate  efforts  to 
attract  the  teacher's  attention.  At  times  the  teacher,  by  standing  so 
that  she  cannot  see  the  whole  class,  is  the  direct  cause  of  such  rude- 
ness. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  work  with  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  teacher  in  two  classes  at  once.  Having  given  one  class  an  exer- 
cise on  the  slates,  or  one  of  some  other  kind,  that  has  been  properly 
explained,  that  is  within  their  power,  and  the  result  of  which  can  be 
subsequently  examined  by  yourself,  bend  your  undivided  attention 
on  the  other  class. 

10.  In  the  examination  of  slate  work,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  that 
children  bring  it  to  the  teacher  than  that  the  teacher  go  to  examine 
it.  Hence,  in  every  room  pupils  should  be  taught  how,  without 
marking  time,  or  marching  noisily,  to  move  in  single  file  before  the 
teacher,  showing  work  as  they  pass  slowly,  and  then  to  return  in 
order  to  their  places,  having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  room. 

11.  Home  work  is  not  needed  in  preparatory  classes.  It  will 
much  conduce  to  good  order,  therefore,  if  books,  slates  and  pencils 
be  always  left  in  school  under  the  care  of  the  teacher. 
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12.  The  Preparatory  Limit  Table  should  be  interpreted  rather  as  a 
maximum  than  as  a  minimum. 

READING. 

1.  Use  cards  frequently  for  individual  as  well  as  for  simultaneous 
reading. 

2.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  set  order  of  words.  Pick  out 
words  here  and  there  ;  read  backward  as  well  as  forward. 

3.  I  had  supposed  the  teaching  of  reading  by  spelling  thus,  *'  m  " 
**  e  "  me;  "  ^"  *'  double-gee  *'  eg;g,  to  be  obsolete ;  really,  I  find  it  only 
obsolescent.  If  a  word  be  analyzed  at  all,  /or  purposes  of  reading, 
it  should  be  by  the  powers,  and  not  by  the  names  of  the  letters. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  you  have  not  an  abacus  that  stands  on  feet,  ask  for  one. 

2.  Use  the  abacus  yourself,  but  let  the  children  use  it  constantly. 

3.  Do  not  aim  to  go  beyond  the  limit,  20. 

4.  Let  every  kind  of  relation  among  numbers  be  taken  with  each 
successive  number;  i,  e,,  do  not  teach  addition  first,  and  then  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  in  succession,  but  teach  all  these 
operations,  as  mentally  performed,  simultaneously.  Thus,  that  three 
and  three  are  six,  that  three  is  the  half  of  six,  and  that  three  is  con- 
tained in  six  twice,  are  but  different  ways  of  regarding  the  same  fact 

COMMON   THINGS— OBJECT   LESSONS— STORIES — SINGING. 

1.  See  that  you  have,  use  yourself,  and  set  the  children  to  use, 
scales  and  weights,  a  two-foot  rule,  a  clock  card,  and  a  compass. 

2.  Object  lessons  must  be  very  simple,  but  they  ought  to  be  none 
the  less  on  that  account,  carefully  prepared.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to 
see  a  teacher  standing  before  a  class  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  or 
what  to  say  next. 

3.  Similarly,  a  story  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  Great  in- 
terest will  be  added  if  the  teacher  simply  illustrate  her  story  by 
drawing  on  the  blackboard  as  it  proceeds. 

4.  In  questioning  children  in  all  subjects,  the  aim  should  be  to 
get  connected  answers  of  some  length,  but  this  can  only  be  very 
slowly  accomplished. 

5.  Teach   children   to  sing  distinctly,  but  not  too  noisily.    The 
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musical  effect  of  a  perpetual  bawl  is  even  worse  than  that  of  a  per- 
petual whisper.  It  is  no  harm  to  have  an  occasional  ff  passage,  but 
then  let  us  also  occasionally  have  pp. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Stand  so  that  you  can  see  all  the  children  of  the  class,  and  so 
that  each  one  of  them  can  see,  when  necessary,  what  you  do  and 
how  you  do  it.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  overlook  children  from  be- 
hind. 

2.  Be  not  noisy.  Speak  distincdy  and  quietly,  so  that  children 
will  listen  to  hear  you ;  do  not  shout,  so  that  they  must  hear  you 
whether  they  will  or  no.  Even  if  a  busy  hum  of  work  (pleasant  to 
hear)  fill  the  room,  do  not  raise  your  voice  too  much ;  call  attention 
by  a  light  stroke  of  the  bell  before  you  speak,  then  speak  in  the 
midst  of  a  profound  silence.  Pointers  and  rulers  were  not  made 
for  banging  desks  with.  Teachers  feet  have  other  purposes  than 
stamping  on  the  floor. 

3.  Be  not  fussy.  Self-possession  that  quietly  takes  note  of  all 
surroundings,  and   that  adjusts   itself  unruffled   and    without  effort 

o  them  all,  is  the  secret  of  easy  government,  as  it  is  also  the  last 
finement  of  the  perfect  gendeman. 

4.  Look  out  for  short-sighted  children,  and  for  children  who  are 
hard  of  hearing.  These  physical  imperfections  are  often  unknown 
to  the  children  themselves,  and  long  escape  the  notice  of  parents 
and  teachers.  Unfortunately,  not  only  do  they  give  an  appearance 
of  stupidity  to  children  that  are  really  bright,  but  they  most  seri- 
ously retard  progress  unless  compensated  by  the  considerate  ar- 
rangements of  the  teacher.  Let  as  many  exercises  as  possible 
cause  the  children  to  lift  the  eyes  up  from  books  to  maps,  pictures, 
at  a  distance  and  work  done  on  the  black-board,  so  that  the  tend- 
ency to  short- sightedness  may  be,  as  far  ds  possible,  checked. 

5.  Embrace  eagerly  any  opportunity  that  may  be  afforded  you  of 
visiting  the  classes  of  other  preparatory  teachers.  I  have  seen 
some  excellent  work  done  in  some  of  them,  and  in  almost  all  the 
work  is  good.  There  is  not  a  single  class  in  which  I  have  not  seen 
at  least  one  thing  done  so  well  that  I  could  wish  all  other  teachers 
of  the  same  grade  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it. —  Canada  School 
Journal. 
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History- 

What  teaching  history  is,  I  shall  not  carefully  inquire.  It  suffices  to 
say,  beginning  with  facts  it  must  not  end  with  facts.  The  philosophy 
of  history  is  impossible  in  a  grammar  school ;  but  the  connection  of 
events — antecedent  and  consequent,  cause  and  effect,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  things  so  far  from  being  impossible  is  altogether  possible  and 
necessary.  This  relation  is  the  thread  that  binds  all  the  facts  to- 
gether. Among  the  advantages  arising  from  keeping  this  relation 
constantly  in  mind  are  these :  (i)  Cause  and  effect  is  one  of  the 
strongest  principles  of  association  of  ideas,  thus  powerfully  aiding 
the  memory  in  retaining  facts  ;  (2)  The  search  for  causes  makes  the 
study  all  the  more  intelligent  and  fruitful ;  (3)  The  logical  faculty  as 
well  as  the  memory  is  constantly  stimulated.  One  main  advantage 
attending  the  History  is  the  inculcation  of  patriotism ;  another  one 
almost  equally  great  is  the  light  thrown  upon  human  life  and  char- 
acter.— Supi.  B,  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland^  Ohio, 


Southern  GoUeges  and  Schools. 

[The  extracts  giyen  below  will  furnish  food  for  thought  to  the  friends  of  education 
all  over  the  South.  They  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the  October  Atlantic  written 
by  Charles  Forster  Smith,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  intimations  in  the  article 
itself*  was  once  professor  in  Williams  College,  Mass.,  but  for  six  years  past  a  profes- 
sor in  Vandeibilt  University.  The  article  seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  desire 
to  make  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  case,  and  after  consultation  with  a  number 
of  prominent  Southern  educators. — Ed.] 

There  is  a  great  awakening  in  the  South  with  regard  to  public  schools ;  but  in  the 
higher  education  our  policy,  or  rather  tendency,  has  always  been  wrong.  We  have 
too  many  so-called  colleges  and  universities,  and  too  few  preparatory  schools.  There 
has  been  no  great  advance,  if  any,  in  college  work  in  the  South  since  the  war,  and  in 
preparation  for  college  there  has  been  a  positive  decline  in  most  of  the  States.  I  am 
led  to  this  view  partly  by  my  own  experience ;  for  in  six  years  of  college  work  in  the 
South  I  have  found  few  men  whom  I  considered  fully  prepared,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  work,  for  a  good  Freshman  class.  Besides,  I  have  consulted  by  letter 
leading  educators  in  most  of  the  Southern  States :  of  twenty  professors,  ten,  whose 
experience  covers  both  periods,  say  that  preparation  before  i860  was  better  than  it 
has  been  since ;  six,  who  began  to  teach  after  the  war,  make  no  comparison,  but  de- 
plore in  the  strongest  terms  the  present  low  state  of  preparation ;  four  think  we  have 
improved  somewhat  in  this  respect.  For  other  proof  of  the  decline  in  preparatory 
work,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  remind  Southern  educators  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  our   ante-bellum  academies  or  preparatory  schools — schools  which,  upon   the 
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whole,  did  better  work  than  our  Southern  colleges  did — no  longer  exists.  Tbb  fact 
is  almost  universally  admitted  by  my  correspondents.  In  Louisiana,  out  of  twenty- 
four  or  more  academies  fostered  by  the  State  before  the  war,  not  one  sunrives. 
Louisiana  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  respect. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  this  decline  in  secondary  education  ?  The  war  had 
its  effect.  Many  fine  old  academies  went  down  in  the  general  ruin.  But  too  mach 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  this ;  for  why  was  the  mortality  so  much  greater  among 
the  schools  than  among  the  colleges  ?  Besides,  most  of  the  academies  in  Louisiana, 
referred  to  above,  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  war.  Again,  business  has  taken  the 
place  of  otium  cum  dignitate;  the  result  has  been  eagerness,  impatience,  haste  to 
get  into  active  employment.  Young  men  will  not  take  the  time  to  get  ready  for  col 
lege,  nor  stay  in  college  when  they  get  there.  Naturally  there  has  been  a  reflex 
action  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  which  have  adapted  their  requiremeuts  to  the  new 
conditions.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  public  schools  on  college  work,  an  eminent 
Georgia  professor  writes  me :  *'  The  bastard  '  common-school  system  *  has  broken  np 
the  large  neighborhood  schools  that  used  to  exist  in  Georgia,  and  the  fragments  are 
generally  in  the  hands  of  young  women  and  others,  who  are  incompetent  to  prepare 
young  men  for  college."  In  the  same  strain  writes  a  professor  from  Virginia:  **Oar 
public  schools  have  as  yet  done  nothing  towards  making  themselves  preparatorf 
schools  to  the  colleges.  They  have,  however,  succeeded  in  totally  destroying  the 
« old  field  schools  *  that  used  to  do  that  work  before  the  war.'*  There  is  at  present 
serious  trouble  just  here.  We  look  forward  to  a  better  day,  but  the  transition  stage 
is  very  disheartening.  A  leading  member  of  the  School  Board  in  Nashville  said 
recently :  **  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  know  how  to  get  a  boy  fitted  for  college.  The 
public  high  school  does  not  do  it,  and  yet  no  private  preparatory  school  can  exist 
beside  it."  There  are  in  Tennessee  only  four  public  high  schools,  but  in  none  of 
these  is  Greek  taught,  and  in  only  one  sufficient  Latin  for  the  freshmen  class  of  a 
good  college ;  other  branches  are  little  ahead  of  the  Latin.  There  is  usually  in  the 
South  a  gulf  of  one  or  two  years  between  the  public  high  school  and  the  college. 
It  would  seem  easy  enough  to  put  on  extra  classes  at  the  top,  and  charge  extra  fees 
for  the  instruction,  but  it  has  not  been  done.  It  will  be  done,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as 
the  colleges  make  their  terms  of  admission  such  as  to  require  it.  When  we  shall 
begin  to  approach  the  Massachusetts  idea,  where  **  in  every  town  containing  fonr 
thousand  inhabitants  and  over  a  high  school  is  required  to  be  kept,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  all  offered  the  advantages  of  a  preparation  for  any  of  our  colleges,"  and 
where  the  high  schools  are  so  popular  that  '*  about  eighty  towns  are  now  maintaining 
such  schools,  though  not  required  to  do  so  by  law,"  and  where  the  whole  number 
of  these  public  high  schools  is  226,  certainly  we  in  the  South  shall  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  public  schools.  This  state  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts  is  but  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  policy  inaugurated  in  1647  by  the  law  of  the  colony,  which  re- 
quired •*  that  every  town  of  one  hundred  families  should  maintain  a  school,  the 
teacher  of  which  should  be  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university." 

But  the  grreatest  cause  of  the  decline  of  preparatory  schools  is,  I  believe,  none  of 
these.  The  great  fault  is  with  the  colleges  themselves.  Preparation  for  college  regn- 
lates  itself  by  the  kw  of  supply  and  demand.  All  the  colleges  publish  requirements 
for  admission ;  very  few  enforce  them.     Since  the  boy  is  not  required  to  prepare  for 
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college,  he  comes  to  college  without  preparation.  What  little  there  was  in  the  way 
of  college  endowments  in  the  South  was  swept  away  by  the  war.  The  colleges  must 
liTe,  however,  and  no  resource  was  left  but  to  live  on  tuition  fees — what  no  good  col- 
lie could  live  on.  Hence  arose  an  unseemly  competition  for  numbers,  and  this  has 
gone  on — as  was  natural,  since  there  are  among  us  at  least  three  times  as  many  col- 
leges as  the  country  can  legitimately  support — until  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
entered  into  competition  with  the  very  preparatory  schools,  and  left  them  nothing  to 
do.  **  The  university,'*  writes  a  professor  in  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  Virginia, 
"  takes  students  whom  we  ought  to  have.  We  take  the  boys  who  should  be  in  our 
preparatory  school,  and  it,  again,  takes  infants  (so  to  say)  who  ought  to  be  taught  at 
home." 

The  greatest  evil  in  Southern  education,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
many  colleges  and  universities.  One  would  suppose  that  in  America  the  mere  num- 
ber of  colleges  would  no  longer  impose  upon  any  one,  but  such  statements  as  the 
following  occur  in  a  recent  defence  of  Southern  an/^-^^/ZwOT  education :  "In  i860 
the  New  England  States  had  twenty-one  colleges,  with  3,738  students,  and  the  single 
State  of  Georgia  had  thirty-two  colleges,  with  3,302  students.'*  **  This  is  a  startling 
showing,"  the  writer  adds.  Indeed  it  is.  The  irresistible  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  was  better  educated  than  all  New  England.  The  same 
writer  compares  the  eight  colleges  in  Massachusetts  with  the  twenty-three  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  two  colleges  in  New  Hampshire  with  the  fourteen  in  South  Carolina. 
He  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  college  is  a  college.  The  paragraph 
that  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
two  universities  in  England,  four  in  France,  ten  in  Prussia,  and  thirty-seven  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  seriously  taken,  would  prove  Ohio  to  be  the  most  highly  educated 
land  the  world  ever  saw.  A  professor  in  a  small  Southwestern  college  once  gravely 
informed  me  that  the  course  in  Latin  in  his  college  was  higher  than  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  proved  it  by  his  catalogut^  Emerson  or  Carlyle  (I  forget 
which)  writes  to  the  other :  <'  Nothing  can  lie  worse  than  figures  except  facts."  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the  relative  superiority  of  New  England 
and  the  South,  in  point  of  culture,  in  this  way :  In  the  six  New  England  States  there 
are  only  seventeen  male  colleges ;  in  six  Southern  States — namely,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia — there  are  sixty- 
seven  msde  colleges— just  four  to  one.  Is  that  the  ratio  of  culture  of  the  two  sec- 
tions ?  What  better  reductio  ad  absurdum  could  one  wish  ?  How  many  of  our  col- 
leges would  Harvard  alone  outweigh  in  any  just  estimate  of  higher  education  ?  Any 
one  who  will  study  the  question  carefully  will  be  very  likely  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  United  States  culture  is  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  colleges.  Where  you  find  the  largest  number  of  colleges  you  will  be  apt  to  find 
the  fewest  fitting-schools  and  the  lowest  state  of  what  we  call  the  higher  education. 
In  fact,  great  density  of  ignorance  round  about  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  college. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally  admitted  that  New  England,  and  especially  Massa- 
chusetts, approximates  more  nearly  the  proper  state  of  higher  education  than  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States;  and  on  that  assumption  some  comparisons  are 
made,  with  no  purpose,  however,  of  depreciating  the  South,  but  simply  to  ascertain 
just  how  we  stand  in  educational  matters. 
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In  1880  Tennessee  had  twenty-one  male  colleges  and  universities,  and  sixteen 
femsde  colleges  and  seminaries,  ten  of  which  latter  confer  college  degrees;  bat  there 
were  only  two  distinct  preparatory  schools — though  at  least  nineteen  colleges  hid 
preparatory  departments, — sixty-three  secondary  schools,  and  four  public  high  schools. 
It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  sixty  three  secondary 
schools  could  fit  a  boy  for  a  good  college.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1880,  there  were 
seven  male  colleges  and  universities,  and  two  female ;  but  there  were  twenty-three 
preparatory  schools,  a  large  number  of  which  would  anywhere  in  the  South  or  West 
be  called  colleges,  and  215  public  high  schools  (now  226),  with  494  teachers  and 
18,758  pupils,  besides  forty-six  other  schools  for  secondary  instruction. 

The  income  of  sixteen  New  England  colleges  in  1881  was  11,024,563*,  and  they 
had  720,187  volumes  in  their  libraries;  all  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  Southern 
colleges  and  universities  had  together  an  income  of  11,079,187  and  668,667  volumes. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Southern  colleges  and  universities,  sixty-nine 
had  each  property  in  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  valued  at  not  more  than  150,000;  of 
the  sixty-nine,  there  were  thirty- five  with  not  more  than  125,000,  and  fourteen  with 
not  more  than  ^10,000.  Of  the  sixty-nine,  only  five  report  productive  funds  valued 
at  #50,000;  five  more  report  125,000;  the  remainder  report  less  or  none— mostly 
none.  In  New  England,  in  1881,  not  a  college  reported  property  valued  at  less  than 
#100,000,  and  only  two  productive  funds  below  #150,000.  The  forty  three  New 
England  preparatory  schools  reported  in  1 881  nearly  twice  as  much  property  and 
productive  funds  as  the  sixty-nine  weakest  Southern  colleges,  and,  indeed,  four  of 
these  preparatory  schools  had  as  much  property  and  as  much  productive  funds  as  the 
sixty-nine  Southern  colleges. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  regular  preparatory  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  1880,  there  were  in  New  England  forty-six ;  in  the  six  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  forty-six ;  in  the  Southern  States,  six ;  in  the  remaining  (Western  and  Pacific) 
States,  twenty-seven.  "  Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  property,  eighty-four  per  cent,  of 
the  productive  funds,  and  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  productive  fands 
represented  in  the  list  of  preparatory  schoob  are  from  New  England. 

Money  will  not  of  itself  make  a  college  or  university,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
college  and  university  cannot  be  made  without  it  For  universities,  indeed,  as  Presi- 
dent Oilman  is  reported  to  have  said,  <*  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  tens  or  even  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars ;  it  is  a  question  of  millions  ** ;  and  for  a  good  col> 
lege  at  the  present  day  it  is  hardly  a  question  of  less  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  We  cripple  our  college  work  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
South  and  West,  by  spreading  our  resources  too  much.  The  money  that  would  mn 
a  reasonable  number  of  colleges  well  serves  merely  to  protect  the  feeble  existence  of 
a  great  many.  The  policy  of  diffusion,  rather  than  concentration  of  resources,  is  in 
education  necessarily  fatal  to  high  and  thorough  standards.  When  I  think  of  oar 
educational  policy,  the  anecdote  about  Franklin  Pierce  always  occurs  to  me.  After 
he  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  an  itinerant  lecturer  asked  an  innkeeper 
among  Pierce's  native  hills,  "  What  sort  of  a  man  is  General  Pierce  ? '»  «  Waal."  he 
replied,  "  up  here,  where  everybody  knows  Frank  Pierce,  and  where  Frank  Pierce 

•Manifestly  au  error,  for  Harrard's  annoal  ezpeiiM  account,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  nid  to  b« 
$582,800,  and  Tala'i  over  $860,000. 
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knows  everybody,  he*s  a  pretty  considerable  fellow,  I  tell  you ;  but  come  to  spread 
him  out  over  this  whole  country,  I'm  afraid  he'll  be  dreadful  thin  in  some  places." 
The  "  terUurn  comparatianiSf*  as  the  commentators  on  Homer  call  it,  is  the  dreadful 
thinness  in  some  places. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied,  however,  that  the  South  errs  more  than  some  other 
parts  of  the  country  with  regard  to  diffusion  of  resources  in  the  higher  education. 
For  instance,  in  Ohio,  in  1881,  the  combined  income  reported  by  thirty-six  colleges 
and  universities  was  ^302,436,  and  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  college  libraries 
was  321,147.  Harvard  University  alone  reported  that  year  #357,431  and  214,000 
volumes.  There  were  in  Ohio  seventeen  colleges  and  universities  with  property 
valued  at  not  more  than  #50,000  each ;  nine  of  these,  indeed,  having  not  more  than 
#25,000,  and  three  not  over  #10,000.  Again,  eleven  report  no  productive  funds; 
twenty-six  have  not  more  than  #10,000  income,  of  which  number  eighteen  have  not 
over  #5,000  income.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  reveals  the  same 
state  of  affairs  in  Illinois  with  twenty- eight  colleges  and  universities,  Iowa  with 
eighteen,  Indiana  with  fifteen ;  and  so  it  is  in  other  States. 

[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  universities  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  the 
curriculum  and  elective  systems  in  connection  with  them.  The  author  takes  occasion 
in  the  discussion  to  pay  a  high  tribute  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  Among  other 
bad  results,  as  the  author  thinks,  of  the  elective  system  for  colleges  is  that  of  long  ex- 
aminations.   After  considering  their  influence  on  college  work,  he  continues :] 

This  mania  for  long  examinations,  beginning  in  the  higher  institutions,  has  worked 
downward  until  it  has  invaded  even  the  primary  schools.  In  the  public  schools  of 
Nashville  the  examinations  are  held  in  writing  from  the  time  the  children  learn  how 
to  write,  and  they  have  two  examinations  a  day,  together  equal  to  five  or  six  hours. 
The  children  of  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Vanderbilt  have  written  examinations,  in 
one  of  the  private  primary  schools  in  Nashville,  covering  five  or  six  consecutive 
hours.  They  are  eleven  and  thirteen  years  old  respectively.  Think  of  a  child  of 
eleven  years  writing  five  hours  in  succession !  It  is  physical  torture  !  It  is  cruelty 
to  animals ! 

We  have  also  in  the  South,  of  course,  the  same  trouble  that  exists  all  over  the 
country — namely,  the  overtaxing  of  students  by  requiring  too  many  studies  for  gradu- 
ation. It  is  an  evil  that  thinking  men  see  to  exist  even  in  the  public  school  courses. 
Chancellor  Garland  says:  "The  vicious  feature  in  our  colleges  is  overtaxing  the 
pnpil  with  routine  work,  and  affording  no  opportunity  for  general  culture  by  reading 
useful  books.  Our  students  have  too  many  subjects  to  study.  They  have  time  only 
to  learn  lessons;  none  to  master  subjects  and  principles.  It  is  a  cramming  process." 
It  is  a  constant  subject  of  remark  among  Southern  professors  how  little  students  read. 
The  students  are  aware  of  this,  but  claim,  with  much  justice,  that  they  have  no  time  for 
reading.  I  was  astonished,  when  a  professor  in  Williams  College,  to  see  how  many 
daily  papers  were  taken  by  the  students.  Still  more  surprised  and  delighted  was  I 
to  hear  a  Sophomore  say  that  he  and  a  classmate  were  accustomed  to  meet  once  or 
twice  a  week  and  to  read  aloud  and  discuss  Emerson,  and  that  they  had  just  finished 
all  his  works.    That  man  stood  near  the  head  of  his  class.     I  remember  with  what  a 
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feeling  of  pride  another  student  showed  me  his  treasures,  the  British  and  American  ' 
poets,  and  how  I  marveled  at  his  knowledge  of  them.  He  was  only  one  of  many. 
Students  crossing  the  campus  of  the  South  Carolina  College  Ute  at  night  used  to  see 
George  McDuffie's  light  burning,  and  hear  his  sonorous  voice  as  he  read  aloud  some 
English  masterpiece.  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  allow  our  students  time  for  that  now. 
In  Harvard  and  Yale,  with  the  exhaustive  preparation  they  can  and  do  require  for 
admission,  the  elective  studies,  in  the  higher  classes  particularly,  seem  to  solve  the 
problem  in  great  measure.  But  with  us,  where  wretched  preparation  is  the  rule, 
election  is  never  safe  before  the  third  or  fourth  year,  if  then.  It  seems  to  me  the 
only  plan  is  for  the  better  colleges  in  the  South  to  have  and  rigidly  enforce  certain 
fixed  requirements  for  admission ;  then  to  have  two  or  more  parallel  courses,  as  cir- 
cumstances allow,  with  fewer  studies  in  each  course,  and  more  time  given  to  each; 
and  finally,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  if  possible,  some  elective  studies. 

After  this  jeremiad  there  is  space  only  for  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the  hopeful 
signs  in  Southern  educational  work.  I  take  hope  from  the  fact  that  the  South  is  more 
generally  aroused  on  the  subject  of  education  than  ever  before,  that  primary  educa- 
tion is  more  generally  diffused.  The  effect  will  be  seen  in  time.  Young  men  who 
aspire  to  professorships  are  beginning  to  fit  themselves  for  the  higher  work  in  a  man- 
ner not  known  before.  The  unwritten  law  of  good  Northern  colleges,  that  a  young 
man  must  have  first-class  university  training,  at  home  or  abroad,  if  he  hopes  to  rise, 
is  being  established  among  us,  too.  Eleven  graduates  of  recent  years  of  a  college  in 
South  Carolina,  which  has  really  not  more  than  one  hundred  names  on  its  rolls,  are 
now  pursuing,  or  propose  to  pursue,  a  university  course  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  these  young  men  are  seeking  not  professional 
training,  but  simply  higher  culture.  Best  of  all,  two-thirds  of  them  are  making  the 
money  necessary  for  the  course  they  propose.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  incomes 
reported  by  Southern  colleges  from  1880  to  1 88 1  of  #109,330.  The  idea  that  col 
leges  must  be  endowed  is  gaining  ground.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
fitting-schools  of  a  high  order  are  as  necessary  as  colleges.  We  do  not  yet,  however, 
appreciate  the  truth  that  preparatory  schools,  in  order  to  good  work  and  permanence^ 
must  be  endowed.  Two  facts  have  given  me  more  encouragement  than  anything 
else.  CuUeoka,  recognized  as  the  best  fitting-school  in  Tennessee,  is  every  year 
crowded  with  students  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  sometimes  rejects  in  one  year 
applicants  enough  to  fill  another  school.  The  other  fact  is  the  founding  and  endow- 
ingt  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  Holy  Communion  Institute,  a  good  academy^  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  We  have  probably  touched  the  lowest  point,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  young  will  see  better  things  in  the  **  New  South  "  than  our  fathers  ever  saw. 


In  commenting  on  the  article  of  Professor  Smith,  77ie  New  England  Journal  of 
Education  (probably  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo)  says  editorially : 

We  have  no  expectation  of  a  revival  of  the  ante-bellum  state  of  educational  affairs 
and  little  sympathy  with  that  class  of  college  men  who  denounce  the  people's  com- 
mon school  as  the  enemy  of  the  higher  education.  To  our  mind,  the  Southern  people 
were  never  in  so  hopeful  an  educational  state  as  to-day.  They  are  honestly,  ener- 
getically, and,  in  the  main,  hopefully  trying  to  educate  eighteen  millions  of  people, 
one-half  of  whom  have  been  practically  overlooked  until  the  past  dozen  years.    In 
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the  beginning  of  such  a  magnificent  undertaking  it  is  not  left  for  school-men,  even 
the  most  eminent,  to  choose  what  they  will  do.  The  schoolmaster,  like  the  clergy- 
man— like  every  truly  educated  and  consecrated  man  or  woman  in  those  States — for 
a  generation  yet,  must  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  often  of  the  humblest  of  the 
people,  do  the  best  he  can,  and  wait  on  Providence  for  the  increase.  With  all  their 
trials,  no  body  of  teachers  in  any  country  have  a  more  responsible,  even  more  envi- 
able position,  than  the  superior  men  and  women  in  the  higher  grades  of  Southern 
educational  life. 

The  people  ^e  waking  with  a  mighty  impulse,  and  to  them  is  given  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  education,  with  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  Christendom,  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  noblest  educators  in  all  lands  for  encouragement.  We  believe 
the  college  work  of  the  South  is  on  a  broader,  more  scientific,  and  altogether  more 
progressive  basis  than  ever  before.  The  preparatory  department  does  a  great  deal 
more  for  an  earnest  student  than  could  be  done  by  the  exclusive,  old-time  academy. 
We  know  Vanderbilt  pretty  well,  and  believe  a  wide-awake,  hard-working  young 
fellow  from  the  country  will  get  a  more  vigorous  push  toward  a  higher  order  of  man- 
hood in  two  years  as  a  student  in  Nashville  than  was  possible  from  a  full  course  in 
any  reputable  college  in  New  England  a  generation  ago.  The  key  to  the  situation  is 
the  hearty  acceptance  by  the  college  fraternity  of  the  public-school  system;  the 
crowning  it,  when  possible,  by  the  preparatory  school ;  the  gradual  improvement  and 
endowment  of  the  best  academies ;  the  proper  handling  of  the  college  preparatory 
department,  and  the  gradual  working  out  of  the  extreme  elective  system.  With  such 
leaders  as  are  now  at  the  front,  reinforced  by  the  brilliant  group  of  young  men  enter- 
ing the  field,  there  need  be  no  cause  for  discouragement. 


[The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  Richmond  teachets,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene,  presents  a  phase  of  the  National  Educational  Association  not  before 
given  to  our  readers. — Ed.] 

National  Teachers'  Union,  Madison,  Wis.,  July,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Thinking  it  a  pity  that  our  hard- worked  Richmond  teachers 
should  not  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  in  some  parts  of  their  own  coun- 
try their  profession  is  honored  as  it  deserves,  I  send  you  a  very  concise  descrip- 
tion, copied  from  the  Madison  Democrat  and  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  of  the  glori- 
ous manner  in  which  the  Madisonians  welcomed  the  teachers  who  accepted  their  hos- 
pitable invitation  for  July,  1884  .  The  Richmond  representatives,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, were  great  in  appreciative  ability,  and  stand  second  to  none  in  their  admiration 
of  the  "  Great  Northwest,''  and  especially  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  able  Mayor  of  Madi- 
son, whose  exertions  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Association  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  visitors. 

The  Illumination  in  Honor  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association. — 
"Well,  the  capital  city  of  Wisconsin  experienced  a  grand  time  last  evening — ^the  grand- 
est in  her  history.  Her  illumination  was  beyond  all  description,  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  which  indulged  in  a  formal  opening  on  that 
occasion.  As  the  gloom  of  evening  approached,  all  the  gas-lamps  were  brought  into 
use,  the  hundreds  of  gas-jets  forming  arches  over  the  eight  entrances  to  the  park  were 
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lighted.  The  arched  lights  represented  red,  white  and  blae  colors.  Two  thonstnd 
Chinese  lanterns  showed  themselves  in  the  park,  along  the  yarious  walks  and  among 
the  trees.  Beside  this,  all  the  windows  around  the  park  presented  bright  lights.  The 
flood  of  light  seemed  magnificently  grand ;  but  when,  half  an  hour  afterward,  the 
electric  lights  over  the  dome,  at  the  entrances  and  in  the  interior  of  the  capitol 
shone  forth,  then  the  pencil  became  impotent.  There  was  no  longer  any  sense  in 
attempting  to  describe  the  scene.  Red  lights  were  visible  on  many  a  comer  and  in 
front  of  places  of  business.  Fiery  balloons  were  sent  up  from  Grube's,  on  Pincknej, 
and  they  sailed  over  Monona,  viewed  by  the  thousands  of  people  in  the  park,  on  the 
streets,  and  in  houses. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly  chambers  and  in  the  Congre- 
gational church.  But  the  crowd  could  not  be  accommodated,  of  course.  Not  less 
than  3,000  people  were  assembled  at  the  east  front  of  the  capitol  listening  to  the 
happy  strains  of  Lueders's  band. 

As  a  Democrat  representative  was  gazing  over  the  scene.  General  Fairchild,  an 
active  member  of  the  principal  committee,  remarked,  **  Mr.  Reporter,  you  can  state 
that  over  4,000  persons,  visitors,  will  occupy  beds  here  to-night,  assigned  tp  them  by 
the  committee.'*  Then  there  are  about  2,000  others  who,  not  being  members  of  the 
Association,  care  for  themselves.  Madison,  then,  is  pretty  well  flooded  with  human- 
ity.   And  all  appear  contented. 

The  Recbption  Given  by  Governor  Rusk  to  the  Public  in  Honor  of  thi 
National  Educational  Assoclation.— **  How  grand — why,  it  is  just  perfectly 
beautiful !"  This  expression  was  indulged  in  by  a  lady  as  she  returned  from  Gov- 
ernor Rusk's  reception  last  evening. 

Now  for  the  explanation :  Governor  Rusk  gave  out  word  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  would  give  a  reception  to  the  public  in  honor  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, assembled  in  this  city.  This  invitation  was  announced  to  the  five  or  six 
thousand  people,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  of  the  Association,  at  the  gather- 
ing at  the  east  entrance  of  the  capitol,  last  Wednesday  morning,  and  it  was  accepted 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  Last  night  the  happy  event  took  place.  Nine  o'clock  was  the 
hour  set  for  the  commencement  of  the  ceremonies — and,  in  fact,  there  were  to  be  bat 
few  and  very  brief  ceremonies. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed,  a  representative  of  the  Democrat  visited  the  scene 
of  operations,  on  Gilman  street,  between  Pinckney  and  Webster.  Passing  up  Pinck- 
ney  stre^,  on  the  right  hand  side,  it  was  noticed  that  a  grand  illumination  began  at 
the  extreme  lower  portion  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Fuller's  place.  Reaching  Gilman  street,  the 
illumination  extended  down  Gilman  street,  eastward,  past  the  Fuller  place,  Gumey's, 
Fox's,  Aid.  Campbell's,  Dr.  Wilson's  and  Judge  Cassoday's.  On  the  other  side  of 
Gilman  street  the  illumination  extended  from  Gov.  Rusk's  place,  midway  between 
Webster  and  Pinckney,  to  Wisconsin  avenue,  taking  in  Col.  Vilas*  place,  comer  of 
the  avenue  and  Gilman  street.  Along  these  lines  hung  hundreds  of  Chinese  lan- 
terns, and  the  residences  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  Next  to  his  Excdlency's  place 
the  Fuller  place  presented  the  most  attraction.  Here  ever  and  anon  red  fire  enriched 
the  scene.  The  spacious  lawn  between  the  Governor's  place  and  Mr.  Mears'  place, 
reaching  to  the  lakes,  was  filled  with  visitors.  In  this  lawn  were  tables  loaded  wkh 
ice  cream,  cake,  etc.,  and  waiters,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Chas.  Slightam,  did  good 
work  in  distributing  the  same  to  visitors.     Six  hundred  gallons  of  ice  cream  were 
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dispensed  with,  betweenr  the  hours  of  nine  and  midnight.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  thousand  people  answered  to  his  excellency-s  invitation.  An  ocean  of  hu- 
manity was  noted,  and  all  was  happiness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the 
grandest  events  Madison  ever  witnessed. 

Parties  receiving  guests  were :  Governor  and  Mrs.  Rusk,  Miss  Ida  Rusk,  Hon. 
John  Eaton,  United  States  Commisioner  of  Education,  Gen.  Samuel  Fallows,  Presi- 
dent T.  W.  Bicknell  and  wife,  and  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  Richmond. 

Lueders'  band  made  superb  music  all  the  while. 


Graded  Examples  in  Lone  Division. 

First. — Examples  in  which  the  1st  figure  of  the  divisor  into  the  first  one  or  two 
figures  of  each  partial  divdend  gives  each  quotient  figure  right  at  first.  From  Pen- 
dleton's Arithmetic  Cards — 21,2  means  divisor  21,  example  2,  and  so  for  the  others — 
21,2;  22,1,5;  3i»9;  3M.S:  ZZ*^\  42,6;  43,9;  44,8;  51,2;  52,8;  54,3;  62,1,5; 
63,2,6;  72,1,5,10;  74,1,5;  83,9;  84,2;  92,8,9,  and  nearly  every  number  of  72bj, 
304,  612,  816  ,  70992.  Also  in  multiplication  examples  from  the  cards,  the  mul- 
tipliers used  as  divisors— 21,2;  22.2;  31,2,5;  32,2;  33»2 ;  42,2,8 ;  43t5 »  5».2; 
54,10;  62,2,8,9;  72bj;  72,xn,io;  74,2,8;  83,2,5;  84,2,3;  and  304,  612,  816, 
70992.  These  are  found  by  noticing  that  the  2nd  figure  of  the  divisor  is  small,  and 
no  figure  of  the  quotient  is  greater  than  5,  and  there,  no  doubt,  are  others — some  by 
leaving  out  last  i  or  2  figures  of  dividend  and  quotient. 

Second. — Examples  in  which  the  trial  quotient  figure,  gotten  as  above,  is  some- 
times too  large,  which  are  any  others  in  the  cards  in  which  the  2nd  figure  of  the 
divisor  is  not  greater  than  5. 

Third. — Examples  in  which  the  2nd  figure  of  the  divisor  is  greater  than  5,  when 
the  trial  quotient  figure,  gotten  by  dividing  by  I  more  than  the  ist  figure  of  the 
divisor,  is  sometimes  too  small.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  find  out  whether  it  is  too 
small,  not  by  the  remainder,  but  by  multiplying  the  two  left-hand  figures  of  the 
divisor  by  figures  larger  than  the  trial  quotient  figure. 

It  is  well,  when  divisors  have  been  selected  for  the  day,  to  practice  the  class  in 
mental  arithmetic  time  in  multiplying  the  two  left-hand  figures  of  each  divisor  by 
each  of  the  9  digits  mentally. 

After  a  class  have  been  thoroughly  taught  in  dividing  by  any  number  of  two 
figures,  they  will  know  how  to  divide  by  numbers  of  more  than  two  figures,  as  the 
trial  quotient  figure  is  always  tested  by  multiplying  it  into  the  first  two  left-hand 
figures  of  the  divisor. 

In  practical  questions  combining  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division, 
two  or  more,  write  questions  on  blackboard  and  over  the  large  numbers  put  small 
numbers  for  them  which  can  be  worked  in  the  mind,  and  let  the  question  be  read 
with  the  small  numbers,  then  other  small  numbers,  &c.,  until  the  class  understand  the 
ideas  of  the  question  and  find  out  from  the  operations  with  the  small  numbers,  what 
operations  to  perform  on  the  given  large  numbers,  and  as  a  further  test  change  the 
large  numbers  (and  even  the  words)  to  other  large  numbers,  and  see  if  they  work  out 
right  with  them. 

S.  T.  P. 
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Prize  for  Spelling. 


Messrs.  Clark  k  Maynard,  734  Broadway,  New  York,  propose  to  give  a  copy  of 
"Reed*s  Word  Lessons"  to  any  scholar  in  your  school  who  will  spell  correctly  the 
following  fifty  words,  without  any  previous  drill  or  study: 


1.  Celery. 

2.  Chicory. 

3.  Cinnamon. 

4.  Victuals. 

5.  Phaeton. 

6.  Stirrup. 

7.  Surcingle. 

8.  Pommel. 

9.  Baluster. 

10.  Scissors. 

11.  Rhinoceros. 

12.  Tillable. 

13.  Rummage. 

14.  Lapel. 

15.  Firkin. 

16.  Trisyllable. 

17.  Cylinder. 


18.  Alpaca. 

19.  Corduroy. 

20.  Mucilage. 

21.  Apostrophe. 

22.  Parallel. 

23.  Pneumatic. 

24.  Sovereign. 

25.  Innuendo. 

26.  Numskull. 

27.  Caterpillar. 

28.  Terrapin. 

29.  Saddler. 

30.  Raillery. 

31.  Ammunition. 

32.  Erysipelas. 

33.  Exaggerate. 

34.  Isinglass. 


35.  Fricassee. 

36.  Moccasin. 

37.  Vermilion. 

38.  Parachute. 

39.  Lilies. 

40.  Fuchsia. 

41.  Dahlia. 

42.  Promissory. 

43.  Neuralgia. 

44.  Measles. 

45.  Sassafras. 

46.  Licorice. 

47.  Bachelor. 

48.  Calendar. 

49.  Preparation. 

50.  Pjrramid. 


These  words  must  be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  numbered  from  r  to  50,  indosiTe, 
with  scholar's  name  attached.  Only  one  trial  on  each  word,  and  no  after-correction 
allowed. 

Every  word  omitted  in  the  written  list  will  be  considered  a  failure. 

On  receipt  of  the  perfect  list,  with  the  teacher's  signature  to  attest  fhe  genuineness 
of  the  work,  they  will  send  the  book  in  return. 


The  Art  of  Early  RisiNG.-^The  proper  time  to  rise,  says  the  Lancet,  is  when 
sleep  ends.  Dozing  should  not  be  allowed.  True  sleep  is  the  aggregate  of 
sleeps,  or  is  a  state  consisting  in  the  sleeping  or  rest  of  all  the  several  parts  of 
the  organism.  Sometimes  one  and  at  other  times  another  part  of  the  body,  as  t 
whole,  may  be  the  least  fatigued,  and  so  the  first  to  awake,  or  the  most  ex* 
hausted,  and  therefore  the  most  difficult  to  arouse.  The  secret  of  good  sleep  is, 
the  physiological  condition  of  rest  being  established,  so  to  work  and  weary  the 
several  parts  of  the  organism  as  to  give  them  a  proportionally  equal  need  of 
rest  at  the  same  moment ;  and,  to  wake  early  and  feel  ready  to  rise,  a  fair  and  equal 
start  of  the  sleepers  should  be  secured ;  and  the  wise  self-manager  should  not  allow 
a  drowsy  feeling  of  the  consciousness  or  weary  senses,  or  an  exhausted  muscular  sys- 
tem, to  beguile  him  into  the  folly  of  going  to  sleep  again  when  once  he  has  been 
aroused.  After  a  very  few  days  of  self-discipline  the  man  who  resolves  not  to  doze- 
that  is,  not  to  allow  some  sleepy  part  of  his  body  to  keep  him  in  bed  after  his  bnun 
has  once  awakened — will  find  himself,  without  knowing  why,  an  early  riser. — Frm 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August, 
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— Appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Educational  Progress. — The  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  requested  the  President  of  the  Froebel  Institute  of  North  America  to 
arrange  for  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans 
an  exhibit  of  the  character  and  status  of  the  kindergarten.  Such  an  exhibit  involves, 
as  its  chief  feature,  an  actual  kindergarten  in  operation  during  the  six  months  of  the 
Exposition,  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  may  wish  to  study  its  working. 

For  obvious  reasons  thb  kindergarten  should,  in  all  its  appointments,  be  as  com- 
plete, as  near  the  ideal,  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  the  special  needs  of  the  South 
render  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  two  departments— one  for  white  and  another 
for  colored  children. 

The  Exposition  will  furnish  a  building  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  will  defray  the  expenses  of  transportation,  but  the  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
the  kindergarten  must  be  provided  by  benevolent  friends  who  appreciate  the  mission- 
ary character  of  the  enterprise. 

In  order  to  open  and  carry  on  one  of  the  kindergartens  proposed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  |2,ooo.  The  second  kindergarten  will  call  for  |i,ooo.  A  portion  of 
this  sum  is  already  promised.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  remainder,  the  Froebel 
Institute  appeals  for  aid  to  all  who  see  in  educations^  progress  the  safeguard  of  the 
free  and  humane  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Contributions  of  five  dollars  or  less  may  be  sent  at  once  to  the  President  of  the 
Froebel  Institute.  Friends  who  desire  to  contribute  larger  sums  may  send  promis- 
sory notes,  payable  November  ist,  November  15th,  or  December  ist,  1884. 

On  the  1st  day  af  November,  or  sooner,  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers  will  proceed 
to  New  Orleans  to  take  charge  of  the  work  during  the  six  months  of  the  Exposition. 
They  will  prepare  monthly  reports  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  work,  and 
these  reports,  together  with  a  monthly  financial  statement,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  may 
have  subscribed  two  dollars  or  more  to  the  fund. 

The  President  of  the  Froebel  Institute  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  friends  who 
may  have  advice  to  offer,  or  who  may  desire  additional  information  concerning  the 
work  on  hand. —  IV.  N.  Hailmann^  President  Froebel  Institaie,  N,  A,y  La  Porte^ 
Indiana, 

— The  World's  Exposition. — The  World's  Exposition  that  is  to  be  opened  at 
New  Orleans,  is  so  far  perfected  in  all  its  departments  that  it  is  now  in  order  to  state 
that  it  will  be  the  largest  world's  fair  ever  held.  The  buildings  are  larger  than  those 
erected  for  the  Philadelphia  Centennial.  The  exhibits  outnumber  those  of  any  pre- 
vious exposition.  Each  of  the  States,  except  possibly  one  or  two,  will  be  represented 
by  an  exhibit.  Congress  has  made  a  loan  of  %\  ,ooo,ocx)  in  favor  of  this  centennial  ex- 
position. The  United  States  government  will  make  a  special  exhibit,  the  largest  it 
has  ever  attempted,  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  to  that  end  a  mam- 
moth building  is  being  erected  in  the  group  of  exposition  buildings.  The  Mexican 
government  has  appropriated  ^2,000,000,  and  will  erect  a  special  building  for  its 
unique  display.  The  Central  American  republics  have  been  aroused  from  their  long 
slumber  and  will  be  fully  represented,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth.  At  the  exposition  one  may  learn  more  about  the  natural  resources  of  those 
regions  than  by  any  ordinary  visit  to  Mexico  or  Central  America.  To  lovers  of  mu- 
sic a  visit  to  the  exposition  will  be  highly  gratifying,  as  there  is  a  music  hall  capable 
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of  seating  ii,ooo  persons,  and  a  stage  large  enough  to  hold  600  musicians.   Grand 
concerts  will  be  given  during  the  season. 

—  Tke  Norma/  Teacher^  heretofore  published  by  J.  E.  Sherrill,  Danville,  Ind.,ha8 
been  purchased  by  W.  H.  F.  Henry,  who  for  some  time  past  has  contributed  large 
aid  to  its  management.  It  will  be  issued  hereafter  from  Indianapolis.  The  size  has 
been  diminished,  but  the  amount  of  reading  matter  will  be  about  the  same.  No  doabt 
the  success  it  achieved  under  its  former  proprietor  will  attend  the  present  proprietor. 

— The  Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  of  Chicago  announce  a  new  branch 
office  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Miss  L.  Margaret  Pryse  and  Miss  Jennie  Denton,  editors  of 
School  Worky  managers.  All  applicants  are  registered  at  Allentown,  Penn.,  and  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  without  extra  charge. 

— Opening  at  Roanoke  College. — It  will  be  gratifying  news  to  the  friends  of 
Roanoke  College  throughout  the  country  to  learn  that  the  thirty-second  session  was 
begun  on  the  17th  instant,  with  a  large  increase  over  the  attendance  last  year.  A 
steady  gain  for  five  years — and  larger  this  year  than  formerly — ^may  well  encourage 
the  faculty  and  friends  of  the  college.  The  number  of  Virginia  students  has  in- 
creased, and  Roanoke  has,  as  usual,  representatives  from  many  States  and  Territories. 
Among  the  students  are  four  Mexicans,  two  of  whom  are  cousins  of  President  Diazt 
of  Mexico.— 5i»/«w  (  Va.)  Times- Register^  Sept.  ig^  1884, 

— In  the  number  of  students  at  Roanoke,  the  States  coming  next  to  Virginia  are 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Louisiana. 

— University  of  Virginia. — The  prospects  of  a  prosperous  session  arc  6nc 
The  improvements  rendered  possible  by  the  appropriation  of  the  last  L^slature  are 
being  pressed  to  completion.  The  dormitories,  dwellings,  etc.,  are  receiving  much 
needed  repairs.  An  elaborate  and  thorough  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  has 
been  advancing  towards  completion  all  summer.  The  improvement  in  the  water 
supply  is  delayed  only  to  determine  whether  the  town  of  Charlottesville  will  unite 
with  the  authorities  of  the  University  in  the  construction  of  the  works.  The  McCor- 
mick  observatory  is  nearly  completed.  The  new  chapel  will  be  b^iin  in  the  fall. 
The  donations  to  the  University  since  the  war  amounted  last  year  to  more  than 
1445,000.  The  appraised  value  of  the  estate  recently  bequeathed  to  the  University, 
as  residuary  legatee,  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  Massuchusetts,  is  1472,000,  to- 
gether aggregating  1917,000.  The  present  available  receipts  of  the  University  are  b^ 
tween  ^85,000  and  ^90,000  a  year. 

— Washington  and  Lee  University. — This  institution  has  existed  as  a  corpora- 
tion 102  years.  It  is  proposed  to  celebrate,  next  June  the  centennial  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class.  It  has  recently  received,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  C.  H.  McCormick,  |20,ooo. 
The  bequests  of  Mr.  V.  L.  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia,  consist  of  his  valuable  law 
library  of  more  than  i  ,000  volumes,  his  splendid  collection  of  paintings,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Chair  of  Civil  Law  and  Equity  Jurisprudence,  and  the  contingent  endow- 
ment of  the  Chair  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law.  Several  valuable  scholar- 
ships are  open  for  competition,  and  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution  propose 
to  endow  another.  Changes  in  the  course  of  study  give  the  degree  of  A.  B.  as  the  r^ 
suit  of  the  successful  completion  of  any  one  of  three  courses  of  study,  and  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  as  the  result  of  the  successful  completion  of  either  of  two  courses. 
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EDITOBIAL  FABAOBAFHS. 

The  article  in  our  last  issue  entitled  "  The  Teacher's  Scra|>-Book "  should  have 
been  credited  to  the  New  York  School  youmal,  instead  of  The  Educational  Record, 

National  Educational  Association. — The  location  of  the  next  meeting  is 
being  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  place 
to  be  selected  must  have  adequate  railroad  facilities,  good  hotel  accommodations, 
sufficient  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  eight  departments,  and  a  hall  capable  of  seat- 
ing at  least  2,000  persons.  Several  places  have  extended  invitations  to  the  Associa- 
tion, but  further  suggestions  are  desirable,  and  should  be  addressed  at  an  early  date 
to  the  President,  F.  Ix>uis  Sol  dan,  in  St.  Louis. 


Problem  i.  A  reader  asks  this  question:  "  Why  will  any  number  composed  of  two 
full  periods,  each  period  containing  the  same  figures  arranged  in  the  same  order,  be 
divisable  by  7,  11,  and  13?" 

2.  [Will  some  of  our  readers  give  a  clear  arithmetical  Solution. — Ed.]  A  and 
B  bought  280  acres  of  land  for  I630.  A  says  to  B,  if  you  will  let  me  run  my 
line  here  I  will  give  75  cents  more  per  acre  than  you.  How  many  acres  of  land  will 
each  get,  each  spending  the  same  amount  of  money?     Prove  it.  W. 


News  and  Notes. 

— The  office  of  the  Louisiana  Educational  Society,  Room  No.  7,  Imperial  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La.,  will  be  the  headquarters  for  educators  visiting  the  "  World's 
Ebcposition,"  to  be  held  in  that  city  this  winter.  Any  information  needed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Exposition  will  be  promptly  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Rev.  I.  L.  Leucht. 

— To  any  one  of  our  readers  who  will  send  to  Miss  F.  Cassey,  Oberlin,  O.,  a  speci- 
men (small)  of  stone,  or  shells,  or  old  coins,  or  anything  suited  for  a  cabinet  collec- 
tion, she  proposes  to  send  complete  directions  for  making  a  plating-machine  that  will 
plate  gold,  silver,  and  nickel. 

— The  American  Normal  Institute,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  Professor  R.  F.  V.  Pierce, 
President  and  Superintendent,  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers 
as  are  unable  to  take  a  regular  course  at  a  normal  school.  By  systematic  study  five 
or  six  hours  a  week,  directed  through  correspondence  by  the  President,  such  teachers 
as  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  secure  in  three  years,  at  their  homes  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  regular  duties,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  a  normal 
school. 

— The  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  School  Board  of  Manchester,  Va.,  will 
shorten  the  school  session  to  seven  months. 

—  Hampden  Sidney  College. — The  Rev.  Richard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D.,  President 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  states  that  the  prospect  is  flattering  for  a  large  number  of 
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pupils  the  ensuing  session.  There  are  already  107  students  in  attendance.  An  effort 
is  on  foot,  with  a  certainty  of  success,  to  beautify  the  college  grounds.  The  endow- 
ment now  amounts  to  1115,000.  The  college  needs  an  additional  professor  and 
enlarged  accommodations,  especially  for  class-rooms,  a  reading-room,  and  society 
halls. 

— Randolph  Macon  College. — ^This,  the  centennial  year  of  Methodism  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  celebrated  by  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  |2,ooo,ooo  as  a  thank 
offering,  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  missions,  church  extension,  and  education. 
Randolph  Macon  hopes,  in  connection  with  the  raising  and  distribution  of  this  fund, 
to  receive  a  liberal  endowment.  Already  ^50,000  have  been  added  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  |2o,ooo  through  the  energy  of  President  Bennett  and  others.  It  is  the 
oldest  chartered  college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodists  of  the  United  States. 
The  Faculty  has  been  increased  by  the  election  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Bmith,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  Professor  Smith  has  been  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Germany  for  two  years  past,  and  will  continue  there  another  year  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  chair. 

1 

Book  Notices. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  THEORY.  A  Brief  Statement  for  General  Readers.  By 
Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  and  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard,  pub- 
lishers.    Price,  I1.25. 

To  those  who  desire  to  secure  in  plain,  untechnical  language  a  statement  of  the 
*'  doctrine  of  descent,'*  or  the  "  evolution  hypothesis,"  this  volume  furnishes  a  valu- 
able means.  In  general  the  statement  of  the  argument  is  concise  and  clear.  In  a 
few  passages,  and  one  at  least  important,  there  is  considerable  obscurity,  as  if  the 
train  of  reasoning  was  not  distinct  in  the  author's  mind.  From  a  multitude  of  illus- 
trations, only  a  few  well-chosen  ones  are  taken.  The  spirit  of  the  book  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  statement  of  the  author's  conclusions :  "  The  value  of  the 
development  theory  to  the  biological  sciences  is  two-fold :  it  has  rendered  unneces- 
sary the  childish  supposition  that  each  new  animal  or  plant  must  have  been  conjured 
into  existence  by  an  invisible  and  unintelligible  Power,  and  it  has  correlated  the  whole 
series  of  forms  of  life  into  a  comprehensive  record  of  progress." 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 

CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY;  Or,  MEN  OF  BUSINESS  WHO  DID  SOME- 
THING  BESIDES  MAKING  MONEY.  A  Book  for  Young  Americans.  By 
James  Parton.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884,     Price,  I1.25. 

The  author  has  prepared,  for  the  benefit  especially  of  the  young,  a  volume  of  enter- 
taining sketches  of  men  who  have  made  names  for  themselves  in  the  world's  history 
and  have  been  benefactors  of  the  race  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  hardship.  The 
lessons  Inculcated  are  pure  and  helpful,  and  the  style  simple  and  pleasant. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  east  Main  street. 

APPLETON'S  SCHOOL  READERS— Introductory  Fourth  Reader.  By  William 
T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.D  ,  and  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  A.  M.  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  suitable  reading  for  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  the  Third  Reader  and  yet  are  too  young  or  too  immature  to  take  up  the 
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Fourth.  It  famishes,  also,  an  easier  transition  from  the  methods  of  the  earlier  read- 
ers, designed  to  make  words  familiar  to  the  ear  also  familiar  and  significant  to  the 
eye,  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of  literary  style.  Its  publication  removes  what  has 
seemed  to  be  a  grave  fault  in  an  otherwise  excellent  series  of  Readers — a  too  rapid 
gradation.  ^ 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GEOLOGY.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Biginners.  By  N.  S. 
Shaler,  S.  D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology  in  Harvard  University.  Boston :  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  |i.io. 

The  author  in  preparing  a  text-book  designed  to  present  the  elementary  facts  of 
geology  has  begun  with  those  geological  agencies  whose  action  is  most  easily  appre- 
ciable, and  has  gradually  passed  on  to  those  more  complex  in  their  nature  and  less 
easily  understood.  The  facts  of  geology,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  their  causes  and 
effects,  are  stated  in  clear  and  simple  language,  readily  understood  by  the  student. 
The  volume  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  elementary  books  on  this  subject  and 
aid  in  popularizing  the  science.  The  volume  closes  with  valuable  directions  to 
teachers  for  giving  instruction  on  the  subject. 


Literary  Notes. 

— Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War.— Under  this  title  TAe  Century  will 
begin  with  the  November  number  of  the  present  year,  and  continue  without  inter- 
mission (if  possible),  a  series  of  separate  papers,  the  object  of  which  is  to  set  forth,  in 
clear  and  graphic  manner,  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  most  important  of  modem  military 
conflicts — the  War  for  the  Union.  The  main  portion  of  the  scheme  will  be  papers 
of  a  popular  character  on  the  great  engagements  ot  the  war,  by  general  officers  high 
in  command  at  the  time,  either  upon  the  Union  or  the  Confederate  side.  In  many 
instances  the  contributor  will  be  the  officer  of  first  command,  and  in  every  instance  a 
participant  in  the  engagement  under  consideration. 

The  illustrations  of  the  scheme  will  receive  the  most  careful  attention,  and  in  this 
particular  it  is  thought  that  the  series  will  possess  an  uneqUaled  historical  interest. 
The  Century  has  at  its  disposal  a  very  large  quantity  of  maps  and  plans,  portraits  of 
general  officers  of  both  sides,  authentic  paintings  and  drawings,  and  especially  pho* 
tographs  of  camp  scenes,  battle-fields,  famous  localities,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  aim  is 
to  present,  not  official  reports,  but  memoirs — no  less  authoritative  (though,  of  neces- 
sity, less  minute)  in  strategy  and  tactics,  but  laying  more  sti^ess  upon  the  human  and 
heroic  aspects  of  the  great  conflict. 

— Prof.  Ed.  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  highly  commends  Bardeen's  Rhetoric 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

— The  next  number  of  the  North  American  Review  is  to  contain  an  elaborate  de- 
fense of  the  Tariff"  system,  prepared  by  leading  advocates  of  protection. 

— The  Massachusetts  W.  C.  T.  U.  have  unanimously  endorsed  Dr.  J.  D.  Steele's 
Hygienic  Physiology. 

— The  penmanship  specimens  in  Barnes  New  National  Readers,  now  in  press  of 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  show  the  marked  tendency  of  the  times  in  the  direction  of  a  sim- 
ple chaste  style  of  penmanship. 
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The  Magazines. 

8T.  NICHOLAS  for  SepUtmber.— Oontento  :  Frontiipleoe,  Oatherlog  Antamn  Lmtm  to  th«  lf<mn> 
taint ;  The  Little  Quaker  Sinner.  Poem ;  The  Dalzelle  of  Daisydown,  flret  half,  three  lllaetratSoiM ; 
An  Ocean  Notion,  Tereee;  The  Queen's  Hue«>nm,  Frark  R.  Stockton,  four  Illustratione, ;  A  Smart 
Boy,  Jinsle,  illustrated ;  The  Bird  Matinee ;  Say  ?  Jingle ;  Swordsmen  of  the  Deep ;  Poor  Rnbinton  Cni> 
soe.  Jinfje;  Lifins  Cameos  and  Bas-Reliefli :  Benny's  Horse ;  The  Little  Brother,  picture;  Boys,  Teraea ; 
Little  Girl  with  the  Shell,  Picture ;  Daisy's  Jewel- Box,  Ninth  Spinnings  Wheel  Story,  Louisa  M.  Alcott; 
Historic  Boys,  Brian  of  Munster,  the  Boy  Chieftain;  Fraulein  Mioa  Smldt  goes  to  School,  Charles 
Barnard.  Nine  Illustrations;  The  Playmate  Hours,  Poem ;  A  Story  of  a  Trw-^rog ;  A  Summer  Wal^ 
Picture ;  Farmer  Nick's  Scarecrow,  Verses;  Marrin  and  his  Boy  Hunten,  two  illustrations,  by  W.  L. 
Bheppard ;  A  Floral  Letter,  Verses;  For  Very  Little  Folk  ;  Little  Berne;  The  St.  Nicholas  Almaoac, 
illustrated  by  Jessie  McDermott;  Jack-in-tbe  Pulpit,  illustrated;  The  Letter-Box;  AgHSsiz  Assofla^ 
tion;  The  Rlidle-Box,  Illustrated. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  Sf'ptember.— Contents :  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Charles  Bettde, 
Second  Paper,  by  John  Coleman  ;  Not  His  Deliberate  Choice,  a  Story ;  Gossip  fh>m  the  English  Lakes; 
The  American  of  the  Future;  Bohen>ian  Antipodes:  At  the  Maison  Dobbe.  a  Story ;  A  Summer  Trip 
to  Alaska,  by  James  A.  Harrison  ;  Delacroix  and  Shakespeare  ;  al»o  a  continuation  of  the  charming 
serial  story,  A  Week  in  Killarney,  by  the  author  of  Molly  Bawn,  Phyllis,  etc.,  and  seTeral  chapter*  of 
Mary  Agnes  Tincker's  serinl  Aurora,  with  frontispiece  illustration,  together  wtth  other  short  stories, 
poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  current  topics. 

EDUCATION  for  September-October.—Gontents :  Reform  of  the  Tenure  of  Ofllceof  Teachers,  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  LL.  D.;  Education  in  Michigan  during  the  Territorial  Period,  Lucy  M.  Salmon  ;  Principtes 
and  Practice  of  Education  asasuhjuct  lor  the  Arti  Course  in  the  Colleges,  Ed.  M.  Saunders,  D.  D.; 
Humane  Culture  and  Education  among  the  Romans,  a  translation  by  members  of  the  German  Clsss  tn 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  School ;  Modem  Languages  as  a  College  Discipline,  A.  M.  Elliott  Johns- 
Hopkins  UnlTersity ;  The  Laws  of  Thought,  E.  Mdlth  Walker ;  Our  Most  Pressing  Need,  Horace  H. 
Morgan ;  Treatise  on  P(«ychology  Louisa  P.  Houkins ;  Citizenship  and  Education,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  DD., 
LL.,  D  :  The  Study  of  Eng1i-h,  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph  D  ;  The  Relatlre  Position  of  French  aod  Eng- 
lish Teachers,  William  Soleman ;  Editorial— Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  Foreign  Notes. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST  for  September.— Contents:  Notes  on  a  Nerada  Shell;  Aspects  of 
the  Body  in  Vertebratee and  Anthropoda,  illustrated.  A.  8.  Packard;  the  Northernmost  inhabitants  on 
the  Earth — an  Ethnographic  sketcn,  illustrated;  Opinions  upon  Clay,  Stones  and  Concretions;  The 
Oondylarthra,  Con.,,  illustrated.  B.  D.  Cope;  Editors'  Table;  Recent  Literature:  General  Notes— 
Geography  and  TraTels,  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Entomology,  Zoology,  Phy- 
siology, Pqrchology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy,  and  Histology;  Scit'ntiflc  News. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY  for  September.— Fully  up  to  its  usual  high  standsid— 
has  been  receired. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  September.— Contents :  In  War  Tim<»— XVII.,  XTIII,  8.  Weir 
Mitchell ;  MedlieTal  and  Modem  Punishment.  E.  P.  Erans ;  Silence,  Julia  C.  B.  Dorr ;  Old  Salem 
Shops,  Eleanor  Putnam ;  the  Anatomising  of  William  Shakespeare— tV.,  Richard  Grant  White ;  Un- 
der the  Maples.  Mary  Treat;  ^  Legend  of  InTerawe,  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming ;  The  Piping  Shepherd, 
Katharine  Pyle;  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Francis  Parkman ;  The  Lakes  of  Upper  Italy,  I ; 
The  Story  of  the  English  Magasines,  Charles  R.  Pascoe;  The  I>e«ip4»tism  of  Par^,  Herbert  Tuttle:  The 
Volcanic  Eruption  of  Krakatoa  ;  B.  W.  Sturdy ;  EHsabeth,  Luc^  Laroom ;  Not  Mute,  but  Inglorious, 

Julie  K.  Weth«>rill ;  To ,  Paul  H.  Hayne ;  A  Literary  Curiosity ;  Recent  Fiction ;  A  BibUograph- 

ical  Rarity ;  The  Contributors'  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY —Contents  for  September:  SclenUfic  Culture— Its  Spirit,  its 
Aim,  and  its  Methods  ;  The  Upper  Mlssonri  River  Sy»tem,  illustrated  ;  Aims  of  the  study  of  Anthre* 
potogy  ;  Where  and  How  we  Rememt>er. illustrated  ;  The  Astronomy  of  PrimitiTe  Peoples;  Sorghum 
ss  a  >ource  of  Sugar ;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery;  Hygiene  for  Smokers;  How  the  Dodder  became  a 
Parasite;  Sun  Kinks;  Natiunal  Health  and  Work ;  The  Morality  of  Happiness;  The  Problem  of  Pop- 
ulation; Protection agaiunt  Lightning,  I;  Chinese  Coroners'  Inquests;  Sketch  of  Prof.  J.  P.  L«dle, 
with  Portrait;  Correspondence;  Editor's  Table:  Meeting  of  the  American  Scientlflc  Association — 
The  British  Association — International  Science — the  GoUfge  Fetich  once  more — A  Correction;  Liter- 
ary Notices;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

THE  SKPTEMBBR  CENTURY.— In  its  contents  the  September  Century  aims  to  rival  the  August 
Midmimmer  Hollinay  Number  in  entertaining  summer  reading,  as  well  as  in  articles  of  unusual  tm- 

Krtance.  Pictorial ly,  it  is  also  of  a  popular  character.  In  the  frontispiece  Mrs.  Maiy  Hallock  Foots 
s  given  a  refined  interpretation  of  Pancba,  the  heroine  of  a  romantic  story  of  Monterey,  which  T.  A. 
Janvier  rontributes  to  the  nunibor.  The  other  short  story  of  the  number  is  a  humorous  dialect  stoiy 
of  Southern  life,  called  The  Brief  Embarrnssment  of  Mr.  Ivenran  Blount,  by  Richard  M.  Johnston, 
the  author  of  Duke^borough  Tali^.  Charles  G.  Leiand's  Legends  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians, 
with  illustraii'us  drawn  on  birch  bark  by  a  Qnadi  Indian,  has  the  interest  of  fiction  as  well  as  a  value 
to  stndMnts  of  iolk  lore.  Henry  James's  two  part  storv  A  New  England  Winter,  is  concluded,  and 
HJalmar  H.  B'>yesen's  longer  novelette.  A  Probl<*matic  Character,  is  continued.  Mr.  Gable's  novel, 
Dr  i^eryier,  approaches  the  conHusion,  which  will  be  printed  In  the  October  number  An  essay  of 
extraordinary  importance  to  political  eciencn  In  this  country  is  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlln's  analysis 
of  The  Foreign  Elements  In  our  PopulHtion,  with  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  foreign  chara^sr 
of  the  population  of  certain  sections  of  the  country  now  and  tn  the  near  (titure. 

The  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  for  September— Contents :  Lectures  on  Polytheism— Hindoo 
Mythology;  DHt«>s  in  the  Ancient  Hist' <ry  of  South  America;  Marvellous  Cures  at  Bpidanrus :  The 
Bill  Tribes  of  India ;  Ancient  Earthworks  in  Rf«k  County,  Wis.;  Emblematic  Mounds,  S  D.  rest; 
Correepondence ;  Editorial  Not^s;  Notes  on  Claaaical  Archaeology;  Notes  from  Oriental  Periodtcals; 
Book  Reviews;  New  Publications. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  R,  FARR,   Superintendent  Public   Instruction^   Editor, 


[TA«  JourtMZ  it  ««nt  to  tntry  ObtaUy  Superintendtnl  and  Ditlriot  CUrk,  and  mutt  be  ear^Uy 
pTMtrved  fry  them  at  jmblie  property  and  trantmittML  to  their  tuccettort  in  <iffic«.} 


State  Normal  School  of  Virginia. — ^The  Extra  Session  of  the 
Legislature  amended  the  section  of  the  law  establishing  the  above 
named  institution  so  as  to  remove  the  feature  that  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  and  thus  enabled  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  draw  the  $10,000  annuity  out  of  the  general  treasury  of  the 
State,  whence  it  should  have  been  at  first  taken,  instead  of  from  the 
school  fund,  as  the  original  bill  provided ;  for,  as  much  as  we  need 
Normal  schools,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  them  at  the  expense  of  our 
public  primary  schools,  and,  of  course,  if  the  $10,000  per  annum 
could  have  been  taken  from  the  free  school  fund,  as  the  original  act 
provided,  the  schools  would  have  been  ratably  shortened  that  much, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  precedent :  for,  of  course,  if  it  was  right  to 
take  $10,000,  it  was  equally  as  constitutional  to  take  $20,000,  $46,000 
or  even  $100,000.  We  think  our  public  free  school  system  has  es- 
caped a  great  peril  by  the  construction  put  upon  the  constitution  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  We  want  Normal  schools,  and  to  make  our 
system  of  public  schools  complete,  we  must  have  them  ;  but  we  want 
them  generously  supported  as  is  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
received  last  winter  $40,000 ;  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  which 
received  $30,000,  and  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
which  received  $20,000 — ^ail  out  of  the  public  treasury.  For,  cer- 
tainly, if  Virginia  can  afford — and  she  can — ^to  give  to  her  sons  a 
chance  to  prepare  for  the  learned  professions,  and  to  develop  the  arts 
of  war,  she  ought  to  be  able  to,  and  should  foster  the  institutions 
which  will  return  ten  fold  on  the  investment.  For  the  Normal  grad- 
uate, unlike  all  other  students,  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  is  required 
to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  free  schools,  thus  render- 
ing  to  the  Slate,  in  efficient  work,  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
benefits  bestowed.  We  are  not  discouraged ;  for,  whilst  the  amount 
given  by  the  last  Legislature  to  establish  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Farmville  is  meagre  and  totally  inadequate  to  the  work  in  hand, 
still  it  is  a  starts  and  if  the  school  succeeds,  as  we  feel  certain  it  will, 
popular  opinion  and  pressing  needs  will  induce  future  legislatures  to 
to  give  to  Normal  schools  the  support  they  merit.    The  Board  of 
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Trustees  met  a  short  time  ago  and  determined  to  open  the  school  for 
students  the  30th  of  October,  and  declared  its  intention  to  conduct 
the  same  in  strict  harmony  with  the  public  school  system  of  the  Stat© 
recognizing  it  as  an  integral  part  of  that  system  ;  and,  for  the  present' 
requested  County  and  City  Superintendents  to  recommend  suitable 
candidates  to  fill  up  the  quota  to  which  their  respective  jurisdictions 
may  be  entitled. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner  has  prepared  a  circular  for  general  informa- 
tion, setting  forth  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institution  and  the 
course  of  studies  determined  upon,  which,  in  connection  with  in- 
structions to  Superintendents,  we  have  issued  as  Circular  No.  383. 
and  caused  it  to  be  sent  to  all  school  officers  and  county  officiab* 
The  circular  is  printed  on  page  369  of  this  journal.  We  hope  that 
all  will  read  it  carefully,  and  that  each  and  every  one  will  assist  the 
Superintendents  in  forwarding  to  the  school  suitable  students.  Dr. 
Ruffner  has  secured  reduced  rates  for  all  who  may  attend  the  school 
over  the  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  and  S.  V.  R.  R.,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  which  candidates  who  are  recommended  by  the  Superin- 
tendents can  travel  on  the  said  roads  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile. 

We  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all,  especially  county  and 
city  Superintendents  and  other  school  officers,  the  great  importance 
of  acting  promptly  in  selecting  students.  The  matter  is  left  entirely 
to  Superintendents,  and  we  expect  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
trustees,  to  exert  themselves  to  select  as  students  the  very  brightest 
minds  in  their  sections ;  for,  of  course,  its  real  success  after  organiza- 
tion depends  upon  the  class  of  material  that  may  be  subjected  to  its 
discipline  and  drill. 

Remember  this  school  is  an  experiment  to  the  extent  of  being  new 
to  Virginia.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  as  honorable  as  they  are  old.  Hon.  W.  H.  RuflSier, 
the  principal,  has  a  national  reputation,  and  has  thrown  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work.  He  has  selected  as  his  first  assistant  a  lady 
who  has  spent  over  fifteen  years  in  the  leading  Normal  Schools  of  the 
country,  and  who  is  recognized  as  an  expert  in  her  particular  line 
The  other  assistants  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  meets  the  15th  of  October;  and  we  hazard  nothing  when  we 
say  that  every  member  of  the  corps  will  be  a  thorough  Normal 
School  instructor,  qualified  to  give  the  best  instructions  in  his 
or  her  department,  to  make  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
students,  realize  that  school  teaching  is  a  high  and  honorable  pro- 
fession.    Read  Dr.  Ruffiier*s  circular  carefully,  and  go  to  work  to 
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get  the  students  there  in  time.     Let  every  city  and  county  in  the 
State  be  represented. 

Peabody  Scholarships. — We  give  below  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  Peabody  scholarships  and  are  gratified  to  state 
that,  whilst  some  who  received  scholarships  did  not  stand  as  good  an 
examination  as  was  expected,  in  the  main  the  examinations  were  a 
great  improvement  over  those  of  the  preceding  years,  but  none  of 
them  were  perfect.  We  desire  to  urge  upon  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  Peabody  scholarships,  the 
importance  of  doing  their  duty,  and  first  we  desire  to  say,  without 
any  intention  of  being  rude  or  harsh,  that  we  hope  they  will  be 
AonesL 

Each  applicant  was  made  fully  aware  of  the  conditions  of  the  award 
of  these  scholarships  as  we  sent  to  all  the  circular  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  in  which  it  is  em- 
phatically stated  that  applicants  must  "  declare  their  intention  to  make 
teaching  a  profession  and  promise  to  teach  two  years  at  least  in  the 
public  schools." 

In  the  same  circular  is  embodied  the  circular  of  Professor  Eben  S. 
Steams,  the  president  of  the  college,  specifically  setting  forth  the  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  and  holding  the  scholarships,  among  which 
the  applicant  is  required  to  "declare  his  intention  to  make  teaching  a 
profession,  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  at  the  college  two  years,  if 
the  scholarship  is  continued  so  long,  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
all  its  requirements  in  study,  dbcipline,  &c.,  and  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  or  her  oztm  State,  at  least  two  years." 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  impress  upon  all  who  applied  for  ex- 
amination the  intention  of  a  Peabody  Scholarship.  It  is  not  to  educate 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  ministers,  nor  is  it  to  exclusively  fit  students  for  the 
duties  of  life,  but  purely  and  simply  to  educate  teachers,  and  any  one 
who  accepts  a  scholarship  enters  into  an  agreement  to  make  teaching 
a  profession  or  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  free  schools  of 
the  State  on  whose  account  the  scholarship  is  awarded. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time,  to  name  the  parties  we  refer  to, 
but  we  have  in  our  mind,  a  lady  who  competed  for,  and  obtained  a 
scholarship,  gave  the  required  pledge,  stood  high  as  a  student,  and 
perhaps  graduated  with  honors.  We  were  looking  forward  to  her  ad- 
vent as  a  teacher  in  our  public  schools  with  great  pleasure,  but  infor- 
mation came  to  us  much  to  our  surprise,  that  she  had  gone  to  Texas. 
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But  the  ladies  are  not  by  themselves  in  this  respect,  strong  men 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  have  satisfied  their  consciences  and 
have  not  fulfilled  their  agreements. 

There  is  no  time  fixed  when  this  requirement  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic school  shall  be  complied  with,  and  we  still  hope  that  these  recal- 
citrant Peabody  beneficiaries  may  yet  make  good  their  agreements. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  matter  here  in  order  that  the  present 
class  may  understand  that  we  do  not  consider  the  agreement  they 
enter  into  to  obtain  a  Peabody  Scholarship,  a  mereyi?rw,  but  a  solemn 
obligation,  more  binding  than  usually  entered  into,  because  by 
failure  to  keep  it  the  party  not  only  deprives  the  State  of  one  of  its 
means  of  obtaining  trained  teachers,  but  prevents  those  who  would 
be  teachers  from  securing  the  benefits  of  a  professional  education. 

We  shall  watch  the  Virginia  students  this  year  with  more  than 
usual  interest,  and  trust  that  each  one  of  them  may  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  State. 

At  the  Wytheville  examination,  conducted  by  Professor  W.  B. 
McGilvray,  the  following  were  awarded  scholarships  : 

W.  D.  Payne,  of  Giles  county. 

Miss  J.  Phandora  Simpson,  of  Montgomery  county. 

Brownlow  Light,  of  Floyd  county. 

At  the  Harrisonburg  examination,  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Funkhouser,  the  following  were  awarded  scholarships: 

C.  G.  Maphis,  of  Shenandoah  county. 

Miss  Helen  Malcolm,  of  Fauquier  county. 

Miss  Nina  Chandler,  of  Alexandria. 

T.  H.  Campbell,  of  Essex. 

An  examination  was  held  at  Lynchburg,  conducted  by  E.  C. 
Glass,  acting  Superintendent  Schools,  and  R.  A.  Hamlett,  Superin- 
tendent Campbell  county,  and  Miss  Minnie  L.  Tanner  was  awarded 
a  scholarship. 

It  will  be  seen  that  eight  scholarships  in  all  have  thus  for  been 
awarded,  as  follows,  given  in  the  order  of  their  standing: 

1.  Miss  Minnie  L.  Tanner. 

2.  Charles  G.  Maphis. 

3.  Miss  Helen  Malcolm. 

4.  Miss  Nina  Chandler. 

5.  W.  D.  Payne. 

6.  T.  H.  Campbell. 
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7.  Miss  J.  Phandora  Simpson. 

8.  Brownlow  Light 

There  are  two  vacancies,  which  we  hope  to  fill  from  a  special  ex- 
amination which  has  been  directed  to  be  held  at  Marion  on  October 
4th. 

First  Virginia  Reading  Association. — Several  months  ago 
Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  who  has  given 
much  study  to  pedagogics  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, called  attention  in  this  journal  to  the  importance  of  organizing 
in  Virginia  a  Teachers'  Reading  Association.  At  his  request  we  un- 
dertook the  initiatory  work,  and  at  all  our  Institutes  last  summer 
urged  upon  the  teachers  the  great  importance  of  forming  these  asso- 
ciations, and  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  committees  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  up  the  organizations.  The  Association  formed  at 
Wytheville  adopted  the  title  which  heads  this  article,  and  very  justiy 
and  appropriately  elected  Professor  Painter  as  its  president,  who 
gives,  in  the  circular  appended,  the  names  of  the  officers  and  states 
the  purposes  of  the  Association.  We  trust  it  will  require  no  urging 
to  induce  every  teacher  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Association  to 
become  a  member.  Remember  it  means  business  :  every  member  is 
expected  to  study  the  course  prescribed,  and  to  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subjects  therein  presented.  The  course  will  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects  which 
are  intended  to  give  the  teacher  reliable  knowledge  of  the  profession 
he  is  following. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  school  literature  by  a 
large  majority  of  our  teachers,  who  seem  very  willing  to  live  up  to 
the  theory  that  "teachers  are  bom,"  and  do  not  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  retain,  much  less  to  improve  their  talent  The  formation  of 
reading  associations  is  a  prime  necessity  ;  many  teachers  would  read 
works  on  their  profession,  but  do  not  know  how  or  where  to  obtain 
them.  Other  again  do  not  know  what  books  are  desirable,  and 
there  are  some  who  do  not  read,  because  they  cannot  see  any  imme- 
diate results.  Now  these  associations  will  meet  all  such  cases  : 
First,  a  uniform  course  of  reading  is  prescribed — this  concentrates 
effort ;  second,  the  books  are  selected,  which  prevents  confusion ; 
third,  arrangements  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  associations  so 
that  the  books  prescribed  can  be  readily  obtained  at  greatly  reduced 
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rates  ;  fourth,  by  the  periodical  examination  questions  sent  out  by 
the  secretary,  the  minds  of  the  readers  are  refreshed  and  all  can  see 
immediate  results.  We  would  urge  upon  school  officers,  and  espe- 
cially Superintendents,  to  become  active  members  of  these  associa- 
tions ;  for,  it  is  just  as  important  for  them  to  keep  thoroughly  posted 
on  all  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  as  it  is  for  the  teacher. 

We  hope  that  all  will  read  President  Painter's  circular  and  go  to 
work  to  build  up  the  Association.  Remember  sympathy  is  good  but 
help  is  better.     Send  in  your  name  with  the  fee  as  he  suggests. 

We  have  not  heard  from  the  Harrisonburg  Association  further  than 
to  learn  that  one  was  organized.  Professor  Painter,  in  his  circular, 
seems  desirous  not  to  encroach  upon  its  territory,  which  is  well,  but 
still  we  presume  a  teacher  can  belong  to  either  or  both,  if  desired, 
whether  residing  in  or  out  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Circular  of  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter. — On  the  12th 
of  August,  1884,  at  the  Normal  Institute  held  in  Wytheville,  a 
Teachers*  Reading  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing a  course  of  professional  reading.  The  following  officers  were 
elected: 

President — Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College,  Salem, 
Va. 

First  Vice-President— Rev.  J.  B.  Greever,  Rural  Male  and  Female 
Seminary,  Rural  Retreat,  Va. 

Second  Vice-President — Superintendent  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Marion, 
Va. 

Secretary — Mr.  Robert  Snavely,  Wytheville,  Va. 

Treasurer — Superintendent  M.  D.  Obenshain,  Blue  Ridge,  Va. 

The  basis  of  organization  is  as  follows: 

1.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  First  Virginia  Teachers' 
Reading  Association. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading. 

3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

4.  All  white  persons  in  Virginia  engaged  in  educational  work  may 
become  members  of  this  Association  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
enroll  their  names  and  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee. 

5.  The  annual  fee  shall  be  fifty  cents. 
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6.  The  course  of  reading  shall  extend  through  two  years,  and  con- 
sist of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects. 

7.  The  course  of  reading  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  of 
three,  to  be  elected  biennially. 

8.  Examination  questions  in  the  books  read  shall  be  sent  semi- 
annually to  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  answered  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  standing 
of  each  member  as  determined  by  the  officers. 

9.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  officers  shall  award  a 
certificate  to  each  member  who  has  maintained  throughout  a  credit- 
able standing. 

ID.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  more  extended  course  of 
reading  may  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 
The  committee  on  course  of  reading  is  as  follows  : 

Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  L.L.  D.,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund. 

Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray. 

The  teachers  within  the  territory  of  this  Association  (Southside 
and  Southwestern  Virginia),  are  cordially  solicited  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  organization.  The  course  of  reading  which  will  embrace 
not  less  than  four  volumes  annually,  will  be  commenced  the  ist  of 
November. 

By  special  arrangement  with  publishers,  the  books  of  the  course 
will  be  furnished  at  about  one-half  the  retail  price.  The  advantages 
of  the  Association  are  obvious.  Through  standard  educational  litera- 
ture supplied  at  small  cost,  the  members  will  be  made  to  feel  a  new 
interest  in  their  calling :  they  will  be  made  more  efficient  in  their 
work  by  the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  and  they  will  be  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  rank  as  teachers  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  their  vocation. 

Send  the  annual  fee  at  once  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Suavely, 
Wy  theville,  Va. ,  who  will  forward  the  course  of  reading  for  the  com- 
ing year,  with  directions  for  procuring  books. 

F.  V.  N.  Painter,  PresidenL 

State  Normal  School  at  Farmville. — Superintendents  will 
please  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure  suitable  students  to 
represent  their  respective  jurisdictions  in  this  institution.    All  neces- 
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sary  papers  have  been  sent,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  delay. 
Examine  Form  386  and  its  supplement,  387,  closely.  Read  the  cap- 
tion to  the  supplement,  and  be  governed  by  its  requirements.  Enter 
upon  Form  386  the  names  of  every  applicant  examined,  and  fill  up 
each  column  of  information  in  regard  to  said  candidates  in  full. 

You  must  examine  all  who  apply,  and  if  one  sheet  is  not  sufficient 
to  hold  the  names,  use  more,  and  be  careful  to  report  all  you  exam- 
ine to  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffiier,  principal,  as  directed  by  the  forms  and 
circulars.  In  your  examination  be  governed  by  Circular  385.  If 
you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  find  a  student,  still  make  your 
report  on  form  386,  as  required  by  Circular  No.  388.  We  want  a 
report  from  every  county  and  city,  and  it  is  just  as  important  for 
those  to  report  who  do  not  send  students  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  school  as  it  is  for  those  who  do. 

Wanted. — Mrs.  E.  F.  Riggs,  **who  for  the  past  six  years  has 
been  teaching  as  principal  of  graded  schools  in  Maryland,''  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  a  position  in  this  State.  Her  certificate  as  teacher 
in  the  above  State,  which  we  have  examined,  shows  that  she  passed 
a  No.  I  examination.     Her  address  is  Vienna,  Fairfax  county,  Va. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. — This  Institution 
opened  the  15th  instant  with  a  very  feir  enrolment  of  students.  Pro- 
fessor James  Storum,  with  the  same  assistants  as  last  year,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Normal  department. 

The  Collegiate  department  proper  has  not  been  organized,  but  as 
soon  as  needed  it  will  be.  This  Institution  affords  a  remarkable  op- 
portunity to  the  young  colored  people  of  the  State  to  obtain  a  first- 
class  education  at  very  small  expense. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  the  State  who  expect  to  wake 
teaching  a  profession ;  all  other  expenses  need  not  exceed  seven  dol- 
lars per  month. 

It  is  hoped  that  Superintendents  and  trustees  will  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  colored  people  and  use  their  influence  to  in- 
duce students  to  attend.  The  work  done  by  this  Institution  last  year 
was  very  creditable,  and  many  of  those  who  attended  are  now  em- 
ployed as  public  school  teachers  and  are  doing  work  in  the  schools. 
As  we  all  recognize  the  great  need  of  more  good  colored  teachers  in 
our  colored  schools,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Superintendents  to  see  that 
their  counties  are  well  represented. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(OoDttmied  from  p«g«  800.) 


45.  To  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools 
whenever  required,  in  cases  pending  or  to  come  before  himself  or  before  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  or  before  the  Board  of  Education;  and  also  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  district  school  trustees  when  called  upon  so  to  do. 

46.  To  keep  in  a  bound  volume  a  record  of  his  own  official  acts,  and  to  file 
methodically  all  official  papers. 

47.  To  require  from  clerks  of  boards  of  district  school  trustees  detailed  reports 
annually,  and  oftener,  if  necessary,  of  the  statistics  touching  the  public  free  schools 
of  their  respective  districts,  as  the  said  county  superintendent  shall  prescribe. 

48.  To  observe  such  directions  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  to  make  special  reports  to  that  officer 
whenever  required,  and  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  September,  annually,  to  make 
to  him  a  report  for  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  preceding,  in  such 
form  and  containing  all  such  particulars  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  called  for;  and 
until  such  annual  report  shall  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  the  county  superintendent  shall  not  draw  his  last  instalment  of 
pay  from  the  State  treasury.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  said  annual  report,  unless  the 
Superintent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  direct  otherwise,  shall  be  furnished  to  every 
newspaper  published  in  the  county. 

DISTRICT  SCH(X)L  TRUSTEES  APPOINTED  BY  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL 

COMMISSIONERS. 

49.  The  general  assembly  shall,  during  the  sessions  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
cighty-three-four,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  proceed  to  elect  three  citizens  of 
each  county  in  this  commonwealth,  to  be  known  as  the  county  board  of  school  com- 
missioners, the  members  of  said  board  to  go  into  office  on  the  first  day  of  April  suc- 
ceeding their  election,  having  first  taken  and  subscribed  the  usual  oath  of  office,  and 
to  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  and  qualified. 

50.  The  said  board  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman  and  another  secretary; 
and  any  two  shall  constitue  a ,  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business :  and  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  any  of  the  said  county  school  electoral  boards,  during  the  recess 
of  the  legislature,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  may  occur ;  said  appointee  to  hold  office  until 
thirty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 

51.  The  general  assembly  may  elect  said  county  school  electoral  boards  in  a  joint 
resolution  for  that  purpose,  embracing  all  the  counties  of  the  commonwealth. 

52.  All  vacancies  existing  or  occurring  in  district  boards  of  school  trustees  shall  be 
filled  by  said  county  school  electoral  boards :  provided  that  no  person  who  is  unable 
to  read  and  write  shall  be  appointed  a  school  trustee :  and  provided  further,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  authority  or  power  to  said  electoral 
board  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  appointment,  as  heretofore,  of  school  trustees 
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by  municipal  councils,  or  to  disturb  in  any  way  the  present  law  bearing  on  the  action 
of  said  municipal  councils  in  the  premises. 

53.  The  said  school  trustee  electoral  boards  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty,  to  delare  vacant  and  to  proceed  to  fill  the  office  of  trustee  in  their  respective 
counties  who  fails  to  qualify  and  to  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  his  official  oath, 
in  the  usual  form,  within  thirty  days  after  he  has  been  notified  of  his  appointment; 
which  notification  shall  be  promptly  given  by  the  clerk.  The  board  shall  also  vacate 
the  office  of  any  and  every  trustee  who  fails  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  ac- 
cording to  law. 

54.  Any  member  of  said  board  may  call  a  meeting  by  notifying  the  other  two. 
All  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  in  a  bound  volume ;  and  such  record-book  and 
stationery  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  county-school  fund :  pro- 
vided the  cost  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  in  any  one  year.  It  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said  board  to  furnish  the  board  of  education  with  a 
list  of  school  trustees  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for. 

55.  The  clerk  shall  convene  the  said  electoral  board  promptly  when  unexpected 
vacancies  occur,  and  also  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  expiration  of  regular  terms 
of  office,  so  that  district  boards  may  be  kept  full  and  no  members  be  left  to  hold  over 
unnecessarily. 

56.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  .hereby  repealed. 

Who  eligible  as  district  school  trustees;  their  exemptums ;  Boards^  how  organised* 

57.  No  supervisor  or  county  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  or  be  allowed  to  act  as  dis- 
trict school  trustee. 

58.  Every  school  trustee  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  be  a  resident  of  the 
school  district  for  which  he  is  appointed ;  and  if  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  resident 
thereof  his  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  a  successor  shall  be  appointed. 

59.  Every  school  trustee  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  juries,  and  from  militit 
service  in  time  of  peace. 

60.  Each  board  of  school  trustees  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  at  the  call  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  two  members  constituting  a  quorum ;  and  at  this 
meeting,  one  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  chairman  and  another  clerk. 

Duties  of  the  board  of  trustees  ;  estimate  of  funds  for  the  scholastic  year ;  care  aui 
control  of  school  property ;  annual  report;  visitation  of  schools. 

61 .  The  duties  of  boards  of  school  trustees  shall  be  in  general  as  follows,  subjec 
o  be  defined  more  particularly  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  in  other  parts  of  this 
act,  to  wit : 

62.  To  explain  and  enforce  the  school  laws  and  regulations,  and  themselves  to 
observe  the  same. 

63.  To  employ  teachers,  and  to  dismiss  them  when  delinquent,  inefficient,  or  in 
any  wise  unworthy  of  the  position. 

64.  To  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils  when  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools 
make  it  necessary. 

65.  To  decide  what  children,  wishing  to  enter  the  schools  of  the  district,  are  en- 
titled, by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  receive  text-books 
free  of  charge,  and  to  provide  for  supplying  them  accordingly. 
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66.  To  see  that  the  census  of  children,  required  bj  section  twenty-eight  of  this 
act,  is  taken  in  the  proper  time  and  in  proper  manner. 

67.  To  hold  regular  meetings  at  fixed  periods,  to  be  prescribed  bj  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  special  meetings,  when  called  by  the  chairman  or  by  any  two 
members. 

68.  To  call  meetings  of  the  people  of  the  district  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the 
school  interests  thereof,  at  which  meetings  the  chairman  or  some  other  member  of 
the  board  shall  preside,  if  present. 

69.  Within  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the  15th  day 
of  November*  in  each  year,  to  pre(>are  and  return  to  the  president  of  the  county 
school  board,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  said  board  at  its  earliest  meeting,  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  needed  in  the  district  during  the  next  scho- 
lastic year,  for  providing  school-houses,  school  books  for  indigent  children,  and 
other  school  appliances,  and  necessary,  proper  and  lawful  expenses. 

70.  To  take  care  of,  manage  and  control  the  school  property  of  the  district. 

71.  To  report  on  any  special  matter  when  required  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  to  report  to  him  annually,  on  or  before  August  15th,  down  to  the 
first  day  of  that  month,  un  all  subjects  indicated  in  the  blank  forms  supplied  for  the 
purpose,  and  until  that  report  shall  be  delivered,  the  clerk  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
draw  his  last  instalment  of  pay  for  his  services. 

72.  To  visit  the  public  free  schools  within  the  dbtrict  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
take  care  that  they  9xc  conducted  according  to  law,  and  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

Of  school  districts;  to  be  numbered  and  incorporated;  corporate  powers;  boun- 
daries; separate  districts  in  town;  trustees  for  towns ;  how  appointed, 

73.  School  districts  shall  be  numbered,  or  named,  in  the  several  townships,  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  shall  be  duly  reported  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  recorded  in  his  office  and  also  in  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court. 

74.  Each  district  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  be  designated  as  school 
district  No.  ,  in  magisterial  district,  in  the  county  of  ,  by  which 
name  it  may  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and  take,  hold,  and 
convey  property. 

75.  The  districts  shall  correspond  in  boundaries  with  the  magisterial  districts,  ex- 
cept where  modified  in  the  creation  of  sub-districts  as  provided  for  in  section  77  of 
this  compilation ;  and  excepting  further  that  incorporated  towns  of  more  than  five 
hundred  and  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  if  the  council  of  such  town 
so  elect,  constitute  a  separate  school  district ;  and  such  council  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  three  school  trustees,  to  serve  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively ;  and 
annually  thereafter  it  shall  appoint  a  school  trustee  for  said  district,  to  serve  for 
three  years. 


»ThI«  i*  inconriitent  with  the  object  of  section  74,  page  236,  Acts  187fr-77,  which  requires  the 
coanty  school  board  to  act  lu  this  matter  before  •*  the  first  Wednesday  in  November."  The  district 
boards  should  therefore  see  that  their  estimates  are  returned  to  the  president  of  the  county  school 
board  before  the  meeting  of  the  county  board. 
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SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  AUTHORIZED  TO  BORROW  MONEY. 
County  treasurer  to  reserve  from  township  levy  amount  to  pay  loan, 

y6.  The  school  trustees  of  any  township  that  has  levied  a  tax  for  putting  public 
schools  into  operation  may  borrow  an  amount  of  money  not  exceeding  fifty  per 
centum  of  such  levy,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  that  allowed  by  law,  and  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

77.  Any  board  of  school  trustees  who  shall  borrow  money  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer  of  their  county  of  the  amount  of  such  loan, 
when  due,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  and  such  treasurer  shall  reserve  from  such  town- 
ship levy  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  such  loan  and  pay  the  same  when  due. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
To  take  school  census  every  Jive  years;  to  keep  a  record  of  his  official  acts;  his  pay, 

78.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  school  board,  during  the  month 
of  June  or  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- five,  and  every  five  years  thereafter, 
to  take  a  census  of  all  persons  residing  within  the  school  district  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  to  gather  statistics  relating  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  the  district,  according  to  forms  furnished  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  lists  thus  prepared  shall  be  submitted  for  careful  revision 
to  the  district  school  board,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  completion,  and  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen.  They  shall  also  be  submitted,  along 
with  the  other  papers  of  the  district,  to  the  county  board,  at  its  annual  meeting,  and 
shall  be  immediately  thereafter  delivered  to  the  county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  For  this  service  the  clerk  shall  receive  out  of  the  district  school  funds  a 
compensation  therefor,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hundred  for  the  children  listed 
by  him,  subject  to  abatement  or  fine  by  the  district  board  on  the  discovery  before  or 
after  the  settlement  of  the  account  of  errors  or  omissions  in  the  list,  as  provided  in 
section  forty  of  this  act.  All  errors  in  the  list  shall  be  rectified  by  the  clerk  without 
extra  compensation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  exercise 
special  care  in  securing  a  prompt  and  accurate  discharge  of  this  duty  by  the  district 
clerks.  The  duty  of  taking  the  census  of  the  school  population  shall  be  discharged 
by  no  other  person. 

79.  The  clerk  shall  keep  in  a  bound  volume  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board, 
and  in  another  book  a  cash  account  and  a  record  of  his  own  official  acts,  and  shall 
keep  on  file  vouchers,  contracts,  and  other  official  papers ;  all  of  which  shall  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  of  every  citisen  of  the 
district,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  periodical  examinations  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

80.  The  clerk  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  school 
business  of  the  district  as  may  be  required  of  him,  and  for  his  services  he  may  be 
allowed,  out  of  the  district  funds,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  of 
service  rendered :  provided,  that  the  whole  amount  received  by  him  for  any  one  year 
shall  not  be  greater  than  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  each  public  free  school  can- 
ducted  according  to  law  in  his  district  within  that  year. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILW4YI 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
19*  I^EXIN GTON ,  CINCINNATI  AND  I.01JISTII.I.1:,  -^ti 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

-TO- 

LOTJISVILLE    A.IVI>    CI3VCIIVNA.XI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTllle,  Hemphls  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CITY,  etq 
HATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  A8  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 

Before  selecting  yoar  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST*  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME.  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AlDSr:r',r»:S 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $1 ;  half  set  60c  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.     Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fink  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
(411) 
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-MB  THOMAS  XANB  &  CO.,      J^ 

^B^^  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  ^m 

^ffd  in  the  World  of  -^^ 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 


IJ    OJ^    -  ^  ^ 


^    cd    p    c    c/)  Q.   Om  O 


^    nJ    p    CcrtCL,    aO 

c  rT'-P  a.  o  ^  p 
'U  §  ^PhOIz;  § 


Jl 


McSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

MaDufactare  those  celebrated  Bells 
and  Chlmeii  for  fltehools.  Col- 
lege*, As.  Prioes  and  catalogaet 
Bent  free.    Address 

H.  MoShank  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


nsrE"W"  ca-EOOi^^iFiiiES. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  lUnBtrft- 
tions.    Antheniic,  ezcellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introdaction :  Elementary,  54  cents ;  Revised  Uanudl, 
$1.28 ;  Phytical,  $1.60.    Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  Easy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Profeason 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

1J]!VI¥£R8ITT  P1JBI.ISHINO  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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^*  It  is  of  inesHmable  value  " — Boston  Globe, 

VOL.  VII.]  [1884, 

ASIKBICAIV  COIiliEex:  DIRECTOBir 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    YEAR-BOOK. 

Published  quarterly  at  91.00  per  annum. 

Xach  Volnm*  contains  descrlpdons  of  all  the  CoUegei,  Female,  Seminariei,  AoademiM ;  Normal, 
Oommeroial,  Sdentiflc,  Law,  Theological,  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaoentical  Schools  in  the  United 
States  (over  3,000  institntions).  Also  lista  of  State,  City  and  Conoty  Superintendents;  Synopsis  of  the 
School  System  of  each  State  and  Territory;  the  latest  Educational  Statistics  for  the  whole  world;  pro- 
ceedings of  Bdncatfonal  and  Scientiflo  Binlies;  Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Bminent  Sdentisti  and 
Educators,  and  a  great  fund  of  other  valuable  information. 

The  best  Hahd-Book  in  the  world  for  selecting  a  good  school  to  patronise,  or  for  getttng  educa- 
tional informaUon  of  any  kind.  0.  H.  EVANS  k  00.,  Publishers, 

706  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO, 

MANurAOTuasBS  or  thk  Cilibbatbd 

"New  Paragon"  School  Desks, 

Recitation  Seats,  Hall  and  Office  Furniture,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Challenge  Liquid  Slating,  Slate  Blackboards,  and  a 

FULL  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

222  Market  Street,     -     Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SAUDEB.  SNAVBL7  &  PEABD,  Mmgen. 


Mil  nfl  1 11  (mailed),  $1  per  dos.     Acme  dongs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  siie  and  price. 
yk  ■  ,1(1  II,  Acme  Songs.  Rudimental;  Key  of  C,  same  sixe  and  price.    Acme  Song     ~ 
I  ■  I  J  11  ■'J  Intemational  Sundi^-School  Lessons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  ea 
•'>•■-  ^^<LWmmi  S2  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.,  26  for  fl  (mailed).    Acme  Songs  for  Deooratioi] 
a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  ots.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  pages,  6  cts. 


I  Songs  for  Schools  and  Families  j[Words  and^  Music),  64  pages,  90  choice  songs,  10  cts. 

'cme  I 

Dtemi 

2  pag< 

_^ ^ ,  82  pages,  i ._, 

for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Poughkeepsie.       Address, 


J.  C.  O.  REDINQTON, 

2«7  Broadway,  N.  T. 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  "Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  "Modem  Home  and 
School."    Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  InD. 


LOEILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rose  Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 


E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  Ut*  ■eml-monthly  Joornal  tor  Teaohen.  Oot  of  the  nnuU  rati.  An  vMrtij  new  thing  is 
edncfttioul  JoarDallaai.    Premium  and  club  offen  aoparalleled.    Send  for  free  eample. 

"THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Jonmal  of  carrent  events  for  school  nse  ■  clean,  ftill,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  best  apper«rade  snpplementary  reading  in  the  market  Ten  trial  copies  for  tan  ceota 
Save  your  postal  cards.    Toll  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different. 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Foar  grades.  Ist,  2d,  8d  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  nniqae  devices  for  training  children  to  be 
**  wide  awake  "  when  they  read.  Real  "  monotony -killers"  and  "  eye-openers."  The  children  eii^oy 
them.    No  free  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  yon  wish. 

Address,  £.  0.  TAILS,  Oak  Park.  Chicago,  m. 

Please  tell  In  what  Jonmal  yon  saw  this. 

IT    ST^IsTIDS    -A.T    THE    HIE.A  T). 


THE  LiaHT-BUNNM 

DOMESTIC ! 


(414) 


This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beantifnl.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
CoDstraction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  **  Domestic "  are  specialtieB. 
No    other    machine    has   them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,   without 
qnesUon,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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O*  Kentaokj  Imvc^rRilj,  Lexington,  Ky, 
Itvdanta  ean  begin  maw  w*^!|t'4*»  in  iht  T«f .  Ho  vgcwtlWc 
rim*  to  Mmplete  the  FuLl   Dipit^mj^  Bii«irt«i«  Cntar**  i»in«ut  10 

"  InAfluSly, —    ~  ■ 


_  _    .      I  reeeived.    fi,0O0  fuc=«Mrkil  rti4q*[p*.    lVit  500 

^ptls  last  jear  fkwm  l&  ut  ii  r^n  DrB^t^c,  rrcim  'li  f>iAtei.    [n- 


&«MurAin  a 


SMolal  eooraei  tor  Tefccbepi  mud  -     ■     - 
Diiploma  pracatod  tolu  fr»dQ,tto<i. 


iflhepi  mud    EluilD««>  M™.       I'l.i^r-^ity 

._.    Tblj  hni^fciitifii]  BltF  I*  rjp{ed 

br  lt«  healthftilneat  and  iMrii^tt.  ft&d  Si  an  \c*tlitif,  kti:  r cul^ 

kadrcwiUPr«dd«iit.l%IJ.UOF  "   " '"   ' 


[.UOB  It.  HM 1 T 11,  L«i^laD,  Kg, 


PATENTS 

MTTNN  ft  CO.,  of  the  SciBHiTiPio  AMERICAN,  oon- 
tlnae  to  act  oa  Solicitors  for  Patents,  Cuvetitji,  Trade 
Marks,  Copyriirlits.  for  tlie  Dnlled  8tat«H».  Canada, 
England.  France,  Germanr,  etc.  Hand  Boole  about 
Patents  sent  free.  ThlrtT-scven  years*  experience. 
^  Patents  obtained  throiurh  MUNN  &  CO.  are  noticed 
mthe  SoiBNTirio  American,  tlie  largest,  best,  and 
feDOst  widely  circulated  solentiflc  paper.  |id.20  a  year. 
Weekly.  Bplendid  engravings  and  Interoatlng  in- 
formation. 6pecimen  copy  of  the  Helen  1 1  lie  A  meiv 
lean  sent  free.  Addreits  MUNN  ft  CO.,  Bcientifio 
▲MSRIOAN  Offloe,  2U1  Broadway.  New  York. 


FiJMouTalld'oEcrsTvE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Sy  OAPT.  KINO.  U.  S.  A.    HISTORY  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.    Shows  how  Natlona  have  beea  msdo  or 


By  O. 

ieatroyed  in  a  day.— How  Fame  or  Diaaster  has  turned  on  a  single  Ooncest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Young. —SaTea 

Tima.  jUds  th*  A/imory.—Qire§  Pleasure  and  Instruction,    M4.p1  and  Fine  Illnatrations.      Ageata  Wanted  Brerrwheiw. 

Cy  Write  at  — ee  for  full  deecription  and   terma.     Addre—  J.  O.  MgCPRDY  A  cfo.,  PhUadelphUi,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP05ITION-I87S. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Xstablishad  in  1887. 

Superior  Belle  of  Oroper  and  21ln.  monatod 

with  the  beet  JSoMnir  Jxiongtaye.  fbr  CAiireJbee. 

SctMtM,  Farm*,  Faetoriet,  Cmtrt-kotuM,  /Vre 

Alamu,  TVmmt  ClodtM,  eie.  FuUy  WarranUd. 

lUaetrated  Cetalogne  sent  Free. 
Vahdijvbm  4  Tirr,  102  £.  SidSu,  Cineinaatl. 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Bbloit,  Wis.,  July  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau: 

Last  April,  being  then  in  charge  of  a  large  public  school,  bat  desiring  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  with  your  Bureau. 
Durins  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FISKE. 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application -form  and  Circular,  addresa. 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


Address 

(416) 


WM.  F.  FOX,  Edilor, 

No,  s^g  W,  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Fa, 
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THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

Wa  Me  in  this  Beriet  the  begin  Ding  of  a  better  and  brighter  d«7  for  the  neding  ■!•«.— i\r.  F. 
iSbAooZ  JimimaZ. 

Popular  Series  of  Readers 

Complete  in  Sisc  Books.    Bound  in  Clothe 

Teachers  prefer  the  Popular  Series  of  Readers  because  they  are  in  btnnooj 
with  the  progressive  educationsd  sentiment  of  the  times,  and  for  their 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES,  SCRIPT  EXERCISES, 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE,  EASY  GRADATION, 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS,  MODERN  METHODS, 

USEFUL  INFORMATION,  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION. 

The  Series  is  approved  by  leading  educators  and  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  

Lippincott's  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips.     Profusely  illustrated. 

I  I  By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips,  authors  of  *<  Astrono- 
my/' etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  A  Key  to  this  work  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 

LESsoisrs  nsr  oiiEiMiisTii^sr. 

By  Professor  William  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Translator  of  WaiU's 
"  Chemistry."     Fully  illustrated. 

oo:M:i>itEiiE3srsi^^E  -a^it-a^to^^tt, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE.     By  Professor  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  S., 
M.  D.     With  140  illustrations. 

All  are  bound  uniform  in  style,    l2mo,    Half  ro&n,  oloth  9ideB» 


WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

t,"  ^'Comprehensive,"  "UNABRIDGED) 
"Aoademlo,"  QUARTO/'     \i 

School,"        *' Octavo,"  and  j 


„vn     (The  "Pocket,"  ^'Comprehensive,"  "UNABRIDGED) 

iraiONS.  1      "P»'*'n«»'y!"   .      "./^««d«n?*oy'     ..     QUARTO/'     J  AH 


Standard  Works  of  Reference,  Essential  in  Every  School. 

LIPPINCOrrS  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

LIPPINCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA,     to  VOLS., 

WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school  officers 
regarding  any  changes  contemplated  in  their  text  books.     Descriptive  catalogues, 
containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  applicadoD. 
Address  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(416) 
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ECLECTIC  SYSTEM 

—OF— 

illDOSTRIIl,  FREMIliD  IND 

PtnSPECM  DRIVIIIG. 

By  CHRISTINA  SULLIVAN, 

Teaoher  of  Drawing  in  the  Ginoinnati  Publio  Sohao/e, 


A  Rq^tional  and  Econotmcal  System^  Based  an  Sound  and 
Practical  Principles  of  Teaching. 

The  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OP  DRAWING  has  been  prepared  with  re^ 
ference  to  sound '  principles  of  teaching,  difficulties  of  manual  execution  and  logical 
order  of  principles. 

The  ^rstem  is  based  on  knowledge  acquired  by  practical  experience  in  the  class- 
room with  pupils  of  every  grade. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  a  practical  and  interesting  manner. 

For  proper  inBtniction  in  the  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing,  a  special 
teacher  of  Drawing,  though  desirable,  is  not  necessary.  The  rational  plan 
and  lucid  explanation  make  it  possible  for  the  regular  teacher  to  understand  it  and 
teach  it  effectively. 

Any  competent  Teacher  can  teach  this  system^ 
Book  I. — Twenty  Pages. — First  School  Year.     Location  of  Points,  Connection  of 
Points  by  Vertical,  Horizontal  and  Oblique  Lines,  Division  of  Lines  into  two  equal 
ParU.     IOC.. 

Book  XL — Twenty  Pages. — Second  School  Year.  Location  of  Points  and 
Division  of  Lines  into  two  equal  Parts.     First  Lessons  in  Tinting  with  Lines.     loc. 

Book  TIL— Twenty  Pages.— Third  Scho<^  Year.  Further  Practice  ^n  the  Di- 
visions given  In  Book  II.    ^irst  Lessons  in  Curved  Lines.     loc. 

Book  IV. — Twenty  Pages. — Fourth  School  Year.  Compound  Curves.  Leaf 
Form 'Conventionalized.     15c. 

Book  V. — Twenty-four  Pages. — Fifth  School  Year.  Freehand  'Construction  of 
the  Octagon  and  Hexagon.    Use  of  Flower  and  Leaf  Forms.     15c. 

Book  VI. — Twenty-four  Pages. — Sixth  School  Year.  Exercises  in  Original  De- 
signs for  Surface  Decoration.  First  Lessons  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  First  Lessons 
in  Perspective.     17c. 

Book  VIL— Twenty-four  Pages. — Seventh  School  Ye^r.  Exercises  in  Design, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Perspective  continued.  First  Lessons  in  Drawing  from 
the  Object.     17c. 

Book  VIII. — Twenty-four  Pages. — Eighth  School  Year.  Exercises  in  Design, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Perspective  and  Object  Drawing  continued.  Selections  from 
the  Grammar  of  Ornament  of  Designs  for  Surface  Decoration.     17c. 

Book  IX.— Twenty-four  Pages.^Ninth  School  Year. — Exercises  In  Design, 
Mechanical  Drawings  Perspective  and  Object  Drawing  continued.  Historic  Orna- 
ment.    17c. 

Complete  sample  set,  I1.25, 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Cincinnati  and  New  York, 
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NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 

"NEW  NATIONAL  SERIES." 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

These  liooks  are  not  qtily  the  uaost  beautiful  School  Readers  ever  issued,  but 
they  are  also  unequalled  in  character  and  arrangement  of  the  lessons.  An  examina- 
tion will  fully  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  claim. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMmOS. 

This  series  presents  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  maximum  of  practice.  It  adopts 
the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  language  is  clear  and  exact.  >  TbeJBIementary 
and  the  Practical  (first  part  of  the  National)  constitute  the  abridged  course  for  common 
.schools,  and  the  Elementary  and  National  the  complete  course  for  graded  schools, 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S,  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text  books  ever  issued.     In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  now  more  largely  used  than  all  competing  Histories  combined.     It  is 
_the  standard  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  more  than  a 
l^usand  other  leading  Western  cities  and  towns. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  GENERAL  HJSTORY, 

Comprising  Ancient,  Mediseval,  and  Modern  Peoples.     For  the  conveoicmce  of  teach- 
ers who  may  wish  it,  the  Ancient  and  Modern  History  are  bound  separately. 

BARNES;  POPULAR  DRAWING  SERIES. 

This  new  and' beautiful  system  of  drawing  is  now  ready.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
skillful  teacher  to  avoid  the  defects  of  existing  series,  and  to  bring  before  the  public 
many  new  and  valuable  features,  which  render  this  the  most  perfect  system  of  indus 
trial  drawing. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Edited  and  endorsed  for  the  use  «>f  schools  (in  accordance  with  the  recent  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject)  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Supt. 

BARDEEN'S  COMPLETE  RHETORIC. 

This  book  treats  of  tl»e  following  elements:  i.  Sentence  making.  2.  Conversa- 
tion, 3.  Letter  Writing.  4.  The  Essay^  5.  Oratory,  6.  Poetry.  The  treatment 
of  this  work  throughout  is  eminently  pracucal. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Qmiplete  two  book  series,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard  time, 
and  all  other  *'  modern  improvements."  The  plan  of  teaching  by  comparison  or 
asso9iation  of  ideas,  so  peculiar  to  this  series,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

SILL'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practical,  systematic,  and  complete.  Useless  verbiage  eliminated,  and  English 
Grammar  treateo  comprehensively  in  one  convenient-sized  volume  at  small  cost. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Embracing  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy, 
and  Botany. 

These  books  have  attained  a  phenomenal  success,  and  the  demand  is  constantly 
increasing.  They  present  the  cream  of  the  respective  studies ;  and  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects  is  not  only  exceedingly  practical,  but  always  remarkid>ty  interesting  to 
the  pupils.  .  ' 

THE  National  Series  comprises  more  than  three  hundried  publications^  repre- 
senting text-books  adapted  to  every  grade  of  common  school  and  college  classes. 
Specimen  pages  sent  free  of  cost  to  any  address.     Diescriptive  catalogue  tree. 

rVBLISHERS'  WAREHOUSES ;  111  A  113  WILLIAM  ST., 
New  Yoiuc  City;  34  &  36  MADISON  ST.,  Chicago. 
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What  is  Teaching? 

Jacotot  claimed  that  "to  teach  is  to  cause  to  learn."  Professor 
Hart  improved  on  this  definition  by  claiming  that  "  teaching  is  caus- 
ing another  to  know.'*  Probably  no  more  simple  or  accurate  defi- 
nitions than  these  two  have  ever  been  suggested.  They  certainly 
indicate  the  essence  of  true  teaching.  Teaching  involves  the  idea  of 
knowledge  obtained  by  a  process.  One  may,  indeed,  teach  himself, 
may  be  his  own  teacher,  through  reaching  out  after  knowledge  by 
an  intelligendy  directed  effort ;  but  no  one  can  teach— and  to  that 
extent  be-a  teacher  of— either  himself  or  another,  without  the  obtain- 
ing of  knowledge  by  the  person  taught.  Teachinz,  in  fact,  includes 
the  idea  of  learnings  not  as  its  correlative  term,  but  as  one  of  its  con- 
stituent parts.  There  really  can  be  no  such  thing  as  teaching  without 
learning;  the  process  of  learning  must  accompany  the  process  of 
teaching  and  must  keep  pace  with  it.  Just  to  the  extent  of  the  learn- 
ing on  the  one  part,  is  there  the  teaching  on  the  other  part.  If  the 
learning  process  halts,  so  halts  the  teaching  process.  If  the  learning 
process  ends,  the  teaching  process  has  ended. 

Originally,  in  our  English  language,  as  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  other  European  languages,  the  word  "  learn  "  was  used  in 
the  two-fold  sense  of  teaching  and  learning;  one  could  learn  by  him- 
self, or  he  could  learn  another — could  cause  another  to  learn.  Thus, 
the  poet  Drayton  makes  a  royal  guide  tell  of  the  instructed  king : 

<*  Who,  till  I  learned  him,  had  not  known  his  might." 
And  Shakespeare's  queen,  in  Cymbeline,  asks  of  her  court  physician : 

"  Have  I  not  been 

Thy  pupil  long  ?     Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  " 

In  the  natural  progress  of  language,  there  came  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  the  two-fold  idea  of  the  word  "  learn ;'  *  and  the  distinction  between 
the  objective  and  the  subjective  phases  of  the  learning  process  was 
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indicated  by  the  use  of  the  term  *'  teaching '  *  for  the  one,  and  "  learn- 
ing" for  the  other.  Now,  therefore,  "teaching"  is  that  part  of  the 
two-fold  learning  process  by  which  knowledge  which  is  yet  outside 
of  the  learner's  mind  is  directed  toward  that  mind;  and  "learning" 
is  that  part  of  the  same  two -fold  process  by  which  the  knowledge 
taught  is  made  the  learner's  own.  Still,  as  before,  however,  there 
can  be  no  teacher  where  there  is  not  a  learner ;  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  a  learner  where  there  is  no  one  else  than 
himself  to  be  his  teacher.  If  this  truth  be  borne  clearly  in  mind, 
there  is  a  decided  gain  in  the  verbal  distinction  of  the  two  component 
parts  of  the  learning  process,  as  made  by  our  modern  use  of  the 
words  "teaching"  and  "learning;"  but  if  this  distinction  should  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  teaching,  where  there  is  no  cor- 
responding learning,  that  it  is  possible,  in  fact,  for  one  to  teach  while 
no  one  learns ;  then  indeed  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  go  back  to 
the  old  terminology,  and  to  insist  in  very  phrase  that  no  one  is  taught 
until  he  has  learned,  and  that  no  one  teaches  another  until  the  other 
learns ;  that,  in  short,  teaching  another  is  ever  and  always  learning 
another,  causing  another  to  learn.  *  *  *  * 

It  is  the  causing  another  to  know  that  which  we  know,  and  which 
he  does  not;  that  which  we  want  him  to  know,  and  which  we  seek  to 
have  him  know — which  is  "teaching"  in  its  technical  sense ;  teaching 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  when  we  say  that  we  have 
been  teaching  a  particular  lesson  to  a  particular  scholar  or  class.  In 
this  sense,  "teaching"  obviously  involves  the  three-fold  idea  of  a 
teacher,  a  lesson,  and  a  learner ;  it  involves  knowledge  on  the  teacher's 
part,  and,  at  the  start,  the  lack  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  scholar ;  also, 
an  actual  transfer  of  that  knowledge  from  the  teacher's  mind  to  the 
scholar's,  before  the  teaching  process  is  concluded.  Hence,  to  say 
that  you  have  "taught  a  lesson,"  includes  the  idea  that  some  one 
has  learned  that  lesson ;  for  unless  there  is  learning  by  a  learner  there 
cin  be  no  teaching  by  a  teacher ;  and  until  the  teacher  has  caused  a 
learner  to  know  a  lesson  or  a  truth,  the  teacher  has  only  been  trying 
to  teach — so  far  without  success. 

Intelligent,  purposeful  teaching  includes  the  idea  of  two  persons, 
both  of  them  active.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  there  be  two  persons, 
both  of  them  active ;  both  active  over  the  same  lesson.  This  may  be 
secured  by  hearing  a  recitation,  and  commenting  on  it ;  but  that  is 
not,  necessarily,  teaching.  The  scholar,  in  such  a  case,  may  be 
merely  exercising  his  memory,  reciting  what  he  has  memorized  ver- 
bally without  understanding  a  word  of  it;  he  learns  nothing;  he  is 
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not  taught  anything ;  he  is  not  caused  to  know  a  single  fact  or  truth, 
by  his  teacher's  hearing  him  recite ;  nor  does  he  learn  anything  by 
his  teacher's  wisest  comment,  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  that  comment, 
or  if  he  is  unable  to  understand  it.  "  Teaching, "  as  causing  another 
to  know,  includes  the  mutual  effort  of  two  persons  to  the  same  end. 
The  teacher  must  endeavor  to  cause  the  pupil  to  learn  a  particular 
fact  or  truth  which  he  wants  him  to  know ;  the  learner  must  endeavor 
to  learn  that  particular  fact  or  truth.  Until  the  two  are  at  this  com- 
mon work,  the  process  of  teaching  has  not  begun :  until  the  learner 
has  learned,  the  teacher  has  not  taught. —  Teaching  and  Teachers. 


The  Two  Fraotioal  Besults  of  School  Edaoation. 

By  E.  E.  White.  LL.  D. 

The  most  practical  result  of  school  education  is  not  knowledge, 
but  mental  power,  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  relate  to  a  given 
calling  is  very  important;  but  better  than  this  is  that  intellectual 
power — acumen,  grasp,  poise,  inspiration — that  can  change  the  dead 
facts  of  knowledge  into  the  living  reality  of  human  action.  Knowl- 
edge, to  be  of  practical  value  for  guidance,  must  be  applied  by  an 
intelligent  mind.  Thought  is  the  lucky  winner  of  success  in  all  the 
labor  and  conflict  of  life.  I  have  often  said  that  if  my  memory  were 
a  tablet,  and,  with  a  sponge,  I  should  erase  every  fact  that  I  learned 
in  school  and  college,  I  should  not  be  very  poor  ;  but  were  I  to  lose 
the  intellectual  power  gained  by  the  mastery  of  these  facts,  so  many 
of  which  have  been  forgotten,  I  should  be  poor  indeed.  The  physical 
sciences  are  properly  regarded  as  practical  studies,  but  the  most  prac- 
tical result  of  such  study  in  school  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
but  the  power  and  habit  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation  secured 
by  their  mastery.  The  scientific  facts  and  principles  which  a  common 
artisan  will  ever  consciously  use  in  his  trade  can  be  printed  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  text-book  in  science,  but  he  will  find  the  power  of  scientific 
thought  of  daily  application  and  utility.  Thirty  years  ago  I  handed 
diplomas  to  the  first  class  that  formally  graduated  from  the  Central 
High  School  of  Cleveland.  I  am  sure  that  the  eight  members  of 
that  one  class  have  contributed  more  to  the  present  wealth  of  that 
city  than  the  cost  of  its  entire  school  system  during  their  connection 
with  the  High  School.  One  of  the  young  ladies  of  that  class  is  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country — ^a  man  who  has 
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contributed  largely  to  the  material  prosperity  of  Cleveland,  more 
largely,  probably,  than  any  other  citizen.  Another  young  lady 
greatly  assisted  in  the  devising  and  adoption  of  those  improved 
methods  of  primary  teaching  for  which  the  Cleveland  schools  early 
received  so  much  merited  commendation. 

Not  the  chief  end  of  school  education  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
business  of  life.  The  getting  of  a  living  implies  that  this  is  only  a  means 
to  a  higher  end.  Living  is  not  the  end  of  life.  The  graduate  of  the  high 
school  is  to  be  the  head  and  guide  of  a  family,  a  member  of  society, 
a  citizen  of  the  State,  a  subject  of  Divine  government,  and  out  of 
these  relations  will  flow  duties  and  obligations  of  the  highest  practical 
importance.  The  one  comprehensive  end  of  education  is  to  prepare 
man  to  live  completely,  and  hence  the  highest  function  of  the  teacher  is 
not  to  train  an  artisan,  but  to  make  a  man.  Manhood  is  the  supreme 
test  of  the  school,  and  the  chief  element  in  manhood  is  character  As 
a  result  of  school-training,  character  is  much  more  important  than 
culture.  What  man  most  needs  is  not  better  leeks  and  onions,  but  deli- 
verance from  this  Egypt  of  animal  dominion — a  passage-way  through 
the  Red  Sea  that  he  may  escape  from  this  worse  than  Egyptian  bond- 
age of  appetite  and  lust,  to  a  Canaan  of  manhood  and  light ;  and  in 
this  final  exodus  of  the  race  the  teacher,  under  God,  must  be  its 
Moses. 

There  are  two  extreme  views  on  the  moral  training  in  the  public 
school.  The  one  asserts  that  moral  training  in  the  School  must  be 
completely  divorced  from  religion,  and  that  such  divorcement  is  con- 
sistent with  the  most  effective  moral  instruction.  The  other  holds 
that  technical  or  formal  religious  instruction  must  be  made  the  basis  of 
aH  moral  training,  and  that  the  absence  of  such  instruction  in  a  school 
Tenders  its  moral  training  ineffective.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that 
the  truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  I  have  little  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  any  system  of  moral  training  that  may  properly  be 
characterized  as  Godless ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  needed  to 
give  efficacy  to  moral  training  in  school  is  not  formal  religious  in- 
struction, but  religious  influence — the  enforcing  of  the  authority  of 
the  conscience  by  religious  motives  and  sanctions.  When  a  witness 
appears  in  court  to  give  testimony,  he  is  not  instructed  in  religious 
doctrines,  but  the  oath  administered  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Source 
of  authority,  to  the  Omniscient  Searcher  of  hearts,  to  quicken  and 
enforce  the  authority  of  conscience.  A  like  use  of  the  authority  and 
sanction  of  religion  is  needed  to  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  young 
and  make  it  regal  in  the  life.     It  may  be  possible  for  the  courts  to 
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dispense  with  the  religious  oath,  but  it  never  will  be  practicable  to 
dispense  with  religious  sanctions  in  the  moral  training  of  youth. 

Every  moral  code  that  commands  and  secures  obedience  among 
men  derives  its  highest  and  most  restraining  authority  from  religion, 
and  this  is  as  true  in  Pagan  as  in  Christian  countries.  Back  of  the 
'*  Thou  must  not "  of  the  conscience,  must  be  heard  the  **  Thou  shalt 
not "  of  the  Lord.  Make  right  and  wrong  rest  solely  on  human  au- 
thority, and  the  restraining  power  of  conscience  is  sadly  weakened. 
Virtue  may  soon  become  mere  self-restraint,  temperance,  moral  cow- 
ardice, and  theft  the  secret  redistribution  of  wrong  accumulations. 
What  is  needed  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young  is  the  making  of 
the  conscience  regal  by  the  proper  use  of  the  sanctions  and  authority 
of  religion.  To  this  end  a  Christrain  teacher  is  better  than  the  cate- 
chism, and  a  reverent  recognition  of  Divine  authority  is  better  than 
Scripture  ex^esis.  There  is  a  practical  mean  in  the  public  school 
between  Godless  moral  training  and  technical  religious  instruction. 
The  American  teacher  is  showing  that  vital  religious  influence  is  more 
essential  in  moral  training  than  formal  religious  instruction. — The 
American  Teacher. 


Inoentives  in  the  School. 


Diligence  in  study  and  good  order  in  school  instruction  and  man- 
agement must  be  attained  by  an  appeal  to  motives  which  quicken  the 
child's  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  develop  his  moral  nature.  It  is 
easy  to  hedge  in  a  child's  conduct  by  punishments  and  to  urge  him  for- 
ward by  artificial  rewards ;  but  when  the  restraining  hedge  is  broken 
down  and  the  temporary  incitement  is  wanting,  then  there  is  seen  the 
need  of  the  power  of  self-guidance  and  self-impulsion — an  in-dwelling 
monitor  and  a  never- failing  impulse.  The  school  life  of  the  pupil 
should  prepare  him  to  be  a  self-governing  being. 

Incentives  may  be  classified  as  natural  and  artificial.  Natural 
incentives  are  those  which  arise  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  are 
a  natural  result,  not  a  necessary  consequence,  of  full  success  or  com- 
plete attainment.    Among  these  are : 

The  pleasure  of  duty  done. 

The  inward  reward  of  obedience. 

The  satisfaction  of  success. 

The  hope  of  future  good. 

The  desire  for  knowledge. 
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The  pleasure  of  its  acquisition. 

The  satisfaction  of  overcoming  difficulties. 

The  desire  to  excel. 

The  approval  of  conscience. 

The  approval  of  others. 

The  approval  of  God. 

The  human  soul  is  so  constituted  that  every  right  act  or  possession 
brings  with  it  a  joy,  a  satisfaction,  or  an  anticipation,  and  this  is  both 
a  reward  and  an  incitant.  Among  natural  incentives  may  be  placed  all 
expressions  of  approval  which  furnish  palpable  evidence  of  success  ; 
such  as — 

The  expressed  approbation  of  the  teacher. 

The  attainment  of  an  assigned  standard. 

When,  however,  these  become  the  end  of  the  pupil*  s  efforts,  when 
he  ceases  to  look  up  from  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  then  they  are 
no  longer  natural  rewards.  In  many  of  our  graded  schools  the  de- 
sire to  reach  high  marks  is  the  "ruling  passion'*  of  the  pupils.  They 
study  for  "per  cents,"  and  cram  for  "  per  cents." 

All  artificial  rewards  and  punishments  which  are  thrust  between 
the  pupil  and  the  natural  rewards  of  duty  and  acquisition  are  arti/i- 
cial  incentives.  Instead  of  being  the  simple  evidence  of  success, 
these  are  its  alluring  reward ;  instead  of  making  natural  rewards  ope- 
rative and  potent,  they  weaken  and  conceal  them. 

Among  artificial  incentives  may  be  included — 

Prizes  of  pecuniary  value,  as  books,  medals,  etc. 

Immunities,  as  exemption  from  tasks,  examinations,  etc. 

Privileges,  as  holidays,  early  dismissal  from  school,  choice  of 
seats,  etc. 

Tnese  are  not  natural  consequences  of  the  pupil's  success  or  at- 
tainments. They  are  only  temporary  substitutes  for  those  rewards 
which  are  worthier  and  more  enduring ;  and  they  may  be  so  incor- 
porated into  a  system  of  school  management  as  to  become  its  very 
life — the  all-absorbing  end  of  effort  and  desire. 

We  would  not  include  punishment  among  school  incentives,  natu- 
ral or  artificial.  Its  office  is  to  reform,  to  restrain,  and  to  urge  the 
pupil  forward.  It  does  not  incite  ;  it  impels.  It  is  the  reserved  force 
which  is  brought  up  when  incentives  fail. 

Natural  incentives  are,  intrinsically,  superior  to  artificial.  They 
nourish  the  higher  principles  of  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  act 
through  life,  springing  up  spontaneously  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
success.     If  made  potent  in  childhood,  they  usually  remain  potent  in 
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after  life.  Artificial  incentives,  on  the  contrary,  are  transient  and 
treacherous.  They  allure  in  youth,  but  fail  in  life's  needs  and  con- 
flicts. The  child,  always  incited  to  duty  by  some  prize,  immunity,  or 
privilege,  depends  in  vain  on  such  helps  in  manhood.  When  school 
days  are  over,  if  not  before,  knowledge  must  be  sough t»  for  its  own 
sake  or  for  its  uses,  and  neither  integrity  nor  virtue  holds  in  its  hands 
a  bribe. 

The  teacher  should  appeal  to  motives  that  have  an  abiding  potency 
and  value,  and,  through  such  motives,  he  should  try  to  quicken  the 
pupil's  sense  of  right  and  duty.  Certainly,  so  long  as  natural  incen- 
tives can  be  made  effective  in  securing  study  and  good  conduct,  they 
should  be  relied  upon. —  The  Normal  Teacher, 


Solution  of  a  Problem  Without  Rules. 

I  placed  a  bowl  out  in  the  storm       \ 

To  catch  the  drops  of  rain ;  '*        ^ 

A  half  a  globe  was  jtist  its  form^      /  '      /, 

Two  feet  across  the  same. 
The  storm  is  o'er,  the  tempest  past,    I  -      "* 

I  to  the  bowl  repair ;  \         ^  ^ 

Six  inches  deep  the  water  stands. 

It  being  m.easured  fair  ; 
Suppose  a  cylinder,  whose  base. 

Two  feet  across  within,  ^»  -    4  ^  / 

Had  stood  exactly  in  that  place  ^^ 

What  would  the  depth  have  been  f 

This  problem,  lately  revived  in  many  papers,  is  a  good  one  to 
show  what  I  meant  in  a  former  communication,  suggesting  that  there 
is  a  "  better  way  "  than  rule  work  for  pupils  to  solve  most,  if  not  all, 
practical  problems. 

The  geometrical  truth,  that  when  two  chords  of  a  circle  cut  each 
other,  the  product  of  the  parts  of  the  one  must  equal  the  product  of 
the  parts  of  the  other,  gives  the  radius  of  the  water  surface  of  the 
bowl  as  1/108  inches.  Thus:  6X18=108,  the  square  of  the  radius. 
The  geometrical  truths,  not  rules,  that  a  spherical  segment  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  sphere  of  the  sam^  height,  plus  half  a  cylinder  of  same  base  and 
height  as  the  segment,  and  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  ¥  (nearly)  the 
square  of  the  radium,  the  solidity  of  a  cylinder,  the  product  of  its  height, 
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dy  area  of  base,  and  thai  a  sphere  is  two-thirds  of  a  circumscrib- 
ing cylinder,  suffice  to  give  the  volume  of  the  required  segment  to  be 
^^  cubic  inches.  Thus:  io8X¥X3=^^^=J^  cylinder,  and  3X3X 
^X^  of  6=^f*= solidity  of  6-inch  sphere.  Hence  the  volume  of 
water  is  H^  cubic  inches.  The  volume  of  water  divided  by  area  of 
base  of  cylinder  24  inches  in  diameter  will  give  for  a  quotient  tiic 
answer  required.  Thus:  ^7^X1*2X1^2X^=2^  inches,  or  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  cylinder  that  shall  equal  the  water  six  inches  deep  in 
the  bowl.  This  may  not  be  the  shortest  solution  (if  various  decimal 
multipliers  and  divisors  are  supplied  by  rules),  but  it  enables  a  pupil 
to  use  his  capital  of  geometrical  truths  in  a  way  to  solve  the  problem 
correctly,  and  to  exercise  his  brain  in  a  way  to  receive  the  advantages 
claimed  for  educational  drill.  After  a  little  practice  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory. 

The  pupil  should  know,  from  demonstration,  or  from  good  au- 
thority, the  main  established  truths  of  geometry,  and  then  depend 
upon  them  and  his  common  sense  to  practically  use  them. 

*  *  How  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know.*  * 

N.  B.  Webster. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

TeaohiDg  How  to  Write  Gh)od  English. 

Many  years  ago  Barnas  Sears  said  to  the  writer,  "The  true  method 
of  getting  your  pupils  to  write  compositions  is  to  give  them  the  thoughts 
and  ask  them  to  put  these  thoughts  into  good  sentences.'*  We  find 
this  principle  well  elaborated  in  the  following  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Vaile's  Intelligence,  published  in  Chicago : 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  composition  work  can 
be  secured  from  younger  pupils,  the  following  is  suggested :  Let  the 
pupils  be  requested  to  pass  in  to  the  teacher  eight  sentences  neatly 
written,  telling  anything  they  know  about  the  size  and  color  of  apples, 
and  on  what  they  grow.  These  the  teacher  corrects  and  returns  the 
next  day,  with  the  request  that  they  observe  the  corrections  and  em- 
body the  same  ideas  in  fewer  sentences.  When  these  are  again  cor- 
rected and  returned  they  should  be  preserved ;  while  the  succeeding 
lessons  follow  on  the  taste  of  apples,  their  usefulness,  how  they  differ 
from  other  fruits,  their  kinds,  parts,  or  anything  else  the  pupil  knows 
about  them.  When  the  sentences  have  all  been  corrected  and  con- 
densed, the  teacher  may  call  for  them  all  to  be  copied  consecutively 
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and  presented  in  the  form  of  a  composition.  In  correcting  work  like 
the  above,  the  teacher  should  notice  the  language  used  as  much  as 
the  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  should  suggest  more  appropriate 
words  and  better  construction  wherever  necessary. 

"  Compositions  can  be  produced  only  where  there  are  ideas  to  be 
expressed,  therefore  a  valuable  exercise  is  to  outline  subjects  in  the 
class,  pupils  presenting  the  ideas  and  the  teacher  arranging  them 
after  all  have  been  collected.  It  is  most  unreasonable  to  assign  to 
some  beginner  a  theme  which  he  has  not  so  thoroughly  investigated 
as  to  become  interested  in,  and  then  to  expect  of  him  an  original 
composition  in  which  no  thought  of  another  has  been  appropriated. 
No  person  can  write  until  he  has  thoughts.  At  first  the  main 
strength  of  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  turned  thoughtward. 
Thoughts  must  be  gathered,  revolved,  organized,  intensified,  and 
miKie  to  glow  before  they  can  be  expressed  effectively  as  one's  own. 
The  gathering  must  come  from  actual  observation^  from  oral  in- 
struction^  from  lectures,  from  general  reading,  from  special  study,  or 
from  all  these  combined.  The  knowledge  must  become  a  matter  of 
personal  experience  before  it  can  be  expressed  in  one's  own  language. " 
New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


A  Flan  of  OonduotiDg  Spelling  Lessons. 

1.  The  teacher  dictates  twenty  or  more  words,  and  the  pupils  write 
them  on  their  slates  at  their  seats.     This  takes  about  ten  minutes. 

2.  The  teacher  examines  the  slates  of  four  good  spellers,  then  re- 
quires all  the  pupils,  except  these  four,  to  write  their  names  on  their 
slates,  leave  them  on  their  desks,  take  position '  in  line  round  the 
room,  and  spell  orally  till  the  expiration  of  the  spelling  hour. 

3.  While  the  teacher  is  conducting  the  oral  exercise,  three  of  the 
pupils,  whose  slates  have  been  examined  by  the  teacher,  examine  the 
slates  left  on  the  desks,  underscore  all  the  misspelt  words  on  each, 
and  write  these  words  and  the  names  of  the  pupils  misspelling  them 
on  their  {the  monitors')  slates. 

4.  During  this  oral  work,  the  fourth  pupil,  whose  slate  has  been 
corrected,  stands  at  the  board  and  writes  the  names  of  the  scholars 
who  fail  to  spell  correctly,  and  also  the  misspelt  words. 

5.  The  monitors,  as  soon  as  their  work  of  correcting  the  slates  is 
finished,  bring  up  their  slates  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  one  of  them 
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copies  from  these  (monitors'  slates)  the  number  of  £edlures  on  her 
slate,  while  she  is  still  conducting  the  oral  exercise. 

The  monitors  are  abo  called  on  to  spell  orally  their  quota  of  words. 

To  prevent  confusion,  it  is  well  for  the  monitors  to  spell  (orally)  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercise. 

In  the  case  of  very  many  errors  in  spelling,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  have  the  monitors  write  on  their  slates,  not  the  words  missed,  but 
simply  the  number  of  such  words. 

This  plan  enables  the  teacher  not  only  to  have  written  and  oral 
spelling  the  same  day,  but  to  have  both  corrected  with  comparatively 
little  trouble. 

It  may  be  used  successfully  in  second  primary  grade  and  above  on 
days  for  oral  spelling.  . 

J.  P.  Thomas. 


Hidden  Strength. 

STORY  OF  A  DEVOTED  MOTHER. 


In  one  of  the  prairie  towns  of  Northern  Iowa,  where  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
now  passes  from  Dubuque  to  Sioux  City,  lived  a  woman  whose  experience  repeats  the 
truth  that  inherent  forces,  ready  to  be  developed,  are  waiting  for  the  emergencies  that 
life  may  bring. 

She  was  bom  and  '<  brought  up"  in  New  England.  With  the  advantages  of  a 
country  school,  and  a  few  terms  in  a  neighboring  city,  she  became  a  fair  scholar — not 
at  all  remarkable ;  she  was  married  at  twenty-one  to  a  young  farmer,  poor,  but  intel- 
ligent and  ambitious.  In  ten  years  after  the  death  of  their  parents  they  emigrated  to 
Iowa,  and  invested  their  money  in  land  that  bade  fair  to  increase  in  value,  but  far 
away  from  neighbors.  Here  they  lived,  a  happy  family,  for  five  years,  when  he  died, 
leaving  her,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  with  four  boys,  the  eldest  nearly  fourteen,  the 
youngest  nine.  The  blow  came  suddenly,  and  at  first  was  overwhelming.  Alone,  in 
what  seemed  almost  a  wilderness,  she  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  farm.  It  was 
home.  There  they  must  stay  and  do  the  best  they  could.  The  prospect  of  a  railroad 
passing  near  them  in  time  was  good ;  then  some  of  the  land  might  be  sold.  A  little 
money  had  been  laid  by — nothing  that  she  ought  to  touch  for  the  present.  Daniel, 
the  hired  man,  who  had  come  out  with  them,  and  who  was  a  devoted  friend  and 
servant,  she  determined  to  keep.  His  judgment  was  excellent  in  farm  matters.  Hith- 
erto the  boys  had  gone  regularly  to  school,  a  mile  or  two  away ;  for  a  settlement  in 
Iowa  is  never  without  its  school-house.  They  were  bright  and  quick  to  learn.  Their 
father  had  lieen  eager  to  help  and  encourage  them.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and 
now  and  then  a  good  book,  had  found  their  way  into  this  household.  Though  very 
fond  of  reading  herself,  with  the  care  of  her  house  she  had  drifted  along,  as  so  many 
women  do,  until  the  discipline  of  study,  or  any  special  application,  had  been  almost 
forgotten.  It  was  the  ambition  of  both  parents  that  their  sons  should  be  well  edu- 
cated.    Now  Jerry  and  Thede,  the  two  oldest,  must  be  kept  at  home  during  the 
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summer  to  work.  Nate  and  Johnnie  could  help  at  night  and  in  the  morning. 
The  boys  had  all  been  trained  to  habits  of  obedience.  They  were  affectionate,  and 
she  knew  that  she  could  depend  upon  their  love. 

One  evening,  alone  in  her  bed-room,  she  overheard  some  part  of  a  conversation  as 
the  children  were  sitting  together  around  the  open  Bre-place. 

"  I  don't  mind  the  work,"  said  Theodore, "  if  I  only  could  be  learning,  too.  Father 
used  to  say  he  wanted  me  to  be  a  civil  engineer." 

"  If  father  was  here,"  said  eleven-year-old  Nate,  *«  you  could  study  evenings  and 
recite  to  him.     I  wish  mother  could  help ;  but,  then,  I  guess  mother's — 

"  Help — ^how?"  she  heard  Jerry  ask  sharply,  before  Nate  could  finish  his  sentence, 
and  she  knew  the  boy  was  jealous  at  once  for  her.  *<  Isn't  she  the  best  mother  in  the 
world  ?" 

"Yes,  she  is,  and  she  likes  stories,  too ;  but  I  was  just  thinking,  now  that  you  can't 
go  to  school,  if  she  only  knew  a  lot  about  everything,  why,  she  could  tell  yon." 

"Well,"  replied  Jerry,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  man,"  we  must  take  hold  and  help 
all  we  can.  It's  going  to  be  hard  enough  for  mother.  I  just  hate  to  give  up  school 
and  pitch  into  work.    Thede,  you  shall  go  next  winter,  anyway." 

"  Shan't  we  be  lonesome  next  winter  ?"  said  little  Johnnie,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  talk  until  now;  <'won't  mother  be  afraid  ?  I  want  my  father  back,"  and  with- 
out a  word  of  warning  he  burst  into  tears. 

Dead  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  The  outburst  was  so  sudden,  she  knew  they  were 
all  weeping.  It  was  Jerry  who  spoke  first :  **  Don't  let  mother  see  us  crying.  Come, 
Johnnie,  let's  take  Bone  and  all  go  down  to  the  trap."  Then  she  heard  them  pass 
out  of  the  house. 

Desolation  fell  upon  that  poor  mother  for  the  next  hour.  Like  a  knife  Nate's  re- 
mark had  passed  through  her  heart.  **  Father  could  have  helped !"  Couldn't  she 
help  her  bo3rs,  for  whom  she  was  ready  to  die  ?  Was  she  only  "mother,"  who  pre- 
pared their  meals  and  took  care  of  their  clothes  ?  She  wanted  a  part  in  the  very  best 
of  their  lives.  She  thought  it  all  over,  sitting  up  far  into  the  night.  If  she  could  only 
create  an  interest  in  some  study  that  should  bind  them  all  together,  and  in  which  she 
could  lead  !  Was  she  too  old  to  begin  ?  Never  had  the  desire  to  become  the  very 
centre  of  interest  to  them  taken  such  a  hold  upon  her. 

A  few  weeks  after,  she  said,  one  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  :  "Boys,  I've  been 
thinking  that  we  might  begin  geology  this  summer,  and  study  it,  all  of  us  together. 
Your  father  and  I  meant  to  do  it  sometime.  I've  found  a  text  book ;  by  and  by, 
perhaps,  Thede  can  draw  us  a  chart.  Jerry  will  take  hold,  I  know,  and  Nate  and 
Johnnie  can  hunt  for  specimens.     We'll  have  an  hour  or  two  every  night." 

The  children's  interest  awoke  in  a  flash,  and  that  very  evening  the  question  dis- 
cussed was  one  brought  in  by  Nate :  "What  is  the  difference  between  limestone  and 
granite  ?"  A  simple  one,  but  it  opened  the  way  for  her,  and  their  first  meeting  proved 
a  success.  She  had  to  study  each  day  to  be  ready  and  wide  awake  for  her  class. 
They  lived  in  a  limestone  region.  Different  forms  of  coral  abounded  and  other  fos- 
sils were  plenty.  An  old  cupboard  in  the  shed  was  turned  into  a  cabinet.  One  day, 
Nate,  who  had  wandered  off  two  or  three  miles,  brought  home  a  piece  of  rock,  where 
curious,  long,  finger-shaped  creatures  were  imbedded.  Great  was  the  delight  of  all 
to  find  them  described  as  ortho-cerattties,  and  an  expedition  to  t  he  spot  was  planned 
for  some  half-holiday.    Question  led  back  to  the  origin  of  the  earth.     She  found  the 
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nebular  hypothesis,  and  hardly  slept  one  night  trying  to  comprehend  it  clearly  enough 
to  put  it  before  others  in  a  simple  fashion.  Her  book  was  always  at  hand.  By  and  by 
they  classified  each  specimen,  and  the  best  of  their  kind  were  taken  to  shelves  in  the 
sitting  room.  Her  own  enthusiasm  in  study  was  aroused,  and,  far  from  a  hardship, 
it  now  became  a  delight.  Her  spirit  was  contagious.  The  boys,  always  fond  of 
"  mother,"  wondered  what  new  life  possessed  her,  but  they  accepted  the  change  all 
the  same.  She  found  that  she  could  teach,  and  also  could  inspire  her  pupils.  They 
heard  of  a  gully,  five  or  six  miles  away,  where  aystals  had  been  found.  Making  a 
holiday,  for  which  the  boys  worked  like  Trojans,  they  took  their  lunch  in  the  farm 
wagon  and  rode  to  the  spot ;  and  if  their  search  was  not  altogether  successful,  it  left 
them  the  memory  of  a  happy  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  farm  prospered.  She  did  all  the  work  in  the  house,  and  all 
the  sewing ;  going  out,  too,  in  the  garden,  where  she  raised  a  few  flowers,  and  help- 
ing to  gather  vegetables.  Daniel  and  the  boys  were  bitterly  opposed  to  her  helping 
them.  "  Mother,"  said  Jerry,  "  if  you  won*t  ever  think  you  must  go  out,  I'll  do  any- 
thing to  make  up.  I  don't  want  you  to  look  like  those  women  we  see  sometimes  in 
the  fields."  Generally  she  yielded ;  her  work  was  enough  for  one  pair  of  hands. 
Through  it  all  now  ran  the  thought  that  her  children  were  growing  up ;  they  would 
become  educated  men ;  she  would  not  let  them  get  ahead,  not  so  as  to  pass  her  en- 
tirely. 

Winter  came.  Now  Daniel  could  see  to  the  work ;  but  these  habits  of  study  were 
not  to  be  broken.  <<  Boys,  let  us  form  a  history  club,"  was  the  proposition;  <'it 
shan't  interfere  with  your  lessons  at  school."  They  took  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  two  younger  children  were  stud3ring.  Beginning  with  the  New 
England  settlements,  and  being  six  in  number,  they  called  each  other,  for  the  tune, 
after  the  six  States,  persuading  old  Daniel  to  take  his  native  Rhode  Island.  "  That 
woman  beats  all  creation,"  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,"  "  the  way  she  works  all  day 
and  goes  on  at  night  over  her  books."  The  mother  used  to  say  she  hardly  knew  if 
she  were  any  older  than  her  boys  when  they  were  trying  to  trip  each  other  with 
questions.  The  teacher  of  the  district  school  came  over  one  Saturday  afternoon.  "  I 
never  had  such  pupils,"  said  he,  '<as  your  sons,  in  history;  and,  indeed,  they  want  to 
look  into  everything."  Afterwards  he  heard  with  delight  the  story  of  their  even- 
ing's work.  The  deep  snow  often  shut  them  in,  but  the  red  light  shone  clearly  and 
bright  from  that  sitting-room  window,  and  a  merry  group  were  gathered  around  the 
table.  Every  two  weeks  an  evening  was  given, to  some  journey.  It  was  laid  out  in 
advance,  and  faithfully  studied.  Once,  Theodore  remembers,  a  shout  of  laughter  was 
raised  when  nine  o'clock  came,  by  Jerry's  exclamation,  "Oh,  mother,  don't  go  home 
now;  we  are  having  such  a  good  time !"  Five  years  they  lived  in  this  way,  and 
almost  entirely  by  themselves.  They  studied  botany.  She  knew  the  name  of  every 
tree  and  shrub  for  miles  around.  The  little  boys  made  a  collection  of  birds'  eggs, 
and  began  to  watch  closely  the  habits  of  the  birdf .  It  was  a  pure,  simple  life.  Il 
would  have  been  too  wild  and  lonely  but  for  the  charm  of  this  devoted  mother.  Her 
hours  of  loneliness  were  hidden  from  them,  but  she  learned  in  an  unusual  degree  to 
throw  every  energy  into  the  day's  work  of  study,  and  create,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  en- 
thusiasm for  the  present  hour.  Her  loving  sacrifice  was  rewarded.  Each  child  made 
her  his  peculiar  confidante.     She  became  the  inspiration  of  his  life. 

English  history  opened  a  wide  field  to  this  family.     One  afternoon  she  brought  in 
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Shakespeare  to  prove  some  historical  question.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  the  boys 
were  all  at  home.  Jerry  began  to  read  <*  Hamlet "  aloud  ;  it  proved  a  treasure  that 
brought  them  into  a  new  world  of  delight.  Sometimes  they  took  different  characters 
for  representation,  and  the  evening  ended  in  a  frolic,  for  good-natured  mirth  was 
never  repressed. 

First  of  all,  a  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  Sabbath.  There  was  a  church  in 
this  town,  but  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  during  nuiny  days  the  roads  were 
not  passable.  She  had  leaned  upon  Infinite  strength,  gathering  wisdom  through  all 
the  experiences.  The  secret  of  many  a  promise  had  been  revealed  to  her  under- 
standing, and,  above  everything,  she  desired  that  the  Scriptures  should  become 
precious  to  her  children.  She  took  up  Bible  characters,  bringing  to  bear  the  same 
vivid  interests,  the  same  power  of  making  them  realities. 

These  lessons  were  varied  by  little  sketches  or  reports  of  one  Sunday  to  be  read 
aloud  the  next.  Of  this  Nate  took  hold  with  a  special  zest.  None  of  this  family 
could  sing.  She  thought  of  a  substitute.  They  learned  the  Psalms,  much  of  Isaiah, 
and  many  hymns,  repeating  them  in  concert,  learning  to  count  upon  this  hour  around 
the  fire  as  others  do  upon  their  music.  How  numy  of  these  times  came  to  her  in  after 
life — a  vision  of  the  bright  faces  of  her  boys,  as  they  clustered  affectionately  around 
her. 

Time  rolled  by.  The  railroad  passed  through.  A  village  sprang  up,  and  the  land 
was  ready  to  sell.  She  could  keep  enough  for  her  own  use,  and  the  boys  could  pre- 
pare for  college.  Thede  and  Nate  went  away  to  school.  The  old  home  was  kept 
bright  and  pleasant;  friends,  new  settlers,  came  in,  and  now  there  was  visiting  and 
social  life. 

Jerry  stayed  on  the  farm;  Thede  became  an  engineer;  Nate  a  minister ;  Johnnie 
went  into  business.  Theodore  used  to  say,  <*  Mother,  as  I  travel  about,  all  the  stones 
and  the  flowers  make  me  think  of  you.  I  catch  sight  of  some  rock,  and  stop  to 
laugh  over  those  blessed  times."  Nate  said,  <*  Mother,  when  I  am  reading  a  psalm 
in  the  pulpit,  there  always  comes  to  me  a  picture  of  those  old  evenings  with  you  in 
the  rocking-chair,  by  the  firelight,  and  I  hear  all  your  voices  again."  When  Jerry, 
who  remained  faithful  always,  had  listened  to  his  brothers,  he  put  his  arm  about  her, 
saying  tenderly,  "  There  will  never  be  anybody  like  mother  to  me.'* 

She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  very  suddenly.  Only  a  few  hours  before  she  had 
exclaimed,  as  her  children  all  came  home  together :  «*  There  never  were  such  boys  as 
mine.  You  have  paid  me  a  thousand  fold.  God  grant  you  all  happy  homes."  They 
bore  her  coffin  to  the  grave  themselves.  They  would  not  let  any  other  person  touch 
it.  In  the  evening  they  gathered  around  the  old  hearthstone  in  the  sitting  room  and 
drew  their  chairs  together.  No  one  spoke  until  Nate  said,  '*  Boys,  let  us  pray;"  and 
then,  kneeling  around  her  vacant  chair,  prayed  that  the  mantle  of  their  mother  might 
fall  upon  them.    They  could  ask  nothing  beyond  that. — Penn,  Sch,  Journal. 


How  TO  Gain  and  Hold  the  Attention  of  Pupils. — In  the  first  place  the 
teacher  should  be  morally,  mentally,  and  ph3rsically  well  qualified  for  his  oTvn  work. 
He  should  be  a  model  man  if  he  would  be  a  true  teacher.  Children  unconsciously 
imbibe  the  moral  and  mental  atmosphere  which  the  teacher  carries  about  him.  And 
to  gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  he  must  have  their  entire  confidence  in 
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his  ability  to  handle  his  subject.  For  his  abilities  or  inabilities  to  his  pupib  will 
shine  through  any  mask  he  may  attempt  to  wear.  Children  are  natural  mind-readers, 
and,  while  the  teacher  may  think  he  is  deceiving  them,  their  conduct  on  recitation  and 
in  the  school  room  will  bear  out  the  assertion  that  what  attention  or  inattention  they 
may  exhibit,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  but  a  reflection  of  the  real  character  of  him  who 
acts  as  their  teacher.  The  teacher  must  be  frank  and  unsuspicious.  While  a  certain 
degree  of  supervision  must  be  exercised  over  children  and  youth,  it  should  be  remem- 
bed  that  the  teacher  must  appeal  to  a  certain  sense  of  honor,  which  all  possess  in 
some  degree,  if  he  would  gain  entire  control  of  all  their  actions.  He  should  not 
make  show  of  watching  his  pupils,  but  be  ever  on  his  guard.  He  should  be  kind  and 
polite.  There  are  many  occasions  where  the  teacher  may  show  a  kind  disposition 
and  gain  a  power  over  his  pupils  which  force  would  never  gain.  He  should  be  con- 
scientious and  agreeable.  These  qualities  control,  in  reality,  all  others.  He  should 
leave  nothing  undone  which  his  conscience  tells  him  to  do  and  which  is  in  his 
power  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  those  under  his  care.  He  cannot  instruct  unless 
he  is  agreeable  to  his  pupils.  The  teacher  who  is  careless  and  slovenly  in  appear- 
ance cannot  have  much  influence  with  his  pupils,  and  he  who  cannot  place  work  on 
the  blackboard  or  elsewhere  neatly  and  accurately,  cannot  expect  his  pupils  to  do  so. 
To  arouse  an  interest  in  study  and  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  greater  efforts  are  two 
of  the  main  objects  of  a  recitation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  this  should  be  done. 
It  is  by  judicious  use  o(  questions,  by  the  proper  selection  of  topics  for  study,  by  as- 
signing lessons  of  proper  length,  by  the  teacher's  explaining  power,  by  proper  words 
of  encouragement  and  commendation,  by  the  teacher's  general  manner  and  bearing 
toward  his  pupils,  that  he  will  succeed  kest  in  gaining  and  holding  the  attention  of 
his  pupils.  And  that  teacher  is  most  successful  who  is  most  familiar  with  his  subject 
and  with  the  best  methods  of  illustration. — Prof,  y.  M,  fViotkeriy,  in  M  C  Teacher. 


Motives. — You  must  give  the  child  a  motive  for  work,  and  your  true  success  de- 
pends upon  what  motive  you  furnish,  and  the  permanency  you  give  it  on  his  char- 
acter. Better  the  pupil  work  for  fear  of  punishment  than  not  to  work,  or  from  too 
much  pride  to  be  left  behind  by  his  mates,  or  from  fear  of  your  sarcastic  tongue  if  he 
blunders ;  but  your  work  is  a  failure  if  he  studies  only  from  negative  motives.  The 
lowest  honorable  motive  is  hope  of  reward.  Rewards  of  merit,  in  some  inviting 
form,  are  infinitely  above  fear  and  pride.  It  has  its  weaknesses,  and  may  be  sharply 
ridiculed,  but  it  has  its  virtues  also.  It  is  a  healthy  inspiration  to  any  toiler  with 
hand  or  brain  to  anticipate  a  satisfactory  reward ;  indeed,  it  may  be  argued,  with 
much  show  of  reason,  that  with  the  average  man  no  work  is  best  done  that  is  not 
toned  up  under  the  stimulant  of  a  reward.  Bums  would  never  have  died  as  a  dissi- 
pated lad  had  he  been  balanced  by  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  due  his  genius.  Goldsmith  would  never  have  thrown  his  life  away  had  he 
properly  estimated  the  reward  due  his  genius.  Phillips,  with  all  his  brilliancy,  fasci- 
nated as  he  was  with  the  oratorical  art,  would  never  have  sustained  himself  at  such 
height  but  for  his  financial  estimate  of  its  worth,  and  he  would  have  served 
the  world  even  more  than  he  did  had  he  appreciated  other  rewards  due  him. 
Carl  Schurz  would  not  approach  his  present  power  did  he  not  set  a  high  finan- 
cial estimate  upon  his  political  speeches,  and  try  to  make  them  worth  it.    Walt 
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Whitman  might  be  an  American  genius  of  renown  did  he  but  appreciate  the  worth  of 
literary  rewards.  Teach,  therefore,  your  pupils  to^  value  the  rewards  of  their  study, 
but  make  the  special  school-day  motive  the  mental  reward,  the  self-culture,  the  power 
of  thought  and  influence  which  results  from  it.  Give  more  and  more  time  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  high  iQOtive  of  work  in  the  school. —  7>4^  American  Teacher, 


Studies  in  Oonneotion. 

1.  Combine  reading  with  spelling. 

2.  Combine  mental  with  written  arithmetic. 

3.  Combine  grammar  with  composition. 

4.  Combine  geography  with  elementary  astronomy. 

5.  Combine  natural  philosophy  with  physiology,  as  it  relates  to  the  laws  of  health 
and  life. 

6.  Depend  upon  repetition  and  practice  to  insure  success. 

7.  Teach  principles  before  rules,  and  things  before  names. 

8.  Teach  the  logical  connection  of  every  subject  studied. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Remember  that  the  ideas  of  numbers  are  among  the  first  and  easiest  of  appre- 
hension. Therefore  commence  early,  and  while  learning  to  read  drill  in  connecting 
simple  combination  of  numbers. 

2.  When  ready  to  take  up  the  subject  regularly  by  the  text-books,  let  mental  arith- 
metic come  first  in  order. 

3.  Teach  the  combination  of  numbers  in  all  forms  before  passing  to  the  solution  of 
questions. 

4.  When  this  is  accomplished,  take  up  mental  and  written  arithmetic  in  connection. 

5.  Recite  mental  arithmetic  without  the  use  of  the  book,  and  have  the  pupils  re- 
produce every  question  solved. 

6.  Let  the  analysis  of  the  questions  be  methodical,  and  reason  logical  without 
holding  the  pupils  invariably  to  a  prescribed  form. 

7.  Teach  both  mental  and  written  arithmetic  upon  the  same  principle,  namely, 
analysis. 

8.  Sometimes  analyze  first,  and  then  give  and  teach  the  rule,  and  again  the  rule 
first,  and  finally  analyze. 

9.  Give  much  practice  upon  the  slate  and  blackboard,  using  many  practical  ques- 
tions not  found  in  the  text-books  used. 

10.  Give  clear  analysis  yourself  of  difiicult  points,  and  require  the  pupils  to  repro- 
duce them  as  if  they  were  yours. —  The  Normal  Teacher, 


How  TO  Awaken  the  Interest  of  Pupils  in  the  Work  of  the  School. — 
I .  By  encouraging  parents  to  visit  the  school-room.  Least  necessary,  but  by  no  means 
unimportant. 

2.  By  making  the  school  and  its  exercises   pleasant  and  attractive.     By  kind  de- 
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portment  towards  pupils,  by  ornamenting  and  making  comfortable  the  school-room 
and  grounds,  by  providing  facilities  for  pleasant  and  profitable  out-door  exercises, 
music,  calisthenics,  etc.  More  important  than  the  first,  but  still  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

3.  By  the^  power  of  intellectual  leadership  and  predominance  in  awakening  ambi- 
tion and  stimulating  the  mind.  A  necessary  and  powerful  means  of  accomplishing 
the  end  aimed  at. 

4.  By  the  power  of  personal  friendship.  Love  of  the  teacher  will  awaken  love 
for  the  work  of  the  school-room.  Hate  and  fear  are  fatal  foes  to  interest  in  study. 
This  is  a  mightier  agent  in  awakening  love  of  study  than  any  yet  named. 

5.  By  the  contagious  power  of  enthusiasm  and  interest.  All  affections  of  the  mind 
are  violently  contagious.  A  cold,  uninterested,  inert  mind  will  never  awaken  others 
to  intellectual  activity.  A  soul  that  is  energetic,  glowing,  red-hot,  will  impart  its  life 
and  heat  to  all  who  are  brought  within  its  influence.  It  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
indispensable  agent  in  arousing  the  latent  energies  of  a  pupil's  mind.  A  teacher  who 
is  devoid  of  it  should  relinquish  his  vocation  and  seek  some  field  of  employment 
where  he  can  do  less  harm. — Prof,  H,  L.  Smith  in  the  North  Carolina  Teacher. 


How  Shall  We  Teach  Children  to  Study  ? — This  question  has  met  my  eye 
in  two  recent  numbers  of  The  Teacher^  and  my  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  the 
questioner,  for  we,  too,  have  been  perplexed  over  this  important  subject.  After  an 
experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  school-room  in  various  grades  of  school-work, 
we  venture  a  few  suggestions,  which  we  trust  may  not  be  wholly  unprofitable  to  any 
earnest  worker  of  inexperience  who  has  a  desire  to  succeed.  First,  the  only  successful 
way  to  teach  scholars  to  study  is  to  lead  them  to  love  it.  This  may  generally  be  done 
in  the  primary  school,  beginning  with  the  smallest  classes.  Talk  with  the  little  ones 
about  their  simple  lessons  ;  tell  them  stories  about  them,  and  create  in  this  way  a  de- 
sire to  find  out  things  for  themselves.  We  encourage  them  to  write  little  stories ;  we 
try  to  lead  them  on  by  easy  steps,  until  they  are  eager  to  read  and  relate  what  they 
have  read.  In  this  way  the  study  of  history  and  geography  becomes  but  a  pleasant 
pastime,  and  not  an  irksome  task.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  the  failure  of  that 
teacher  who  drives  a  student  to  learn  a  hard  lesson.  We  have  many  times,  in  oor 
early  teaching,  kept  scholars  after  school,  or  deprived  them  of  recess,  to  commit  a 
lesson  in  which  they  had  failed ;  but  we  cannot  remember  that  we  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  the  lesson  successfully  conquered.  A  pupil  cannot  learn  who 
studies  with  a  punishment  held  over  him.  If  possible,  we  think  it  a  good  plan  to  tell 
the  class  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  something  about  the  lesson  for  the  following  day; 
not  enough  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that  they  know  it,  but  enough  to  cause  them  to 
want  to  know  more.  In  spelling  we  like  to  give  a  few  easy  words  to  be  made  into 
sentences,  in  which  scholars  will  not  fail  to  show  a  wonderful  interest.  Of  course, 
when  scholars  have  started  wrong,  have  been  allowed  to  get  words  without  ideas,  it 
is  harder  to  lead  them  in  the  safe  way;  but  we  think  it  may  be  done  by  talking  with 
them,  by  encouraging  them  to  talk,  and,  above  all,  by  breaking  up  the  ruinous  habit 
of  studying  without  thought.  There  are  many  methods  which  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  fertile  mind  of  the  thoughtful  teacher.  To  all  such  we  extend  the  hand  of 
sympathy,  exhorting  them  not  to  be  weary  in  vrtWdomg.^The  American  Teacher, 
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The  Beport  of  the  Oommissioners  of  Education  for  1882-'83. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ekiucation,  just  issued,  a 
volume  of  1165  pages,  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors  in  point  of  interest,  in  the 
importance  of  subjects  discussed,  their  methodical  arrangement,  and  wise  treatment, 
while  the  information  presented  is  of  much  more  recent  date  than  that  usually  given 
in  reports  whose  information  is  collected  from  such  a  vast  territory  and  through  so 
many  instrumentalities,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  year  closing  June  30,  1883.  I'^  ^^^^ 
respect  the  report  under  review  has  made  a  decided  gain  over  its  predecessors,  made 
possible,  we  are  informed,  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  educational 
systems  and  institutions  have  been  able  to  bring  their  reports  up  to  date. 

Little  space  is  given  in  the  report  to  a  statement  of  the  general  work  of  the  office 
aside  from  the  summary  of  educational  data  which  is  prepared  annually,  as  anything 
like  a  full  statement  of  such  general  work  would  require  more  space  than  the  Com- 
missioner has  at  his  disposal. 

The  communications  sent  out  numbered  30,745,  and  those  received  67,875.  The 
documents  distributed  numbered  323,592,  and  were  usually  mailed  in  separate  pack- 
ages. One  document  was  asked  for  by  as  many  as  ten  thousand  persons.  This  dis- 
tribution of  documents  has  favorably  affected  many  educational  methods  and  appli- 
ances. The  teachers'  institutes  have  been  much  more  freely  supplied  than  before. 
Circulars  and  bulletins  were  sent  to  406  institutes,  held  in  twenty-three  different  States. 
Seventy-eight  of  these  teachers'  gatherings  in  a  single  State  were  furnished  these 
publications. 

Official  American  Correspondents  of  the  Office  who  Furnish  Statistics, — The 
American  correspondents  of  the  office  at  the  head  of  systems  or  institutions  of  educa- 
tion furnishing  the  information  contained  in  the  report,  numbered  10,128,  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  1,354,  and  since  1872  of  more  than  7,500.  This  system  of  voluntary 
statistical  information,  depending  on  co-laborers  so  widely  scattered,  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  it  is  constantly  improving  in  com- 
pleteness and  exactness. 

The  Library  of  the  Bureau, — The  collection  and  care  of  a  library  containing 
educational  reports,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  school  journals,  and  other  pedagogic  pub- 
lications, is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  an  office  charged,  as  this  is  in  the  statute 
establishing  it,  with  the  duty  of  collecting  **  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,"  and  diffusing  <<  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization  and  mangement  of  schools,  school  systems,  and 
methods  of  teaching,"  of  such  character  as  may  promote  '*the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  S3rstems,"  as  well  as  the  **  cause  of  education "  in 
general. 

The  collection  of  State  reports,  city  reports,  college  catalogues  and  publications, 
academy  catalogues,  programmes  and  circulars  of  professional  and  special  schools, 
now  in  the  possession  of  this  library,  is  far  superior  in  quantity,  quality,  and  interest 
to  any  other  general  collection  in  the  world,  and,  in  most  cases,  more  complete  than 
the  series  belonging  to  the  offices  and  institutions  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau. 

Another  important  part  of  the  collection  is  the  periodical  literature  of  American 
education.     The  value  of  such  publications,  as  preserving  the  very  "age  and  body  of 
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the  time  '*  in  which  they  appear,  and  recording  countless  facts,  opinions,  names,  and 
dates  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  beyond  recall,  is  conceded  in  all  other  branches  of 
study,  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  allowed  in  this  also.  By  exchange,  subscription, 
purchase,  and  gift,  the  library  now  possesses,  and  is  daily  adding  to,  a  collection 
really  unique  in  the  world ;  by  no  means  complete,  for  there  are  important  lacuna 
that  may  never  be  filled,  but,  despite  these,  more  full,  various,  and  valuable  than  that 
in  the  possession  of  any  other  corporation  or  individual. 

In  the  same  way  a  large  collection  of  foreign  reports,  catalogues,  and  educational 
treatises  have  also  been  obtained,  nearly  every  civilized  country  and  its  colonies  being 
represented  therein. 

State  Systems  of  Public  Instruction. — The  total  school  population  in  the  States 
and  Territories  is  16,000,000,  more  than  10,000,000  being  enrolled  in  public  schools ; 
the  sum  of  those  in  average  attendance  in  each  State  being  6,000,000,  under  290, 
000  teachers;  the  whole  public  school  expenditure  amounting  to  over  I9 1,000,000 
during  the  year :  an  increase  over  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  364,000 
in  school  population,  of  more  than  153,000  in  public  school  enrolment,  and  of  nearly 
454,000  in  average  attendance.  Adding  the  reported  attendance  in  private  schools 
(18  States  and  2  Territories  failing  to  report),  gives  over  half  a  million  more,  making 
10,581,700  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year.  This  is  21  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire population  as  given  in  ihe  United  States  Census  of  1880,  and  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  youth  of  legal  school  age. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  199  days  in  Maryland  to 
62^  days  in  North  Carolina. 

The  number  of  public  school  teachers  reported  is,  for  the  States, -290,028;  for  9 
Territories,  3,266 ;  total,  293,294,  being  an  increase  of  4,135  over  the  number  re- 
ported in  the  year  1881.  The  sex  of  teachers  is  not  reported  from  Georgia,  Maine, 
Mississippi  and  Idaho  Territory;  so  far  as  the  figures  are  given,  the  number  of  men  is 
106,676,  and  of  women  166,705.  Both  numbers  show  increase  over  the  same  for 
188 1,  but  the  proportion  of  women  is  greater  than  at  the  last  report  Even  in  the 
frontier  States,  the  relative  number  of  women  engaged  in  teaching  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

There  is  an  upward  movement  in  teachers'  salaries,  eighteen  States  showing  in- 
crease in  the  average  salaries  for  both  sexes. 

The  suggestion  of  a  mmimum  salary  fixed  by  State  law  meets  with  approval  in  many 
States.  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  State  Superintendent,  Iowa,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  ungraded  schools  in  his  State  do  not  average  over 
$150  per  annum,  whereas  a  common  laborer  receives  ^200  with  board,  and  is  not 
expected  to  dress  well  and  has  no  examination  or  institute  fees.  Mr.  von  Coelln  adds 
significantly:  ''The  salaries  of  teachers  are  the  only  salaries  of  public  employes" 
wholly  within  the  control  of  the  people. 

There  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  more  than  $6,000,000  in  public  school 
income  and  expenditure,  of  near  $5,500,000,  it  is  estimated,  in  the  value  of  public 
school  property,  and  over  $5,000,000  in  the  amount  of  permanent  State*  school  funds. 
In  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  schools,  Massachusetts  stands  first,  Alabama  last, 
the  former  State  expending  $15.40  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  the  latter  $2.27.  Local 
taxes  are  the  main  support  of  the  public  schools  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  a  condi- 
tion that  seems  essential  to  a  progressive,  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  and  the 
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figures  show  increase  in  the  amount  realized  from  this  source  in  twenty  States,  The 
favorable  view  of  the  public  schools  presented  in  the  statistics  is  confirmed  by  the 
verbal  reports  of  superintendents  and  other  officials,  and  accords  with  the  impression 
the  Commissioner  received  from  personal  observation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Progress  is  not  limited  to  the  increase  of  scholars,  teachers,  funds,  &c.,  but  appears  in 
the  organization  of  the  school  systems,  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  work  carried  on 
in  the  schools,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  in  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  the  schools,  of  their  relation  to  our  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  a  readier  disposition  to  adopt  measures  for  their  support  and  improvement. 
The  improvement  of  school  buildings  is  noticeable  throughout  the  country,  pro- 
vision being  made  in  a  number  of  States  for  their  periodical  inspection. 

Sixteen  States,  three  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws,  more  or 
less  efficient,  to  insure  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

Summary  of  Education  in  Virginia. — With  over  half  a  million  youth  of  school 
age  (according  to  the  census  of  1880)  Virginia,  in  1882,  reported  an  enrolment  in 
public  schools  of  257,362,  with  144,904  in  average  daily  attendance,  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  18,316  in  the  number  enrolled  and  of  10,417  in  average  daily  attendance. 
The  enrolment  included  over  172,000  white  youth  and  over  85,000  colored,  the  total 
school  population  comprising  nearly  74,000  more  white  than  colored.  Of  the  whole 
increased  enrolment  9,947  were  white  children  and  8,369  colored,  the  increase  in 
average  attendance  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  races.  There  were 
205  more  public  schools  taught  (123  more  for  white  pupils  and  82  more  for  colored), 
the  average  term  throughout  the  State  being  nearly  a  day  longer.  Almost  $57,000 
more  were  expended  for  public  schools.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in- 
creased slightly  and  205  more  were  employed.  Although  a  large  proportion  of  this 
increase  was  among  coFored  teachers,  there  were  still  438  colored  schools  taught  by 
white  teachers.  The  Superintendent  calls  attention  to  this  fact,  and  says  that  these 
schools  should  be  taught  by  competent  colored  teachers,  and  that  many  more  schools 
for  colored  children  should  be  opened. 

Education  in  the  Southern  States, — In  sixteen  Southern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  having  a  white  school  population  of  over  4,000,000  and  a  colored 
of  nearly  2,000,000,  there  was  an  enrolment  in  public  schools  of  over  2,200,000 
white  children  and  of  nearly  803,000  colored,  the  percentage  of  enrolment 
of  youth  of  school  age  ranging  from  36  to  73  for  white  children  and 
from  17  to  69  for  colored.  There  was  an  increase  for  the  year  of  over 
92,000  white  youth  of  school  age  and  over  14,000  of  the  same  class  en- 
rolled, while  the  colored  school  population  increased  by  more  than  15,000  and 
their  enrolment  by  only  610.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  this  report  with  those 
for  the  year  i876-'77,  the  first  in  which  this  table  appears,  will  show  the  remarkable 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Southern  States  since  that  date — an  increase 
of  13  per  cent,  in  the  white  school  population  and  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  number  en- 
rolled in  public  schools,  colored  school  population  having  increased  28  per  cent,  and 
enrolment  40  per  cent.  The  expenditure  for  public  schools  has  also  steadily  in- 
creased during  this  period,  and  this  increase  in  enrolment  and  funds  corresponds  to  a 
radical  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  A  free,  impartial  system  of  education 
is  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  States. 
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Both  races  now  share  alike  in  the  school  fund,  excepting  in  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  special  provision  is  made  for  the  colored  race, 
and  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  basis  of  apportionment  is  the  same  for  each  race, 
but  the  amounts  realized  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  people  avail  themselves 
of  the  provision  by  attendance  upon  the  schools.  Since  the  date  of  the  Commission* 
er's  last  report,  Kentucky  has  abolished  all  discrimination  between  the  races  in  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds,  the  act  to  that  effect  bearing  date  April,  1882. 

A  general  disposition  in  the  South  to  deal  impartially  with  both  races  in  the  matter 
of  providing  educational  facilities  is  reported,  notwithstanding  the  much  larger  per- 
centage of  white  school  population  under  instruction. 

Since  the  Commissioner's  last  report  two  notable  benefactions  have  been  made  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South,  one  of  ^1,000,000  by  John  F.  Slater,  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  and  another  of  1701,926  from 
Mr.  Paul  Tulane,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
industrial  education  among  the  white  people  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  disbursements  from  the  Peabody  Fund  amounted  for  1882  to  ^80,334,  a  larger 
sum  than  has  been  reported  in  smy  single  year  since  1877.  In  addition  to  the  sub- 
stantial aid  afforded  by  the  money,  sui  immense  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  the  efforts  of  the  general  agent,  Hon.  y  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.  Legis- 
lation has  been  stimulated  by  his  eloquent  appeals,  while  his  counsel  has  determined 
many  practical  details  of  school  organization  and  his  vigilant  supervision  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  States  participating  in  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

Thf  course  pursued  by  the  trustees  and  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  con- 
centrating the  money  upon  the  training  of  teachers  has  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  single  agent  in  creating  throughout  the  South  a  just  appreciation  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  this  part  of  public  school  work. 

Higher  Schools  for  the  Colored  Race, — Above  the  public  school  S3rstem  such  pro- 
vision as  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  is  afforded  by  56  normal 
schools,  having  8,509  students ;  43  academies  or  secondary  schools,  with  6,632  stu- 
dents; 18  colleges  and  universities,  with  2,298;  24  theological  schools,  with  665;  4 
law  schools,  with  53,  and  3  medical  schools,  with  125.  The  total  number  of  schools 
affording  higher  instruction,  as  far  as  reported,  is  16,477,  ^^^  ^o^  number  of  the 
colored  race  under  instruction  in  them,  852,505. 

Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'^  InstUuies — The  total  number  of  public  institutions 
reported  is  119,  with  1,045  instructors  and  28,711  students,  viz :  21,296  normal  stu- 
dents and  7,415  other  students.  These  schools  comprise  97  supported  by  State,  i  by 
county,  and  21  by  city  appropriation.  The  private  normal  schools  number  114,  with 
655  instructors  and  22,421  students.  The  number  of  graduates  from  public  normal 
schools  in  the  last  year  was  2,568,  and  the  number  who  have  engaged  in  teaching 
1,836 ;  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  private  normal  schools  are  i/>34  voA  708. 

The  increase  of  normal  schools  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  is  a  notewor- 
thy feature  of  progress. 

Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  normals  are  considered  of  great  value  to  rural 
school  teachers  (few  of  whom  are  normal  school  graduates)  in  affording  them,  at 
small  expense,  some  knowledge  of  approved  methods  of  instruction  and  school  or- 
ganization. Every  State  should  place  these  agencies  un  a  sure  financial  basis,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  attendance  on  them  should  be  made  one  of  the  requisites  for 
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obtaining  a  teacher's  license  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  had  no  other  prepa- 
ration for  the  work. 

Pedagogics  in  UkiversiHes  and  Colleges. — Chairs  of  pedagogics  or  didactics,  have 
been  established  in  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  the  same  in  the  Mississippi  State  University  and 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  that  State.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity maintained  during  1882  special  Saturday  classes  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
Baltimore.  The  public  lectures  given  under  the  aus[)^ces  of  the  University  have  also 
been  largely  attended  by  teachers. 

JGndergarten.^-Th^  principal  growth  has  been  in  the  very  largest  of  the  cities,  in 
which  the  Kindergarten  methods  are  most  demanded.  More  than  one-half  of  these 
enterprises  have  started  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  They  are  supported  by  the  wealthy  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  children  and  by  the  philanthropic  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded. 

Secondary  Instruction. — Under  this  heading  is  comprised,  for  convenience,  the  work 
of  three  classes  of  institutions :  Public  high  schools,  private  academies  and  semina- 
ries, and  preparatory  schools  and  preparatory  departments.  In  the  first  are  reported 
more  than  39,000  pupils;  in  the  second,  about  138,000.  The  aggregate  number  of 
pupils  receiving  preparatory  instruction  reaches  251,613. 

The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  has  had  a  favorable  effect  upon 
secondary  instruction. 

Information  from  public  high  schools  is  less  complete  than  is  desired.  The  re- 
ported enrolment  in  these  is  equal  to  i  in  every  286  of  our  city  population,  as  given 
in  the  census  of  1880.  Neither  this  average  estimate,  it  is  remarked,  nor  the  larger 
ratio  of  attendance  in  particular  cities,  warrants  the  opinion  that  the  high  schools 
render  any  considerable  portion  of  our  youth  either  visionary  or  averse  to  industry. 
The  cause  of  such  tendencies,  it  is  thought,  must  be  sought  in  our  social  and  indus- 
trial habits  rather  than  in  our  schools. 

In  the  Northwestern  States  the  policy  of  making  the  high  school  course  continuous 
with  the  courses  of  the  State  Universities  is  proving  doubly  advantageous.  It  prom- 
ises on  the  one  hand  to  relieve  the  higher  institutions  of  the  burden  of  preparatory 
work,  and  on  the  other  it  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  high 
schools. 

Superior  Instruction, — Reports  were  received  from  227  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank,  exclusively  for  women,  of  which  142  were  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  de- 
grees. The  property  owned  by  them  was  valued  at  about  ^10,000,000;  the  pro- 
ductive funds  owned  amounted  to  only  about  1 1,000,000,  yielding  ^53,000  annual  ly^ 
the  chief  source  of  support  being  tuition  fees.  A  total  of  28,726  students  were  en- 
rolled in  these  institutions,  about  8,000  of  them  being  in  preparatory  departments,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  about  2,600  students. 

Every  year  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  women  brought  under  instruc- 
tion in  schools  that  maintain  high  standards,  and  an  increase  in  the  enrolment  of 
women  in  collegiate  courses. 

No  change  has  taken  place  since  the  last  report  in  the  attitude  of  any  of  the  older 
Eastern  colleges  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  women,  but  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  equal  and  identical  provision  for  both  sexes  has  become  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tended. 
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In  Table  IX  are  reported  the  statistics  of  365  colleges  and  universities,  all  enrol- 
ling about  64,000  students,  and  employing  more  than  4,000  instructors,  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  3  colleges,  1,661  students,  and  52  teachers,  about  32,000  of  the  whole 
number  of  students  being  in  collegiate  departments.  The  exact  classification  is  given 
of  only  about  21,000  collegiate  students,  but  of  these  16,000  were  pursuing  classical 
courses  (including  nearly  14,000  men  and  a  little  over  2,000  women),  while  upwards 
of  5,000  were  students  in  scientific  courses,  nearly  one-third  of  the  latter  being  women. 
Fifteen  colleges  report  only  preparatory  students ;  in  288  the  collegiate  course  com- 
prises 4  years,  in  two  only  3  years,  while  in  16  the  courses  were  entirely  elective. 

Scientific  and  Industrial  Education. — Table  X  shows  86  schools  of  science,  in- 
cluding State  agricultural  colleges,  employing  more  than  i  ,000  instructors  and  enrol- 
ling nearly  16,000  students,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  I  school  and  63  teachers,  and  over 
3,000  students.  Continued  interest  in  industrial  and  scientific  education  is  shown  by 
the  extension  of  facilities  for  instruction  in  such  schools,  as  well  as  by  increased  at- 
tendance on  them  and  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject.  People  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  are  inquiring  for  methods  of  education 
directly  preparatory  to  the  common  industries.  Men,  eminent  as  leaders  in  technical 
education,  are  studying  the  schools  of  Europe  and  introducing  valuable  features  from 
them  into  American  schools. 

Agricultural  education  has  made  perceptible  advance  during  the  time  covered  by 
the  last  report. 

Encouraging  progress  has  also  been  made  in  mechanical  instruction. 

Public  Libraries. — Incomplete  reports  from  over  4,000  public  libraries,  each 
having  300  volumes  or  more,  show  an  aggregate  of  over  13,000,000  volumes.  The 
total  yearly  additions  (1,800  libraries  reporting)  were  about  529,000  volumes; 
the  yearly  use  of  books  (only  900  reporting)  was  nearly  10,000,000.  It  is  said  ihai 
the  reports  of  other  countries  can  show  no  parallel  to  this  voluntary  and  uniform 
method  of  collecting  and  communicating  information  respecting  these  establishments, 
so  graphically  called  the  universities  of  the  people. 

Reform  Schools. — Twenty  three  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  report  67 
reform  schools,  with  nearly  15,000  inmates,  less  than  one-third  of  them  being  girls. 
The  cost  of  supporting  these  institutions  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  their 
earnings  to  over  $400,000. 

The  success  of  the  training  given  appears  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  ihe  youth 
sent  out  from  these  schools  become  useful  men  and  women.  We  are  told  there  is 
abundance  of  proof  that  the  usual  result  of  reformatory  education  is  to  prepare  in- 
mates to  meet  successfully  the  duties  of  life  in  some  honorable  pursuit ;  but  that  the 
attention  given  to  industrial  training  is  still  insufficient,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  leg 
islatures  may  see  the  wisdom  of  promoting  it  by  such  means  as  they  arc  able  to  com- 
mand. 

Educational  Benefactions. — More  than  $7,000,000  were  given  during  the  year  to 
the  various  classes  of  educational  institutions  in  aid  of  their  work.  Of  this  amount 
colleges  and  universities  received  over  three  and  a  half  millions ;  colleges  for  women, 
i^373»ooo;  schools  of  science  and  theology,  each  about  $640,000;  schools  of  medi- 
cine, about  $125,000;  schools  of  law,  $175 ;  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  inclu- 
ding college  preparatory  schools,  nearly  $800,000;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  $21,000;  for  the  training  of  nurses,  $25,000,  and  for  the  feeble-minded, 
$622. 
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Forestry. — The  interest  in  forestry  is  increasing  as  the  injurious  efifects  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  wooded  areas  are  more  fully  realized.  Societies  for  the  preservation  of 
forests  and  the  cultivation  of  trees  are  being  organized  in  various  States,  and  their 
gatherings  attract  much  attention,  while  in  other  States  school  authorities  encourage 
the  planting  and  protection  of  trees.  The  study  of  forestry,  moreover,  is  pursued  in 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  many  States,  especially  in  the  West,  and  the  school  of 
political  science  in  the  University  of  Michigan  has  an  attractive  course  of  instruction 
in  this  branch. 

Recommendations. — The  Commissioner  recommends  the  publication  of  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  the  report  for  the  use  of  the  oflfice,  which  will  only  enable  it  to 
supply  its  correspondents. 

The  Commissioner  also  renews  his  recommendation  for  the  organization  of  the 
educational  museum,  which  now  constitutes  a  collection  of  great  value  and  is  more 
and  more  visited  and  studied  by  teachers  and  school  .officers. 

He  also  renews  most  earnestly  the  following  recommendations  ; 

1.  That  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  each  Territory  be 
created,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  the  compensation  to  be  fixed 
and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

2.  That  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  fund  to  be  divided  annually 
pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territoriec  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  un- 
der such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure  and  supervision  as 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

3.  The  enactment  of  a^law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  office. 

4.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  office. 


The  iDfluenoe  of  Scientific  Pursuits. 

[The  broadening  tendency  of  scientific  pursuits,  as  indicated  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, is  readily  granted.  The  search  for  truth,  and  the  careful  comparison  of  indi- 
vidual phenomena,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  truth  is  an  excellent  training 
for  the  mind.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  most  advanced  scientists 
have  so  expanded  their  intellects  in  these  pursuits,  as  to  push  out  from  them  every- 
thing which  is  not  appreciable  to  human  reason.  What  they  cannot  understand  they 
will  not  believe.  The  religious  element  is  eliminated  from  their  minds.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  questioning  Nature,  to  finding  out  her  secrets  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done.  But  we  must  recognize  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  reason  can- 
not go,  where  our  only  means  of  knowledge  is  through  a  direct  revelation  from  God. 
In  thinking  of  these  skeptical  scientists,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  Apostle  Paul  between  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  and  the  pride  of 
human  wisdom  in  I.  Cor.  i,  21  :  "  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe."  There  can  be  no  conflict  between  true  science  and  revelation. 
**  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion."    The  developments  of  science  may  modify  our 
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Yiews  of  the  Bible,  yet  scientific  truth  should  always  be  sought  reverently,  with  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  the  truth  of  His  revela- 
tion to  men. — Ed.] 

<*  The  dominant  ideas  of  the  past  have  been  confining  and  restrictive.  National 
feelings  are  diverse  and  antagonizing ;  religions  are  hostile  and  politics  local  and  ex- 
lusive;  but  science  is  as  universal  as  Nature,  its  devotees  are  one  in  spirit  and  in  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  supreme  unifying  element  of  the  modem  social  state. 
It  studies  phenomena  of  every  kind,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  every  place.  Its  per- 
petual aim  is  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  facts  and  the  generalization  of  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  truths.  E^hewing  all  narrowness  and  prejudice,  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  discipline  it  tends  to  break  down  factitious  limitations,  it  cultivates 
the  spirit  of  large  mindedness,  and  is  the  great  teacher  of  toleration,  liberality,  and 
catholicity.  By  leading  to  profounder  agreements,  by  awakening  broader  sympathies 
and  making  possible  more  harmonious  co-operations  in  the  further  progress  of  civili- 
zation, the  extension  of  science  is  full  of  hopeful  encouragement  for  the  best  interests 
of  mankind.  Under  its  influence  men  emerge  into  the  light  of  new  intellectual  re- 
lations, new  opportunities,  and  new  responsibilities.  The  elevated  sentiments  by 
which  men  of  science  are  more  and  more  animated,  were  thus  eloquently  expressed 
by  one  of  the  distinguished  presidents  of  the  British  Association.  Sir  John  Herschel. 
He  said :  "  Let  selfish  interests  divide  the  worldly, let  jealousies  torment  the  envious; 
we  breathe  a  purer  empyrean.  The  common  pursuit  of  truth  is,  of  itself,  a  brother- 
hood. In  these  meetings  we  have  a  source  of  delight  which  draws  us  together,  and 
inspires  us  with  a  sense  of  unity.  That  astronomers  should  congregate  to  talk  of 
stars  and  planets ;  chemists,  of  atoms ;  geologists,  of  strata,  is  natural  enough ;  bat 
what  is  there;  equally  pervading  all,  which  causes  their  hearts  to  bum  within  them 
for  mutual  unbosoming  ?  Surely  the  answer  of  each  and  all — the  chemist,  the  as- 
tronomer, the  physiologist,  the  electrician,  the  biologist,  the  geologist — all  with  one 
accord,  and  each  in  the  language  of  his  own  science,  would  answer,  not  only  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  and  the  delight  their  disclosure  affords,  but  the  privil^e  he 
feels  to  have  aided  in  the  disclosure.  We  are  further  led  to  look  onward  through 
the  vista  of  time  with  chastened  assurance  that  Science  has  still  other  and  nobler 
work  to  do  than  any  she  has  yet  attempted. — Pro/.  E.  L.  Youmam  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  September. 


EDITORIAL  PABAGBAFHS. 

The  Farmville  Normal  School. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Farmville  Normal  School  the  Faculty  of  the  institution  was  completed  by  the 
election  of  the  following  teachers :  Miss  Bush,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School ; 
Miss  Gash,  of  North  Carolina;  Miss  Lee,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,  of  Richmond,  Va.  Miss  Bush  was  selected  by  Dr.  Ruff- 
ner  as  Assistant  Principal  under  the  discretion  allowed  him  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Miss  Lee  has  had  experience  in  Normal  school  work  in  the  Connecticut  State  Normal 
School,  Miss  Gash  was  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  by  Dr.  Wiley,  President  of  Martha  Washington  College  in 
Abingdon,  Mrs.  Bartkowska  is  a  graduate  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  for 
several  years  past  has  taught  with  marked  success  in  the  Richmond  schools. 
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Dr.  Rnffner,  Principal  of  the  school,  reports  that  the  prospects  of  the  school  alto- 
gether seem  fair  for  a  successful  session. 

It  is  a  great  point  gained  that  Virginia  is  committed  practically  to  the  Normal 
school  as  a  factor  in  public  education.  The  idea  of  its  value,  once  lodged  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  will  grow  till  we  have  a  number  of  such  schools  in  the  State. 
This  will  be  the  case  unless  the  Farmville  school  is  a  failure.  But  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  fail.  Equipped  as  it  is,  with  a  learned  and  energetic  Principal 
and  experienced  teachers,  it  ought  not  to  fail.  We  have  great  confidence  and  hope 
in  its  success.  It  will  not  fail  if  the  friends  of  public  education  give  it  the  counte- 
nance and  support  which  they  ought.  Let  them  all  combine  to  forward  its  interests 
and  make'its  success  assured. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE.  A  series  of  Exercises,  Studies,  and  Songs, 
Defining  and  Illustrating  the  Art  of  Sight  Reading.  Progressively  arranged  from 
the  first  Conception  and  Production  of  Tones  to  the  most  Advanced  Choral  Prac- 
tice. Third  Reader  Supplement.  By  John  W.  Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt. 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     18S4. 

The  preceding  books  of  the  Normal  Music  Course,  have  taken  the  student  over 
the  music  course,  explaining  the  difficulties  and  using  all  the  kejrs.  .This  book, 
therefore,  is  not  arranged  on  a  strictly  progressive  plan.  It  contains  a  series  of  com- 
positions, selected,  adapted,  and  arranged  from  the  best  masters,  and  though  designed 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Third  Reader,  may  be  used  just  as  well  by  seminaries  or  soci- 
ties  where  compositions  for  female  voices  are  required. 

OUTLINE  OF  LECTURE  NOTES  ON  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  John 
T.  Stoddard,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Smith  College.    The  Non-Metals. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS,  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By 
John  T.  Stoddard,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Smith  College.  Harris  & 
Rogers,  13  Tremont  Place,  Boston.     1884.     Price,  75  cents,  each. 

These  two  little  manuals  seem  to  be  carefully  prepared  and  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed. 

THE  FRENCH  TEACHER.  A  Right  System  of  Teaching  French.  Dedicated 
to  teachers  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Dubois,  author  of  **  Broken  English.**  Boston :  Lee  & 
She[>ard,  publishers.     1884.     Price,  ^i. 

This  volume  is  highly  recommended  by  those  who  have  used  Prof.  Dubois*  method, 
for  its  simplicity  and  the  aid  given,  especially  in  pronunciation  and  the  verbs.  For 
sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 

ADDITION  MANUAL  BY  WHICH  ADDITION  IS  MEMORIZED,  AND  THE 
SUM  OR  DIFFERENCE  OF  ANY  TWO  NUMBERS  KNOWN  AT  SIGHT. 
By  F.  B.  GiNN.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  1884. 
Mailing  price,  20  cents. 

The  plan  of  the  author  is  to  teach  pupils  all  the  combinations  of  two  numbers  so 
thoroughly  that  the  simple  putting  of  the  two  numbers  one  above  the  other  suggests, 
without  thought,  their  sum,  just  as  c-a-t  is  at  once  recognized  as  cat  without  spelling 
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it  out.  Then  the  combinations  are  extended  until  by  steady  practice  great  facility  is 
acquired  in  adding  columns.  It  contains  some  good  suggestions  for  drill  in  adding 
and  subtracting  numbers. 

GUIDES  FOR  SCIENCE-TEACHING.  No.  xiii.  First  Lessons  on  Minerals. 
By  Ellen  H.  Richards.  Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  1884.  Mailing  price, 
10  cents. 

Beginning  with  the  observation  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  few  familiar 
chemical  elements,  such  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  oxygen,  &c.,  children  are  led  to  their 
combination  in  well-known  compounds,  such  as  iron-rust,  salt,  marble,  &c.,  and  are 
prepared  for  the  statement  that  about  a  dozen  elements,  in  varied  combinations,  con- 
stitute the  air,  the  water,  and  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  about  a  dozen 
more  are  common  in  small  quantities. 

A  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  An  Outline  of  the 
History  of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and  Answers.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher.     1884.     Price,  $1. 

The  form  used  in  this  outline  enables  the  author  to  take  up  the  salient  points  of 
United  States  history,  leaving  out  much  of  detail.  The  questions  seem  fairly  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  the  answers  are  clear,  and  in  the  main  satisfactory. 

WENTWORTH  &  HILL'S  EXERCISE  MANUALS.  No.  3.  Geometry.  Bos- 
ton  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  80  cents. 

The  true'  test  of  mathematical  training  is  the  power  which  the  learner  has  acquired 
over  original  problems.  This  little  manual  furnishes  for  geometry  what  has  long 
been  done  for  arithmetic  and  algebra — a  collection  of  carefully  graded  exercises  illus- 
trating its  principles.  A  syllabus  of  geometry  is  prefixed  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  for  reviewing  of  the  subject. 

SOPHOCLES'  ANTIGONE.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  Wolff's  Edition.  By  Martin 
L.  D'OoGE,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Boston :  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  $1. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors^  edited  under  the 
supervision  of  J.  W.  White,  L.  R.  Packard,  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.  The  object 
of  the  series  is  to  furnish,  in  rapid  succession,  editions  of  Greek  authors,  with  notes 
which  embody  the  best  results  of  recent  philological  research.  The  plan  contem- 
plates complete  editions  of  Homer,  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  and  of  other  Greek 
authors  as  far  as  practicable.  The  volumes  of  the  series  will  be  based  upon  approved 
German  editions,  whose  introductions  and  notes  will  be  freely  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, but  the  American  editor  will  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  additions,  substitutions 
and  omissions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adapt  the  books  thoroughly  to  the  use  of 
college  students  in  America.  The. publishers  have  given  the  series,  as  represented  in 
the  Antigone,  a  beautiful  typographical  form. 

HOW  WE  LIVE;  Or, THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
IT.  An  Elementary  Course  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  James 
JoHONNOT  and  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  i,  3,  5 
Bond  street.     1884. 

This  is  a  very  elementary,  but  an  exceedingly.entertaining  treatment  of  this  subject. 
Beginning  with  obvious  relations,  its  method  is  deductive,  each  new  topic  growing 
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out  of  the  one  that  precedes  it.  It  aims  to  present  the  laws  of  life  in  such  a  practical 
and  reasonable  way  that  they  will  become  a  guide  to  living.  At  the  close  of  each 
chapter  questions,  not  on  the  text,  but  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  text,  are  appended. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES,  as  Practiced  by  the  Junior 
Class  in  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Ed.  Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  Boston :  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price  30  cents. 

The  manual  gives  directions  for  exercises  in  marchings  and  in  the  use  of  the 
dumb'belli^  accompanied  by  some  matters  in  reference  to  the  measurements  of  the 
body  and  the  muscles  brought  into  play,  which  are  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
physical  development  of  pupils  by  these  means. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMS,  ba.sed  on  Meissner's  "  Kurzgefasste 
Lateinische  Synonymick.'*  By  Edgar  S.  Shumway,  Acting  Professor  (in  charge) 
of  Latin,  Rutger's  College;  Principal  of  Chautauqua  "Academia";  editor  of 
**  Latine/'     Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.    1884.     Mailing  price  30  cents. 

The  author  has  aimed  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  synonyms,  but  a  terse 
compendium  whose  sections  should  be  germs  to  be  more  fully  developed  by  the  stu- 
dent. The  synonyms  discussed  are  only  those  used  in  classical  Latin ;  each  group 
is  headed  by  that  English  word  which  expresses  the  most  general  meaning  of  the 
group.  Clearness  and  conciseness  have  been  studied,  and  the  book  is  designed  to  aid 
not  only  college  students,  but  also  the  pupils  of  the  preparatory  school. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  CLASSICS— IX.  SEX  IN  MIND  AND  IN  EDUCATION.  By 
Henry  Maudsley,  M.  D.  Author  of  "  Body  and  Mind,"  &c.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher,  1884. 

This  tract  presents  some  thoughts  on  the  education  required  for  men  and  for  women 
that  deserve  careful  consideration,  else  educators  may  do  serious  damage  ere  they  are 
aware. 

A  NATURALIST'S  RAMBLES  ABOUT  HOME.  By  Charles  C.  Abbott.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884.     Price  $1.50. 

Our  author  has  given  us  a  delightful  volume  on  the  habits  of  the  wild  creatures 
which  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  A  fresh  charm 
is  imparted  to  the  book  by  the  fact  that  he  tells  in  pleasant  style  of  animals  with  which 
we  are  more  or  less  familiar.  The  lover  of  natural  history  has  a  new  pleasure  in 
store  for  him  in  reading  this  volume. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  street. 

TEACHING  AND  TEACHERS;  Or,  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER'S 
TEACHING  WORK  AND  THE  OTHER  WORK  OF  THE  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  TEACHER.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times  and  formerly  Normal  Secretary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union. 
Philadelphia  :  John  D.  Wattles,  Publisher.     1884.     Price  I1.50. 

Dr.  Trumbull's  work  has  been  written  with  special  reference  to  Sunday-school 
work  and  the  methods  of  succeeding  in  it;  yet  it' is  full  of  thoughts  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  secular  teacher.  These  thoughts  are  expressed  clearly  and  are  amply 
illustrated  ;  in  fact,  his  book  as  a  whole  is  an  illustration  of  the  plans  proposed  in  it. 
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Part  I  is  entitled  7%e  S.  S.  Teacher's  Work,  and  under  this  head  he  discusses  The 
Teaching  Process— Its  Nature.  Its  Essentials.  Its  Elements.  Its  Methods.  In  Part  11 
he  discusses  The  S,  S,  Teacher's  Other  Work  than  Teaching— The  Shaping  ami 
Guiding  0/ Scholars,  The  book  is  not  only  a  good  one  in  its  purpose  and  execution, 
but  an  exceedingly  handsome  one. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  Tamis  Had- 
LEY,  Late  Professor  in  Yale  College.  Revised  and  in  part  rewritten  by  F.  D.  Al- 
len, professor  in  Harvard  Collie.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     18S4. 

The  grammar  of  Professor  Hadley,  the  basis  of  the  present  grammar,  a(^)eared  in 
i860,  and  has  been  in  use,  unchanged  in  any  way,  since  that  time.  The  present  editor 
has  made  various  changes  to  bring  it  into  nearer  accord  with  the  present  state  of 
learning.  Some  of  these  changes  relate  simply  to  the  matter  of  arrangement,  p^^ 
senting  more  clearly  the  facts  of  the  language ;  others,  to  the  inflections  and  the  for- 
mation of  words ;  but  especially  in  the  sjrntax  have  great  changes  been  made.  Large 
credit  is  given  in  these  last  changes  to  I^ofessor  Goodwin,  whose  treatment  of  subor- 
dinate clauses  has  largely  influenced  the  author's  conclusions.  The  excellence  of  Had- 
ley's  grammar  is  too  well  established  to  need  commendation.  The  labors  of  Pro- 
fessor Allen  have,  no  doubt,  made  it  still  more  valuable. 

EDUCATION  BY  DOING.  By  Anna  Johnson,  teacher  in  the  Children's  Aid 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  the  High 
School  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  could  we  give  a  better  idea  of  the  aim  and  method  of  this 
book  than  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  prefatory  note :  **  In  observing  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Kindergarten  educators,  I  have  felt  that  FroebePs  great  dis- 
covery of  education  by  occupations  must  have  something  for  the  public  schools; 
that  a  further  application  of  *  the  putting  of  experience  and  action  in  the  place  of 
books  and  abstract  thinking,'  could  be  made  beyond  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the 
child's  life.  This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  idea,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
*  New  Education.* 

"  It  will  be  widely  welcomed,  we  believe,  as  it  gives  concrete  methods  of  work,  the 
very  aids  primary  teachers  are  in  search  of.  There  is  a  general  desire  and  demand 
for  better  methods.  The  principles  enunciated  by  Spencer,  •  that  science  is  evolved 
out  of  its  corresponding  art,'  and  *  that  the  abstract  is  to  be  reached  by  way  of  the 
concrete,'  are  as  true  in  their  applications  with  reference  to  teachers  as  to  pupils. 
And,  therefore,  whoever  gives  concrete  methods,  based  upon  right  principles,  is  doing 
the  most  to  aid  the  great  body  of  teachers,  and  is  laying  the  surest  foundation  for  a 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  education."  It  indicates  concrete 
methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  Form,  Geography,  Color,  and  Language. 

Fknno's  Favorites,  No.  2,  is  a  neat,  paper-bound  volume  of  264  pages,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  choice  pieces  for  reading  and  speaking.  The  editor.  Prof.  F.  H. 
Fenno,  author  of  the  well-known  text-book  «*  The  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution," 
has  introduced  a  preliminary  essay  on  "  How  to  Impersonate,"  which  supplements 
that  in  Fenno's  Favorites,  No.  i,  on  "The  Principles  of  Gesture."  A  trained 
judgment  is  shown  in  the  selections ;  they  are  fresh  and  well  suited  to  elocutionary 
purposes.    The  print  and  paper  are  excellent. 
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Our  Advertisers. 

— Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Ec- 
lectic System  of  Drawing,  McGuffey's  Revised  Reading  Charts,  the  Eclectic  Writing 
Cards,  the  Eclectic  Series  of  New  School  Wall  Maps,  and  the  New  Eclectic  Charts 
of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  firm  is  well  known  in  the  State  for  its  re- 
liability, its  honorable  dealing,  and  the  excellence  of  its  publications. 

— Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  present  a  list  of  good  books,  some  of  which  are  already 
deserved  favorites  in  Virginia.    The  firm  may  be  relied  on  to  fulfil  all  its  promises. 

— Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakema^,  Taylor  &  Co.  offer  a  list  of  books  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  received  the  approval  of  many  teachers.  The 
standing  of  the  firm  is  first  class. 

— Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  present  the  old  favorite,  Colbum*s  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  with  it  Arithmetical  Aids.  The  firm  also  publishes  a  large  number 
of  miscellaneous  books.  Parties  dealing  with  them  may  expect  reliability,  prompt- 
ness  and  courtesy. 

— Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  8c  Co.  advertise  their  series  of  Readers  and  their  Science 
Series,  with  Worcester's  Dictionaries  and  their  valuable  Standard  Works  of  Reference. 
Persons  wishing  their  publications  may  correspond  with  them  with  the  full  a&surance 
of  fair  treatment  and  prompt  and  courteous  responses. 

— The  University  Publishing  Co.  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  Virginia.  It  offers  the 
books  of  our  own  scholars  and  may  be  counted  on  to  do  the  right  thing. 

— Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  offer  a  new  edition  of  Bingham's  Latin  Grammar — a 
book  thought  by  many  teachers  the  best  extant  for  beginners  in  Latin. 

— Messrs.  Beckwith  &  Parham  offer  everything  that  can  be  called  for  in  their  line. 
Don't  forget  the  place,  1 107  Main  street. 

— In  the  line  of  school  furniture  look  at  the  advertisements  of  Thomas  Kane  8c  Co., 
Chicago,  and  the  Buffalo  School  Furniture  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Messrs.  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  advertise  their  well-known  and  widely-used  pens. 

— For  the  Spencerian  pen  look  at  the  advervtisement  of  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  &  Co. 

— In  the  line  of  school  bells,  consult  the  advertisements  of  the  Buckeye  bell 
foundry  and  the  McShane  bell  foundry. 

— The  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.  calls  attention  to  its  excellent  product,  the 
light-running  Domestic. 

— The  Fine  Art  Pub.  Co.  can  supply  you  with  beautiful  cards. 

— Messrs.  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  can  give  you  any  needed  information  as  to  general 
advertising. 

— The  C.  &  O.  Railway  will  take  pleasure  in  transporting  you,  in  pleasant  coaches, 
through  fine  scenery,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio. 


Literary  Notes. 


T^e  Woman's  Century  is  the  new  name  under  which  Woman  at  Work  now  ap- 
pears. It  begins  its  eighth  year  with  the  number  for  September.  Its  editor  is  Mrs. 
Esther  T.  Hough,  and  it  is  published  in  Brattleboro',  Vt. 
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The  Magazines. 

THE  N)RTH  AMKRIC^M  REVIEW  POR  OOTOBEE -Contents :  Moral  Charact**r  in  Politia, 
Prea.  J  H.  8«elye;  Why  I  Winh  to  Vl«it  America.  Rev.  Dr.  Aagastat  Jessopp:  The  Philoeophy  of  Con- 
Tersion,  O.  B.  Frothlngham ;  The  Origin  of  Yellow  Fever,  Dr.  C.  Oeighton;  Shall  the  Jury  flyBtem  be 
Abolished;  Judge  Ro.  Y.  Havne;  the  GeneMs  of  Tennyion's  Bfaud,  R.  H.  Shepherd;  The  Development 
of  Machine  Onns,  Lieut.  C.  Sleeman;  The  Beneflta  of  the  TarfflT  Syst<>ni,  John  Roach  and  others. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST  I^OR  OOTOBBR.— Contents:  The  North  American  QfBten 
(illustrated),  A.  P.  Morgan ;  On  CaUgenesis,  E.  D.  Cope;  The  Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Northwest,  N. 
H.  Wincbell ;  Man  in  th**  Tertiaries,  Ed.  S.  Mor^r,  Editor's  Table— Scientific  Contrasts;  Recent  Liters- 
ture;  Qen^ral  Notes— oleography  and  Travels,  Otology  and  Palaantt  >logy.  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Ento- 
mology, Zoology,  Physiology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy  and  Histology;  Scientific  News. 

« 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  OF  THE  NURSERY.— Full  of  good  things  for  the  litUe  folks.  Price  fl.50. 
Russell  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  Ootol>er:  The  Significance  of  Human  Anomalies, 
(illustrated);  Measurement  of  Character ;  The  Recent  Progress  of  Physical  Science  ;  Man^s  Right  Over 
Animals:  Petichi^m  of  the  Bantu  Negroes  (illustrated);  Further  Remarks  on  the  Greek  Question  ;  The 
Chemistry  of  Ck>okery;  The  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants  ;  WagM,  Capital  and  Rich  Men;  Du  Motay's 
Process  of  Ice-Making;  Physiological  Aspect  of  Mesmerism:  Protection  Against  Lightning— II ;  The 
Morality  of  Happinees;  The  Cholera  Germ;  Curious  Funeral  Ceremonies;  Sketch  of  Professor  Lord 
Ravleigh  (with  portrait):  Editor's  Table —The  Scientists  at  Montreal,  The  Elevation  of  Phrases  Above 
Things :  Literal^  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany;  Notes. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY— Contents  for  October :  In  War  Time— XIX,  XX,  S  Weir  Mitchell ; 
The  Battle  of  Lak»»  George,  Francis  Parknukn;  Ave,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  Relation  of  Fairies  to 
Reliirion,  E  R.  Pennell ;  An  EngliKh  Literary  Cousin.  L  I.  Guiney;  l^e  Lakes  of  Upper  Italy— II;  In 
Tuscany.  CeliaThaxter;  Minor  Songsters,  Bradford  Torrey;  Washington  and  his  Companions  Viewed 
Face  to  Face,  George  Houghton ;  Buckshot— A  Record,  J.  H.  Corbyn  ;  Boating,  A.  M.  Lprd ;  The  Mi- 
grations of  the  Gods,  W.  S.  Liscomb;  A  Bourgeois  Family,  M.  B.  Wrigat;  Southern  Colleges  and 
Schools,  Charles  Forster  Smith:  The  Solitary  Bee.  Edith  M.Thomas;  Palmer^  Odyssey;  The  Life  of 
Bayard  Taylor;  The  Contributors'  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  —Contento  for  October:  Frontispiece— 'The  Jester's  Cap";  Slang;  Redgned  to  His 
Fate,  picture;  The  Story  of  King  Rboud.  poem  ;  The   Biography  of  Richard,  four  illustraSons  and  a 

gorirait:  The  Dalzells  of  D^iisydown  ;  Braiding  Mother's  Hair,  picture ;  Corny 's  Catamount — ^Tenth 
pinning  wheel  Story,  Louisa  M.  Alcott;  Youth  and  Age  verses;  Lanty  O'HooIahan  and  the  Little 
People,  (five  illustrations) ;  The  Romance  of  a  Menagerie  (two  illustrations);  Lost  on  the  Plains  (two 
illustrations),  Joaquin  Miller;  Aunt  Kitty  and  Her  Canaries  ;  **  Letting  the  Old  Cat  Die,*'  **  Ho,  for  tbe 
Nutting-Grounds."  pictures;  Another  Indian  Invasion  (eleven  illustrations);  Marvin  and  His  Boy 
Hunters  (concluded),  two  illustrations,  by  W.  L  Sheppard ;  "  Little  Girl  in  the  Glass,  I  Think  I've 
Seen  You  Before,''  picture ;  A  F^te-day  in  Brittany;  Master  Squirrel,  poem,  (full-page  illustration ; 
Historic  Boys— Louis  of  Bourl>on.  The  Boy  King:  "Stop!"  Jingle  (illustrated) :  Work  and  Play  for 
Young  Polk — An  Announcement;  On  Teaching  the  Eye  to  Know  What  It  Sees  (nine  illustrations); 
Our  Young  Artist,  verses,  (illustrated):  Fcr  Very  Little  Folk— The  Dog  that  Drove  His  Master's  Cart, 
(illustrated);  The  St.  Nicholas  Almantc  (illustrated):  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  (illustrated);  The  Letter  Box; 
Tbe  Agassiz  Association ;  Tbe  Riddle  Box  (illustrated). 

THE  OCTOBER  CENTURY— which  closes  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  this  mafrazlne— contains 
the  announcements  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  coming  magasine  year,  chief  among  which  is  a  pro- 
fusely illustrated  series  on  "  Battles  and  lieaders  of  the  Civil  War."  most  of  which  wiU  be  written  by 
Generals,  either  unon  the  Federal  or  the  Confederate  side,  actually  in  command  during  t^e  various  en- 
gagements. Prefatory  to  these  articles  is  the  opening  paper  in  this  number,  on  "  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Army  Life,"  by  George  F.  Williams,  the  well-known  war  correspondent,  whose  descriptions  and 
anecdotes  of  the  camp,  the  march,  and  the  i>attle-fleld,  and  reminiscences  of  fiunous  generals,  are  sup- 
plemented t>y  engravings  after  the  etchings  of  Edwin  Forb«,  the  pictorial  war  correspondent 

LIPPINOOTT'S  MAGAZISE— For  October  contains:  Along  the  Pictured  Rocks,  by  D.  D.  Ban ta, 
(illustrated);  A  Twilight  Reminiscence,  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston ;  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Charles 
Reade  (concluding  paper),  by  John  Coleman;  Headstrong— A  Story,  by  Elizabeth  G.  Martin;  A  School 
Without  Text-Books  by  S.  H.  M.  Byers;  In  an  Orchard,  by  F.  N.  Zabriskie  ;jlndu8trie8  of  Modem 
Greece,  by  Eunice  W.  Felton  ;  A  Leeson  in  Hochdeutsch— A  Story,  by  Caroline  R.  Corson  ;  Wit  and 
Diplomacy  In  Dictionaries,  by  C.  W.  Ernst.  Also  a  continuation  of  the  charming  serial  story,  A  Week 
in  Killarney,  by  the  author  of"  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Phyllis,"  etc.,  and  several  chapters  of  Mary  Agnes 
Tincker's  serial,  Aurora;  together  with  other  short  stories,  poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  cur- 
rent topics. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  R,  FARR,   Superintendent  Public   Ijistruciion,    Editor. 


\Tha  Journal  i$  tent  to  every  GnuiUy  Superint'.ncUnt  and   Di*trict  Clerk,  and  must  be  car^uUy 
preserved  by  them  as  public  propTly  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  office.] 


First  Virginia  Reading  Association. —The  selection  of  the 
course  of  reading  as  reported  in  this  Journal  completes  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Association,  and  nothing  is  now  needed  to  make  it  a 
success  except  for  superintendents  and  teachers  to  enroll  themselves 
as  members,  procure  the  books  and  go  to  work.  President  Painter 
states  that  over  a  hundred  have  already  joined.  This  will  do  for  a 
start ;  but  unless  teachers  and  officers  are  dead  to  their  own  interests, 
as  well  as  to  the  success  of  the  schools,  the  number  will  soon  reach 
a  thousand. 

We  regard  these  associations  as  meeting  a  long-felt  need,  and, 
whilst  they  are  voluntary,  shall  treat  them  as  a  part  of  our  educational 
system  ;  for  whatever  tends  to  inform  and  educate  the  teacher  must 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  our  public  free  schools.  We  shall  re- 
quest from  the  officers  of  each  association  an  annual  report,  giving  in 
detail,  its  year's  work,  and  j^hall  publish  the  same  in  the  annual  report 
of  this  department  for  the  information  of  all  who  are  interested. 

Parties  who  desire  information  will  please  refer  to  the  "Official  De- 
partment*' of  the  September  Journal,  or  address  Prof.  F.  V.  N. 
Painter,  Roanoke  College,  or  Secretary  Robert  Suavely,  Wytheville, 
Va.  J) 

Superintendents'  Annual  Reports. — We  are  thankful  to  say 
that  all  of  the  Superintendents'  reports  are  at  last  in,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  usual  tables  are  ready  for  the  printer.  There  has  been  some 
trouble  in  getting  the  financial  part  of  the  Superintendents'  reports 
correct,  due,  in  many  cases — in  fact  we  might  say  in  all  cases — to  im- 
perfect book  keeping  on  the  part  of  the  district  clerks,  who  seem 
still  to  rely  upon  the  county  treasurers  to  keep  their  accounts.  We 
have  called  attention  several  times  to  this  matter,  and  as  it  has 
not  had  the  desired  effect,  we  now  serve  notice  on  Superintendents 
and  trustees  that,  in  the  future,  the  law  will  be  strictly  enforced 
against  all  delinquents.  Superintendents  would  do  well  to  read  the 
forty-third  section  carefully,  and  carry  out  its  requirements  literally. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
correct  the  errors  and  supply  the  defects  shown  to  exist  in  getting  up 
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the  data  for  your  annual  reports  for  1884.  Attend  to  it  whilst  it  is 
in  your  mind.  In  this  connection  we  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
examine  forms  upon  which  treasurers  and  clerks  are  required  to  re- 
port to  you,  and  if  you  can  suggest  any  improvement  in  them  by 
which  the  information  required  can  be  more  accurately  obtained,  we 
will  be  glad  to  consider  any  changes  you  may  suggest. 

The  success  of  schools,  like  that  of  individuals,  depends  largely 
upon  the  skill  and  judgement  with -which  the  finances  are  managed, 
and.  of  course,  all  are  bound  to  admit  the  importance  of  each  dis- 
trict's keeping  the  accounts  of  its  several  funds  accurately,  and  so 
plainly  and  fully  that  any  citizen  of  average  information  can  under- 
stand them.  Superintendents  would  save  themselves  trouble  and 
secure  greater  accuracy  if  they  would  cause  a  regular  system  of 
keeping  accounts  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  districts  in  their  respective 
counties,  as  it  would  secure  uniformity  and  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  County  School  Board  in  examining  accounts  and  making  up 
its  reports  to  the  supervisors  and  to  this  office — to  say  nothing  of  the 
labor  saved  to  the  Superintendent  in  making  up  his  report. 

State  NormaI-  School. — This  institution  opens  the  30th  of  this 
month,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  good  attendance  of 
pupils.  Superintendents  who  have  not  made  their  reports  to  Prin- 
cipal Ruffiier  should  do  so  at  once,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  selection  of  students,  either  fairly,  or  intelligently,  with- 
out these  reports.  Remember  this  school  is  intended  to  educate 
teachers  for  the  public  free  schools  of  Virginia,  and  every  school 
officer  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  and  should  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  the  same. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — This  in- 
stitution opened  on  the  3d  of  Sept.,  and  we  are  informed  by  President 
T.  N.  Conrad  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  have  already  en- 
tered, and  this  number  will  likely  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  a  few  weeks.  This  is  encouraging,  but  still  the  number  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  as  the  institution  possesses  everything  needed  to 
impart  a  thorough  education,  and  its  reasonable  charges  place  it  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  enterprising  young  man  in  the  State. 

The  240th  section  of  school  law  provides  the  mode  of  selecting 
State  students,  and  is  as  follows : 

"A  number  of  students  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  said  college  without  charge  for  tuition, 
use  of  laboratories,  or  public  buildings,  to  be  selected  by  the  school 
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trustees  of  the  respective  counties,  cities,  and  election  districts  for  said 
delegates,  with  reference  to  the  highest  proficiency  and  good  charac- 
ter, from  the  white  male  students  to  the  free  schools  of  their  respect- 
ive counties,  cities,  and  election  districts,  or,  in  their  discretion,  from 
others  than  those  attending  said  free  schools." 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  some  of  the  counties  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  law,  and  have  no  representatives 
at  the  college.  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  school  officers  when  we  urge 
upon  them  the  great  importance  of  sending  on  their  students  ?  This 
institution  is  intended  as  a  means  to  strengthen  and  extend  our  pub- 
lic free  school  system.  The  law  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
school  trustees  of  the  respective  counties  to  determine  who  shall  be 
recommended  as  State  students  under  the  provision  just  quoted,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that,  by  proper  effort,  it  might  be  made  a  great  in- 
centive to  good  scholarship  in  our  public  schools  by  recommending 
only  the  best  students  from  them.  Those  not  connected  with  the 
schools  can  obtain  catalogues  and  all  other  information  by  addressing 
President  T.  N.  Conrad,  Blacksburg.  Va. 

rr 

First  Virginia  Reading  Association. — The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  association  to  select  "the  course  of  reading*'  to  be 
pursued  by  its  members,  met  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  the  24th  instant,  and  after  carefully  considering 
the  books  submitted  by  President  Painter,  decided  to  add  one  book 
and  adopt  his  list  as  follows  : 

Methods  of  Teaching,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of 
Central  State  Normal  School,  Loch  Haven,  Pa. 

The  Art  of  School  Management,  by  J.  Baldwin,  late  President  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  now  of  Sam  Houston 
Normal  School,  Texas. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  James  Johonnot. 

Mental  Science  and  Culture,  by  Edward  Brooks,  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  Millers ville,  Penn. 

Raub^s  School  Management.  ^    . 

Brooks's  Normal  Methods  af  Teaching. 

Hewitt's  Pedagogy,  by  Prof  Hewitt,  Principal  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School.  I . 

School  Work  for  the  Year  Ending  July  31ST,  1884. — Be- 
low we  give  a  summary  and  comparison  of  the  school  work  for  the 
year  1884,  which  shows  a  very  gratifying  improvement.    We  find 
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that  we  had  6,356  schools  in  operation  as  against  5,974  the  year  pre- 
vious. The  reports  show  a  steady  and  healthy  increase  in  all  respects, 
and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  system  is  forcibly  indicated  by 
the  number  of  new  schools  opened  and  the  number  still  needed  to 
accommodate  the  children.  How  this  pressing  demand  is  to  be  met 
we  cannot  tell.  We  cannot  hope  for  any  increase  of  our  school  funds 
this  year,  and  will  be  gratified  if  they  are  not  reduced. 

The  Blair  Educational  Bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  was  allowed  to  die  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  large 
majority  of  whose  members  claimed  to  be  its  friends,  would  have  given 
us  about  $485,000  this  year  and  over  double  this  amount  next  year, 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  opened  this  year  the  754  schools 
shown  by  the  Superintendent's  reports  to  be  still  needed,  and  to  have 
run  the  whole  7,110  a  session  of  seven  and  a  half  months  instead  of 
six,  the  length  of  the  last  school  session.  Surely  the  next  Congress 
will  give  us  help.  Our  State  and  County  governments  are  paying  about 
all  they  can  stand  to  aid  education.  The  amounts  contributed  for  all 
purposes  of  the  system  last  year  will  aggregate  over  $1,400,000.  Then 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  must  either  have  help  from  the  National 
Government  or  many  of  our  children  will  grow  up  without  the  advan- 
tages of  even  a  common  school  education.  Let  the  friends  of  public 
education  take  heart  and  press  the  work,  and  Congress  will  be  bound 
to  grant  us  the  aid  we  need  and  are  entitled  to, 

SUMMARY. 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Schools  opened — White 4f259  4>488  229 

Colored 1,715  1,868  153 

5.974  6,356  382 

1883.  1884. 

Number  of  schools  yet  needed — White 549  354 

Colored 465  407 

1,014  761 

Average  number  of  months  taught :  1883,6;  1884,6. 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 
Number  of  graded  schools  (included  in  number 

reported  above) — White 221  244  23 

Colored 66  77  11 

287  321  34 
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1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Pupils  enrolled — White I77»4i2  184,720  7,308 

Colored 90,948  103,310  12,362 

268,360  288,030  19,670 

1883.  I  ^^4-  Increase. 

Number  in  average  daily  attendance — White...   102,155  106,907  4,752 

Colored.    48,850  56,462  7,612 

151,005  163,369  12,364 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Num'r  studying  the  higher  branches — White. . .     5,850  7,250  1,400 

Colored..       801  1,024  223 

6,651  8,274  1,623 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Teachers — White 4,720  4,794  74 

Colored 1,277  ^fS^S  3o6 

5.997  6,377  380 

1883.  1884. 

Average  monthly  salaries — Male ^29  62  ^30  32 

'  Female 25  84  "  26  39 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

School-houses—  Whole  number 5,291  5,70i               410 

Number  built '351  434                 83 

Owned  by  districts 3»093  3,5^0               487 

Annual  Report  of  County  School  Board. — Section  84  of 
school  law  provides  that  county  school  boards  **  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  August  in  each  year,  which  shall  g\\ezn  detail  the  official  acts 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  July  preceding.'*  This  report  has 
not  been  made,  and  a  circular  was  sent  out  a  short  time  since,  calling 
the  attention  of  County  Superintendents  to  the  fact,  as  they  are  ex 
officio  chairmen  of  said  boards.  We  did  not  send  out  blanks  because 
we  thought  the  requirements  were  so  plain  and  explicit  that  the 
boards  would  have  no  trouble  in  understanding  what  was  needed. 
But,  to  our  surprise,  we  have  received  over  twenty  letters  from  Super- 
intendents inquiring  what  we  want ;  and  we  desire  to  answer  all  these 
enquiries  here  by  inviting  their  attention  to  the  section  referred  to, 
and  by  stating  that  we  only  want  what  the  law  says  they  shall  fur- 
nish, to-wit :  *^  Shall  give  in  detail  its  official  acts  for  the  year  ending 
the  31st  day  of  July,  1884:' 

Teachers'  Institutes. —Superintendent  R.  A.  Hamlet,  of  Camp- 
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bell  county,  writes :  "  The  annual  Institute  of  teachers  of  this  county 
was  held  at  Campbell  C.  H.  on  the  9th  and  loth  October.  Thirty- 
five  teachers  were  present  at  the  opening  and  several  others  came  on 
the  following  day.  After  the  usual  religious  exercises,  the  work  of 
the  Institute  was  entered  into,  and  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools  discussed.  The  embarrassment  usually  occasioned  by  such 
meetings  soon  wore  off,  and  the  discussion  assumed  the  style  of  a 
social  conversation,  instead  of  "long- winded  speeches.*'  The  ladies 
participated  freely  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  Institute,  and  thereby 
gave  valuable  information  and  assistance.  Those  teachers  who  had 
attended  the  Normal  Institute  held  at  Wytheville  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  the  instruction  received  while  there,  which  was  highly  appreciated 
by  all,  both  patrons  and  teachers.  Their  presentation  of  instruction 
received  has  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  Institute  work,  and,  I 
think,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cause.  The  short  time  (two 
days)  consumed  m  the  annual  Institute  was  deemed  insufficient  to  ad- 
mit of  as  full  discussion  of  the  subjects  taught,  plans,  &c.,  as  was  de- 
sirable, and  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  exercises  by  appointing 
institutes  to  be  held  in  the  several  school  districts.  A  district  institute 
was  therefore  appointed  for  Otter  River  district,  to  be  held  second 
Friday  in  November,  at  Lynches  Station ;  for  Seneca  district  on  sec- 
ond Friday  in  December,  at  Winston's  school  house;  for  Falling 
River  district,  second  Friday  in  January,  1885,  at  Hat  Creek;  for, 
Brookville  on  second  Friday  in  February,  1885,  at  Miss  Caudler's 
school -house.  The  teachers  manifested  a  laudable  interest  in  the 
proceedings  and  seemed  eager  to  make  themselves  more  efficient  in 
their  duties.** 

Superintendent  H.  T.  Tucker,  of  Amelia,  reports  a  county  institute 
held  at  Amelia  C.  H.,  on  October  9th,  at  which  twenty  three  teachers 
were  present*  After  formal  organization  and  appointment  of  W.  C. 
Butler,  secretary,  the  following  committee  on  permanent  programme 
was  appointed :  Mrs.  Marshall,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Rowlett,  Miss  Or- 
gain,  Mr.  Southall,  and  Mr.  Enroughty.  The  committee  reported 
a  very  full  programme,  embracing  all  the  leading  subjects  of  public 
education,  which  seems  to  have  been  fully  carried  out. 

The  session  lasted  two  days,  and  the  time  appears  to  have  been 
pleasantly  and  profitably  employed.  We  regret  that  want  of  time 
and  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  proceedings  as  reported  in  full 
to  this  office  by  Secretary  W.  C.  Butler.  We  are  always  glad  to  re- 
ceive these  reports  and  notice  them  in  the  Journal,  but  our  space 
being  limited  must  request  that  they  he  condensed  as  much  as  possible 
and  confined  to  the  main  and  leading  features  of  the  occasion. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINL-V. 


(Oontiniied  from  iwge  410.) 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARDS— THEIR  POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

fVAa^  property  is  vested  in  the  board, 

8i.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  of  the  state,  or  in  case 
there  are  two'  in  a  county,  both  of  such  superintendents,  together  with  the  district 
school  trustees  in  each  county,  including  those  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  shall,  for 
certain  purposes  hereinafter  specified,  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  style  of 
"  The  County  School  Board  of  County,"  and  may,  in  its  corporate  capacity^ 

sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and  take,  hold,  and  convey  prop- 
erty. This  board  shall  be  subject  to  the  higher  authorities  in  like  manner  as  the 
district  boards. 

82.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county  shall  be  ex  officio  presi- 
dent of  the  county  school  board,  or  if  there  be  two  superintendents,  the  one  first 
appointed  shall  be  president,  and  the  other  shall  be  vice-president  of  the  board. 
Should  there  be  but  one  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  county,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  school  board,  at  its  first  meeting,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy 
afterwards,  to  elect  one  of  its  members  vice-president. 

Z"^,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  call  meetings  of  the  board  whenever, 
in  his  judgment,  such  meetings  are  needed,  and  also  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by 
two  chairmen  of  the  district  boards  in  his  county. 

84.  The  county  school  boards  shall  make  and  record,  in  a  bound  volume,  by-laws 
and  regulations  for  its  own  government  and  for  carrying  out  all  duties  imposed  upon 
it  by  law  ;  and  it  shall  keep,  in  another  bound  volume,  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  meeting.  It  may  appoint  a  clerk  at  discretion,  who  shall  receive  as  compensa- 
tion two  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  actually  employed,  which  compensation,  together 
with  necessary  contingent  expenses  attending  the  transaction  of  business  by  the 
board,  may  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

85.  The  board  shall  hold  a  regular  annual  meeting  between  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  August,  the  exact  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  itself,  or  in  default  thereof,  by  the 
president. 

%t.  All  money,  bonds,  stocks,  debts,  funds,  effects,  and  other  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, now  held  by  individuals  by  virtue  of  their  late  office  of  school  commissioner 
or  overseers  of  the  poor,  of  any  of  the  counties  of  this  commonwealth,  except  the 
county  of  Loudoun,  under  any  act  heretofore  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, acquired  by  or  derived  from  the  sale  of  Glebe  lands,  or  from  any  other  source, 
formerly  belonging  to  any  of  the  said  counties,  and  applicable  to  school  purposes  ; 
also  such  real  or  personal  estate  in  any  of  the  said  counties  as  belonged  to  the  former 
board  of  the  Literary  Fund,  together  with  any  other  funds  or  property  which  was,  in  any 
manner,  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  but  which  has  been  practically  abandoned,  or 
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is  without  trustees;  and  any  funds  or  property  that  may  be  hereafter  set  apart  for 
public  free  school  purposes,  and  all  donations  by  will,  deed,  or  other  conyeyance, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  school  purposes  shall,  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  be  vested  in  the  said  county  school  board  of  the  said  counties  respectively,  unless 
inconsistent  with  the  grant  or  devise,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  for  the  security 
of  the  same  as  the  court  of  said  county  shall  prescribe.  The  said  board  shall, 
when  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  grant  or  devise,  invest  and  manage  the 
same,  and  apply  the  profits  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  education,  in  the  same  manner 
and  undei  the  same  restrictions  as  the  general  school  fund  of  the  state  is  applied  under 
the  general  school  law  of  the  state,  except  the  said  boards  are  authorized  to,apply  such 
portions  of  the  profits  of  the  funds  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  the 
erection  of  school  houses  in  their  said  counties  respectively,  or  to  the  purchase  of 
school  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  provided  further,  that  such  disposition 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  the  grantor  or  testator.  In  cases  where  funds  or 
other  property  are  held  by  trustees  for  purposes  of  common  school  education,  the 
county  school  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  to  examine  into  the 
manner  in  which  such  trusts  are  administered ;  and  all  such  trustees  are  hereby  required 
to  render  reports  to  the  county  board  whenever  calUed  on,  and  to  afford  every  facility 
wanted  by  said  board,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  points  con- 
nected with  such  administration ;  and  should  such  examination  reveal  any  defect  or 
irregularity  in  the  administration  of  such  trust  funds  or  other  property,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  school  board  to  take  immediate  measures  for  canning  the  matter 
before  the  civil  courts.  In  cases  where  donations  or  other  funds  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  the  county  school  board  is  authorized  to  receive  and  apply 
the  same  in  connection  with  the  public  free  schools,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
donor.  The  county  school  board  of  any  county  may  employ  counsel  and  provide 
for  and  direct  the  payment  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  whenever  such  action  may 
be  necessary,  for  effectuating  the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  section,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  or  of  any  school  district  thereof,  from  loss 
or  detriment  from  any  cause ;  provided,  that  no  such  fee  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  by 
such  boatd  unless  and  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  court  in  which 
such  litigation  was  had ;  and  provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  twenty-fifth  clause  of  the  will  of  Samuel  Miller, 
deceased,  or  in  any  wise  to  affect  or  impair  any  rights  or  interests  whatsoever,  either 
public  or  private,  arising  under  said  clause. 

87.  The  county  school  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  15th  of  August  in  each  year,  which  shall  give 
in  detail  its  official  acts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  July  preceding. 

Duties  and  CompenstUion  of  County  Treasurer  with  Reference  to  School  Board, 

88.  The  county  treasurer  shall,  in  all  cases,  collect,  disburse,  or  invest  the  funds 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  county  school  board  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  said  board,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  board  may  determine ;  provided,  that  the  same  shall  not  be  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  two  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  received.  For  the  proper  application  of  all  such 
funds,  he  and  his  sureties  upon  his  official  bond  shall  be  liable. 
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General  Rules  for  Officers. 

89.  Higher  officers  may  temporarily  discharge,  or  make  special  provision  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  lower,  in  cases  of  absence,  neglect,  disability,  or  on- 
supplied  vacancy. 

90.  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  nor  any  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  nor  school  trustee,  nor  any  other  school  officer,  nor  any  teacher  of  a  public 
free  school,  shall  have  any  pecuniary  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  supplying 
books,  maps,  school  furniture,  or  apparatus  to  the  public  free  schools  of  this  state, 
nor  shall  act  as  agent  for  any  author,  publisher,  bookseller,  or  dealer  in  any  such 
school  furniture  or  apparatus,  or  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  gift,  emolument, 
reward  or  promise  of  reward,  for  his  influence  in  recommending  or  procuring  the 
use  of  any  book,  map,  or  school  apparatus,  or  furniture  of  any  kind  in  any  public 
free  school  of  this  state.  And  any  school  officer  or  teacher  who  shall  violate  this 
provision,  besides  being  removed  from  his  post,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Exceptions  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section  may  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of  a  school  officer 
being  the  author  of  school  books  or  maps,  or  the  inventor  of  school  furniture  or  appa- 
ratus, in  which  case  the  Board  of  Education  may,  at  its  discretion,  make  specific  ar- 
rangements whereby  such  school  officer  may,  if  his  book  or  invention  be  adopted  by 
proper  authority,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  proceeds  thereof  without  offence ;  pro- 
vided, that  no  unfair  advantage  be  allowed  over  other  competitors  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  book  or  invention. 

91.  All  school  officers  going  out  of  office  shall  deliver  to  their  successors  the  records 
and  all  official  papers  belonging  to  the  office.  In  case  of  the  refusal  or  failure  of  any 
officer  to  do  so  on  demand  by  his  successor,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty-five 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  therefor,  and  a  like  penalty  for  each  month  during 
which  he  shall  persist  in  withholding  the  same. 

92.  Any  county  superintendent  of  schools,  school  trustee,  or  other  school  trustee, 
or  any  teacher  in  a  public  free  school,  who  shall,  by  malfeasance  or  neglect,  offend 
against  the  provisions  of  this  ict,  if  no  other  specific  penalty  be  prescribed,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

93.  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  act  upon  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  free  schools  of  the  county,  and  all  pen- 
alties imposed  upon  school  trustees,  or  other  district  school  officers,  or  upon  teachers 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  free  schools  of  the  district  where  the  offence  is 
committed.  The  suit  for  such  penalties  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  if  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  record,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney  for 
the  commonwealth  for  the  county  to  conduct  the  same.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  and  any  school  officer  of  the  county,  or  of  any 
school  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  set  such  prosecution  on  foot ;  provided,  that  if 
a  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  for  any  such  offence  by  any  of  the  school  authorities  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  the  party  shall  not  be  a  second  time  subjected  to  a  penalty 
therefor. 
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OF  TEACHERS;  THEIR  DUTIES;  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCY. 

Contracts  with  them;  may  suspend  pupils ;  their  exemptions ;  meetings  of 

teachers. 

94.  No  teacher  of  a  public  free  school  shall  be  employed,  or  shall  receive  any  pay 
from  the  public  funds,  unless  he  or  she  shall  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  in  M 
force,  given  to  him  or  her  by  the  county  superintendent  for  the  county  within  which 
he  or  she  is  employed.  No  such  payment  shall  be  allowed,  if  made,  and  any  officer 
who  shall  make  or  sanction  it,  shall  also  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

95.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  free  school  shall  keep  a  daily  register  of  facts  per- 
taining to  his  school,  in  such  form  as  the  school  regulations  shall  require,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  delivery  of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the 
school  district  at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  or  of  the  period  of  his  service,  which- 
ever shall  first  happen. 

96.  Written  contracts  shall  be  made  with  all  public  free  school  teachers,  in  a  fonn 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  school  regulations,  before  they  enter  upon  their  duties. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate,  each  party  holding  a  copy. 

97.  A  teacher  of  a  public  free  school  may,  for  sufficient  cause,  suspend  pupils  from 
attendance  on  the  school  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the  board  of  school  trustees, 
which  shall  be  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

98.  A  teacher  of  a  public  free  school,  whilst  acting  as  such,  during  vacation  as 
well  as  during  the  school  term,  shall  enjoy  the  same  exemptions  which  are  granted 
to  school  trustees. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

99.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  at  its  discretion,  to  invite  and  encour- 
age meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places,  and  to  provide  addresses  to  be  made 
before  such  meetings  touching  the  processes  of  school  organization,  discipline,  smd 
instruction :  provided,  that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section :  that  no  such  meeting  of  teachers  shall  be  held  during  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  schools  are  or  should  be  open ;  that  no  teachers  shall  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend such  meetings,  nor  be  paid  for  attendance. 

OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

icx).  School  houses,  school  furniture,  school  apparatus,  and  all  other  school  prop- 
erty pertaining  to  each  school  district,  shall  be  vested  in  such  district  and,  held  by  it 
as  a  corporation,  in  pursuance  of  section  seventy-five  preceding. 
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1  m,  CABEFIUT-EriSED  UD  euabsed  editioi 

f  ara  Cftlliifi's  iDldlecloal  Afitlmielic, 

UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE.  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

Oolbum's  Arithmetio  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  La  igoages  of 
Enrope  and  into  seTenJ  Asiatio  Languages. 

"  Its  very  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natoral  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  Question  likely  to 
occur  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  business  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
and  its  clearness." — Gboroe  B.  Emerson. 

**  Oolburh'M  Unt  Leuoiu  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
other  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century." — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"  Colbum*8  Fir$t  Lessons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction  ;  it 
has'eztended  to  all.** — Elbbidob  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  tevised  all  ques- 
tions which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
two  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  Pbioe,  35 
Cents,  post- paid. 

ARITHMETICAL     A.IDS. 

WARREN  COLBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
board. In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II.  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Many 
of  the  numerrous  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 

Hints  are  Riven  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
interesting  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  ^  cents.    By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFPLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Street,  Boeton^  Mass. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  KAILW4Y! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
mr  LEXINGTOM,  CINCINMATI  AND  IX>VIS¥II.I.E,  -%^ 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  far  the  entire 
SOVTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

LOUISVILLE    AND    CIIVCIIVNATI, 

Connecting  at   these  points  for 

NashTlUe,  Meniphls  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO— 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOVTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDsr::r,.rjz: 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  E^ch  set  contains  1 50  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
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-ua  THOMAS  XANB  &  CO.,      jgk 

^fR^  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  \SIIF 

^jttQc  in  the  World  of  "^^T 

SCHOOL    IPTJI^nsriTTJR/E 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 


C    bfl.w    JL 


^    C    r'-f!    Oh  O    f,    3 


Jl 


MoSHANC  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manafitctare  thosA  celebrated  Bells 
and  Chlmeft  for  Schools,  €ol« 
ie|Ce««  Ao.  Prices  and  catalogues 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  McSbahk  k,  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^STE-V^  C3-eoc3-r,^:piiies. 


MAURY»S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  MapB  and  Illastra. 
tioDs.     An  then  tic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introdaction :  EUmentary,  54  cents ;  JUviaed  Manual, 
$1.28 :  Phyneal,  |1.60.    Wall  Maps  (set  of  8).  $10  net. 

For  Eaty  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Qildersleeye,  address 

VNITERSITT  PIJBIilSHIlfG  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  Tork. 
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0  f  B  s 


"  It  is  of  inesHmable  value  " — Boston  Globe, 

VOL.  VII.]  ^ —  r* 

AUBBiCAsr  €#iiiiX:«x:  dibect^rt 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    YEAR-BOOK. 

Published  quarterly  at  91*00  per  annum. 

Bftch  Yolnme  oontalos  descriptions  of  all  the  Colleges,  Female,  Seminaries,  Academies ;  Ifcnaal, 
Commercial,  Scientific,  Law,  Thoologioal,  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaoentical  Schools  in  the  Unftad 
States  (over  8,000  institutions).  Also  lists  of  State,  City  and  County  Superintendents:  Syxtop^  rf  t^ 
School  System  of  each  State  and  Territory;  the  latest  Bdncational  Statistics  for  the  whole  world;  {»»- 
oeedlngsof  Bdncational  and  Scientific  Bodies;  Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Bminent  Scientists  aai 
BdncatoTS,  and  a  great  fund  of  other  Taluable  information. 

The  hest  Hand-Book  in  the  world  for  selecting  a  good  school  to  patronise,  or  for  getttng  cdoca- 
tional  information  of  any  kind.  C.  H.  EVANS  k,  CO.,  Pablisbezs, 

706  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Lonia,  Mo. 

BUFFAL©  SCH@@L  FURNITURE  06, 

4r  iMAtrUFAOTUBKaS  OF  THB  OlLIBaATU) 

"New  Paragon"  Sch»©l  Besks, 

Recitation  Seats,  Hall  and  Office  Furniture,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Challenge  Liquid  Slating,  Slate  Blackboards,  and  a 

FULL  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

222  Market  Street,     -     Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SAUDEB,  SNAVELT  &  FEABS,  Managers. 

M  /I  H  ff  H  ^°8"  ^<^^  Schools  and  Families  (Words  and  Moslc),  64  pages,  90  choice  tonga,  10  cts. 
II  ■  I  ■(■  I  il  (mailed),  $1  per  doz.  Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  lixe  and  ptbe. 
rl  I  I  ■■  Hi  ^<^®  Songs,  Rndlmental;  Key  of  C,  same  size  and  price.  Acme  Songs  for  ttw 
I  ■  1  i  11  I  i  International  Snnday-9chool  Lessons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  each  lessoa, 
^M.'yAl^m.mA  ^2  pages,  40  songs,  6  cto.,  26  for  $1  (mailed).  Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  Day  sad 
a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages.  40  songs,  6  ots.  Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  32  pages,  5  cts.  **SoBp 
for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINGTON, 

267  Broadway.  N.  T. 


TEAOITERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  "Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  "Modem   Home  and 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 


LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rote   Letf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippiligt,  and  Bladt, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered? 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank -Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 

E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  live  Bemi-monthly  Jonnial  for  Teachers.  Out  of  the  nsaal  nits.  An  entirely  new  thing  in 
educational  Journalism.    Premium  and  club  offers  unparalleled.    Send  for  ftree  sample. 

"  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  journal  of  current  events  for  school  use :  clean,  full,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  best  upper-grade  supplementary  reading  in  the  market.  Ten  trial  copies  for  ten  cents. 
Save  your  postal  cards.    Tull  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


Four  grades.    1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  readers.    Special  and  unique  devices  for  training  children  to  be 

.      ~    . ..  *  lUers"  and '*  eye-openers."    The  children  eqjo: 

r  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  you  wish. 
Address.  £.  0.  yAlLE,Oak  Park.  Chicago,  111. 


*'  wide  awake  "  when  they  read.    Real  "  monotony -killers"  and  '*  eye-openers."    The  children  eqjoy 
them.    No  free  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  gradejrou  wish. 


Please  tell  in  what  Journal  you  saw  this. 


IT    ST^nSTDS    -A.T    THE    HEJ^ID. 


THE  LMT-RUNNM 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  ehowB  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  ita  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
question,      the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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fKhTo^ "InToEcTsivE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Br  0 APT.  KINO.  U.  S.  A.    HISTOKT  PKOM  THE  BATTLB-FIEUI.    Showf  how  Nftiioaa  hare  fre«  ^ii»  sr 

4Mtro7«d  in  >  day.— How  Fftme  or  Disuter  hu  turned  on  *  lingU  Oonteii.  A  Oraad  Book  for  Old  tad  Tcnn*. — Sara 

^m^  Aids  the  Memory. —QirwPieasure  and InstrucHon.    Mupi  and  Pine  IlloBtrationi.      Ana«»Waa«c4K«HTvfcaa. 

07  Writ*  ftt  oaee  for  fall  deMription  and  tenu.    AddMM  J.  O.  MeCITRDT  A  OO^  PMlaMpUa,  FW 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThroughoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITION-I878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BrtabUalMd  tn  1B87. 

Bapertor  BoUa  of  CwBtr  mmd  Ra,  BS«a*ii 
with  the  beat  B«*mrg  Bimgtr  —  ' —  "" 
SehooU,  Farm;  Fwebatk 
AtarRU,  2b«Mr  <Soefee. 
IllsatrBled  Cau 
Vamdvebv  *  TlVT,  lOt 


PATENTS 

BfUNN  ft  CO.,  of  the  Sctkntifio  American,  oon- 
tlnne  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade 
Maries,  Copyrights,  for  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Bnftland,  Prance,  tiermany,  etc  Hand  Boole  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thirty-seven  years' experience. 
Patents  obtained  thronsh  MUNMT ft  CO.  arc  noticed 
In  the  SCRNTiFic  American,  the  largest.  t>e9t,  and 
topst  widely  circulated  soientlflc  paper.  ^20  a  year, 
weekly.  Bplendid  enfmiyinfrs  and  Interesting  In- 
zormation.  Specimen  copy  of  the  Hcienciflo  A  mer^ 
loan  sent  free.  Address  MUNN  ft  CO..  Scientific 
American  Office,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 


N 


OW  READY. 

BlBglimB^s  IiHtlB  ttrwuuur. 


New  Edition.     Revised  and   in  great  part    Rewritten  by  W.  GORDON 

McCABE,  A.  M.,  head  master  of  the  University  School, 

Petersburg,  Va.    Price,  I1.08.    On  receipt 

of  which  copies  will  be  sent 

for  examination. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  Sl  CO.,  PublislierB, 

N08.  17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  NEW 

No.  3  ODBC  ns  MAGM. 


Apply  at  this  Office. 
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Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  following  School  Supplies. 
M^GUFFEY'S  REVISED  READING  CHARTS. 

lieHgned  to  aeeotnpany  McGuffey'»  Revised  Mead&rB. 

IHcOUFFET'S  RBTISBD  READING  CHARTS  comprise: 

I.  Twanty-fonr  primary  leaaons,  on  twvnty-roor  eharu,  printed  In  large,  new,  and  beaotlftal  type,  and  each  iMion  illnctrattd  with 
»  ir«U*«X6oatcd,  orifinal  deaign. 

TiMae  iMMona  beciD  with  the  dmpleat  poMlble  word*,  and  make  gradual  progress— slow,  but  sure— with  erery  ohart.  Thej  ar* 
adAptad  to  the  OBJECT,  LBTTEB,  WORD,  or  PHONIC  METHOD— or  a  combination  of  any  of  ihese  method*. 

'Words  In  LEGIBLE  SCRIPT  are  on  every  chart,  enabling  the  pupili  to  reproduce  the  words  of  the  leMona  in  wrltiog. 

n.  ▲  fell  sheet,  large  ROMAN  ALPHABET,  capitals  and  small  letters,  and  NUMERAL  FIGURES. 

m.  A  feU  sheet,  large  SCRIPT  ALPHABET,  capitals  and  small  letters. 

IT.  ▲  praotical  COLOR  CHART,  beanUfeUy  and  clearly  ezhiblUng  the  Primary  and  Seooodary  oolors.  aod  tha  eoaipodtton  of 
the  Uttar. 

▼.  A  fell  sheet,  large  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 

Bf  cGUFFE  Y'S  RBTISED  CHARTS  comprise  28  Nos,  are  entirely  new,  and  wen  prtparad  to  meet  the  de> 
auuad  Ibr  a  good  series  of  Charts  and  Ohiect  Lessons  for  the  youngest  pupils.  Sise  of  Charts,  M  z  S2  inohas.  No  other  Charts 
eoaablna  so  many  attraetlTe  and  usefel  features. 

nf  eOUFFEY'S  REVISED  CHARTS,  Manilla,  on  Roller 95.00. 

The  Charts  en  Rollers  ean  be  sent  by  mail,  in  pasteboard  ease,  on  receipt  of  60  oents  additional  Ibr  postage  and  cost  of  mailinf. 
aieOUFFET*S  REVISED  CHARTS,  Manilla  Board,  in  Portfolio    ....      ft.00. 

"Where  the  Charts  are  exposed  to  dirt  or  other  iojnry,  the  Strong  Portfolio  Is  desirable  for  their  preserratlon. 
nieOUFFET'S  RETISED  CHARTS,  Manilla,  wUh  ReTolyinc  Sumil^g^gpl      .      7.90. 

Tb«  moat  praotloal  and  oonTenient  way  for  elass  use. 
Of  cOUFFEY'S  RBTISED  CHARTS,  on  hearr  Tar  Board 10.00. 

Tliay  are  mounted  oa  the  best  quality  of  Tar  Boards,  and  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  and  are  almost  indestmotlbla. 

ECLECTIC  WRITING  CARDS. 

TWL  B^S'^  KUO  CHLk?LS^   kSS\S^KH^S  \U  "XLKCVWUa  ?LHUkUSH\?. 

T2   NUMBERS  ON   36  CARDS, 

The  ECIiECTIC  WRITING  CARDS  sre  each  is  inches  long  by  9  inches  wide,  with  loop  attaehml  for  snspand- 
iag  on  the  walls  of  the  sohool-room. 

Eaoh  Number  Presents  But  One  Letter  or  Principle. 

The  Importaaee  of  this  foatore  can  not  be  over-estimatod ;  it  will  be  appreciated  by  erery  praotical  teaoher. 
The  letters  are  whlto  on  a  black  ground,  and  are  of  a  larger  sise  than  is  usually  employed  in  Writing  Charts.    They  emm  ke 
cMllTKiia  and  Studied  mtttfiitUMee«rthliir  to  Mly  feet.  '      »-  ^  •^ 

For  oonrenienee  in  instructing  classes,  a  description  of  each  letter  is  giren  on  its  Card. 
The  thirty-six  Cards  are  put  up  in  a  neat  box,  for  convenienoe  in  handling,  and  for  their  better  preaenration  when  not  In  use. 

Pbiob— Mounted  on  heary  Boards,  with  box $6.00. 

Also  published  on  Manilla  Boards 1.00. 

New  Keleetic  Hand-Book  of  Penmanship .50. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  NEW  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS! 

THIS    SERIES   CONIF>RISES; 

8.    WORLD.    MercAtor 90.00 

e.    SA8TEBK  HBMISFHBBB  ....  0.00 

10.  WB8T2BN  HSIIISFHSRS        .       .       .  0.00 

11.  PAIiSSTIinB  AND  OAKAAK     .       .       .  0.00 
18.    CENTRAL  8TATB8 0,00 

(Ohio,  Indiana,  Illlnoia,  and  Kentuoky.) 
13.    OHART  OF  ELEMTART  QSOGRAFHY.  0.00 

M«e,  49  hff  S4  <neJbeo.    MoMtUeA  on  flie  hemt  canvam,  vamimhea  and  muppiied  tmiih  oas- 
trm  Heavy  foU^f  and  »Hek, 

THE  ECIiECTIC  MAPS  are  the  mosteoatpleto,  haadMate  and  aabrtaatlal  School  Map*  ever  pabUdied. 

Ho  others  can  oompare  with  them. 

NEW  EOLEOnO  CHARTS  <>'  HUMAN  ANATOMY  0  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dy  Dm.  Ahdekw  Wiusoa,  P.  H.  8.  E.,  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School.    Complete  in  three  sheets.    Same  else  and  style  as  Maps. 
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Valae  of  Literary  Oalture  to  the  Teaoher. 

By  J.E.  Stubbs. 

I. 

Culture !  The  very  word  "  marshals  us  the  way  that  we  were  going." 
It  brings  us  into  sympathy  with  the  world  of  life  and  growth  around 
us ;  into  relationship  with  the  harvests  ripening  in  our  fields,  with 
the  herds  browsing  o'er  our  meadows,  the  trees  in  our  woods  and 
orchards,  and  with  the  birds  whose  voices  fill  the  air  with  melody. 

Wise  is  the  face  of  nature  unto  him 
Whose  heart,  amid  the  business  and  the  cares. 
The  cunning  and  bad  passions  of  the  world, 
Still  keeps  its  freshness,  and  can  look  upon  her 
As  when  she  breathed  upon  his  school- boy  face 
Her  morning  breath. 

'  It  makes  us  partakers  of  that  sovereign  spirit  and  purpose  which, 
working  in  harmony  with  nature,  yet  controls  and  guides  her  to 
better  results — a  spirit  and  purpose  which  find  their  every-day  ex- 
pression in  the  improvement  of  soils  and  in  the  d  velopment  of  va- 
rieties in  fruits  and  flowers,  in  grain  and  stocks.  The  time  when  the 
farmer  may  rely  upon  the  natural  productive  power  of  the  soil  is  past, 
never  to  return.  The  hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  long  con- 
sidered of  little  worth  for  tillage;  but  now,  by  the  liberal  application 
of  lime  to  the  soil,  they  produce  bountiful  harvests  of  golden  grain. 
Now,  in  the  rich  corn-fields  of  the  South  and  West,  the  husbandman 
seeks  to  grow  two  ears  of  com,  and  of  a  better  quality,  where  but 
one  was  grown  before. 

The  object  of  high  breeding  in  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  stock  is  to 
secure  the  best  qualities  with  the  least  expenditure  of  material. 
Hence,  with  intelligent  foresight  and  application,  men  have  bred  into 
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one  variety  the  excellent  qualities  which  before  were  found  only  in 
several  varieties.  So  that  now  upon  the  farm  may  be  found  the 
blooded  horse,  bred  for  s[>eed  or  strength — the  blooded  cow,  bred  for 
beef  or  butter;  in  the  orchard  grow  the  hybrid  fruits,  rich  in  ail  ex- 
cellence of  color  and  flavor;  while  in  the  garden  bloom  cultured 
flowers  of  surpassing  beauty  and  sweetness. 

Culture  and  cultivation!  Take  down  your  lexicon  for  a  moment; 
note  that  these  two  vigorous  words  spring  from  the  same  root,  and 
that  their  meanings,  literal  and  tropical,  shade  into  each  other  at 
every  point.  Springing  into  life  with  the  first  marked  development 
of  civilization,  they  carry  the  flavor  of  the  soil  and  its  tillage  into 
ideas  which  are  pictures  of  the  best  qualities  of  character.  Observe 
that  culture  and  cultivation  both  represent  care-taking — the  elimina- 
tion of  the  bad  qualities,  the  development  of  the  good — and  that  this 
idea  is  carried  throughout  up  the  scale  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
growth,  until  it  culminates  in  ideas  of  honor  and  reverence  to  the 
Supreme  Ideal  of  all  excellence. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  limitation  of  the  word  culture  to 
mere  p>olish  of  manners  acquired  from  the  conventional  usage  of 
good  society,  or  to  mere  ornament  of  thought  or  diction — ^a  limita- 
tion, by  the  way,  which  has  become  quite  common — is  an  unjust  ap- 
plication of  a  noble  word.  Training,  discipline,  development,  growth, 
improvement,  refinement,  excellence,  honor,  worth,  and  worship — 
such  are  the  words  that  are  kinsmen  to  the  word  culture.  There  is 
nothing  superficial  about  these.  They  relate  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  ideas  which  engage  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Culture 
belongs  to  character.  It  concerns  the  mental  texture  and  moral  flbre 
of  the  man.     It  is  a  growth.     It  is  a  life. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  word  culture,  let  us 
consider  the  following  important  preliminary  proposition : 

PERMANENT  INFLUENCE  OF  EARLY  ASSOCIATIONS  UPON  CHILDREN. 

Childhood  is  an  impression,  middle  life  is  a  duty,  old  age  is  a 
memory.  And  the  success  and  honor  of  the  second,  with  the  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  third,  are  largely  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  first.  Says  Daniel  Webster,  "  It  was  from  my  conversation 
with  Uncle  Daniel  Wise,  an  old  sailor  and  fisherman,  who  had  been 
'round  the  world  and  seen  many  countries,  that  I  got  my  love  of 
geography,  and  my  first  knowledge  of  the  manners,  the  customs  and 
the  costumes  of  the  various  lands  and  peoples  of  the  globe.    It  was 
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these  conversations  that  excited  in  me  a  love  of  knowledge,  and 
made  me  an  ardent  reader/ '  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
associations  which  give  these  imperishable  impressions  to  childhood 
are  dependent  upon  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  parents  and  teachers 
to  whom,  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  position,  is  given  the  heaven- 
inspired  law,  "  To  be  childlike  is  to  be  divine."  Richter  thus  beauti- 
fully expresses  the  same  truth :  "  I  love  God  and  litde  children.** 

There  is  nothing  too  trivial  in  child-life  to  pass  unnoticed  and  un- 
studied ;  for  its  hours  of  play,  no  less  than  its  hours  at  home  and  at 
school,  are  its  teachers.  As  the  young  tree,  through  root  and  leaf, 
receives  from  sun  and  air  that  which  nourishes  its  growth,  so  does 
childhood,  through  eye  and  ear  and  touch,  drink  in  with  unconscious 
eagerness  whatever  ministers  to  the  demands  of  its  absorbing  powers. 
Childhood  is  alert  to  every  change  of  color,  to  every  variation  of 
tone.  It  is  affected  by  every  play  of  emotion  on  the  human  face. 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  too  broad  a  generalization  to  say 
that  childhood's  hours  of  unconscious  teaching  give  to  it  the  most  abid- 
ing lessons.  The  interest  which  childhood  has  in  every  living  thing, 
its  love  for  the  fields  with  their  flowers,  the  woods  with  their  birds,  the 
creeks  with  their  fishes,  its  eager  questionings  of  the  clouds  and  the 
stars— what  are  these  but  the  voice  of  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness, 
saying  to  every  teacher,  **This  is  the  way;  make  the  child's  path 
straight.*' 

The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  create  the  conditions,  the  atmos- 
phere, in  which  the  child  shall  'Mive  and  move  and  have  its  being.*' 
Life  is  not  a  dogma.  Childhood  thrives  not  by  rule.  I  have  in  mind 
to-day  «  familiar  illustration  of  the  permanence  and  practical  value  of 
these  early  associations.  A  few  years  ago,  near  an  Ohio  village, 
there  lay  a  fiarm  for  which  nature  had  done  much,  but  its  owner  very 
litde.  The  farm  seemed  to  grow  more  ragged  and  the  land  more 
sterile  every  year.  Everything  about  it  seemed  to  share  in  the  gen- 
eral decay.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  taken  for  the  original  of 
Goldsmith's  lines, 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

But,  after  a  time,  the  farm  came  into  market,  and  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  young  man  who  was  just  setting  up  a  home  for  him- 
self. One  afternoon  of  a  bright  June  day  not  long  past,  while  driving 
along  the  highway  which  skirts  this  farm,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty.    At  the  edge  of  a  thrifly  or- 
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chard  rested  a  tasteful  home;  &rther  in  the  background  a  large  red 
bank-barn  reflected  the  western  light;  while  upon  field  after  field  of 
waving  grain  and  growing  com  and  browsing  cattle  the  setting  sun 
fell  like  a  vesper  blessing.  It  was  a  picture  for  the  brush  of  Turner 
or  the  pen  of  Ruskin. 

Now,  whence  came  the  power  that  wrought  this  transformation  ? 
It  came,  I  answer,  from  that  farmer's  childhood  associations  and 
teaching.  This  new  home,  marked  by  thrift,  order,  and  beauty,  was 
but  a  copy  of  the  homestead  farm  where,  as  a  child,  this  farmer's  will 
had  been  trained  and  his  taste  cultivated.  He  could  not,  if  he  would, 
escape  the  governing  power  of  associations  transmitted  from  earliest 
years.  A  physician  in  an  eastern  city  relates  that  a  sound,  healthy 
and  intelligent  man  came  to  him,  and  with  bated  breath  whispered 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  vampire — not  a  vampire-bat,  but  a  human 
vampire.  He  hinted  that  he  knew  who  the  vampire  was— a  former 
enemy  now  deceased.  On  inquiry  the  physician  found  that  the  man 
had  imbibed  the  superstition  of  vampireism  in  his  childhood  home 
in  Hungary.  Do  not  these  incidents  emphasize  the  truth,  never  to 
be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  that  the  salvable  point  of  the  world  is  at 
the  childhood  of  its  children  ? 

If  the  proposition  which  I  have  thus  far  maintained  respecting  the 
educational  value  of  early  associations  is  well  taken,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  thorough  personal  culture  becomes  one  of  primary  importance 
to  the  teacher — a  culture  that  seeks  nothing  less  than  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  being — physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
That  all  who  see  him  such  may 

Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 
Of  his  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top, 
Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  man  so  bred 

lives  and  breathes 

For  noble  purposes  of  mind ;  his  heart 
Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days : 
His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 

The  teacher's  work  can  never  be  separated  from  the  teacher's  life. 
And  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  As  a 
profession,  teaching  ought  to,  and  does,  rest  upon  certain  well-defined 
principles  which  are  susceptible  of  scientific  determination;  but, 
nevertheless,  teaching  must  ever  be,  from  its  very  nature,  not  so 
much  a  profession  as  a  life.  If  it  absorbs  a  lifetime  to  develop  and 
cultivate  a  single  power — such  as  the  gift  of  song — what  shall  be 
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done  to  prepare  one  to  teach  a  single  child  ?  much  more,  to  teach 
fifty  children,  of  fifty  different  natures,  from  fifty  different  homes! 
Hamlet's  advice  to  Guildenstem  touches  the  thought  keenly:  "You 
would  play  upon  me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you 
would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me 
from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass ;  and  there  is  much 
music,  excellent  voice  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  you  cannot  make  it 
speak.  *Sbloodl  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a 
pipe?" 

Mr.  Emerson  said  to  his  daughter,  who  wrote  asking  him  if  she 
should  study  Greek,  botany,  or  metaphysics,  that  it  made  no 
difference  what  she  studied;  the  question  was  with  wham  she 
studied.  There  is  an  accurate  perception  of  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  his  work,  expressed  in  this  remark.  The  true  teacher 
is  a  personal  force  that  acts  upon  the  pupil  in  a  thousand  ways 
not  made  manifest  through  the  daily  lessons.  Character  culture 
counts  highest  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.  To  test  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  go  back  in  memory  to  that  teacher  whom 
you  remember  with  grateful  esteem,  and  the  value  of  whose 
instruction  has  been  confirmed  by  your  maturest  judgment.  Care- 
fully analyze  your  opinions  and  feelings,  and  then  tell  me  if  the 
teacher's  personality  has  not  left  the  most  abiding  impressions  upon 
your  powers  and  character. 

The  value  of  a  rich  and  generous  culture  to  the  teacher  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  worth  of  every  immortal  soul  that  may  come 
under  his  influence  and  teaching.  For  the  attainment  of  such  cul- 
ture, the  study  of  letters — English  literature — offers  the  best  and 
readiest  means.  By  literary  culture  I  understand  culture,  not  in 
letters,  but  by  means  of  letters.  In  other  words,  that  companionship 
with  the  best  writings  in  the  English  language — those  that  are  ad- 
judged to  be  literature  by  recognized  authority — ^will  cultivate  those 
refined  and  noble  qualities  which  are  the  marks  of  the  cultured  man 
or  woman ;  and  who  can  be  denied  the  companionship  of  such  writ- 
ings, since,  like  the  wine  and  milk  of  prophecy,  they  can  be  had  al- 
most without  money  and  without  price?  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  vocation  of  teaching  has  a  tendency  to  narrow  one's  range  of 
thought,  and  exalt  unduly  one's  sense  of  personal  authority.  Deal- 
ing with  immature  minds,  with  studies  limited  in  their  range,  and,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  with  no  clear  perception  of  the  deep  underlying 
principles  which  should  govern  his  life  and  work,  the  teacher  oft  be- 
comes a  mere  pedagogue.  Goldsmith's  lines  are  not  altogether  a 
caricature: 
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Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  serere  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 

*Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill ; 

For  e*en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  literature  will  correct  this  ten- 
dency.    It  will  make  the  teacher  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

The  advantages  of  travel,  the  riches  of  art,  the  resources  of  science— 
in  short,  all  the  treasures  of  lands  unseen  and  races  unknown,  of  sea 
and  earth  and  sky,  are  within  his  reach. 

He  shares  in  the  exalted  emotions  which  come  from  every  heroic 
achievement,  and  is  a  partaker  in  every  movement  and  measure  that 
looks  towards  the  elevation  of  his  race,  or  the  improvement  of  his 
social  surroundings.  Literature  is  universal  in  its  teachings  and 
sentiments.  Literary  culture  knows  no  limits  of  race  or  country.  It 
stimulates  every  faculty,  enlarges  every  subject,  and  strengthens  every 
worthy  purpose. 

The  school-room  is  the  "  theatre  of  those  life-long  labors  which 
theoretically  are  most  noble  and  practically  the  most  vexatious  in  the 
world."  Dreary  indeed  is  the  schoolmaster's  life,  weary  indeed  are 
his  labors,  if  there  be  not  in  his  inner  life  a  living  fountain  whence 
come,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  those  refreshing  wa- 
ters which  have  their  secret  spring  deep  in  the  noble  literature  of  his 
mother-tongue. 

Cares  and  trials  will  seek  in  vain  to  dry  up  the  invigorating  and 
renewing  sources  of  his  life ;  for,  like  the  fountains  in  Spain,  mentioned 
by  Longfellow,  though  filled  with  accumulated  stones  and  rubbish, 
the  waters  continue  to  force  their  way  upward  and  outward,  leaving 
a  rich  green  life  on  every  side. 

In  his  pen  picture  ofMr.  Churchhill,  the  same  writer  has  illustrated 
for  us  the  renewing  power  of  literature  upon  the  worn  and  wearied 
nature.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  picture:  "To  the  people  in  the  village 
Mr.  Churchhill  was  the  schoolmaster,  and  nothing  more.  They  be- 
held in  his  form  and  countenance  no  outward  sign  of  the  divinity 
within.  They  saw  him  daily  moiling  and  delving  in  the  common 
path  like  a  beetle,  and  little  thought  that  under  that  hard,  cold  ex- 
terior lay  folded  delicate,  golden  wings,  wherewith,  when  the  day 
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was  over,  he  soared  and  reveled  in  the  pleasant  evening  air.  With 
a  feeling  of  infinite  relief  he  left  behind  him  the  empty  school-house, 
into  which  the  sun  of  a  September  afternoon  was  pouring.  All  the 
bright  young  faces  were  gone.  All  the  impatient  little  hearts  were 
gone.  All  the  fresh  voices,  shrill  but  musical  with  the  melody  of 
childhood,  were  gone.  Casting  a  furtive  glance  at  the  last  caricature 
of  himself  in  red  chalk  on  the  wooden  fence  close  by,  he  entered 
with  a  light  step  the  solemn  avenue  of  pines  that  led  to  the  margin 
of  the  river.  At  first  his  step  was  slow  and  nervous,  and  he  swung 
his  cane  as  if  aiming  blows  at  some  invisible  enemy.  Though  a 
meek  man,  there  were  moments  when  he  remembered  with  bitterness 
the  unjust  reproaches  of  fathers,  and  their  insulting  words.  But  as 
he  walked  his  steps  grew  slower  and  his  heart  calmer.  The  coolness 
and  shadows  of  the  great  trees  comforted  him,  and  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  wind  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  spirits  calling  around  him 
in  the  air.  So  that,  when  he  emerged  from  the  blacklands  into  the 
meadows  by  the  river  side,  all  his  cares  were  forgotten.* ' 

I  venture  to  say  that  oftimes  a  sympathetic  reading  of  Kavenaugh 
will  do  the  average  teacher  more  good  than  the  reading  of  the  best 
book  on  the  '^Art  of  Teaching**  ever  written.  He  who  has  drunk 
copiously  from  the  fountain  of  inspiring,  instructive  literature  will 
never  again  dwell  in  the  desert  of  barren  effort.  These  books,  made 
precious  by  experience  and  companionship,  are  friends  always  at 
hand  to  minister  to  our  needs. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


Falpit  Pronunoiation. 

By  Prof.  Jas.  A.  Harrison. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  an  American  who  sauntered  easily  into  one 
of  the  cafts  of  a  certain  Parisian  boulevard,  seated  himself  negligently 
at  a  table,  and  informed  the  gargon  confidentially  that  he  wanted  for 
his  hx^2l^{2&\.  ^ovci^  poison  fricassie,  ^^ Monsieur  f^  inquired  the  aston- 
ished Gaul.  '^P'O-i'SO^n  fric-aS'Seey  responded  the  beaming  cus- 
tomer, syllabicating  the. mysterious  vowels  as  well  as  he  could,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  bubbling  over  with  his  reminiscences  of  "  fried  fish 
for  breakfast  **  at  home.  "  Monsieur  ne  se  porte  pas  bien  ?'  inquired 
the  waiter,  sympathetically,  thinking  that  the  morning  caller  was 
contemplating  suicide. 

One  is  reminded  of  this  anecdote  in  listening  to  the  feats  of  pro- 
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nunciation  and  enunciation  perpetrated,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  at 
many  of  our  fashionable  churches  throughout  the  land.  Not  only  is 
such  Bible-reading  as  is  given  often  a  dead  and  lifeless  thing  in 
itself,  but  it  is  faulty  in  execution,  slovenly  in  enunciation,  absolutely 
misleading  in  emphasis.  There  is  no  conception  of  the  chapter  or 
the  passage  read  as  a  whole.  The  congregation  is  hurried  from 
verse  to  verse,  from  parable  to  parable,  without  intelligence,  without 
comprehension  of  the  vital  threads  connecting  each  burning  word 
with  its  neighbor.  The  stammering  tongue  of  the  reader  stumbles 
over  ands  and  ifs  and  buis  as  if  they  were  mill-dams  in  the  rush  of 
his  oratory.  Bits  of  immemorial  Scripture,  wrought  into  the  inmost 
substance  of  our  memories,  are  garbled.  The  beautiful  cadence  of 
passages  that  we  have  brought  with  us  from  our  childhood  loses  all 
its  music  in  the  haste  of  a  harsh,  or  a  guttural,  or  a  careless  utterance; 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  ail,  one's  hair  is  made  to  stand  on  end  by 
the  announcement  that  the  congregation  will  continue  the  washup  of 
God  by  singing  the  331st  satn. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  clergy  should  be  our  spiritual  physicians, 
our  lampadephoroi,  bearing  their  torches  and  throwing  spiritual  radi- 
ance into  the  dark  corners  of  the  interior  life  for  us — living  flambeaux 
in  the  moral  catacombs.  We  should  like  them,  without  being  too 
exacting,  to  lead  their  large  following  in  matters  of  elocutionary  or 
orthoSpical  propriety,  bring  with  them  to  their  pulpits  the  aroma 
of  a  cultured  life,  cultivate  purity  of  pronunciation  as  well  as  keen- 
ness of  speech,  and  not  forget,  in  the  coils  of  an  argument,  that  there 
are  such  things  as  vowels  and  consonants,  accent  and  appropriate 
stress  in  the  language  which  many  of  them  use  so  skillfully.  A  vulgar 
pronunciation  is  almost  habitually  the  evidence  of  a  thing  unseen — a 
vulgar  mind  or  a  mind  steeped  in  associations  the  reverse  of  scrip- 
tural. When  one  sits  down  in  one  of  our  beautiful  churches,  amid 
the  pealing  of  solemn  organs  and  the  glowing  of  lovely  light  in  chan- 
cel windows,  surrounded  by  everything  that  conspires  to  a  devout 
and  tender  meditation,  and  then  is  saluted  with  a  long  harangue  on 
the  mawl  law,  or  invited  to  take  up  one's  trass  and  aspire  to  a  irown 
of  righteousness,  one's  feeling  of  reverence  is  apt  to  be  sorely  min- 
gled with  secular  discontent.  The  trampled  vowels,  the  maimed  and 
trampled  consonants,  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  we  return  to  our 
homes,  protesting  against  the  descent  of  thuds  upon  our  devoted 
heads,  however  passionately  the  grand  benedicite  may  have  been  sung. 

One  of  our  most  vivid  recollections  of  western  travel  is  that  of  an 
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Englishman,  of  extraordinary  configuration  and  accent,  who,  ascend- 
ing the  pulpit  in  a  certain  ** cathedral'*  in  Utah,  announced  his  text 
from  the  new  and  unknown  evangelist,  Sint  Leuke,  In  fact,  to  assist 
at  many  of  our  metropolitan  or  our  rural  services  is  to  make  a  con- 
tinual series  of  novel  and  startling  discoveries  in  orthoepy.  From 
the  Ethiopian,  who  is  "  gwinter  pint  at  my  br^derin  de  pistol  what 
Poll  pinted  at  de  Krinshuns,"  to  the  logician,  who  wrestles  with  in- 
numerable thuffores  or  tmiffores  ;  from  the  ingenious  Mystic,  who,  in 
a  rapture  of  interpretation,  discourses  of  Simon  the  Leaper,  to  Spur- 
geon,  thundering  out  a  text  from  Deutero«^?my,  all  seem  determined 
to  contribute  their  part  to  the  genesis  of  novelties  in  English  speech. 
With  some  there  is  a  perpetual  injection  of  strange  and  incongruous 
consonants  into  words  and  syllables  already  superabounding  with 
them.  Bordy,  dorctrine,  forlly,  comdemnation,  wagers.  Revelations 
(which  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Hdlmes  perpetuates  in  one  of  his  books), 
follow  one  another  in  no  unusual  succession.  With  others  we  are 
treated  to  revisied  pronunciations,  like  John  the  Baptist,  Nic^<?niemus, 
Judj^sm,  Trist  (the  new  deity  whom  we  are  called  upon  continually 
to  worship);  and  our  abhorrence  of  a  certain  Roman  official  is  (seem- 
ingly) intentionally  heightened  by  the  new  and  astounding  relation  in 
which  he  is  made  to  stand  to  us  as  Yonshitts  YAot  / 

Imagine  the  consternation  in  a  certain  corner  of  one  of  our  evan- 
gelical churches  when  two  lines  in  one  of  our  most  perfect  hymns 
were  read  in  this  wise  : 

"  Oh  !  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth, 
Oh !  could  I  sound  the  glories  forth. 
Which  in  my  Saviour  shine, 
I*d  saw  [soar !]  and  touch  the  heavenly  strings, 
And  vie  with  Gable  [Gabriel]  while  he  sings,''  etc. 

Apart  from  the  abominable  /ther  and  n/ther  which  our  hebdomadal 
discourses  more  and  more  abound  (no  American  pronunciation  but  a 
result  of  Anglomania),  there  are  many  false  pronunciations  of  proper 
names  and  every-day  English  words,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  should  be  called.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency 
to  drop  the  ^  of  the  present  participle  (goin*,  comin*),  to  speak  of 
shad^/ers  and  widflfers  as  if  there  were  no  such  combination  as  ow;  to 
slur  all  the  vowels  into  an  obscure  and  unmelodious  u  (evwl,  troubt^l, 
oj«s,  committed,  promts,  w«z,  majesty,  infirmity,  th»m,  angt^ls), 
while  in  the  annual  celebration  of  Lent,  we  pray  the  Creator  to  hear 
'*  our  soli^mn  litzrgy,**  and  endeavor  (vainly)  to  approach  "nearer**  to 
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a  certain  unintelligible  Gsiud  who  is  the  object  of  the  adoration  of 
unkempt  and  unshaven  choirs.  How  often  on  our  knees  have  we 
repented  ten-fold  over  of  our  negligences  and  ignorances,  or,  in  the 
commandments,  been  reminded  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbi^th  day,  etc; 
for  on  these  "  hang  all  the  law  and  i}^^ profits P'  The  elimination  of 
h  (*umble.  W*ii  Sunday,  etc.),  is  a  too  common  phenomenon  in  the 
utterance  of  our  too  unaspiring  or  unaspirating  clergy.  The  conver- 
sion of  glory  into  d^\oxy,  of  creatures  into  /reatures  ;  the  creation  of 
new  adverbs  like  eveniskerfy,  actsherly  (actually),  with  a  view,  prob- 
ably to  liturgical  enrichment ;  the  quoting  of  one  of  the  minor  evan- 
gelists 2&  Jeeins{2.  favorite  Virginianism);  the  transformation  of  many 
of  the  noble  prayers  and  collects  of  an  incomparable  service  to  the 
uses  of  a  halting  and  ignorant  tongue,  are  items  in  a  disease,  of  grow- 
ing prevalence,  which  is  contributing  its  quota  (it  may  be  infinitesi- 
mal) to  the  increasing  separation  between  the  church  and  the  laity. 
Congregations  perpetually  pelted  with  zdears,  with  dropped  /*s  and 
swallowed  r's  (fas',  las',  befo*,  mo'),  are  likely  in  the  end  to  weary, 
not  only  of  mispronunciation  but  of  preaching.  To  the  "  noble  army 
of  martyrs"  in  the  Te  Deum  is  added  an  innumerable  host  in  the 
pews.  The  minister  who,  in  the  general  confession,  repeats  so  glibly 
the  ancient  and  noble  penitential  that  invokes  mercy  on  **  misurhd 
offenders,"  is  likely  ultimately  to  find  himself  without  responsive  peni- 
tents. Even  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  freed  from  the  unhallowed  in- 
trusion of  mispronunciation,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  itself,  in  the 
collects  for  peace  and  grace,  is  often  pronounced  by  the  rural  clergy 
with  a  stress  on  the  last  syllable.  Glory,  in  the  Gloria  ifi  Excelsis, 
is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled  with  a  double  r,  and  the  general 
good  will  expressed  by  that  sublime  chant  becomes  "  good-will  tords 
man."  Benedicius  and  Jubilate  bear  alike  the  imprint  of  the  lips  of 
graceless  ministers ;  and,  in  the  alternate  creed,  congregations  (fol- 
lowing the  minister)  confess  their  faith  in  the  "  Maker  of  all  things 
viserbul  and  inviserbulf*  More  momentous  still  is  it  when  we  are 
taken  to  an  unbiblical  Gethsememy^  climb  the  Mount  of  Trans/i^^fa- 
tion,  or  follow  the  pathetic  cavalcade  up  Cdivalry.  The  last  utterances 
and  experiences  of  our  Lord  are  disfigured  by  ignorance  of  the  laws 
governing  the  enunciation  of  ordinary  English  words,  cru<:^rfixion, 
Parrrdice,  and  the  like. 

In  seasons  of  revival  elated  assemblies  find  themselves  standing  on 
/<frdan's  stormy  banks  or  bathing  in  fountt^;^^  filled  with  blood. 
Je^rs^afat,  Jessieh^l,  ]osYiuway,  ]^ther  are  instances  of  new  kings, 
queens,  prophets  and  princes  introduced  to  us  from  the  preacher's 
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repertory  of  Old  Testament  worthies.  Orion  not  only  has  his  bands 
but  his  very  syllables  loosed  in  the  Rrasp  of  some  athletic  but  un- 
classically  trained  expounder.  Goiter  and  Haggy  become  after  this 
mere  matters  of  course;  and  Isrul,  Ishmul,  the  gates  of  Gazer y  the 
story  of  Ruth  and  Boz  (anticipating  Dickens),  and  Bale  follow  with- 
out creating  astonishment.  Ph! lippians,  Philistines,  O losshuns  in- 
flict their  syncope  on  the  ears  of  long- enduring  audiences  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York ;  while  Deborers  and  Delielers  would 
rise  from  their  graves,  if  they  could,  to  protest  against  the  mutilation 
of  their  names. 

Do  the  brethren  think  that  the  story  of  the  scattering  of  tongues 
becomes  more  gfaphically  interesting  by  pronouncing  Babel,  Babble? 
Is  Abel  to  be  murdered  over  again  by  the  lips  that  utter  Ablef 
And  why  Bartimaeus,  Z^chaeus,  Alphaeus,  Ddrius,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  sacred  and  holy  in  the  laws  and  canons  of  classical  prosody  ? 
Does  Paul,  discoursing  on  Mars  Hill,  discourse  less  wondrously  if  we 
pronounce  Are6pagus  and  not  Areopagus  ?  Is  Bardbbas  rendered  any 
uglier  by  putting  a  false  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  his  name  ?  And 
when  we  get  to  Sdilome  (in  two  syllables),  A^fA-racuse,  Lazzums^ 
Arcturus,  Chdldeans  (with  soft  ch),  Thessal6nica,  Aquila,  and  J^ru- 
slum  our  patience  quite  leaves  us,  and  we  abandon  the  pen  with  the 
prayer  that  our  civilized  ministers,  of  whom  there  are  so  many,  may 
take  up  this  matter  and  deal  generously  with  their  congregations  in 
the  treatment  of  English  and  of  biblical  pronunciations. —  Washing- 
tan  and  Lee  University, — From  the  Independent, 


Seouring  the  Attention  of  Pupils. 

A  teacher  must  learn  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  No 
high  success  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  possible  without  it.  When 
every  mind  is  intent  upon  what  the  teacher  is  explaining,  it  will  be 
understood  and  remembered.  When  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are 
inattentive  and  wandering,  no  (>ermanent  impression  will  be  made;  the 
words  will,  as  it  were,  pass  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  a  teacher  fails  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  his  pupils,  he  fails  in  his  vocation. 

Manner  of  Teaching. — A  teacher  can  secure  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  by  his  manner  of  teaching.  A  few  suggestions  on  this 
subject  will  be  of  practical  value. 

I.  A  Teacher  should  be  earnest  in  his  work,    A  spirit  of  eamest- 
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ness,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  kindle  a  flame  of  interest  in  die 
heart  of  the  pupil;  and  interest  is  the  mother  of  attention.  A 
teacher  who  shows  no  earnestness  in  communicating  knowledge  cac 
expect  none  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

2.  A  teacher  should  have  a  clear  mew  of  his  subject  Cleames  of 
conception  leads  to  clearness  of  presentation ;  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression is  a  condition  of  attention.  A  hesitating  and  obscure  state- 
ment wearies  the  mind  and  dissipates  the  attention.  It  needs  the 
clear  sunlight  of  truth  from  the  teacher's  mind  to  illumine  ami 
attract  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

3.  A  teacher  should  not  speak  too  fast.  Rapidity  of  utterance 
distracts  the  attention.  The  mind,  unable  to  follow  the  teacher,  loses 
the  relation  of  facts  and  thus  becomes  confused  and  wanders  away 
from  what  is  being  presented.  This  caution  is  especially  im{x>rtant, 
since  rapid  talking  is  a  common  fault  of  teachers. 

4.  A  teacher^ s  voice  should  be  properly  modulated.  The  voice  is 
the  open  sesame  of  the  soul;  a  s  weedy -toned  voice  charms  the  ear 
and  wins  the  attention.  A  teacher  should  speak  with  natural  and 
artistic  modulation.  He  should  not  speak  too  low,  for  that  will  require 
too  much  of  an  effort  to  listen ;  nor  too  loud,  for  that  confuses  the 
mind  and  distracts  the  attention. 

5.  A  teacher^ s  position  before  his  class  should,  as  a  rule^  be  a 
standing  one.  In  this  position  a  teacher  naturally  manifests  more 
animation  and  interest  in  the  subject.  His  attitude  and  gestures  will 
attract  the  eye  and  do  much  to  secure  attention.  Besides,  he  has  a 
better  command  of  his  pupils  and  can  check  the  tendency  to  a  wan- 
dering mind.  If  a  teacher  who  is  seated  rises  before  his  dass,  be 
will  find  that  he  will  instandy  recall  all  wandering  thoughts,  and  fix 
their  minds  on  the  subject. 

6.  A  teacher  should  be  interested  in  his  instruction.  This  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  attention.  Interest  begets  interest;  the  flame  of 
interest  in  the  teacher's  mind  will  kindle  a  flame  of  interest  in  the 
pupil's  minds.  Attention  cannot  be  compelled,  it  must  be  enticed; 
and  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  teacher's  heart  casts  a  glow  of 
interest  around  a  subject  that  makes  it  attractive  to  the  pupil,  and 
thus  secures  his  attention. 

Method  of  Teaching. — The  teacher  may  do  much  to  secure  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  by  his  method  of  teaching.  A  few  sugges- 
tions on  this  point  will  be  of  interest 

I.  The  teacher  should,  so  far  as  possible,  teach  wiihoui  the  text- 
book.   A  book  in  the  teacher's  hand  often  seems  to  build  a  partition 
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wall  between  the  minds  of  the  teacher  and  pupil.  The  constant 
reference  to  the  book  breaks  the  spirit  of  interest  that  should  flow 
from  one  mind  to  another.  Teaching  without  a  book  also  inspires 
confidence  in  the  teacher's  ability,  which  is  not  an  unimportant  con- 
dition of  attention. 

2.  Tk^  tetuher  should  assign  topics  miscellaneottsly.  If  the  pupils 
know  the  order  of  the  topics  or  questions,  they  naturally  allow  the 
attention  to  wander  so  long  as  there  is  no  danger  of  a  question 
coming  to  them.  When  they  understand  that  a  question  may  fall 
anywhere,  they  keep  wide  awake,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  it  when  it 
comes. 

3.  A  teacher  should^  so  far  as  possible^  use  the  concrete  method. 
This  is  especially  necessary  with  young  pupils.  The  mind  follows  the 
eye ;  and  the  attention  is  caught  through  the  senses.  What  is  seen 
is  much  more  attractive  than  what  is  only  heard  or  thought. 
Abstract  subjects,  even  with  older  pupils,  excite  more  interest  when 
illustrations  put  them  more  clearly  before  the  mind. 

4.  The  teacher  should  vary  his  methods  of  teaching.  Variety  is 
•*  the  spice  of  life  "  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  outside  of  it.  The 
routine  method  soon  loses  its  interest,  and  the  mind  becomes  dull 
and  weary.  Vary  the  method  and  the  mind  is  aroused  with  the 
novelty  and  the  attention  led  captive  at  will. 

5.  The  teacher  should  not  talk  too  much.  Too  much  talking 
wearies  the  mind  and  dissipates  the  attention.  There  should  be 
frequent  questions  to  awaken  thought  and  allow  the  pupil  to  develop 
knowledge  for  himself.  Such  an  exercise  will  do  more  to  attract  and 
hold  the  attention  than  the  most  eloquent  discussions  of  the  teacher. 
Anything  that  arouses  mental  activity  will  secure  attention. 

6.  The  teacher  should  often  use  the  written  method  of  recitation. 
In  a  large  class,  when  the  subjects  are  topical,  so  few  can  be  called 
on  that  the  attention  of  those  not  reciting  naturally  wanders.  In 
such  cases,  the  written  recitation  can  be  associated  with  the  oral  one, 
thus  holding  the  attention  of  every  pupil. 

Extent  of  Culture. — This  power  has  been  cultivated  in  a  high 
degree  by  almost  every  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  Sometimes  the  power  has  existed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  almost  degenerated  into  a  disease.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  persons  have  become  so  absorbed  in  thought  as  to  be  oblivious 
to  what  was  taking  place  around  them.  Plato  tells  us  that  Socrates 
when  upon  a  military  expedition,  was  seen  by  the  Athenian  army  to 
stand  for  a  whole  day  and  a  night,  completely  engrossed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  single  subject.    When  Syracuse  was  stormed  by  the 
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Romans,  Archimedes  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  solution  of 
a  geometrical  problem  that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  enemy  by  receiv- 
ing his  death-wound  as  he  was  bending  over  and  drawing  a  diagram 
in  the  sand. 

Joseph  Scaliger,  when  a  Protestant  student  in  Paris,  was  so  en- 
grossed in  the  study  of  Homer  that  he  became  aware  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of  his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day 
after  the  catastrophe.  Cardan,  the  illustrious  philosopher  and  math- 
ematician, while  upon  a  journey,  became  so  lost  in  thought  that  he 
forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his  journey.  To  the  question 
of  his  driver,  whither  he  should  proceed,  he  made  no  answer,  and 
when  he  came  to  himself  at  night-fall,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
carriage  at  a  standstill  directly  under  a  gallows.  The  life  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  is  full  of  striking  incidents  illustrating  the  complete 
concentration  of  his  mind  upon  the  objects  of  his  study. — Dr. 
Edward  Brooks. 


One  Way  of  Teaching  and  Hearine  Spelling. 

Suppose  a  teacher  has  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  have  time  to  go  round  the  class  every  day  and 
give  each  pupil  a  word,  hence  it  is  important  to  have  the  attention  of 
all  the  school,  and  that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  words  that 
are  spelt. 

Let  No.  I  spell  the  first  word,  then  the  dass  in  concert,  then  all 
write  the  words  on  their  slates. 

Let  No.  2,  spell  the  second  word,  then  all  in  concert,  then  all  write 
the  word.  Proceed  in  this  way  with  all  the  words  the  teacher  desires 
to  have  spelt. 

The  next  step  is  to  see  if  the  pupils  have  written  the  words  cor- 
recdy.  This  may  be  done,  if  the  teacher  has  time,  by  examining 
each  slate  or  by  monitors.  Another  method  is  to  require  the  pupils 
to  spell  the  words,  as  they  wrote  them,  from  their  slates,  calling  upon 
one  to  spell  the  first  word  that  was  given  out,  another  to  spell  the 
second,  &c.  The  teacher  may  then  allow  the  school  a  few  minutes 
to  study  the  words  which  have  been  written,  then  let  the  slates  be 
laid  aside  and  hear  the  words  without  the  aid  of  the  slates. 

Advantages  of  this  Method. 

1.  Each  word  is  spelt  three  times  in  the  hearing  of  the  class,  and 
then  written. 

2.  It  secures  the  attention  of  all  the  class,  as  every  pupil  is  obliged 
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to  attend  to  the  word  that  is  spelt  orally  in  order  to  write  it  correctly. 

3.  It  keeps  all  busy. 

4.  It  combines  the  oral  with  the  written. 

5.  Every  pupil  has  every  word. 

6.  The  pupil  acquires  skill  in  reading  script,  especially  his  own. 
This  exercise  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  requiring  the  class 

to  stand  during  the  recitation,  with  slates  down,  until  the  teacher 
says :  "  Write'  *  Then  all  raise  the  slates  together  and  write  the  word. 
As  soon  as  the  scholar  has  written  the  word,  let  him  lower  the  slate 
as  before,  so  that  the  teacher  may  know  when  all  the  class  is  ready 
for  the  next  word.  T.  P.  Crump. 

The  Isle  of  Oontent. 

There's  a  land  in  a  latitude  near  to  us  all. 

Where  each  dweller  may  follow  his  bent; 
It  is  under  no  monarch's  tyrannical  thrall, 

And  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Content 

It*s  a  wonderful  spot:   if  you  ask,  it  will  bring 

To  you  quickly  whate'er  you  desire; 
What  it  cannot  produce — (it's  a  singular  thing), — 

That  is  just  what  you  never  require. 

By  the  balmiest  zephyrs  of  Happiness  fanned. 

It  b  neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot. 
And  the  lassies  and  lads  never  care  in  this  land 

Whether  school  is  in  session  or  not. 

In  Content,  tho*  but  poor,  yet  you  feel,  ne'ertheless. 

You  are  equal  in  wealth  to  a  king. 
While  a  tear  in  the  trousers,  or  dam  in  the  dress, 

You  consider  a  capital  thing. 

If  you  haven't  the  money  to  purchase  a  meal 

(I  have  been  in  that  strait  once  or  twice). 
Take  a  reef  in  your  vest,  and  you'll  instantly  feel 

(If  you  live  in  Content)  "very  nice." 

When  I  notice  a  lad  with  a  bright  sunny  smile. 

That  extends  for  three  inches  or  more. 
Then  I  nudge  myself  inwardly,  thinking,  the  while, 

•*  He's  encamped  on  Content's  happy  shore." 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  beautiful  island  at  times. 

While  inditing  small  verses  for  you. 
And  I  often  have  wondered  if,  reading  my  rhymes, 

You  were  there  as  a  resident  too. 

[S,  Conant  Foster^  in  St.  NICHOLAS  for  November. 
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Diagram 

This  Uiajp'am  ts  based  on  the  methods  of  Harvey^ s  Gratntnar  and  has 

in  making  the  child's 
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for  FarsiDg. 


been  used  with  excellent  success  in  the  Richmond  schools.    It  aids  greatly 
ideas  clear  and  distinct. 
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J.  p.  THOMAS. 
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BemoTing  Diffionlties. 

BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 

An  effective  way  to  excite  interest,  and  that  of  the  right  kind  in 
school,  is  not  to  remove  difficulties,  but  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to 
surmount  them.  A  text-book  so  contrived  as  to  make  study  mere 
play,  and  to  dispense  with  thought  and  effort,  is  the  worst  text-book 
that  can  be  made,  and  the  surest  to  be  in  the  end  a  dull  one.  The 
great  source  of  literary  enjoyment,  which  is  the  successful  exercise 
of  intellectual  power,  is,  by  such  a  mode  of  presenting  a  subject,  cut 
off.  Secure,  therefore,  severe  study.  Let  the  pupil  see  that  you  are 
aiming  to  secure  it,  and  that  the  pleasure  which  you  expect  that  they 
will  receive  is  that  of  firmly  and  patiently  encountering  and  over- 
coming difficulty  ;  of  penetrating,  by  steady  and  persevering  effort, 
into  regions  from  which  the  idle  and  the  inefficient  are  debarred,  and 
that  it  is  your  province  to  lead  them  forward,  not  to  carry  them. 
They  will  soon  understand  this,  and  like  it. 

Never  underrate  the  difficulties  which  your  pupils  will  have  to 
encounter,  or  try  to  persuade  them  that  what  you  assign  is  easy. 
Doing  easy  things  is  generally  dull  work,  and  it  is  especially  dis- 
couraging and  disheartening  for  a  pupil  to  spend  his  strength  in 
doing  what  is  really  difficult  for  him,  when  his  instructor,  by  calling 
his  work  easy,  gives  him  no  credit  for  what  may  have  been  severe 
and  protracted  labor.  If  a  thing  is  really  hard  for  the  pupil  his 
teacher  ought  to  know  it,  and  admit  it.  The  child  then  feels  that  he 
has  some  sympathy. 

It  is  astonishing  how  great  an  influence  may  be  exerted  over  a 
child  by  his  simply  knowing  that  his  efforts  are  observed  and  ap- 
preciated. You  pass  a  boy  in  the  street  wheeling  a  heavy  load  in  a 
barrow ;  now  simply  stop  to  look  at  him,  with  a  countenance  which 
says,  **  That  is  a  heavy  load  ;  I  should  not  think  that  boy  could 
wheel  it,"  and  how  quick  will  your  look  give  fresh  strength  and 
vigor  to  his  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  such  a  case,  the 
boy  is  faltering  under  his  load,  try  the  effect  of  telling  him,  "  Why, 
that  is  not  heaVy ;  you  can  wheel  it  easily  enough ;  trundle  it  along." 
The  poor  boy  may  drop  his  load,  disheartened  and  discouraged,  and 
sit  down  upon  it  in  despair.  It  is  so  in  res{>ect  to  the  action  of  the 
young  in  all  cases.  They  are  animated  and  incited  by  being  told 
in  the  right  way  that  they  have  something  difficult  to  do.  A  boy  is 
performing  some  service  for  you.    He  is  watering  your  horse,  per- 
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haps,  at  a  well  by  the  road-side  as  you  are  traveling.  Say  to  him, 
"  Hold  up  the  pail  high,  so  that  the  horse  can  drink ;  it  is  not  heavy." 
He  will  be  discouraged,  and  will  be  ready  to  set  the  pail  down.  Say 
to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  "  I  had  better  dismount  myself.  I  don't 
think  you  can  hold  the  pail  up;  it  is  very  heavy,"  and  his  eye  will 
brighten  up  at  once.  ''Oh!  no,  sir,  he  will  reply;  "I  can  hold  it  very 
easily."  Hence,  even  if  the  work  you  are  assigning  to  a  class  is 
easy,  do  not  tell  them  so,  unless  you  wish  to  destroy  all  their  spirit 
and  interest  in  doing  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to  excite  their  spirit  and 
interest,  make  your  work  difficult,  and  let  them  see  that  you  know  it 
is  so ;  not  so  difficult  as  to  tax  their  powers  too  heavily,  but  enough 
so  to  require  a  vigorous  and  persevering  effort.  Let  them  distinctly 
understand,  too,  that  you  know  it  is  difficult,  that  you  mean  to  make 
it  so.  but  that  they  have  your  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  the 
efforts  which  it  calls  them  to  make. 

You  may  satisfy  yourself  that  human  nature  is  in  this  respect  what 
I  have  described  by  some  such  experiment  as  the  following.  Select 
two  classes  not  very  familiar  with  elementary  arithmetic,  and  offer  to 
each  of  them  the  following  example  in  addition : 

123456789 
234567891 
345678912 
etc.,  etc. 

The  numbers  may  be  continued,  according  to  the  obvious  law 
regulating  the  above,  until  each  one  of  the  nine  digits  has  commenced 
the  line.     Or,  if  you  choose  Multiplication,  let  the  example  be  this : 

Multiply  123456789 
by  123456789 

Now  when  you  bring  the  example  to  one  of  the  classes  address 
the  pupils  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  contrived  for  you  a  very  difficult  sum.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  one  that  can  be  made  with  the  number  of  figures  contained 
in  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  you  can  do  it.  but  you  may  try. 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  every  answer  contains  mistakes. 

To  the  other  class  say  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  prepared  an  example  for  you,  which  I  wish  you  to  be 
very  careful  to  perform  correctly.    It  is  a  little  longer  than  those  you 
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have  had  heretofore,  but  it  is  to  be  performed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  you  can  all  do  it  correctly  if  you  really  try." 

Now,  under  such  circumstances,  the  first  class  will  go  to  their  seats 
with  ardor  and  alacrity,  determined  to  show  you  that  they  can  do 
work,  even  if  it  is  difficult;  and  if  they  succeed,  they  come  to  the 
class  next  day  with  pride  and  pleasure.  They  have  accomplished 
something^  which  you  admit  it  was  not  easy  to  accomplish.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  class  may  go  to  their  seats  with  murmuring 
looks  and  words,  and  with  a  hearty  dislike  of  the  task  you  have 
assigned  them.  They  know  that  they  have  something  to  do,  which, 
however  easy  it  may  be  to  the  teacher,  is  really  difficult  for  them ; 
and  they  have  to  be  perplexed  and  wearied  with  the  work,  without 
having,  at  last,  even  the  little  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  teacher 
appreciates  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend. — Penn. 
School  Journal, 

SpelllDg  as  Preparatory  for  Beading. 

The  reading  in  our  lower  grades  was  found  to  be  much  better  than 
in  our  upper  grades  on  account  of  the  difference  in  instruction.  For 
this  reason,  we  first  made  the  upper  grades  responsible  for  all  the 
words  in  the  reading  as  the  regular  course  in  spelling  like  the  lower 
grades.  This  would  seem  to  be  requiring  a  very  large  number  of 
words,  but  almost  the  whole  difficulty  was  found  to  be  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  hard  words. 

The  plans  followed  for  spelling  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  reading  time  (some  teachers  in  their  spelling  time)  call 
out  words  for  the  scholars  to  mark  in  their  readers  for  the  next  spell- 
hig  lesson,  telling  the  meanings  when  necessary ;  as  "  exhausted  = 
tired,*'  " sacrifice  =  give  up,"  "perceived  =  saw,*'  "seized,"  "sep- 
arate," "gave  his  heart  to  =  loved,"  and  other  comments  as  needed 
in  points  of  construction,  and  analysis  to  show  the  bearing  of  the 
words  and  phrases  on  each  other. 

2.  While  one-half  read,  the  other  half  copy  on  slate  or  in  a  blank- 
book  the  words  marked  for  either  to-day's  or  to-morrow's  lesson, 
or  for  both,  say,  divided  into  syllables ;  as,  ex-haus-ted,  also,  some- 
times write  sentences  containing  hard  words. 

3.  In  the  spelling-time,  dictate  the  hardest  of  the  marked  words  to 
be  written  on  slate  or  in  a  blank-book,  (to  keep  copy  of  errors). 

4.  Hear  all  the  marked  words  orally  twice  around  the  dass,  which 
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stands,  while  (5)  monitors  examine  the  words  dictated  and  mark 
those  wrong. 

6.  The  scholars  take  their  seats  and  pronounce  and  spell  (by  syl- 
lables) a  word,  each  looking  at  the  slate  or  open  blank -book  and  cor- 
rect those  wrong — around  the  class  once — and,  lastiy,  the  poorer 
scholars  a  good  many  words. 

Some  teachers  interchange  (3)  and  (4)  above,  and  have  the  moni- 
tors, on  the  front  seat,  examine  words  dictated  wkt/e  the  teacher  calls 
out  the  hard  words  to  be  marked  at  the  end  of  spelling  time — a  good 
plan. 

In  each  of  these,  opportunity  is  taken  to  accomplish  two  objects : 

A.  To  PRONOUNCE  THE  HARD  WORDS  AT  SIGHT. 

B.  To  KNOW  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

There  is  a  drill  of  poor  scholars  specially,  helped  by  spelling  by 
syllables;  as,  consecrate,  c-o-n  con,  s-e  se,  c-r-a-t-e  crate,  consecrate. 
^'Look  at  each  syllable,'*  &c.,  telling  meanings,  &c. 

1.  Calling  out  to  get  words  marked  helps  reading  by  the  scholars 
hearing  the  teacher  pronounce. 

2.  Writing  the  words  while  one-half  reads  helps  reading  by  the 
scholars  making  and  looking  at  each  syllable  and  word. 

3.  Dictating  the  words  helps  reading  by  the  scholar  hearing  the 
teacher  pronounce  and  by  the  scholar  writing  and  looking  at  the 
words  written. 

4.  Hearing  the  class  orally  helps  the  reading  by  the  teacher  and 
scholar  each  pronouncing  the  words,  and  by  the  spelling  by  syllables. 

5.  The  examination  by  monitors  points  out  errors. 

6.  The  scholars  pronouncing  and  spelling  from  the  open  book  or 
slate  helps  the  reading  by  the  scholars  pronouncing. 

In  this  way  the  class  h^com^  familiarized  with  the  hard  words  of 
the  reading. 

We  have  the  spelling  in  the  morning  session,  so  it  will  precede  the 
reading  lesson  after  recess  which  contains  the  words  spelled. 

3,  4,  5  and  6,  (or  spelling),  need  not  take  more  than  30  minutes. 
We  give  45  minutes  to  the  reading,  when,  of  course,  other  instruc- 
tion as  to  reading  comes  in. 

Reading  is  the  key  to  knowledge,  and  a  poor  reader  is  apt  to  be 
poor  in  other  studies  ;  as,  geography,  history,  grammar,  &c.,  and  in 
these  studies,  reading  over  the  lesson  and  commenting  is  a  great 
help.  A  proposition  in  geometry,  simply  read  over  properly,  is  often 
understood  by  a  scholar  who  could  not  understand  it  before. 
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EDITOBIAL  FABAGBAFHS. 

State  Normal  School,  of  Virginia. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  gives  infor 
mation  that  will  be  very  gratif3ring  to  every  friend  of  the  school : 

**  It  is  just  one  month  since  our  Normal  School  opened,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  our  condition  and  progress.  Eighty-six  students  are  present 
in  the  Normal  School,  and  twelve  in  the  Model.  Of  these  forty-one  or  two  board  in 
the  school  building.     The  rest  have  comfortable  quarters  in  Farmville. 

*'  Besides  the  Principal,  our  faculty  consists  of  Miss  C.  £.  Bush  and  Miss  Lillian  A. 
Lee  (lately  of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School),  Miss  M.  P.  Gash,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,  of  Richmond,  Va.  The  first  three  have  had  regular 
and  full  Normal  training,  the  first  two  were  teachers  in  the  Coimecticut  Normal 
School,  and  all  have  had  eminent  success  as  instructors. 

<*  Mrs.  Bartkowska  has  also  attended  a  Normal  School,  and  had  a  highly  successful 
experience  as  teacher  in  the  Richmond  public  schools. 

"  We  have  divided  our  Normal  school  into  four  classes,  and  the  work  is  proceeding 
regularly  and  prosperously. 

**  I  regard  the  material  we  have  to  work  upon  as  very  superior.  Many  of  our  young 
ladies  have  been  well  taught,  and  all  are  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  at  self-improve- 
ment. They  come  from  excellent  families,  and  demean  themselves  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  young  ladies  who  have  been  well-trained  at  home.  The  proportion  of 
bright  intellects  seems  to  me  to  be  unusually  large,  and  a  better  spirit  never  existed  in 
any  school. 

**  We  now  have  as  many  as  we  can  do  full  justice  to  with  our  present  teaching  force, 
but  others  insist  upon  coming,  and  we  shall  have  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  teachers. 

"  Our  accommodations  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  also  our  annuity." 

— The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Botetourt  county  will  meet  at  Roaring  Run  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  of  December.  A  full  pro- 
gramme, embracing  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  teachers,  has  been 
prepared. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  recently  to  the  book-bindery  of  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Randolph  &  English  of  this  city — an  institution  thoroughly  equipped  and  turning  out 
as  fine  work  as  is  done  in  any  section  of  the  country.  The  work  intended  for  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  was  on  exhibition,  and  embraced  bindings  in  cloth,  silk, 
leather,  &c.,  in  styles  var3ring  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate.  The  exhibit 
was  very  handsome.  Richmond  ought  to  feel  proud  of  such  an  establishmeut  and 
such  work. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  same  firm  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Christmas  Cards. 

Answer  to  a  Query.— In  the  September  Journal  this  question  is  asked,  "Why 
will  a  number  composed  of  two  full  periods,  each  period  containing  the  same  figures 
arranged  in  the  same  order,  be  divisible  by  7,  ii  and  13 ?*' 

Ans.  Every  such  number  is  a  multiple  of  looi  which  is  the  least  common  multiple 
of  7,  If  and  13. 
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Book  Notioes. 

AMERICAN  STATESMEN— JAMES  MADISON.  By  Sidney  Howard  Gay, 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1884.     Price,  I1.25. 

Mr.  Gaj  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  brief  biography  of  Madison.  The  earlier 
part  b  especially  full  in  exhibiting  his  ability,  purity,  integrity  and  industry,  his  ear- 
nest labors  for  securing  a  more  perfect  union  between  the  colonies  than  that  obtained 
through  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  formed.  The  chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  is  very  full 
and  interesting.  In  the  latter  part  much  space  is  devoted  to  the  influence  of  French 
politics  in  our  national  affairs,  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  war  of  181 2,  are 
stated  in  much  detail.  To  the  war  itself  but  little  space  is  given,  The  author  seems 
to  admire  the  earlier  life  of  Madison,  and  to  have  formed  from  his  conduct  at  that 
period,  so  high  an  estimate  of  his  purity  and  uprightness  as  to  seek  always  to  find 
a  satisfactory  explanation  even  of  what,  appear  to  him,  the  worst  acts  of  his  later  life. 
Of  his  life  at  Montpelier,  after  his  retirement  from  public  office,  little  more  is  done  than 
to  exhibit  him  as  the  courteous  gentleman  enjoying  the  social  life  of  the  period  and 
engaged  in  reviewing  the  public  acts  of  his  own  life. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  street. 

THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL,  No.  12.  Comprising  New  and  Popular  Read- 
ings, Recitations,  Declamations,  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc.,  etc.  Compiled  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Publication  Department,  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory.     Philadelphia,  1884.     Price  in  paper  30  cents. 

The  series  of  selections  for  reading,  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  the 
twelfth,  has  been  received  by  the  public  with  marked  favor.  This  number  is  filled 
with  pieces  that  have  been  well  received  by  the  public,  and  that  are  characterised 
by  good  taste  and  purity  of  tone. 

For  sale  t>y  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

SADLER'S  INDUCTIVE  ARITHMETIC.  A  Comprehensive  and  Practical 
Treatise,  embracing  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  performing  numer- 
ical computations.  By  W.  H.  Sadler,  Associate  Author  of  «  Orton  &  Sadler's 
Business  Calculator,"  &c.,  and  AV.  R.  Will,  Principal  Mathematical  Department 
of  Bryant,  Stratton  and  Sadler  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  H.  Sadler, 
Publisher,  1884.  In  two  parts,  bound  separately  or  together.  Price,  part  I,  85 
cents;  part  II,  |i.oo;  complete  1 1.50. 

The  volume  being  designed  especially  for  use  in  the  Business  College,  with  which 
the  author  is  connected,  is  very  full  in  the  business  applications  of  Arithmetic.  The 
methods  employed  are  those  that  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  the  best. 
The  treatment  is  full,  and  the  illustrative  examples  numerous.  Short  methods  are 
given,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  longer  and  more  philosophical  methods.  The 
book  seems  to  embrace  everything  arithmetical  that  is  needed  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  every  day  business  affairs. 

APPLETON'S  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS.  ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY.  By  C. 
F.  Holder,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Corresponding  member 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  J.  B.  Holder,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  Zoology,  Ameri- 
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can  Mosenm  of  Natnnl  History,  Central  Puic.    New  York :  D.  Applcton  &  Co. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  present  in  concise  and  plain  language,  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  research  and  inresdgation,  the  life>histories  of  the  Tariovis  gniips 
that  constitute  the  animal  kingdom. 

To  adapt  the  book  to  the  wants  of  inexperienced  students  technical  tcnns 
have  been  avoided,  except  where  no  simple  equivalent  could  be  found.  The  m— mwi 
names  of  the  various  orders  and  groups  are  in  every  case  followed  by  the  scientific 
term  for  the  convenience  of  the  instructor  or  advanced  student. 

In  regard  to  classification  also  regard  is  had  to  the  latest  knowledge  of  the 
various  forms  that  constitute  the  several  groups.  Interest  is  given  to  the  volume  bf 
the  introduction  in  the  form  of  notes  of  personal  experience  relating  to  the  habits  of 
animals,  &c.,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  economic  value  of  animah.  The  work  is 
admirably  illustrated,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  text-books  on  this  interesting 
subject 

PHILIPS'  HISTORICAL  READERS,  No.  i ;  Stories  from  English  History, 
No.  2 ;  Early  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Ascension  of  Henry  11, 
No.  3 ;  Middle  England  from  the  Ascension  of  Henry  U,  to  the  Death  of  EHza- 
betb.  No.  4 ;  Modem  England  from  the  Ascension  of  James  I  to  the  Present  Time. 
Boston :  Boston  School  Supply  Co.  Price,  No.  I,  jo  cents;  No.  2, 35  cents;  No. 
3,  52  cents ;  No.  4,  52  cents. 

No  more  successful  effort  has,  perhaps,  been  made  to  present  the  history  of  Eng- 
land in  a  form  interesting  and  attractive  for  children.  The  First  Reader  is  made  up 
entirely  of  stories  from  English  history,  and  is  designed  to  interest  children  in  the 
subject,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  keen  desire  to  know  more.  The  Second  Reader 
presents  clearly,  accurately  and  systematically  all  that  children  can  well  understand 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  making  and  founding  of  the  nation.  In  the  Third 
Reader  special  attention  is  given  to  a  delineation  of  the  varieties  of  character  pre- 
sented by  the  leading  men  of  the  successive  generations ;  and  in  the  earlier  lessons 
the  foundations  of  the  later  history  are  laid  with  fullness  and  accuracy.  In  the  Fourth 
Reader  the  lines  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  periods  are  followed  up, 
and  where  the  final  result  of  any  movement  has  not  yet  manifested  itself,  clear  indi- 
cations are  given  of  the  directions  in  which  the  national  life  is  developing.  As  these 
volumes  are  designed  for  reading  books  as  well  as  histories,  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  style,  both  to  adapt  it  to  the  capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended  and  to  secure  the  best  elocutionary  results.  The  volumes  contain  a  large 
number  of  excellent  illustrations  and  maps.  The  notes,  though  brief,  add  much  to 
the  value  of  the  books  without  very  much  increasing  their  size. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  street. 


Fnblishers'  Notes. 


— Messrs.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  preparation  a  text-book  for  teaching 
temperance  in  the  public  schools,  to  be  edited  by  Axel  Gustafson,  the  author  of 
<*  Foundation  of  Death,"  the  work  on  the  temperance  question  that  has  of  late  excited 
such  a  wide-spread  interest. 
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The  Magazines. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  NoTember —Contents :  FrontlBpiece,  Oreat-Orandmother*!  Girlhood ;  The 
Princees*  Hellday.  Poem,  illiwtnited ;  His  One  Vftult.  I.,  II.,  III.,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  two  illootnip 
tions;  The  Tonnffeit  Goeet  at  the  Tb^ioksgiving  Dinner,  piotore;  The  Cooking^llTaaa,  illastrated, 
Louisa  M.  Aloott;  Lorraine's  Reason.  Verses;  Personally  Conducted,  L,  Frank  R.  8tockton.  four 
lllnstrations;  Willow  Ware,  Poem,  illustrated  ;  A  Ptortling  DlsooTery,  picture ;  Tales  of  Two  Conti- 
nents, Mikkel.  I.,  H.  H.  Boyesen ;  The  Isle  of  Content,  Poem;  The  Cruise  of  the  Pirate  Ship  Moon- 
raker,  Illustrated ;  Vor  Some  Must  Pipe  While  Others  Dance,  picture ;  The  House  That  Jack  Built, 
Poem,  eight  pag4>s,  illustrated  and  engrossed;  A  Queer  Coasting-Place,  illustrated ;  Little  Mischief, 
JtLgle;  Askisg  a  Blessing,  full-page  picture;  The  Bicycle  Boys,  Verses;  Ready  fo  Business— first 
paper.  A  Retail  Drug-Store,  illustrated;  A  Dosen  Little  Dolls,  Jingle,  illustrated;  Tea-Cup  Lore, 
illustrated  with  tea-lesf  pictur^^s ;  Among  the  Law-Makers,  Chapter  I.,  llTe  illustrations;  One, Two, 
Three,  Jingle,  illustrated ;  Quite  Prudent,  Verses,  illustntted ;  Work  and  Play  for  Toung  Folk.  XIII., 
Metallic  Band-Work  and  Nails  in  Decoration,  illustrated,  Charles  G.  Lelaod ;  A  Prise  Story  for  Girls, 
to  be  written  by  a  girl ;  The  First  Contention  of  the  A.  A. ;  The  St  Nicholas  Almanac,  illastrated: 
For  Very  Llttie  Folk— Ha.  Ha,  Ha  Off  They  Go!  illustrated. 

LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE  for  NoTember.— Contents :  On  the  French  Broad,  two  papers,  I.,  by 
Idmund  Kirke,  illustrated ;  A  Holiday  in  Scotland,  by  Norman  Pearscm ;  John  Bright  as  a  Temper- 
ance Reformer,  by  the  author  of  8tudy  and  Stimulants ;  Domestic  Pets,  by  Catherine  C.  Hopiey ; 
Jack  Miiier*s  Wound,  a  Story,  by  Frank  Park;  American  Authors  and  Artists  in  Rome,  by  Kugene  L. 
Didier;  A  French  Sewiuc-Girl,  by  Sarah  A.  Alison;  The  Women's  Paradise,  by  Theo.  Child;  also  a 
continuation  of  the  charming  serial  story,  A  Week  in  Killarney,  by  the  author  of  Molly  Bawn,  Phyl- 
lis, etc^  and  several  chapters  of  Maij  Agnes  Tincker's  serial,  Aurora,  together  with  other  short 
stories,  poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  current  topics 

THS  ALLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  Norember.— Contents :  In  War  Time,  XXL,  XXII.,  8.  Weir  Mit- 
chell ;  Franceeoa  to  Paolo,  Jolie  K.  Wetberill ;  Mistral's  Nerto,  H.  W.  Preston ;  The  Embryo  of  a  Com- 
monwealth Brooks  Adains;  In  the  Haunts  of  the  Mocking-Bird,  Maurice  Thompson ;  Crude  Science  in 
Aryan  Cults,  E.  P.  Erans;  Birchbrook  Mill,  John  G.  Wblttier;  Malta.  J.  M.  Hillyar;  Malice,  Paul  H. 
Hayne;  Stephen  Dewhurst's  Autobiography,  Henry  James;  T^e  Consuming  Fire,  R.  N.  Taylor;  The 
Last  Stand  <f  the  Italian  Bourbons,  William  C.  Langdon ;  De  Senectute,  F.  Sheldon;  Airasofiky,  W. 
J.  Armstrong ;  The  Song  of  Silenns,  S.  V.  Cole ;  The  Lakes  of  Upper  ItaU,  III. ;  Grass,  a  Rumina- 
tion, Edith  M.Thomas;  The  Negro  Problem,  N.  S  Shaler;  Knox\  United  SUtes  Notes;  The  Con- 
tribntors'  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  November  —Contents :  The  Relations  Between  the  Mind  and 
the  Nerrous  System,  by  Willism  A.  Hammond  M.  D.;  German  Testimony  on  the  Classics  Question, 
by  Frederick  A.  Femald ;  Origin  rf  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  The  Future  of 
the  Negro  in  the  South,  by  J.  B  Craighead ;  Pending  Problems  of  Astronomy ;  Drowning  the  Tor- 
rent in  Vegetation :  What  is  Electricity?  Chilian  Volcanoes,  Active  and  Extinct;  The  Chemistry  of 
Cookery;  Domestic  Arts  in  Damaraland;  Old  Customs  of  Lawlessness;  The  Oil-Supply  of  the 
World,  I. ;  Sketch  of  Professor  James  Hall,  with  portrait;  Editor's  Table:  The  American  Association 
at  Philadelphia— Harrison,  Comte,  and  Spencer— is  the  Contrast  Valid?  Literary  Notices;  Popular 
Miscellany. 

THS  NOVEMBER  C8NTURY.— The  November  Centuiy  marks  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  magasine  (the  fourth  uader  the  present  name),  and  also  the  beginning  of  the  most  ezreoslTe 
enterprise  yet  undertaken  by  its  conductors- the  recently  announced  series  of  papers  on  the  oiyil 
war,  by  Generals  Grant,  McClellan.  Rosecrans,  and  others  in  high  rank.    The  first  paper,  on  The 


Battie  of  Bull  Run,  is  contributed  by  General  BeAureg'«rd,  who  adds  to  bis  description  of  tho  engage- 
ment a  postscript  on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  Confederate  side,  and  his  own  rela- 
tions with  Jefferson  Davis.    The  illnstrationii,  some  twenty-five  in  number,  are  largely  from  photo- 


graphs made  during  the  war,  or  from  recent  sketches  of  the  battle-field.  Th^  first  part  of  the  Recol- 
lections of  a  Private  begins  with  the  enlistment  of  the  soldier,  and  continues  the  description  of  his 
life  down  to  and  including  Bull  Run,  thus  supplementing  <teneral  Beauregard's  account  of  that  battie.' 
That  the  variety  of  the  magadne  is  nut  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  war  series  is  evident  from  the 
other  contents  of  this  issue 

SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  PAPERS  FOR  JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER.— Con- 
tents :  The  Seventeenth  Virginia  Infantij  at  Flat  Creek  and  Drewry*s  Bluff,  Col.  A.  Herbert :  General 
Sherman's  March  fh>m  Atlanta  to  the  Coast,  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.;  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina, 
Prof  F.  A.  Porcher;  Operations  Around  Petersburg— Gen.  Hagood's  Report  of  June  16, 17  and  18,  '64; 
Letters  from  General  Lee  to  President  Davis ;  Oreanisation  of  the  Army  of  the  Valley  District ;  Two 
Anecdotes  of  Gen  Lee,  W  B.  Baker;  The  Cruise  of  the  Nashville,  T.  S.  Garnett,  Jr.;  Letter  ttom  Pres- 
ident Davis;  Morris  Island,  Miss  Claudine  Rhett ;  Reminiscences  of  Cavalry  Operations,  General  T.  T. 
Munford ;  Our  Heroic  Dead,  James  Barron  Hope ;  The  Surrender  of  VIcksburg ;  Artillery  at  the  South- 
ern Arsenals,  Capt  G.  Davis ;  Capt.  F.  H.  Hairston,  Rev.  E.  Capers ;  Report  of  Major-General  Fitshngh 
Lee  of  the  Last  Campaign ;  Louisiana's  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Virginia ;  Gen.  Bragg  aud  the  Chickamaun 
Campaign,  Capt  W.  M.  Polk ;  Diary  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Law;  A  Florida  Boy's  Experience  in  Prison,  H  G. 
Damon  ;  Military  Operations  of  Gen.  Beuregard,  Judge  Ch.  Gayarr6;  A  Leaf  from  my  Log-Book,  W.  F 
Shippey;  **  Eclectic  Histoij  of  the  United  States;"  Death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Rows ;** Sherman's  Bum 
mers^'  and  Some  of  their  work ;  Notes  and  Queries;  Editorial  Paragraphs. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY  FOB  NOVEMBEE.»Bright  and  sparkUng.  Price  fl.So 
a  year.    The  Russell  Publishing  Co ,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  R.  FARRy   Superintendeni  Public  Instruction^    Editor, 

\Tht  Journal  i$  teiU  to  every  CbmUsf  SttpeHtUendeiU  a$%d  DMriU  CUrk,  and  mm$i  bt  car^mtfy 
preserved  by  them  a$  pubUe  property  and  transmitted  to  their  smoeeesars  in  effice.l 

Superintendents'  Conference. — As  determined  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, this  body  will  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  February,  1885,  and  we  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  superintendents  and  other  members  to  its  importance.  The  usual 
reduced  rates  of  transportation  and  board  will  be  secured  in  due 
time,  and  every  member  is  expected  to  be  present. 

At  the  Jast  Conference  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
Judge  Geo.  S.  Stevens,  viz: 

That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  con- 
stitution and  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Conference. 

This  was  adopted  and  the  following  committee  appointed,  viz : 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Judge  Stevens,  C.  M.  Loutham,  Prof  W.  F. 
Fox,  T.  E.  Barksdale,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  E.  B.  Howie,  Major 
A.  G.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  McDonald,  Major  R.  G,  Banks,  and  Major 
E.  B.  Branch. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  committee  will  be  ready  with  its  re- 
port, as  it  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  organization  that  a 
suitable  constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  for  its  government  should 
be  adopted  at  the  coming  session. 

The  Conference  elected  the  following  vice-presidents  : 

ist  district,  William  Brown. 
2d   district,  Major  R.  G.  Banks. 
3d   district.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
4th  district,  J.  E  Perkinson. 
5th  district,  Major  J.  A.  Taylor. 
6th  district.  Professor  T.  N.  Conrad. 
7th  district,  L.  A.  Michie. 
8th  district,  W.  H.  Strother. 
9th  district,  Major  A.  G.  Pendleton, 
loth  district,  H.  S.  Roller. 

These  gentlemen  are  urged  to  interest  themselves  in  assisting  to 
lay  down  a  line  of  work  to  be  pursued  by  the  next  Conference.   Any 
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suggestions  that  they  may  be  pleased  to  make  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  work  heretofore  pursued,  it  has  been  determined 
to  hold,  in  connection  with  the  Conference,  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
actually  done  by  the  scholars  in  our  public  free  schools,  as  is  fully  set 
forth  and  e^^plained  in  circular  No.  395,  addressed  to  superintendents, 
and  published  in  this  Journal. 

The  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition. — This 
great  exposition  will  open  formally  the  15th  of  December,  1884, 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  will  embrace  one  of  the  fullest  edu- 
cational exhibits  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  collect  an  exhibit  from  this  State,  which 
will  show  the  progress  we  have  made  in  public  education.  The  Su- 
perintendents were  called  upon  to  furnish  maps  of  their  cities  and 
counties,  school  districts,  and  so  on,  and  samples  of  work  done  by 
the  students  in  their  respective  schools.  Many  of  the  superintendents 
have  responded  favorably,  and  all  claim  that  if  they  had  more  time 
they  could  furnish  creditable  exhibits. 

In  order  to  accommodate  them  and  to  do  justice  to  our  schools, 
we  have  determined  to  forward  the  best  samples  of  the  work  exhib- 
ited at  the  next  Conference  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and  we 
earnestiy  invite  the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  this  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  the  work  of  their  respective  schools.  Please  read  the 
circular  addressed  to  Superintendents,  and  remember  that  every 
teacher  and  pupil  in  the  State  is  invited  to  contribute  to  the  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Conference  of  Superintendents, 
which  takes  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  and  they  can 
prepare  their  work  and  forward  it  to  their  Superintendent,  or  direct 
to  this  office,  as  they  may  prefer.  All  contributions  must  be  for- 
warded on  or  before  the  first  of  February. 

Census  of  Teachers. — From  the  reports  made  by  the  respec- 
tive County  and  City  Superintendents  of  the  census  of  teachers 
employed  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  which  gives  in  detail 
the  name,  age,  sex,  color,  intentions  of  each  teacher  as  to  making 
teaching  a  profession — nativity,  where  educated,  length  of  time 
taught,  &c.,  &c. — we  are  enabled  to  compile  the  following  valu- 
able and  interesting  information,  which  proves,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  value  and  progress  of  our  public  free-school  system.  We 
see  that  out  of  a  total  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
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teachers  reported  *  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  were  edu- 
cated in  the  public  free  schools  of  this  State.  The  great  vitality  and 
future  hope  of  the  system  exists  in  the  fact  that  so  many  young 
people  are  engaged  in  teaching,  there  being  four  thousand  and  forty- 
five  between  the  ages  of  i8  and  30. 

Another  great  hope  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  4,709  teachers 
voluntarily  report  that  they  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  that  only  573  report  that  they  do  not,  and  918  are  doubtful. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  nearly  all    the  teachers  are  Virginians. 

Many  other  valuable  truths  will  be  manifest  from  an  examination 
of  the  statement.  The  great  importance  and  value  of  the  annual 
census  of  teachers,  required  to  be  taken  by  the  Superintendents,  can- 
not be  over-estimated,  as  it  furnishes  accurate  data  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  true  life  of  our  public  school  system. 

We  ask  a  careful  examination  of  the  following  statistics : 

Spbcial  Summary. 
White  Teachers 

Between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  males,  i»i76;  females,  1,662;  total 2,838 

"        "       "    "   30    «'    60,      «      1,143;        "  739;    "    1,882 

Colored  Teachers  ^ 

Between  the  ages  of  18  and   30,  males,  588 ;  females,  619 ;   total 1,207 

«       "     w  30     "     60,      "       237;        "  53;     "    290 

General  Summary. 

Number  married i»94i ;  single 4,278 

Number  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession 4,709 

"         «*    do  not         **  "        "        "         573 

"  "    are  uncertain 918 

Nativity — Virginia 5,593 

"      —Elsewhere 561 

Grade  of  certificates  held : 
Professional,  637;  ist  grade,  2,341 ;  2nd,  2,044;  3^^$  ^i06$ 

Number  holding  diplomas 1,018 

"       educated  in  public  schools  in  Virginia 2,207 

"  "        "      "  "       of  other  States 172 

**             **        **  other  than  public  schools,  exclusive  of  colleges  and  insti- 
tutions  1,947 

«  ♦«        "other  States 464 

colleges  and  other  institutions  as  named 1,385 


«        « 


*  There  were  6,371  teachen  employed,  and  the  diecrepancy  in  thli  census  is  due  to  the  Act  that 
some  Soperlntendente  (kiled  to  file  a  snpplementary  report,  and  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Bath  oonnty,  no  report  was  receiTed  from  that  coonty. 
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Number  educated  in  Colleges  and  Institutions  as  named  below, 
1 1385,  as  follows: 

University  of  Virginia 58 

Virginia  Military  Institute 34 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 36 

Washington  and  Lee  University 25 

Emory  and  Henry  College 45 

Hampden  Sidney  College 29 

Randolph  Macon  College 33 

Roanoke  College 48 

Richmond  College 36 

Marion  Female  College 41 

Richmond  Female  Institute 42 

Richmond  High  School 77 

Norfolk  Female  College , 22 

Piedmont  Female  College 9 

Lynchburg  High  School I 

Albemarle  Female  Institute 7 

HoUins  Institute 30 

Buckingham  Institute 6 

Farmville  Female  College 10 

Oakland  Seminary. 5 

Ashland  Institute 2 

Danville  Female  College 5 

Harrisonburg  Normal 2 

Staunton  Female  College 18 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute 28 

A.  M.  Academy 9 

Pol)rtechnic  Institute 13 

Montgomery  College 14 

Martha  Washington  College / 14 

Petersburg  High  School 2 

Suffolk  Institute 18 

Lexington  Female  College I 

Nashville  College 9 

Bowling  Green  Institute 8 

Hillsville  Academy 2 

Bon  Air  Institute 4 

Gordonsville  Female  Institute I 

Culpeper             "            "       8 

Bedford               "            "       I 

Roanoke  Female  College 10 

William  and  Mary ii 

St.  John's  Academy 4 

Mount  Vernon  Institute 2 

Episcopal  High  School i 
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MotmUin  Normal. , 9 

Middletown    "    I 

Hampton  Academy j. I 

Oak  Hill  Seminary 6 

Elk  Creek       "        9 

Rural               -       7 

Care  Creek  High  School 17 

Mountain  View         **     «  17 

Cumberland  College 11 

Thyme  Institute 10 

Petersburg  Female  College 5 

St.  Joseph  Academy 4 

Shenandoah  Seminary 15 

Colored  Institutions. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 242 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 20 

Richmond  Institute 58 

Wayland  Seminary,  (Washington,  D.  C.) 33 

Petersburg  High  School,  (Peabody) 4 

Boydton  Institute 21 

St.  Stephen's  Institute I 

Storer  College,  ( West  VirginU) 25 

Howard  University,  (Washington,  D.  C.) 21 

Richmond  Normal 67 

Census  of  Teachers. — Blanks  for  Census  of  Teachers  for  year 
ending  July  31,  1885,  will  be  sent  out  to  Superintendents  in  a  few 
da3rs,  and  as  each  Superintendent  has,  or  should  have,  now  in  his 
office  the  information  necessary  to  fill  up  these  blanks,  we  confi- 
dently expect  a  prompt  return  fr6m  all.  Form  372  (application  for 
Teacher's  certificate)  and  form  359  (report  of  clerk  of  District  Board, 
of  teachers  contracted  with)  g^ives  complete  information  for  filling 
every  blank  in  the  census  sheet.  Delay  on  the  part  of  Superin- 
tendents in  making  their  return  is  therefore  inexcusable,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  required  each  of  their  clerks  of  District  Boards 
to  file  the  above-named  report. 

The  instructions  as  to  filling  up  the  Census  blanks  are  so  plain, 
that  if  read  and  followed  stricdy,  the  mistakes  made  in  last  year's 
reports  can  be  easily  avoided.  These  reports  must  reach  this  office 
by  January  ist.  Superintendents  will  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  making  new  copies  by  seeing  that  the  first  ones  sent  in  are  accu- 
rate in  every  detail ;  when  found  incorrect,  new  blanks  will  be  sent  for 
copying.*' 
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To  County  and  City  Superintendents— In  my  eflforts  by 
Circular  No.  393,  and  by  other  direct  appeals*  to  secure  suitable 
exhibits  for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  it  has  been  manifest  that 
the  time  fixed  for  receiving  and  forwarding  them  is  too  short  to 
allow  justice  to  be  done  the  subject.  Indeed  every  Superintendent 
heard  from  has  stated  that  if  he  had  time  his  schools  could,  and 
would,  make  a  creditable  exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  them.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  to  inspire  our  school  officers  and  teachers  with 
greater  zeal,  I  have  determined  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  connection 
with  our  next  Conference  of  Superintendents,  and  I  expect  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  active  assistance  of  every  school-officer,  teacher  and 
pupil  in  the  State,  as  this  exhibition  will  show,  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
the  amount  of  skill  possessed  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  the  ability 
of  our  teachers,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  management  of  our 
Superintendents. 

Eveiy  county  and  city  of  the  State  must  be  represented,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  exhibits  being  creditable,  devolves  upon  the 
respective  Superintendents.  Then  let  each  and  every  one  go  to 
work  without  delay,  and  show  a  just  pride  and  commendable  emula- 
tion in  the  display  that  shall  be  made  by  their  respective  schools  and 
pupils. 

The  exhibit  will  embrace — 

First.  A  comprehensive  history  of  the  public  schools  of  the  re- 
spective counties  and  cities  under  the  old  system  as  well  as  the  new, 
going  just  as  far  back  as  the  local  records  and  traditions  will  allow, 
and  coming  on  up  to  the  present  period.  In  this  work  the  Superin- 
tendent will  have  an  opportunity  for  historical  research,  as  well  as  to 
contribute  to  the  permanent  school-history  of  our  State.  He  can 
illustrate  his  subject  by  such  generalization,  statistical  results  and 
illustrations  by  maps  and  diagrams  as  the  subject  will  permit  or  he 
may  desire. 

It  is  hoped  that  great  accuracy  may  be  observed,  and  that  each 
may  take  a  pride  in  his  work.  Immediately  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  Conference,  it  is  my  expectation  to  forward  these  histories  to 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  to  embrace  them  in  my  report  on  Educa- 
tional Exhibits  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they  will  be  published 
in  the  annual  report  of  this  office ;  besides,  if  creditable,  they  may 
be  included  in  the  official  publication  of  the  Government. 

Second.  Photographs,  or  drawings,  of  the  school  houses  in  your 
respective  jurisdictions,  if  they  have  not  already  been  forwarded, 
when  practicable. 
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It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  every  school  district  to 
have  photographs  of  all  its  school  houses,  and  in  this  age  of  cheap 
photography,  nothing  is  easier  or  more  practicable. 

Third,  Maps — United  Sutes — Virginia — simple  outlines  of  States 
and  counties,  with  the  principal  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  laid  down, 
Virginia  complete.  Several  counties — simple  outlines,  with  the  roads, 
school  districts,  school  houses  (marked  W  for  white  and  C  for  col- 
ored), and  Court-house  located ;  counties  complete,  giving  every  detail 
and  locating  every  school  district,  with  the  population,  by  color,  of  the 
same ;  district  maps,  giving  all  local  objects  of  interest,  with  school 
houses  properly  marked,  and  the  school  population  of  the  district 
given,  as  before  stated.  Maps  of  sub-districts,  giving  the  farms  and 
every  local  object  embraced  in  its  boundary,  as  known  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  school,  with  the  name  of  the  teacher ;  maps  of  another 
State,  territory,  or  county. 

Fourth,  Essays,  orations,  copies,  literature  charts,  diagrams  on 
grammar,  arithmetic,  or  other  studies;  samples  of  free-hand  drawing, 
geometrical  drawing,  prospective  profile  drawing,  musical  notes,  &c. 

These  subjects  are  only  given  to  indicate  what  shall  constitute  our 
exhibition.  We  want  every  Superintendent,  school  officer,  and 
teacher  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  in  addition  to 
what  is  specially  named  in  this  circular,  to  send  anything  and  every- 
thing that  will  illustrate  the  actual  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  their 
respective  schools,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  want  none  but  the  best 
samples,  and  we  expect  the  teachers  and  Superintendents  to  act  as 
first  critics,  and  to  allow  nothing  to  be  sent  in  that  is  not  a  credit  to 
the  school  and  the  system. 

The  name,  sex,  age,  color,  and  postoffice  address  of  the  pupil  must 
be  marked  upon  the  work,  with  the  date  of  its  execution  and  the 
name  of  the  teacher. 

All  maps,  except  complete  ones  of  Virginia,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  which  may  be  as  large  as  desired,  should  be 
drawn  on  paper  of  the  size  of  13  by  18  inches,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  fast  colors,  such  as  India  ink.  All  diagrams  or  maps 
should  have  the  scale  in  feet  or  inches  marked  thereon,  and  such 
scale  should  be  used  as  to  leave  a  fair  margin  around  the  work 
when  executed. 

The  name  of  the  country,  State,  county,  or  district  should  be 
marked  in  prominent  letters  upon  the  face  of  the  maps ;  and  on  all 
county  and  district  maps  and  diagrams  of  school  or  other  lots,  the 
north  and  south  line  should  be  laid  down  with  the  magnetic  variation 
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of  the  needle  at  the  present  time — which  information  can  be  obtained 
from  your  county  or  city  surveyor. 

The  exhibition  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Conference,  and  it 
is  suggested  to  Superintendents  that  they  have  the  work  done  by 
their  respective  schools  sent  to  themselves,  and,  to  encourage  their 
pupils  to  do  their  best,  they  might  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
said  work,  and  give  a  suitable  certificate,  prize,  or  medal  to  the  one 
furnishing  the  best  sample  of  any  work  required. 

Superintendents  will  please  prepare  their  contributions  and  send 
them  in  by  the  first  of  February,  so  as  to  give  time  to  bind,  arrange, 
and  classify  them  before  the  Conference  meets. 

Suitable  persons  will  be  appointed  on  committees  to  examine  all 
work  contributed,  whose  names  will  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  Conference  at  its  first  session.  An  appropriate  card  or  certificate 
will  be  given  for  the  best  map  of  the  United  States  drawn  from 
memory ;  for  the  best  drawn  from  copy ;  for  the  best  map  of  any 
other  country;  for  the  best  outline  map  of  Virginia,  as  described  in 
this  circular;  for  the  best  complete  map  of  Virginia ;  for  the  best  gene- 
ral examination;  best  essay;  best  oration;  best  diagram  on  gram- 
mar; on  mathematics;  for  best  copy. 

These  certificates  will  be  the  highest  given,  and  are  open  to  the 
competition  of  every  pupil  of  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  secure  fair  competition,  cities  of  the  first  class  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  among  themselves  for  certificates  on  all  the  sub- 
jects named,  and  counties  will  be  given  the  same  privilege;  so  that 
there  will  be  three  classes  of  certificate :  First — the  one  open  for 
general  competition.  Second — those  open  for  competition  among 
the  cities,  and  third — those  open  for  competition  among  the  counties. 

This  is  done  to  prevent  the  country  schools  from  being  discouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  city  schools  possess  greater  advantages  for 
acquiring  skill  in  the  work  desired.  Suitable  certificates  will  also  be 
g^ven  for  the  best  county  and  district  maps.  I  must  insist  upon 
special  attention  to  this  class  of  maps,  as  from  them  much  needed 
and  valuable  information  will  be  obtained. 

Superintendents  will  see  to  it  that  one  or  more  maps  of  their  coun- 
ties, school  districts,  and  sub-school  districts,  if  any,  are  contributed. 
If  possible,  all  of  the  exhibit  that  is  creditable  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  work  for  which  certificates  or  cards  may  be  given  will  be 
appropriately  marked,  and  the  names  of  the  examining  committee 
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attached.    All  awards  will  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  and  the 
cards  and  certificates  awarded  by  the  same. 

To  secure  uniformity,  all  examinations,  essays  and  orations  should  be 
written  on  regular  letter-cap  paper,  which  is  about  8xio  inches.  The 
writing  should  be  neat  and  plain,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

Remember,  that  all  contributions  should  be  in  by  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. There  is  plenty  of  time,  but  none  to  lose.  Let  each  and 
every  one  proceed  at  once  to  prepare  contributions. 

If  any  scholar  desiring  to  contribute,  cannot  conveniently  obtain 
suitable  paper  or  other  material,  will  address  this  office,  stating  the 
£ict,  and  giving  post-office  address,  it  will  be  forwarded. 

Teachers  who  receive  the  Journal  will  please  read  this  Circular 
to  their  pupils. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  R.  FARR, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Teachers*  Institutes. — ^The  great  importance  as  well  as  neces- 
sity of  this  work  is  manifest  by  the  statement  compiled  from  the 
census  of  teachers,  which  shows  that  we  have  over  four  thousand 
teachers  in  the  State  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession. 

With  this  great  army  of  permanent  workers  in  the  public  free 
schools  in  the  State,  it  is  of  the  utmost  need  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  work  of  their  chosen  profession.  In  no 
way  can  this  be  done  so  well  as  by  well  organized  county  Insti- 
tutes, where  the  teachers  are  brought  together  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  instructed  by  lecture,  drill  and  practical  illustrations. 

We  are  in  constant  receipt  of  communications  from  Superintendents 
enquiring  if  they  are  expected  to  hold  Teachers*  Institutes.  In  re- 
sponse to  them  and  all  others,  we  state  that  they  are,  and  that  they 
will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  any  failure  in  this  particular. 
Section  41  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Superintendents  "to 
promote  the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  teachers  by  all  suitable 
and  proper  methods  under  directions  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.*' 

It  is  by  authority  of  this  section  that  Institutes  have  always  been 
held  '*  under  directions  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction," 
by  well-defined  rules  and  regulations;  and  as  the  great  good  derived 
from  them  is  manifest  on  every  hand,  it  would  be  criminal  to  discon- 
tinue them  now.  Let  Superintendents  show  their  appreciation  of 
their  honorable  position  by  throwing  renewed  zeal  into  this  special 
work. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(Oontlniied  firom  page  466.) 


PROPERTY  DONATED  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  VESTED  IN  COUNTY 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Donated  to  school  districts  vested  in  trustees  of  district, 

loi.  When  real  or  personal  property  is,  or  has  been,  donated  to  any  county  for 
the  benefit  of  public  free  schools  within  its  limits,  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  the 
county  school  board  of  the  county,  and  the  same  shall  be  managed  and  applied  by  the 
said  county  school  board ;  and  when  given  to  a  school  district,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  the  said  school  duttrict  as  a  corporate  body,  and  shall  be  managed  and  ap- 
plied by  the  said  school  trustees  of  such  district  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  donor, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  county  school  board ;  and  in  case  of  any  change 
in  the  limits  of  the  district,  the  county  school  board  shall  make  provision  for  the  con- 
tinued fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  such  donors  as  far  as  practicable. 

TO  AUTHORIZE  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  TO  PERMIT  UNUSED  AND 
UNOCCUPIED  PUBLIC  FREE-SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

71?  be  occupied  by  teachers  other  than  those  employed  by  school  trustees, 

102.  That  where  in  any  school  district  the  school-house  belonging  to  the  public 
free  school  of  said  district  is  unoccupied  and  unused  for  public  free  school  pur- 
poses, because  of  want  of  school  funds  to  employ  a  teacher  therefor,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  school  trustees  for  the  district  in  which  said  school-house  is  situated  to 
permit  the  same,  under  such  regulations  and  rules  as  to  them  may  seem  proper,  to  be 
occupied  and  used  for  school  purposes  by  any  teacher,  though  not  employed  by  said 
school  board :  provided,  that  such  arrangement  shall  not  in  anywise  interfere  with  or 
prevent  said  school-house  being  occupied  and  used  at  any  time  by  said  trustees  for 
public  free  school  purposes. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE,  HOW  PROVIDED. 

Appeal  to  board  of  reference  from  action  of  district  board  in  fixing  location  of 
school-house;  appeals  in  other  cases  to  the  board  from  action  of  district  boards, 

103.  The  board  of  school  trustees  shall  provide  suitable  school-houses  with  proper 
furniture  and  appliances  in  every  school  district ;  and  to  that  end  may  hire,  purchase, 
or  build  such  houses  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  district  and  the  means  at  their 
disposal :  provided,  that  any  five  heads  of  families  belonging  to  the  district,  who  may 
feel  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  district  board  in  fixing  the  location  of  a  school- 
house  on  a  particular  spot,  or  in  discontinuing  a  school,  which  they  may  have  estab- 
lished by  employing  and  paying  a  teacher  in  any  house  they  may  have  purchased, 
hired,  or  occupied  free  of  rent  for  the  purposes  of  said  school,  shall  be  allowed  to 
appeal  from  such  action  to  a  special  board  of  reference,  to  be  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent  as  president,  and  any  two  trustees  whom  he  may  associate  with  him 
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from  any  other  district  in  the  county,  except  the  one  concerned ;  and  on  the  written 
request  of  heads  of  families  aforesaid,  addressed  to  the  county  superintendent,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  that  ofl5cer,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  reference  at  or  near  the  disputed  place  or  places,  giving  due  notice  to  all 
parties  concerned.  And  if,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  board  of  reference 
be  present,  the  said  board  shall  proceed  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  case,  to  examine  in 
person  all  competing  locations,  and  to  decide  where  the  school-house  in  question 
shall  stand ;  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether  the  school  in  question  shall  be  continued 
as  a  public  free  school ;  which  decision  shall  be  final.  This  board  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  all  questions  which  shall  be  presented  to  its  consideration  by  similar 
appeal  concerning  the  action  of  the  district  board  in  respect  to  any  subject  on  which 
the  district  t>oard  now  has  final  power.  Any  action  taken  by  this  board  of  reference 
shall  be  duly  recorded  in  the  record  book  of  the  district  board  whose  action  is 
reviewed,  and  also  in  the  book  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

CONDEMNATION  OF  LAND  FOR  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

104.  If  in  the  judgment  of  such  school  trustees  the  public  interests  demand  that  a 
school  house  be  located  on  a  particular  s]x>t,  and  no  equitable  arrangement  for  its 
purchase  prove  to  be  practicable,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  authorized,  and  it 
shall  be  its  duty,  to  cause  the  desired  parcel  of  land  to  be  surveyed  by  the  county  or 
other  competent  surveyor,  and  a  plat  of  the  same  to  be  filed  together  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  case,  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  and  thereupon  shall  ensne 
the  same  proceedings  as  are  prescribed  to  enable  a  company,  county  or  town  to  take 
land  without  the  owner's  consent  in  section  six  to  twenty-one  inclusive,  of  chapter 
fifty-six  of  the  Code  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  or  in  any  amendment  of 
the  same  or  other  law  providing  for  the  condemnation  of  lands  for  such  purposes : 
provided,  that  no  parcel  of  land  thus  condemned  shall  exceed  forty  square  poles  in 
a  city,  eighty  square  poles  in  an  incorporated  town,  or  five  acres  in  the  country ;  and 
|>rovided  also,  that  no  dwelling,  yard,  garden  or  orchard,  shall  be  invaded,  nor  in  an 
unincorporated  village  any  space  within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  dwelling,  nor  in  the 
country  any  space  within  four  hundred  yards  of  a  mansion-house  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner;  and  provided  further,  that  if  the  land  condemned,  lying  in  a  county 
outside  of  a  city  or  incorporated  town,  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said for  five  years  continuously,  the  title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  original  owner,  his 
heirs  or  assigns. 

STYLE  AND  EXPENSE  OF  STRUCTURE  OF  SCHOOI^HOUSES. 

105.  In  erecting  or  providing  school-houses  for  public  free  schools,  the  utmost 
economy  shall  be  observed  consistent  with  health  and  decency,  and  no  house  shall  be 
erected  without  first  consulting  with  the  county  superintendent  concerning  the  style 
of  the  structure  and  the  arrangements  about  the  buildings  and  grounds.  No  public 
school  shall  be  allowed  in  any  building  which  is  not  in  such  condition  and  provided 
with  such  conveniences  as  are  required  by  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  health ;  and 
when  a  school-house  shall  appear  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  thus 
unfit  for  occupancy,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  condemn  the  same,  and  immediately  to 
give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  district  school  trus- 
tees, and  thenceforth  no  public  free  school  shall  be  held  therein,  nor  shall  any  part  of 
the  state  or  county  fund  be  applied  to  support  any  school  in  such  house  ontil  the 
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county  superintendent  shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  board  of  district  school  trustees 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  such  building  and  with  the  appliances  per- 
taining thereto. 

SCHOOL   DISTRICT  NOT   ENTITLED   TO   FUNDS  UNTIL  PROVISION 
IS  MADE  FOR  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  &c. 

io6.  No  school  district  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  funds  unless  it  has  made  pro- 
vision for  school-houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  text-books  for  indigent  children,  and 
all  other  means  and  appliances  needful  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  schools. 

IVAen  state  funds  to  be  paid  for  school  purposes, 

107.  No  state  money  shall  be  paid  for  a  public  free  school  in  any  school  district, 
until  there  is  filed  with  the  county  superintendent  a  written  statement,  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  district  school  trustees,  testifying  that  the  school 
has  been  kept  in  operation  for  five  months  during  the  current  school  year,  or  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  which  shall  secure  the  keeping  it  in  operation  that 
length  of  time :  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  unavoidable  discontinuance  of  a  school 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  required,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  allowed 
to  relax  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  to  decide  the  case  on  its  merits. 

WHO  ADMITTED  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  PUPILS  FROM  CONTIGUOUS 

STATES. 

Pupils  from  adjoining  districts;  white  and  colored  to  be  separate;  who  excluded. 

108.  The  public  free  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years,  residing  within  the  school  district ;  and  the  school  board  of 
any  district  bordering  on  another  state :  provided  said  state  grants  the  same  privilege 
to  the  state  of  Virginia,  may,  in  its  discretion,  admit  into  the  schools,  free  of  tuition, 
persons  of  school  age  residing  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  near  thereunto, 
if  their  parents  or  guardians  pay  taxes  in  the  said  school  districts ;  and  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  to  make  regulations  whereby  the 
children  of  one  district  may  attend  the  schools  in  an  adjoining  district,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  county :  provided  that  no  school  has  been  located  and  opened  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  said  children  reside,  and  sufficiently  near  to  attend  the  same,  or  if 
located  and  opened,  that  some  unavoidable  hindrance  prevents  their  attendance ;  and 
the  cost  of  their  tuition  be  .drawn  from  the  funds  pertaining  to  the  district  wherein 
they  reside :  provided  that  white  and  colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same 
school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  general  regulations  as  to  management, 
usefulness,  and  efficiency ;  and  any  violation  of  these  regulations  which  will  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  or  any  discrimination  in  the  pay  of  teachers  in  the  same 
grade  of  schools  in  any  school  district,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  the 
removal  of  the  county  school  superintendent  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  boards  of  district  school  trustees,  in  their  discretion,  to  admit  as  pupils  into 
the  public  free  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  persons  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years,  on  the  prepajrment  of  tuition  fees,  under  regulations 
to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education :  provided  such  admission  of  pupils  over 
twenty-one  years,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  school  trustees,  impair  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  such  school. 
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THE  A  TLANTICt  depended  alone  on  reading  matter  for  Us  success,  is  bril- 
liant above  all  others  in  this  respect,  and  never  has  been  so  fresh,  so  versatile,  so  genial, 
as  it  is  now** — The  Literary  World. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

For  1S8S 

Will  be  particularly  notable  for  its  Serial  Stories,  namely : 
I. 
THE  PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA. 

By  henry  JAMES, 
Author  of  «*  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady/'  etc. 

n. 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  "The  Ladies  Lindores.»*  "The  Wizard's  Son,"  etc. 

ni. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS. 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK, 

Author   of  "In   the   Tennessee   Mountains.'* 

IV. 

A  MARSH  ISLAND. 

By  SARAH  ORME  JEWETT, 

Author  of  "A  Country  Doctor,"  "  Deephaven,"  etc. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

Will  contribute  a  Series  of  Papers  entitled 

THE  NEW  PORTFOLIO. 


TiRMs:  $4  a  year  In  adTance,  pobtaoi  raxi;  35  cents  a  Damber.  With  superb  life-eixe  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmee,  S5;  each  additional  por> 
trait,  f  I. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  of  The  Atlantic  will  be  sect,  Free  of  Charge,  to  New 
Subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  receired  before  December  20th. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made 
by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGBTON,  MIFFUN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Bost^m,  Mass. 

MESSRS.  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  <5r*  CO., 
Will  send,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  application, 

A  PORTRAIT  CATAL.OGIJE 

Of  all  their  Publications,  and  including  Portraits  of  many  of  their  distinguished  Authors,  as  follows: 
Louis  Agassis,  Th<nnas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Han?  Christian  Andersen,  BJomstjerne  BJomson,  Robert 
Browning,  William  CnUen  Bryant,  John  Burroughs,  Alice  and  Phoabe  Ca^,  Joseph  Cook,  J.  Fenimors 
Cooper.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  T.  Fif>lds,  John  Fiske.  Brete  Harte,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmee.  William  D.  Howells.  Henry  James,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  Lucy  Larcom,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Jan>ee  Russell  Lowell,  James  Parton,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Horace  E. 
Scudder.  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  Harriet  Beecber  Stowe,  Bayard  Taylor,  AIft*ed  Tennyson.  Celia  Thaxter, 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  E  P.  Whipple,  Mn.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  John  O.  Whittier. 
i^Brery  Librarian,  and  every  person  wishing  to  add  the  best  books  to  his  Library,  should  have 
tills  Catalogue. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Attractions  for  1884-5. 

No  printed  periodical  can  take  the  place  of  parent,  pastor,  or  school-teacher ; 
but  a  good  magazine  can  supplement  their  work  and  influence  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that — instead  of  '*  Can  we  afford  to  take 
Si,  Nicholas?''^ — the  question  of  every  earnest  household  in  English-speaking 
countries,  to-day,  should  be  "  Can  we  afford  not  to  take  St,  Nicholas  f  '* 

The  magazine,  during  its  eleven  happy  years  of  existence,  under  the  editorial 
charge  of 

MART  MAPES  DODGE, 

has  grown  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  readers;  and  their  interest  and 
intelligent  enjoyment  have  constantly  inspired  the  editor  and  publishers  to  fresh 
effort.  To-day,  its  strength  is  in  its  wholesome  growth,  its  sympathy  with  young  life, 
its  hearty  recognition  of  the  movement  of  events,  and  its  steadily  increasing  literary 
and  pictoral  resources.  The  following  are  some  of  the  good  things  already  secured 
for  future  numbers  of  Si,  Nicholas. 

"  HIS  ONE  FAULT,*'  a  serial  story  for  boys,  by  the  popular  author,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge. 

"PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED,"  illustrated  papers  on  famous  places  in 
Europe.     By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

"HISTORIC  GIRLS,"  a  companion  series  to  "Historic  Boys."  By  E.  S. 
Brooks. 

"  READY  FOR  BUSINESS ; "  suggestions  to  boys  about  to  choose  an  occu- 
pation,— based  on  personal  interviews  with  prominent  representatives  of  various 
trades  and  professions.     By  G.  J.  Manson. 

"DRIVEN  BACK  TO  EDEN."  a  serial.     By  E.  P.  Roe. 

"  TALKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS,"  a  series  of  popular  papers,  by  H.  H. 
(Helen  Jackson.( 

"AMONG  THE  LAW-MAKERS;"  recollections  of  a  boy-page  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate, — containing  much  political  information,  both  instructive  and  amusing.  By 
Edmund  Alton. 

"  DAVY  AND  THE  GOBLIN,"  a  very  funny  serial  story  by  a  new  writer, 
Charles  Carryl. 

SHORT  STORIES  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

"THE  PROGRESS  OK  INVENTION;"  "From  Palanquin  to  Pari  or  car," 
"  From  Cross-bow  to  lOO-ton  Gun,"  etc.     Descriptive  papers,  by  Chas.  E.  Bolton. 

"ART  WORK  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS;"  papers  on  decorative  handicraft 
By  Chas.  G.  Leland. 

"  SHEEP  OR  SILVER?"  a  story  of  Texan  life.  By  the  late  Rev.  William 
M.  Baker. 

"  A  GARDEN  OF  GIRLS,"  being  six  short  stories  for  girls,  by  Six  Leading 
Writers. 

"  TALES  OF  TWO  CONTINENTS;  "  Btories  of  adventure,  by  H.  H.  Boyesen. 

*•  CARTOONS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,"  funny  pictures,  by  St.  Nicholas 
Artists. 

"FROM  BACH  TO  WAGNER;"  brief,  pointed  biographies  of  great 
musicians.     By  Agatha  Tunis. 

SPECIAL  PAPERS  by  chosen  writers,  including  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  G.  B.  Baitletl.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  Julia  Schayer,  Ann  Lea  Nlerrilt,  W.  O.  Stoddard,  D.  Ker, 
Ernest  Ingersoll.  Clara  E.  Clement,  Lieutenant  Schwatka. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  will  be  the  work  of  the  very  best  artists  and  en- 
gravers,— and  their  will  be  plenty  of  them.  In  the  November  and  December  num- 
bers are  beautiful  COLORED  FRONTISPIECES, 

Buy  the  November  number  for  the  children.  It  costs  only  25  cents,  and  all  book 
and  new!«dealers  sell  it.  The  subscription  price  i^  $3.00  a  year,  and  now  is  just  the 
time  to  subscribe.  A  free  specimen  copy  of  St.  Nicholas  will  he  sent  on  request. 
Mention  this  paper.  The  Century  Co.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 


E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  lire  Mmt-monthly  Jonmal  Ibr  TaMheri.  Ont  of  the  omul  rati.  An  entiraly  new  tfaiog  in 
edncatlonal  JoarnallnB.    Preminm  and  elnb  offen  nnparAlleled.    Send  Ibr  free  mmple. 

"THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  Urge  weekly  Journal  of  cnrrent  oTents  for  Khool  use :  clean,  fbll,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  beet  apper«nuie  rapplementary  reading  in  the  market.  Ten  trial  coplee  Ibr  ten  canli. 
Save  yonr  postal  cards.    Tell  whether  yon  wish  copies  all  alike  or  dilTerent 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

IVmr  grades.  Ist,  2d,  8d  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  nnlqne  derices  for  training  children  to^be 
**  wide  awake  "  when  they  read.  Real  **  monotony -killers  "  and  '*  eye-openers."  The  children  sqjoy 
them.    No  free  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  yon  wish. 

Address,  K.  O.  VAILS,  Oak  Park,  Chicsgo,  Dl. 

Please  tell  in  what  Journal  yon  saw  this. 


IT    ST^ITIDS    ^T    THE    HBATD. 
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THE  LiaHT-ROmiM 

DOmESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialtieB. 
No    other    machine    has   them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
question,     the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
^  Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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THE  CENTURY  for  1885. 

A,    GHIEA.T    E2SrTEra>IlISE. 

PAPERS  ON  THF  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  important  fmtnre  of  Tub  Obnturt  Maoazinb  for  the  coming  year— Indeed,  perhaps  the 
battles  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  written  by  general  oflScers  high  in  command  npon  both  the  Federal  and 
moet  important  eror  andi'rtaken  by  the  magnztne — will  be  a  eeries  of  separate  papers  on  the  great 
the  iJonfedeiate  sides,— General  Grant  (who  writes  of  Vicksburg,  Shiloh,  and  other  battles),  Otnerals 
Longstreet,  HoClellan.  Beauregard,  H«>8ecrana,  Hill,  Admiral  Porter,  and  others.  The  series  opens  In 
the  NoTember  CsitTimT  with  a  graphically  illustrated  article  on 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN, 
written  by  the  Confederate  geneml,  G.  T.  Beauregard.    Brief  sketches,  entitled  '*  RecollectionB  of  a 
PriTate,**  Papers  chronicling  q>eci.il  events,  descriptions  of  Tarious  auxiliary  branches  of  the  serTloe, 
etc,  will  supplement  the  more  important  ^eriee  by  the  various  generals 

A  strict  regnrd  for  accuracy  will  guide  the  preparation  of  the  illustrattons,  for  which  Tbb  Cbh* 
TUET  has  at  Its  Uispor al  a  very  large  quantity  of  photographs,  drawings,  portraits,  maps,  pl^ns,  etc., 
hitherto  unused.  The  aim  is  to  present  in  this  series,  not  official  reports,  but  commanding  oiHcers' 
accounts  of  their  plans  and  operHtions.-lnfereetingpers'^nal  experiences  which  will  record  leading 
events  of  the  war,  and  possess,  at  the  same  time,  a  historical  value  not  easily  to  be  calculated.    . 

FICTION. 
In  this  line  Tbb  Cinturt  irIU  maintain  its  prestige,  and  ftimish  the  best  stories  by  American 
wrttws  that  can  be  procured.    In  November  begins 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  W.  D.  H0WBLL8. 
Author  of  **  Venetian  Days,**  **  A  Modem  Instance,  etc.    This  story  deals  with  the  rise  of  an  Amerioaii 
budnees  man.    A  novel  by  Henry  James,  a  novelette  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  and  short  stories  by 
**  Uncle  Remus,"  Frank  R.  Stockton,  H.  H.  Boyeson,  T.  A.  Janvier,  H.  H.,  Julian  Hawthorne,  and 
other  equally  well*known  writers  will  appear  at  various  times. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FEATURES. 
Under  this  heading  mav  be  Included  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Cltlee  of  Italy  by  W.  D.  Howells 
the  illustrations  being  rvprodnetioDS  of  etchings,  and  drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell ;  a  series  on 

THE  NEW  NORTHWEST, 
being  an  interesting  group  of  papers  by  E.  V   Smalley,  Lieutenant  Sohwatka,  Principal  Grant  (of 
Kingston,  Ontario),  and  others,  descriptive  of  little-known  regions;  papers  on  French  and  American 
art,— floulpture  and  painting,  with  some  exquisite  illustrations ;  papers  on 

ASTRONOMY,  ABCHITBOTURS.  AND  HISTORY, 
the  flnt  being  by  Professor  Langley  nnd  c  there.    Under  Architecture  are  included  more  of  Mrs.  Van 
BensBelaer*s  articles  on  Churches,  City  and  Country  Houses,  etc.    Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
will  describe 

PROGRESS  IN  SANITARY  DRAINING. 
B.  0.  Stedman,  Edmund  Goese,  and  othen  will  Airnlsh  literary  essays ;  George  W.  Gable  will  contri- 
hnte  in  various  ways;  several  papere  on  sport  and  adventure  will  soon  be  published,  and 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 
will  write  trom  time  to  time  on  outdoor  subjects. 

Readers  of  The  Cb^turt  may  feel  su*-m  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  on  leading  subjects  that 
may  properly  come  within  the  province  of  a  monthly  magazine.  Its  circulwtlon  is  now  about  140,000 
monthly,  tne  November  number  exceeding  that  figure.  Subscriptions  should  date  fl*om  this  number, 
beginning  the  War  Series  and  Mr.  Howeirs  novel.  Price  f4.00  a  year,  85  cents  a  number.  All  book- 
selTers  aiKl  newsdealers  sell  it  and  take  subscriptions,  or  remittance  may  be  made  to  the  publishers. 
A  Aree  specimen  copy  of  The  Centokt  wfll  be  sent  on  request.    Mention  this  paper. 

Thb  Cbntort  Co.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will   be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY»S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars* and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

TOE  IjITINO  age  has  been  published  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
has  met  with  continuoos  commendation  and  success. 

it  gives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  or  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

donble  column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive 
form,  considering  its  amount  of  matter,  and  with  a  combined  freshness  and  com- 
pleteness nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches 

of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical, 

and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign 

Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

FOK^EMIOST    LIVITVO  TTR^ITEK^S. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that  while 
within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  em- 
braces whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
events  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family 
general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

ODPIlsriOITS. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear  in  The  Living  Age  in 
their  best  moods.  Art,  science,  and  literature  find  fresh  and  eloquent  expression  in 
its  pages  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day;  and  the  reader  is  kept  well 
abreast  of  the  current  thought  of  the  age.*' — Boston  youmal. 

**  It  has  now  for  many  years  held  the  first  place  of  all  our  serial  publications. 
The  only  possible  objection  that  could  be  urged  to  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  read- 
ing it  gives.  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art  literature,  biography, 
philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  he  found  in  it.  Its  readers  are  supplied  with  the 
best  literature  of  the  day.** — Churchman^  N.   Y. 

**  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  attraotiTe  literary  compaDlona  of  the  time,  and  It  may  be  truth- 
tally  and  cordially  said  that  It  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page.*'— N.  T.  Tribune. 

**  Biography,  Action,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all 
are  found  here ;  aid  it  is  truly  a  panoramic  exhibition  of  the  Living  Age.  It  flirnishee  more  for  the 
money  it  costs  than  any  other  periodical  within  oar  knowledge.*'— The  Watchman,^Boston. 

'*  With  each  revolving  year  it  increases  in  value.  No  other  periodical  gives  so  diversified  a  view  of 
current  literature  "—Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh. 

*•  There  is  nothing  like  it.**— Christian  at  Work,  N.  T. 

**  It  has  for  us  an  interest  and  value  beyond  those  of  any  other  publication.  Oomlng  once  a  week, 
It  gives,  while  yet  ft«sb,  the  productions  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  day,*' — Montreal  Gazette. 

"Through  its  pages  al^ne,  it  is  pnsslble  to  be  as  well  informed  in  current  literature  as  by  the 
perusal  of  a  long  list  of  monthlies." — Philadelphia  Inquirer 

**  It  enables  the  reader  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  thought  and  literary  work  of  our  time.'* — 
Christian  Union,  N.  T.  / 

"  Foremost  of  the  eclectic  periodicals »'— N.  Y.  World. 

**It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable  literature.**— Chicago  Bvening  Journal. 

*'  It  saves  not  only  time,  but  money." — Pacifi'^  Churchman,  San  Francisco. 

**  It  has  become  Indispensable." — New  York  Observer 

**  It  still  keeps  to  the  front,  as  the  best  of  all  magazines.  If  limited  to  but  one  publication,  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  Thb  Lrvivo  Aoi  to  all  othe's.  It  stands  alone  in  Its  excellence." — Morning 
Star,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age."— Spectator,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Published  wrkklt  at  $8  00  a  vear,  ft-ee  of  postage 

4^T0  new  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1885,  remitting  before  January  1,  the  numbers  of  1884, 
issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subecriptions,  will  '  e  sent  or  wis 

Club' Prices  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 

[**  Possessed  of  the  Thb  Living  Aoc  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  rab- 
■orlber  will  find  himself  In  command  of  the  whole  situation."- Philadelphia  Evening  BuUetinJ 

For  $1060,  Thk  Litino  Aob  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  weekly  or 
Basar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid ;  or,  for  $0.60,  Tas  Liviifo  A  ok  and  the  St.  Nicholas  or  Lippin- 
cott's  Monthly.    Address,  LITTKLL  k  CO.,  Boston. 
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LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

wilh  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rose   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippinge,  and  BUtk, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 

Q^^    ^.S    >^  O    h   Ci 


ji 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

M&nnfkctar«  those  celebrated  Bells 
aod  <7bliiieii  for  Schools,  <}ol« 
leffes,  As.  Prices  and  catalognea 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  MoShaki  ft  Co^  Baltimore,  Md. 


ACMGI 


gs  for  Schools  and  Families  (Words  and  Music),  64  pages,  00  choice  songa,  10  cS. 

liled),  $1  per  doz.  Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  sise  and  price. 
Acme  Songs,  Budimental;  Key  of  0,  same  size  and  price.  Acme  Sonsa  for  tb» 
International  Sanday-School  LeMwns  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  each  lussna, 


82  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.,  25  for  91  (mailed).  Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  D«y  aad 
a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.  Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  pages,  5  cts.  **  80091 
for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Pooghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINQTON. 

267  Broadw^,  H.  T. 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  *'  Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies "  and  copy  of  **  Modem   HcHne  sad 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,   InD. 
(508) 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWiY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
99-  liEXIMGTOIV,  CINCINNATI  AND  liOIJISTIIilii:,  ^^t 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTH  WEST,   WEST  AND  NORTH  Wi:ST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

JPLUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARL0TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0R0',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

LOXJISVIIL.IL.E    AND    OINCIIVIVATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
NashTllle,  Hemphls  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO— 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ETC 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

W£ST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


ODR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDsri^r^t:. 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  EUich  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  |i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5, 10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  anv  amount  you  wish,  stating  numbor  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
sorely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  P». 
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nSi'ou8''.';7ifEcr8lSE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

B7  OAPT.  KINO.  V.  S.  A.    MISTOBT  FKOM  THB  BATTLB-riELD.    Shows  how  NatioM  hare  bocK  maiUv 

imtrojtd  ia  •  day.— How  F«m«  or  DiMttor  hM  tvraod  oa  »  siaglo  OontMt.  A  Oraad  Book  for  Old  aad  Tnnac.— Savw 

TnM%^{ds  th«  Meimory.^Qi^m  PUaturt  and  tnttruetitm.    Mup«  ud  Fino  nioitratJOM.      AMste  Waatad  Ivvrrvkwa 

QCTWrtto  al  «M0  for  foU  doMriptioa  aad  terms.    AAAnaa  J.  a  McOURDT  A  €0^  PhIlsi4«l»Ua, P» 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThroughoutThc  WO  RLD 
GOLD MEOAL PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BatabUahad  tn  1M7. 
Bapcrtor  Bolb  of  Otmum  mtd  Tlm,m 
'*  dMbMt  JoCavyJMNfinfttfk    " 


^larau,  Dnmt  Cloett.  ole.  /Wy  ir«r 
lUastrmfeid  Catalotao  Mat  Pre*. 
VAKDOsaa  *  TiFV,  MS  B.  MBl,  CImIbwIL 


N 


OW  READY. 


New  Edition.     Revised  and  in  great  part   Rewritten  by  W.  GORDON 

McCABE,  A.  M..  head  master  of  the  University  School, 

Petersburg,  Va.    Price,  I1.08.    On  receipt 

of  which  copies  will  be  sent 

for  examination. 

E.  H.  BUTIiER  As  CO.,  Pablishem, 

Not.  17  ft  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  NEW 


k  3 


Apply  at  this  Office. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE   DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  AdTance* 

Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

M.  S2g  IV.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 
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Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  following  School  Supplies. 
M^GUFFEY'S  REVISED  READING  CHARTS. 

I>e9igned  to  ewcompany  McChuffey'g  Mevisod  Be€ider9, 

ttIeGUFFEY»8  RBTI9BD  READING  CHARTS  comprise : 

I.  Tw«ot7'foar  prlmmrj  leMoiu,  on  twenijr-A>ar  chart*,  printed  In  large,  new.  and  beantiftil  tjrpe,  and  eaeh  ItMon  Ulwtratitd  wUk 
m  wttll-tzeooted,  oriflnal  dMlgn. 

Thwa  litiiini  begin  with  the  rimplest  poasible  vorda.  and  make  gradual  progrew  ttow.  bat  aure— with  every  ehart.  They  aiv 
mOmpttA  to  the  OBJECT.  LBTTEB.  WOBO,  or  PHUNIC  METHOD— or  a  combination  of  any  of  theM  metboda. 

Worde  In  LEGIBLE  8CBIPT  arc  on  every  chart,  enabling  the  popilt  to  reproduce  the  words  of  the  Icsaon*  In  writtng. 

U.  A  tall  sheet,  large  BOMAN  ALPHABET,  capital*  and  Rmall  letter*,  and  NUMEBAL  FIGURES. 

m.  A  fall  theei.  large  8CBIPT  ALPHABET,  oapltal*  and  amaU  letter*. 

rv.  A  praotleal  COLOR  OHABT,  beaatifally  and  otearly  exhibiting  the  Primary  and  Seeoodary  oolora,  and  the oanpoaitioa  of 
tlM  latter. 

▼.  A  fVOl  sheet,  largeMULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 

AIcGUFFE  Y>S  REVISED  CHARTS  oomprise  »  No's,  are  enUrely  new,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  the  d*> 
maad  fbr  a  good  seriea  of  Charu  and  Object  Lesson*  tor  the  yoongeet  pupils.  Slie  of  Cbaru,  38  z  82  inches.  No  ether  Charta 
eoBkblae  so  many  attractive  and  useful  featurea. 

IHeGUFFEY'S  RETISED  CHARTS,  Manilla,  on  Roller •5.00. 

The  Charts  en  Rollers  oan  be  sent  by  mall,  in  pasteboard  case,  on  receipt  of  00  cents  additional  fbr  postage  and  cost  of  mailing. 
Rf  cGUFFEY'S  RETISED  CHARTS,  Afanllla  Board,  In  Portfolio    ....      5.00. 

Where  the  Charu  are  exposed  to  dirt  or  other  iojury,  the  Strong  Portfolio  is  desirable  for  their  prcservatloii. 
nieGUFFEY'S  RETISED  CHARTS,  Manilla,  with  RerolTlnc  Stand    •      •      •      7.50* 

The  most  praotieal  and  convenient  way  for  class  use. 
nieGUFFEY'S  RETISED  CHARTS,  on  hearr  Tar  Board* 10.00. 

They  are  moanted  on  the  best  qaaUty  of  Tar  Boards,  and  printed  on  One  book  paper,  and  are  almost  Indeetrootlbto. 

ECLECTIC  WRITING  CARDS. 

TS   NUrvfBERS  ON   30  CARDS. 

ThO  ECIiECTIC  WRITING  CARDS  are  each  IS  inches  long  by  » inches  wide,  with  loop  attached  fbr 
mg  on  the  walls  of  the  sehool-room. 

■aoh  Numbor  Presents  But  One  Letter  or  Principle. 

The  importance  of  this  foatore  oan  not  be  over-estimated ;  It  will  be  appreciated  by  every  praotloal  teacher. 
The  letters  are  white  on  a  black  ground,  and  are  of  a  larger  size  than  is  nsoally  employed  in  Writing  Chart*.    Ther  «Mi  ko 
cMllyr«o4Midstodled«*«4fa«MMe«rthlHjtolfl7flMt. 

For  convenience  in  instraeting  classes,  a  description  of  each  letter  is  given  on  its  Card. 

The  thirty-six  Cards  are  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  for  convenience  in  liandUng,  and  for  their  better  preservation  when  net  in  as*. 

Pnicn    Mounted  on  heavy  Boards,  with  box  K.00. 

Also  pubUshed  on  Manilla  Boards 1.00. 

Mew  Ecleotic  Hand-Book  of  Penmanship .60. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  NEW  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS. 

THIS    SKRIBS   CXDMPRISES; 


1.  THB  KBMZSPKBBBB $6.00 

8.  SITBOPS 6.00 

3.  ASIA 6.00 

4.  A7RI0A 6.00 

6.  NOBTH  AKBBIOA 6.00 

e.  SOUTH  AMSBIOA      ......  600 

7.  UNITBDBTATXS 6.00 


8.    WORLD. 

0.    SA8TEBN  HSmSFHSBS  .       ...  6.00 

la    WB8TBBN  HltMIBPHS&a        .       .       .  6.00 

11.    FAIiXSTINB  AKD  OAKAAN     .       .       .  6.00 

19.    CBNTRAI.  8TATB8 6.00 

(ObiOt  Indi»n»,  nUnois,  and  Xentooky.) 

13.    CEABT  OF  SLXKTABT  QSOORAFHT.  6.00 


9iMe,  40  by  SS  inehem.    Mauniea  an  the  bemi  cmntmmt  vamimhe^  und  muppiied  t04ih  •»• 
fi^m  heavy  roller  und  mUek, 

^  THE  ECIiECTIC  MAPS  are  the  moetoMiplete. kMi^MNM  and  Mb«teirttel  0«k««l  Map*  erer »«bltolic4. 

Vo  others  oan  compare  with  them. 

NEW  EOLEOTIO  CHARTS  op  HUMAN  ANATOMY  0  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dy  Db.  Amvmmw  WitaoH,  P.  B.  8.  E.,  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School.    Complete  in  three  sheeU.    Same  eixe  and  s^le  as  Maps. 
I.  THE  BKELBTON,  MUSCULAR  8T8TEM,  DieESTITK  OB6AN8,  Ete. 
IL  THE  ORGA2I8  OF  DIOE8TION,  CIRCULATIOll  AND  EXCRETION. 
IIL  THE  NERVOUS  BTSTEM  AND  ORGANS  OF  SENSE.  Bet,  BIS.**. 

T%eme  tnapm  and  ehmrtm  «r<ll  he  eaepremtted.  pre^miA  to  any  offiee  in  the  VnUed  atutem 
mm  reeeimt  of  the  prtee  nan^ed, 

VPR  flRJinx;ERP,BRyi66  s,  6e.,CinGinnafei  10  Rew  Ye^K- 
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THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


W«>  M*  la  tfait  Bmim  th«  begliiaiBc  of  a  Iwttar  mmI  bri«liter  dftj  for  tb»  rMdfa«  cIml— JT.  r. 

Popular  Series  of  Readers 

Campiete  in  Six  Books.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

Te<uhers  prefer  the  Popular  Series  of  Readers  because  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  progressive  edocational  sentiment  of  the  time«,  and  for  their 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES,  SCRIPT  EXERCISES, 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE,  EASY  GRADATION. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  MODERN  METHODS, 

USEFUL  INFORMATION,  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION. 

The  Series  is  approved  by  leading  educators  and  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  

Lippincott's  SCIENCE  SEBIE8. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips.     Profusely  illustrated. 

ISr-A-TTJU-AJL.    I>IIIIjOSOI»H"2'. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips,  authors  of  "  Astrono- 
my," etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  A  Key  to  this  work  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 

LESSoisrs  lasr  CHCEisdiisTi^^sr. 

By  Professor  William  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Translator  of  Wnitz's 
"  Chemistry."     Fully  illustrated. 

C03Sd:i>I^EHCEITSI^^E  A.3Sr-A.T03Sdr5r, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE.     By  Professor  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  S., 
M.  D.     With  140  illustrations. 

All  are  bound  uniform  In  etyle.    l2mo.    Half  roan,  oloth  sides. 


WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

Aiviff     (The '* Pocket,"  "Comprahentive,"  "UNABRIDGED; 
■mrimfR  \      "Primiry,"         "Aoidemio/'  QUARTO/'     ^AlllliMii. 

IDmOHB.  I  "School,"         "Octavo,"  and  J 

Standard  Works  of  Reference,  Essenlial  in  Every  School. 

UPPINCOTTS  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

LIPPINCOTT*S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

CHAMBERS*  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.     10  VOLS., 

WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


The  pablishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school  officers 
regarding  anv  changes  contemplated  in  their  text  books.     Descriptive  catalogues, 
containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
Address  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publtohcrt, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(612) 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ANNO  UNCEMsifTS: 

Sftoiple  Oopy  mnd 
IntrodnctioD  Prio#. 

MURDOCH'S  Alf  AlLTTIC  IXOCCTIOV  (i) #1.00 

£€Li:€TI€  COmPI^CTE  BOOK-KEEPISTO  (2) 50 

H ORTOBI'S  €HE^ISTRT-€omplete  (3) ^     1.10 

WHITB'fi)  ORAL  I^IISSONS  TS  STCIHBER  (4) 60 

dCLECTIC  SCHOOL  GBOMETRT  (5) 60 

RAT^  WEW  ASTR0]!r01irT(6). ..    1.90 

(1)  NOW  READY.  ANALYTIC  ELOCUTIO^N,  by  the  weU-known  veteran 
Actor,  Reader,  andjnstructor  in  Elocution,  James  E.  Murdoch,  author  of  A  Plea. 
FOR  Spoken  Language.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition,  of  the  only  true  and 
scientific  method  of  devel<^ing  the  speaking  Toice.  Fully  illostrated  by  numerous 
extracts  from  the  best  sources,  to  which  are  added  seventy  pages  of  selected  Read- 
ings,    i^mo.  cloth,'^half  roan,  504  pages. 

(2)  NOW  READY.  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  BOOK  KEEPING.  By  Ira 
Mayhew.  The  cheapest  and  most  practical  work  yet  offered  on  this  subject.  Its 
methods  have  been  tested  by  25  year&  experience.  Double  Entry  is  clearly  eluci- 
dated. Many  new  ^ and  valuable  special  forms  suggested.  150  pages,  half  roan. 
JCey  and  Blanks  also  nearly  ready, 

(3)  NOW  READY.  New  Edittion  of  Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  ^mplel{d 
by  the  edition  of  chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry,     Half  'rDan«  504  pages,  lamo. 

(4y  READY  DECEMBER  15.  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER.  For  Teach- 
ers.  By  5X  E.  White,  A.  M.  This  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  Cor  Teachers^  but 
an  exhaustive  treatise  containing  the  Exercises  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  in  the  in- 
struction of  primary  classes  in  number. .  It  is  a  Complete  and  practical  Guide,  indis- 
pensable  to  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

(5)  ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY.  A  revision  of  Evan's  School  Geome- 
try, by  J.  J.  Burns,  A.  M.'^upcrintendei^t  pf  Schools,  Dayton,  O.;  formerly  Ohio 
State  School  Commissionet.  -  In  this  revision  the  work  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
«New  Geometry,'^  and  is  es^pecially  adapted  to  High  Schools  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  exercises  and  original  demonstrations.     i2mo.,  half  roan,  155  pages. 

(6)  RRADY  JANUARY  i,  1885.  RAY'S  ASTRONOMY,  revised  by  the  author, 
$.  H.  Peabody,  Regent  of  University  of  Llionqist  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of 
astronomical  science.  All  recent  established  discoveries  are  included  especially 
those  relating  to  solar  and  planetary  physics.     i2mo.;  half  roan,  about  350  pages. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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EducationaJ  PublJeherB, 
NEW  TOBK  and  CHICAGO. 


THE 

"NEW  MTIONAL_  SERIES." 

BARNES;  NEW  NATIONAL  RCAOERS. 

These  books  arc  not  only  the  most  beautiful  School  Readers  ever  issaed,  but 
they  are  also  unequalled  in  character  and  arrangement  of  the  lessons.     Aoi  examiaa-  ' 
lion  will  fully  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  claim. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

This  series  presents  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  maximum  of  practice.  It  adopts 
the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  language  is  clear  and  exact.  The  Elementary 
and  the  Practical  (first  part  of  the  National)  constitute  the  abridged  course  for  common 
schools,  and  the  Elementary  and  National  the  complete  course  for  graded  schools, 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U,  S.  HISTQRY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text  books  ever  issued.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  now  more  largely  used  than  all  competing  l^istories  combined.  It  is 
the  standafd  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  other  leadii^  W^tem  cities*and  WWns. 

BARNES'  BRIEF^ENERAL  HISTORY. 

comprising  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Peoples.     For  .the  convenience  of  teach* 
crs  who  may  wish  it,  the  Ancient  and  Modern  History  are  bound  separately. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING  SERtE^S. 

This  new  and  beautiful  system  of  dirking  is  now  ready*  It  was  prepared  by  a 
skillful  teacher  to  avoid  the  defects  of  ej^hrtfiig  series,  and  to  bring  before  the  public 
many  new  and  valuable  features,  which  render  this  the  roost  perfect  system  of  indtis 
trial  drawings  '    •■ 

STEELE'S^  HYGIENIC  PHYSiOLOOY. 

Edited  and  endorsed  for  the  use  of  schools  (in  accordance  wfth  the  recent  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject)  by  the  Department  of  Scrt^lific 'Temperance  Instnictionrof  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States,  ti|^er  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Supt. 

BARDEEN'S  COMPLETE  RHETORIC. 

This  book  treats  of  the  following  elements:  «.  Sentence  making.  2.  Conversa- 
tion, 3.  Letter  Writing.  4.  The  Essay.  5..  Oratory.  6.  Poetry.  -The  treatment 
of  this  work  throughout  is  eminently  practical. 

MONTEITH'S  IJEW  GEOaRAPHIESi 

Complete  two -book  series,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard  time, 
and  all  other  "  modern  improvements.'*  The  plan  of  ^aching  by  comparisoir  or 
association  of  ideas,  so  peculiar  to  this  series,  is  wort>hf  of  special  attention. 

SILL'S  LESSONS  l|^  ENQUBU 

Practical,  systematic,  and  complete.  Useless  vCTbTage  eliminated,  and  English 
Grammar  treated  comprehensively  in  one  convenient-sized  volume  at  small  cost 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIEI0E 

Embracing  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy, 
and  Botany. 

These  books  have  attained  a  phenomenal  success,  and  the  demand  is  constantly, 
increasing.     They  present  the  qream  of  the  respective  studies ;  and  the  treatment  oif 
the  subjects  is  not  only  exceedingfy  practical,  but  always  remarkably  interesting  to  - 
the  pupils. 

The  National  Series  comprises  more  than  three  hundred  publications,  repre- 
senting text-books  adapted  to  every  grade  of  common  school  and  college  classes. 
Specimen  pages  sent  fVee  of  cos?  to  any  address.     Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

rVBLISHEHS"    WAREHOUSES:  111  &  113  wIlLIAM    ST., 

New  York  City;  34  &  36  MADISON  ST.,  Chicago. 
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CPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS 

^  ARE  THE  NATIOITAI.  STAITDARD. 

Tfaroaghout  the  United  States  schools  which  have  attained  the  liigfaest  profi- 
ciency in  practical  writing,  without  a  special  teacher,  have  used  md   arc  using  the 
SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM,  which  includes 
THE  TRACING   COURSE, 

THE  SHORTER  COURSE, 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSG. 

Complete  for  Ev«y  Requirement. 

Send  25  cents  for  "THEORY  OF  SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP." 
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HITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING 

Alms  to  Do  a  Few  Things  Well. 

It  Teaches  :  i,  to  make  working-drawings,  to  scale,  of  any  simple  object;   2,  to 

.    execute  such  drawings  so  accurately  that  the  article  represented  may  be  Mai>e  by 

A  MECHANIC,  following  these  drawings,  with  certainty  and  precision ;  3,  to 

make  a  drawing  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the  appearance  of 

simple  objects,  either  singly  or  in  groups ;  4.  to  compose  an  original 

design,  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  any  object  of  general  use. 

White's  Ssrstem  provides  definite  courses  of  study  for   all  grades. 

Pull    Information  and  Specimen  Pages    Furnished    Free   on   Application. 

Vlementary  ^ysiology  and  igygiene, 

^^^  Having  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 

Stimulants  and  Narcotics  on  the  Human  System. 

By  WILLIAM  THAYER  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Dartmouth  Medical  Collie. 
An  original  and  striking  work,  as  remarkable  for  its  judicious  omission  of  unim- 
portant details  as  for  its  masterly  treaunent  of  the  essentials  of  the  science. 

"  So  far  as  we  can  see    *    *    *    it  is  the  most  complete  treatise^  in  a  concise  form, 
yet  given  to  the  American  reader.'* — Every  Other  Saturday,  Oct,  iitA,  1884. 
Full  cloth.     Richly  illustrated  with  colored  platfs  and  wood  cuts.     Over  200  pages. 
Introduction  Price,  50  cts.     Copies  sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  Inirodnction  Price.     Specimen  pages  free  on  application. 
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ISH'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 


BRIEF,  YET  COMPLETE ;  PRACTICAL.  NOT  PUZZLING. 

Judicious  in  Selection  of  Topics. 

Thoroughly  Inductive  in  Treatment, 

Fish's  Arithmetic,  Number  One;  Full  Cloth  ;  Illustrated;    158  pages.     Introductory 

Price,  30C.     Fish's  Arithmetic,  Number  Two ;  Ooth ;  Leather  Back ; 

336  pages.     Introductory  Price,  6oc.    Copies  for  examination 

sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Introductory  Prices. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  List,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application,  containing 
title  and  descriptions  of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  popular  school-books,  maps, 
charts,  etc. 

mSOK,  BLAEEM0,  TAYLOR  &  CO,  FDDIisbers, 

753  and  755  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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Vol.  XV.  Elchmond,  Va.,  December,  1884.  No.  12. 

Value  of  Literary  Oaltare  to  the  Teaoher. 

By  J.  E.  Stubbs. 

II. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  an  illustrative  way,  the  value  of  literary 
culture  in  the  every-day  work  of  the  school-room.  This  value  is 
seen,  first, 

IN   ITS  INSTRUCTIVE  POWER. 

One  of  the  rarest  gifts,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  be  found 
among  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  is  that  of  telling  a  story  with 
skill — a  power  which  gives  one  ol  the  most  convenient  and  most  effi- 
cient vehicles  of  conveying  instruction  to  children.  In  truth,  it  is  the 
natural  means  of  educating  childhood.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  the  discussion  between  the  so-called  *'  Old  '*  and  "  New  * '  in  edu- 
cation, one  good  result  is  sure  to  follow  the  agitation — a  better  under- 
standing of  child-nature,  and  a  wise  conformity  to  that  nature  in 
methods  of  school  work.  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  sympathize  with 
the  idea  that  all  our  teaching  is  to  be  sugar-coated,  and  that  the 
learning  of  lessons  is  to  be  made  a  thing  of  play.  I  believe  in  down- 
right thorough  training,  which,  beginning  with  the  child's  school- 
days, shall  continue  to  the  end  of  them  to  develop  strong,  active,  and 
vigorous  faculties ;  not  one  faculty,  nor  two,  but  all  of  them.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  cannot  our  teaching — all  of  it — be  surcharged  with 
the  juices  of  life  and  living  ?  Surely  it  can  be  vitalized  in  every 
grade  of  work.  Public  schools,  and  colleges,  too,  have  been  given 
too  much  to  the  dissection  of  their  subjects  of  instruction  and  to  the 
articulation  of  the  bones.  But  we  are  beginning  to  show  the  better 
way.  Instead  of  putting  the  world  into  a  sort  of  a  museum  or  an  herb- 
arium for  our  pupils,  we  are  leading  them  with  quickened  minds  to 
the  living,  growing  world  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.   Why,  every- 
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thing  beneath  his  eyes  is  a  world  of  mystery  to  the  child.  His  little 
mind  is  in  rapturous  sympathy  with  the  wonderful  world  about  him. 
Yet  how  much  of  our  instruction  is  absolutely  lifeless.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  class  of  children  in  the  first-year  grade,  who  are  just  ban- 
ning to  learn  the  form  and  sounds  of  words  :  '*  Willie,"  says  the 
teacher,  pointing  to  the  chart,  "what  is  this?"  Willie  reads,  "Ann 
saw  the  cat."  "And  what  is  this?"  Willie:  "Did  Ann  see  the 
cat?"  "  Yes,  Ann  did  see  the  cat."  And  so,  by  iteration  and  reite- 
ration the  work  goes  on  until  the  child  has  learned  the  words  and  sen- 
tences of  the  chart  lesson.  Now,  however  valuable  and  necessary 
this  form  of  instruction  may  be,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  natural  to  the 
child,  and  that  unless  the  primary  teacher  can  supplement  this  drill 
by  the  use  of  incidents  and  object  lessons — siory  telling — there  will 
be  a  partial  failure  in  respect  to  securing  the  highest  results.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  good  primary  teachers  do  thus  enlarge  and  sweeten 
the  drill  instruction  of  their  grades.  No  child,  if  left  to  itself,  ever 
tells  anything  in  the  form  of  a  chart  lesson. 

Again,  with  reference  to  language  lessons  in  the  several  primary 
grades,  a  frequent  change  from  the  detached  and  hyphenated  sentences 
to  short  stories,  told  with  skill  by  their  teacher,  written  by  the  child, 
and  then  corrected  for  errors,  would  improve  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  and  would  moreover  impart  a  healthful  glow  to  the  ac- 
tive young  mind. 

Again,  with  reference  to  instruction  in  morals,  every  teacher  realizes 
the  &ct  that  the  moral  faculties  are  the  slowest  to  develop,  and  also 
that  mere  didactic  instruction  is  of  little  avail.  The  child  is  repelled 
by  mere  religious  talk,  but  is  attracted  and  quickened  by  the  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  morals  and  religion  when  they  come  to  him  in 
the  incarnation  of  an  honest  and  heroic  life.  In  every  school  there 
are  some  children  addicted  to  telling  falsehoods,  others  to  petty  thefts, 
and  others,  perhaps,  who  have  been  defiled  by  debasing  associations. 
The  question  above  all  other  questions  in  that  school  room  and  to 
that  teacher  is :  "  How  can  I  educate  the  moral  nature  and  quicken 
the  conscience  of  these  children?  Here  is  the  highest  form  of  duty 
put  at  my  hands  and  pressing  upon  my  heart.'  *  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion will  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  best  teacher.  Stories,  incidents,  and 
illustrations  carefully  adapted  and  timely  told  give  a  very  efficient 
means  of  reaching  small  children.  Every  child  has  delight  in  a  tale 
or  incident  that  records  a  brave  deed  or  mentions  a  noble  act.  Nay 
more,  every  child  in  an  atmosphere  that  gives  life  to  noble  sentiments, 
feels  an  impulse  to  emulate  the  virtues  and  deeds  whose  recital  has 
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stirred  deeply  the  nobler  emotions  in  his  breast  And  in  this  fact,  com- 
mon to  all  observing  eyes,  lies  either  the  child's  salvation  or  his  ruin. 
Which  it  shall  be  depends  upon  who  supplies  the  food  to  the  child's 
mind,  and  under  what  influences  his  emotions  are  excited.  Without 
a  rich  and  full  literary  culture  the  teacher  will  scarce  be  able  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  requirements  of  that  moral  instruction  which,  if  given 
at  all,  must  often  be  indirect  and  always  surcharged  with  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  honor. 

Take  up  again,  for  example,  the  study  of  United  States  history. 
What  do  you  find  as  a  rule  but  an  historical  skeleton,  without  heart 
and  without  life?  Of  all  the  common-school  studies  this  one  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  susceptible  of  rational  and  profitable  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  teacher ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  un- 
interesting of  these  studies.  A  taste  for  sound  historical  information 
and  study  may,  can,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  from  the  earlier  years 
of  the  child's  school  life  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  story- telling  power, 
so  that  when  the  time  for  systematic  study  in  history  is  reached  the 
pupil,  led  by  a  taste  almost  unconsciously  acquired,  may  be  ready  to 
study  history  by  topics,  making  use  of  all  suitable  and  available  ref- 
erence books.  How  can  we  afford  to  neglect  in  this  branch  of  our 
instruction  the  rich  and  abundant  resources  of  American  poetry,  ro- 
mance, biography,  and  adventure  ?  Yet  we  have  been  doing  this 
very  thing  with  systematic  indifference.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Choate, 
Cooper,  Parkman,  and  Irving  have  been  sealed  books  to  the  average 
school -room.  A  meagre  statement  of  &cts,  as  cold  as  an  iceberg  and 
as  barren  as  a  desert,  has  been  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
of  our  historical  teaching.  We  have  treated  the  minds  committed  to 
our  care  as  though  they  possessed  no  powers  of  reason  or  imagina- 
tion ;  both  of  which  faculties  may  be  thoroughly  cultivated  by  the 
right  use  of  historical  studies  Paul  Revere's  Ride  will  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  story  of  Lexington  and  Concord;  our  Grandmother's 
Story  will  sound  the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill  in  the  very  ears  of  the 
school ;  while  Sheridan's  Ride  will  lay  open  the  whole  ShenandosCh 
Valley  to  the  eyes  of  the  children.  Or,  again,  suppose  the  habits  and 
the  character  of  the  American  Indian  is  the  topic  before  the  class. 
Now  is  the  time  to  lead  your  pupils  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
correct  view  of  the  Indian  character ;  its  noble  and  its  ignoble  quali- 
ties, its  virtues  as  well  as  its  vices.  Besides  the  historical  treatises  at 
hand,  you  may  use  ** Hiawatha"  in  poetry,  *'The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans" in  fiction,  and  the  '*  Oregon  Trail "  in  adventure,  with  strong 
and  even  enthusiastic  effect.     Where  Cooper  paints  with  too  much 
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color  the  heroic  virtues  of  our  brother  of  the  woods  and  plain,  Park 
man  will  tone  down  the  picture  with  discerning  hand  and  sober  brush. 
But  better  than  all  the  positive  knowledge  thus  gained,  though  of  un- 
measured value,  is  the  training  of  the  pupil  to  read,  analyze,  and 
compare  facts  and  statements  with  a  discriminating  mind. 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  how  literature  may  be  applied  so  as  to 
give  just  views  of  life.  Say,  for  example,  that  some  crime  has  been 
committed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  incidents  of  the  crime 
have  become  a  common  subject  of  conversation  among  your  pupils, 
especially  the  older  ones,  to  whom  vice  and  crime  are  too  often  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  garb.  The  teacher,  anxious  to  counteract  the 
demoralizing  influences  which  follow  familiarity  with  vice  and  crime, 
and  also  to  reveal  to  his  pupils  the  torment  and  ruin  that  crime  brings 
upon  him  who  commits  it,  will  choose,  perhaps,  to  tell  them  the  story 
of  Donatello  and  Miriam,  from  the  Marble  Faun.  Pointing  out  the 
little  group  ol  artists  in  the  Catacombs,  he  will  dwell  upon  Miriam 
with  the  haunting  presence  and  power  of  some  mysterious  sin  or 
misfortune,  which  is  personified  in  the  forbidding  appearance  and 
dogging  footsteps  of  the  Model  ;  and  upon  the  sweet,  careless,  joy- 
ful nature  of  the  faun-like  lad,  who  lives  now  in  the  smiles  of  Mir- 
iam's  favor.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  killing  of  the  Model  by 
Donatello;  a  deed  inspired  by  the  eye  of  Miriam.  But  mark  how 
changed  is  the  lad.  His  sense  of  freedom  is  gone ;  his  abounding 
joy  is  gone ;  his  vivacity  is  gone— all  gone  forever.  A  single  crime, 
done  in  the  heat  of  a  passionate  moment,  has  poisoned  the  very 
springs  of  his  life,  and  separated  him  from  the  object  of  his  affection 
by  an  impassable  gulf  With  this  the  teacher  may  connect  the  story 
of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  now  and  then  a  reading  or  quotation 
from  the  poet's  lines  to  illustrate  the  thought.  Or  he  may  turn  to 
the  Bible  on  the  desk  and  read  the  story  of  Adam's  fall,  which  will 
have  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  now  to  these  awakened  minds,  and 
also  to  take  a  few  selections  from  Mrs.  Browning's  "Drama  of  Exile" 
to  fill  out  the  Bible  picture.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  teach- 
ing ?  Not  only  have  the  minds  of  the  children  been  awakened,  their 
moral  natures  invigorated,  and  their  imaginations  exalted,  but  they 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  books  that  will  never  cease  to  be 
their  teachers — books  that  will  become  the  companions  of  their  quiet 
hours,  and  determine  the  character  of  their  associations  throughout 
life.  Shakespeare  may  become  their  friend  and  the  Bible  their  daily 
inspiration. 

The  value  of  literary  culture  to  the  teacher  is  seen,  second, 
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IN   ITS  SYMPATHETIC   POWER. 

The  percentage  of  children  and  adults  who  cannot  see  with  their 
eyes  and  cannot  hear  with  their  ears,  and  cannot  think  with  their 
minds  is  very  small— less,  perhaps,  than  some  of  us  feel  willing  to  ad- 
mit. Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  criticism  made 
against  our  schools,  in  that  they  fail  in  a  measure  to  develop  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  and  to  train  the  reasoning  powers,  I  may  say  that  lit- 
erature can  be  made  very  useful  in  opening  the  mind  of  the  child  to 
the  utility  and  beauty  of  the  things  which  are  about  him.  Let  me 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  sympathetic  power  in  literature.  The  time 
is  a  day  early  in  December.  The  place  is  the  white,  frame  school- 
house  on  the  knoll,  which  I  have  reason  to  remember  so  well.  The 
reading  lesson  of  the  day  has  become  a  drag.  Somehow  or  other  the 
lesson,  once  so  interesting  and  instructive,  has  lost  all  its  flavor.  It 
has  been  worn  out  in  the  tread- mill  of  learning  to  read.  Outside 
scattering  snowflakes  are  falling,  portents  of  the  coming  storm.  It  is 
the  first  snow  of  winter.  "  Books  away,  if  you  please,"  is  the  request 
from  the  teacher's  desk.  "  Thomas,  will  you  fetch  me  a  few  snow- 
flakes  on  your  coat-sleeve?*'  "What  a  funny  request !"  is  the  in- 
terrogation of  more  than  a  score  of  bright  eyes.  "  Why  did  I  ask 
Tom  to  fetch  the  snowflakes  on  his  coat-sleeve,  and  not  on  his 
hands  ?  **  asks  the  teacher.  And  with  that  simple  question  he  will 
lead  out  the  minds  of  those  children  until  they  are  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts  concerning  the  snowflake,  from  the  time  it  ascended  to 
the  clouds  until  it  fell  upon  the  coat  of  the  boy  on  that  December 
day.  But  about  the  time  this  lesson  in  natural  science  is  finished,  a 
question  comes  from  that  eager  boy  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room :  "  Sir,  what  makes  the  snowflake  look  like  a  star?  " 

O  profound  questions  of  childhood !  how  oft  ye  startle  the  minds 
and  try  the  wisdom  of  your  teachers.  How  oft  ye  bring  them  down 
in  humility,  and  then  draw  them  to  higher  planes  of  inspiration  and 
usefulness.  It  is  these  penatrating  questions  from  the  lips  of  children, 
so  diflicult  to  answer,  that  give  to  the  true  teacher  his  supreme  oppor- 
tunity. For  every  important  fact,  every  great  truth,  has  great  asso- 
ciations. In  reply  to  the  lad's  question,  the  startled  teacher  said  "I 
cannot  answer  that  question  to-day,  but  I  will  to-morrow,  if  the  regu- 
lar lessons  are  well  learned."  Now  that  district  teacher  is  not  even 
a  college  graduate.     But  on  his  way  home  he  recalls  the  fact  that  he 
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has  read  a  litde  volume  by  Ruskin,  entitled  "Ethics  of  the  Dust," 
which  treats  of  crystallization.  He  walks  five  miles  that  evening  to 
the  village  library  and  secures  the  book.  Turning  to  page  235  he 
finds  just  what  he  needs  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  im|X)rtant 
lesson  that  he  has  yet  taught. 

He  reads  that,  by  the  subde  law  of  crystallization,  clay,  when  puri- 
fied, is  transformed  into  sapphire ;  sand,  into  an  opal ;  soot,  into  a 
diamond;  and  water,  into  a  star.  But  the  teacher's  lesson  did  not 
end  here.  From  fact  to  principle,  from  principle  to  highest  truth,  he 
led  the  minds  of  those  children.  Listen  as  he  closes  the  lesson : 
*'The  human  clay,  now  trampled  and  despised,  will  not  be,  cannot 
be,  knit  into  strength  and  light  by  accident  or  ordinances  of  unas- 
sisted fate.  By  human  cruelty  and  iniquity,  it  has  been  afflicted;  by 
human  mercy  and  justice  it  must  be  raised  ;  and,  in  all  fear  or  ques- 
tioning of  what  is  or  is  not,  the  real  message  of  creation,  or  of 
revelation,  you  may  assuredly  find  perfect  peace,  if  you  are  resolved 
to  do  that  which  your  Lord  has  plainly  required." 

Or  the  teacher  may  give  such  a  lesson  in  another  form.  Taking 
up  a  fifteen-cent  copy  of  "Snow  Bound,"  he  reads : 

The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray, 
And,  darkly  clouded,  gave  at  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 
Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 
Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 
A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat, 
It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 
A  chil],  no  coat,  however  stout, 
Of  homesDun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 
A  hardy  dull  bitterness  of  cold. 

That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 
Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

Then  follows  a  conversation  respecting  the  New  England  winter 
and  the  hardships  of  the  pilgrim  settlers.  From  day  to  day  portions 
of  the  poem  are  read  to  the  pupils,  while  the  teacher  improves  the 
opportunity  for  brief,  stimulating  "talks'*  upon  topics  suggested  by 
the  poem.  Perhaps  some  day  that  bright,  thoughtful  girl  by  the 
window,  breaks  in  with  the  question  :  **  Sir,  why  is  winter  associated 
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with  ideas  of  decay  and  death?'*     The  teacher,  before  replying  to 
the  question,  reads : 

Yet  Love  will  dream  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  he  who  knows  our  needs  is  just) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas !  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  the  cypress  trees ; 
Who  hath  not  learned  in  houis  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown. 
That  Life  is  ever  Lord  of  Death, 

That  Love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

A  poem  thus  read  cannot  be  kept  within  the  school  room.  It  will 
find  its  way  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  that  neighborhood.  Never 
again  can  winter  be  a  common-place  affair  to  the  children  of  that  dis- 
trict. Eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  that  sea- 
son, hearts  have  begun  to  respond  to  the  music  of  the  winter  wind, 
and  minds  to  feel  the  sublime  power  of  a  winter  sky. 

But  the  winter  is  almost  gone  when,  on  a  bright  day  in  March,  the 
note  of  a  song  sparrow — first  of  the  vanguard  of  returning  birds — 
thrills  that  school -room  with  a  new  sensation.  Now  again  does  the 
teacher  find  his  opportunity.  He  picks  up,  perchance,  a  copy  of 
"  Wake  Robin,'*  by  John  Burroughs,  and  reads  to  the  school  parts 
of  the  chapter  on  '*  The  Return  of  the  Birds.' '  With  the  coming  of 
spring-time  the  whole  school — teacher  and  pupils — forms  a  class  in 
Natural  History.  Every  eye  notes  the  coming  of  every  bird.  Every 
pencil  makes  a  record  of  the  facts  observed,  such  as  the  time  of 
coming,  the  appearance,  the  habits,  etc.,  etc.  No  text-book  is  used. 
Nothing  is  told  to  the  child  which  he  cannot  observe  for  himself.  The 
teacher  directs,  encourages,  and  stimulates;  while  the  pupil  sees, 
compares,  and  loves.  In  the  midst  of  this  work  the  teacher  mentions 
a  poem  about  birds,  which  has  interested  him,  and,  at  an  opportune 
hour,  he  reads  to  minds  raptly  attentive  : 

*        *    In  this  little  town  of  yours. 

You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  committee, 
The  ballad  singers  and  the  troubadours, 

The  street  musicians  of  the  heavenly  city ; 
The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 

In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

Do  you  ne*er  think,  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 
Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them  and  who  taught 
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The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e*er  taught  ? 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops,  even, 

Are  half- way  houses  on  the  road  to  Heaven  ? 

During  the  time  given  to  such  work  as  this,  have  the  regular  tasks 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  suffered  any  loss  of  time  ?  Not  at 
all;  while  they  have  gained  immeasurably  in  other  ways.  Do  I  speak 
too  strongly  when  I  say  that  in  some  such  way  as  this,  which  I  have 
tried  to  illustrate  to  you  to-day.  literature  may  be  used  to  establish  a 
sympathetic  relation  between  the  child  and  the  world  around  him, — 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  birds,  and  the  sky — a  relation  that  will  prove 
permanent,  stimulating,  and  healthful  ? — Ohio  Ed,   Monthly, 


History  of  Geography. 
John  M.  Gregory,  LL.D. 

History  and  geography  are  natural  associates  and  allies.  They 
ought  never  to  be  separated.  History  is  events.  Geography  is 
place.  Events  without  place  are  merely  stories.  Place  without 
events  is  simply  emptiness.  Events  imply  places,  but  place  alone 
means  nothing. 

History  includes  geography,  and  when  well  and  properly  taught, 
gives  the  best  and  most  lasting  knowledge  of  the  latter  study.  Geo- 
graphy, pursued  by  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  sterile  of  studies.  It 
affords  littie  mental  exercise  save  to  the  memory,  and  upon  that  it 
takes  no  lasting  hold.  Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this  who  will 
attempt  to  recall  the  geography  lessons  learned  in  childhood,  or 
even  ^vt.  years  ago. 

In  this  estimate  of  geography,  we  leave  out  the  so-called  mathe- 
matical geography,  which  includes  the  astronomical  facts  of  the 
form,  size,  motions  and  astronomical  relations  of  our  planet.  And 
we  leave  out  also  the  conventional  art  of  mapping.  This  knowledge 
is  of  great  value,  and  the  use  of  maps  is  like  the  use  of  the  diction- 
ary, a  lifelong  need  of  every  intelligent  reader. 

In  history  are  properly  included  all  the  movements  of  mankind, 
individuals  and  nations.  The  march  of  armies,  the  migrations  of 
peoples,  battles,  conquests  and  the  fates  of  rulers — these  are  con- 
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spicuous  events  in  human  affairs;  but  commerce,  art,  literature, 
science,  the  progress  of  society — these,  too,  belong  to  history,  and 
have  their  geographic  areas  and  relations.  To  teach  the  whole  of 
history,  in  the  broadest  use  of  the  term,  one  would  teach  the  whole 
geography. 

The  most  successful  teachers  of  geography  are  those  who  mix 
most  of  historic,  commercial,  or  scientific  incidents  with  their  in- 
structions. The  places  are  peopled  with  facts,  or  made  picturesque 
with  the  description.  But  even  this  falls  short  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
systematic  study  of  history  or  science  as  the  principal  aim,  and  the 
mystery  of  geography  as  adjunct  and  subsidiary  knowledge. 

Isolated  geography,  taught  independently  of  other  studies,  is 
"feeding  on  the  east  wind.**  Geography,  studied  as  the  territorial 
element  of  the  great  world-making,  map-changing  movements  of 
man  and  his  arts,  sheds  floods  of  light  on  the  history  of  which  it  is 
the  "  local  habitation  '*  and  the  scene.  No  one  forgets  the  geography 
of  Jerusalem,  of  Waterloo,  of  Columbus's  voyage,  and  of  the  Pil- 
grims' landing  place,  after  having  read,  with  map  before  him,  the 
great  deeds  which  make  these  places  memorable.  To  learn  the  geo- 
graphy in  advance  of  the  history,  or  of  the  commercial,  social,  or 
scientific  relations,  which  render  it  interesting  and  important,  is  to 
mark  on  the  shifting  seas  the  track  where  some  ship  is  expected  to 
sail,  or  to  stake  out,  in  the  wilderness,  the  site  of  some  city  not  yet 
built. 

Some  of  the  broader  features  of  geography  may  be  learned  while 
studying  the  construction  and  use  of  maps.  The  places  of  the 
zones,  the  lay  of  the  continents,  the  positions  of  the  oceans,  and  per- 
haps the  lands  of  the  more  famous  or  more  familiar  peoples,  may  be 
noted  so  far  as  to  enable  the  young  student  to  refer  more  readily  to 
his  maps  as  he  comes  to  need  them  in  his  historic  studies. 

So  also  physical  geography  will  demand  study  after  chemistry, 
geography  and  other  sciences  have  prepared  the  learner  to  under- 
stand its  grand  groupings  and  generalizations.  And  for  all  these 
some  preparations  may  be  made  in  the  oral  lessons  on  common 
things  given  to  children  in  primary  instruction.  The  landscape,  with 
its  hills  and  valleys,  rivulets  and  soil,  may  help  to  make  familiar 
many  of  the  simple  notions  and  words  used  by  the  geographer. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  isolated  and  barren  geography  should 
have  won  and  retained  so  large  a  place  among  the  common  school 
studies,  unless  it  is  because  it  furnishes  so  much  work  for  the  pupils, 
and  is  so  easy  for  the  teacher.     If  the  pupils  must  remain  six  hours 
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in  school,  they  must  be  furnished  some  employment  of  their  time, 
and  the  work  of  looking  up  places  on  the  maps,  and  of  drawing 
maps,  certainly  serves  to  keep  them  busy  many  an  hour.  And  the 
teacher  who  is  too  ignorant  to  teach  the  elements  of  physiology, 
physics  or  botany,  or  other  sciences  intimately  connected  with  the 
daily  life  of  men,  may  still  read  to  a  class  the  questions  to  be  an- 
swered from  the  atias. 

The  conclusion  from  all  here  written  is  not  that  geography  shall 
be  studied  less,  but  more ;  never,  however,  as  a  separate  study,  but 
always  as  a  part  of  some  other  study  with  which  it  holds  natural 
and  necessary  connection.  It  has  been  called  a  conglomeration  sci- 
ence, borrowing  its  facts  from  astronomy,  history,  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  meteorology,  and  political  science.  May  it  not  rather  be 
said  to  be  the  local  or  territorial  element  of  all  these  sciences,  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  and  needful  to  their  comprehension  ?  More 
especially  is  it  a  part  of  history,  and,  with  chronology,  constitutes  the 
historical  element  of  all  the  sciences. 

Geography  should,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  all  studies,  both  in  com- 
mon schoob  and  colleges.  The  atlas  and  the  dictionary  alike  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  student,  and  are  needed  on  every 
study  table.  The  time  heretofore  given  to  mere  geographical  facts, 
places  without  events  or  relations,  may  well  be  given  to  history  and 
science,  with  the  map  added.  History  has  suffered  as  much  fron  its 
divorce  from  geography  as  geography  has  from  its  isolation  fi-om 
history.  Let  the  two  be  kept  in  close  companionship,  and  we  shall 
make  both  better  historians  and  geographers.  Let  history  be  studied 
on  the  map,  and  every  event  and  place  will  thus  be  better  known 
and  remembered. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 


Time-Saying  by  Good  Teaohine. 

By  F.  Louis  Sold  an,  St.  Louis. 

It  is  an  often-heard  saying  that,  *'  He  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind 
who  succeeds  in  making  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  there  was  but 
one  before.* '  It  may  be  said  with  the  same  truth,  that  he  bestows 
a  blessing  who  sHows  a  way  by  which  one  minute  can  do  the  labor 
of  two,  and  in  this  form  it  has  a  direct  application  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  The  years  of  schooling  which  a  child  receives  form  in  all 
cases  the  best,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  gift  which  a  parent  can 
give  to  him  when  he  is  about  to  start  alone  on  the  rugged  road  of 
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life.  With  some,  education  is  offered  in  plenty  to  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  child  can  avail  himself  of  it ;  but  in  other  cases  the  child 
is  hurried  from  the  school-room  to  the  shop  or  factory  before  he  has 
time  to  finish  the  work  of  even  a  year.  It  is  true  in  many  cases  that 
every  hour  that  a  boy  is  kept  in  school  means  an  act  of  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  who  toils  day  after  day  to  give  to  his  child 
the  most  precious  gift  of  a  good  school  education.  Every  principal 
or  teacher  knows  that  there  are  many  cases  when  children,  who  are 
kept  at  work  in  stores  or  factories,  return  to  school  during  the  dull 
season,  or  when  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment  avail  themselves 
of  a  few  weeks  of  schooling  as  best  they  can,  and  return  to  their  work 
when  they  can  find  new  employment.  If  thus  the  period  during 
which  many  children  attend  school  is  short,  and  if  others  are  en- 
abled to  remain  in  school  only  through  the  self-sacrificing  efforts 
of  the  parents,  the  most  should  be  made  of  the  time  which  these 
children  can  spend  in  school. 

Here»  indeed,  the  greatest  blessing  would  be  to  let  every  moment  or 
every  year  of  school  do  the  work  of  two,  if  this  were  possible.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  make  school  time  and  school 
opportunities  as  valuable  to  each  child  as  they  can  be  made,  is  an  aim 
that  is  worthy  of  the  deepest  thought,  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  the 
highest  efforts  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  **  How  can  school- 
time  be  made  most  valuable  to  each  child  ?  "  is  the  problem.  The 
best  solution  seems  to  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  is  taught  by  a 
thoroughly  and  carefully -trained  teacher.  The  child  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  victim  of  the  first  attempts  of  a  novice  in  teach- 
ing, who  has  never  studied  the  mental  or  physical  laws  of  child-nature, 
nor  given  any  attention  to  the  science  of  education  and  its  history. 
There  is  no  business  in  which  one  would  trust  costly  materials  to  the 
hands  of  an  apprentice,  who  has  not  yet  learned  his  trade.  The  waste 
would  be  too  great.  Why,  then,  should  children  be  used  as  a  material 
for  practice,  given  into  the  hands  of  untrained  teachers  ?  In  order  to 
make  school -life  as  valuable  as  possible  for  each  scholar,  skilled 
teachers  alone  should  have  charge  of  education.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  Normal  school  to  supply  trained  teachers.  For  the  last  five  years 
there  were  so  many  unappointed  teachers  available  that  the  graduates 
of  the  Normal  school  had,  at  times,  to  wait  several  years  before  they 
could  find  positions. 

A  complete  change  has  taken  place  of  late.  There  is  no  longer  a 
larger  supply  of  teachers  than  there  is  a  demand  for.  The  lists  are 
exhausted,  and  the  graduates  going  out  to-day  will,  I  am  told,  be 
needed  at  once.    The  supply  of  trained  teachers  from  thb  source 
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will  fall  short  of  the  demand,  and  unless  steps  are  taken  to  increase 
the  size  of  many  of  these  schools,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  again 
become  necessary  to  appoint  candidates  to  positions  who  have  not 
received  any  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

It  is  true  that  one  lesson  given  by  a  good  teacher  is  more  profita- 
ble than  two  lessons  given  by  a  poor  one,  and  if  trained  teachers  are 
the  instruments  by  which  the  time  of  the  children  can  be  made  most 
valuable,  it  seems  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  a  good  Normal 
school  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  common  schools  at  large. — 
The  Teacher, 

—To  unfold  the  powers  of  children  in  due  proportion  to  their  age  ; 
not  to  transcend,  their  ability ;  to  arouse  in  them  the  sense  of  the 
observer  and  of  the  pioneer ;  to  make  them  discoverers  rather  than 
imitators  ;  to  teach  them  accountability  to  themselves,  and  not  slavish 
dependence  upon  the  words  of  others ;  to  address  ourselves  more  to 
the  will  than  to  custom,  to  the  reason  rather  than  to  the  memory  ;  to 
substitute  for  verbal  recitations  lessons  about  things ;  to  lead  to  theory 
by  way  of  art ;  to  assign  to  physical  movements  and  exercises  a 
prominent  place,  from  the  earliest  hours  of  life  up  to  perfect  matu- 
rity ;  such  are  the  principles  scattered  broadcast  in  this  book,  and 
forming  a  happy  counterpiece  to  the  oddities  of  which  Rousseau  was, 
perhaps,  most  pvouA.-^Jules  Steeg's  Introduction  to  Rousseau's 
&fnile. 

— A  Teacher  of  Boys. — In  order  to  be  a  successful  teacher  of 
boys  it  is  necessary  to  be  their  friend.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to 
take  an  interest  in  seeing  that  their  lessons  are  properly  recited,  but 
to  be  sure  also  that  they  understand  what  they  are  doing,  and  take 
an  interest  in  it.  Make  them  feel  that  it  is  their  business  now,  and 
that  their  future  success  in  business  depends  on  their  doing  their 
work  well  in  the  present.  Boys  like  a  friend,  not  an  overseer.— 
Practical  Teacher, 

— All  that  can  be  required  of  a  teacher  is  that  he  shall  have  fur- 
nished his  pupils  with  a  sound  and  strong  education,  drawn  from  the 
sources  of  reason,  experience,  and  nature ;  that  he  shall  have  pre- 
pared them  to  learn  to  form  judgments,  to  make  use  of  their  facul- 
ties, to  enter  valiantly  upon  study  and  \\{^,— Jules  Steeg, 

— "There  is  time  enough  for  everything  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
if  you  do  but  one  thing  at  once ;  but  there  is  not  time  enough  in  the 
year,  if  you  will  do  two  things  at  one  time. ' ' 
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Outline  of  Work 

FOR  COUNTY  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

The  following  comprehensive  outline  of  work  for  the  County  Institutes  of  Indi- 
ana, issued  by  Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  of  Hve  of  the  ablest  Superintendents  of  the  State. 
The  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Indiana  County  Superintendents'  Association.  In  referring  to 
their  report — the  first  half  of  which  is  given  herewith — Superintendent  Holcombe 
says,  on  behalf  of  the  committee : 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that,  while  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  branches  they  are  to  teach  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the 
County  Institute,  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  kept  in  view  to  some  extent,  subordi- 
nated, of  course,  to  instruction  in  the  ar/  of  teaching,  the  inculcation  of  correct  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  But  principles  and  methods  can  be  well  taught  only  by  the  use 
of  copious  illustrations  and  examples.  Thus,  incidentally,  may  be  afforded  a  valuable 
review  of  parts  of  the  subjects  of  school  work.  The  aim  of  this  outline  is  to  secure 
in  the  Institutes  a  practical  application  of  principles,  and  a  full  and  clear  illustration 
of  methods ;  and  if  too  little  attention  seems  given  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and 
methods  themselves  it  is  because  that  work  has  been  thoroughly  done  in  the  out- 
lines heretofore  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  which  this  is  in  a  manner 
supplementary,  and  to  which  instructors  are  referred  for  valuable  aid  in  their  prepsuti- 
tion  for  Institute  work.  In  these  pages  all  the  eight  statutory  branches  have  been  out- 
lined, with  degrees  of  fullness  varying  with  what  were  thought  to  be  the  needs  of 
the  present  year;  and,  in  addition,  a  lesson  has  been  provided  on  **  Good  Behavior," 
a  subject  required  by  the  law  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  two  lessons  on 
*<  American  Literature,"  an  appropriate  and  interesting  topic  for  Institute  instruction, 
since  it  receives  some,  though  inadequate,  attention  in  the  school  histories  of  the 
United  States,  and  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  material  of  the  reading  books. 
Though  aware  of  the  imperfections  of  their  work,  prepared  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
committee  submit  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  use- 
ful, not  only  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  Institute  instruction,  but  in 
affording  helpful  suggestions  for  the  every-day  work  of  their  schools. 

PROOBAMMB  FOR  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Hour. 

Time. 

Monday. 

1      Tuesday.            Wednesday. 

1     Thursday. 

Friday. 

9:00. 

15  min. 

Organintion  of 
Institute 

Opening  Kx.         <>pening  Ex. 
Spelling  I.     1       Spelling  II. 

1    Opening  Ex. 

Opening  Kx. 

0:16. 

46  miD. 

Dictionary. 
Fourth  Reader. 

1  Arithmitlc  IV. 
1  Physiology  11.  1 

Good  Behav'r. 

10:00. 

40  miD. 

First  Header. 

1  Sec'd  Reader.  |     Third  Reader. 

KCCCSS. 

Pifih  Reader. 

10:40. 

10  min 
40  min. 
30  min. 

10:60. 

Arithmetic  I. 

1  Arithmetic  II  1   Arithmetic  III. 

Arithmetic  V. 

11-.30 

Hygiene  I. 

1   Hygiene  II.   |    Physiology  I. 

BK0E88. 

Physiology  III. 

12.-00. 

90  mill. 

1:30. 

40  min. 

Language  I. 

Language  11        Language  III. 

Grammar  I. 

Grammar  II. 

2:10. 

40  min 

Ueograpliy  I. 

Geography  11.     Geography  IIL 

Geography  IV. 

Geography  V. 

2:60. 

10  min. 
SO  min. 

Writing  I. 

RIO BBS 

* 
Am.  Lit.  II. 

SKX). 

1            •                    Writing  II. 

Writing  lU. 

3:80. 

80  min. 

U.  8.  History  I 

1     Am.  Lit.  I.      U.  8.  History  II 

U.  S.  Gonst*n. 

4K)0. 

30  min. 

• 

1            •      •       1 

* 

• 

*ExerciM«  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent. 
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SPELLING. 

1.  The  Importance  of  Method. 

a.  It  is  claimed  by  many  educators  that  too  much  time  and  attention  are  devoted 

to  this  study.     Nevertheless, 

b.  It  is  admitted  that  we  are  a  nation  of  bad  spellers.    From  these  facts,  it  seems 
that— 

c.  Our  methods  need  improving. 

2.  The  results  to  be  secured  by  the  study  of  spelling  include  the  knowledge  of, 

a.  The  letters  used  in  each  word,  and  their  order. 

b.  The  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  their  diacritical  marks. 

c.  The  accentuation  of  the  word,  and  the  mark  or  marks  by  which  it  is  indi- 

cated. 

d.  The  correct  syllabication  of  the  word. 

e.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

f.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 

g.  The  proper  use  of  the  word. 

h.  The  image  of  the  written  word. 

3.  The  respective  advantages  of  the  different  methods. 

a.  By  oral  spelling,  a  correct  pronunciation  u  secured. 

b.  By  written  spelling,  the  image  of  the  written  word  is  obtained,  and  each  pupil 

recites  the  entire  lesson. 

c.  By  dictation  exercises,  the  correct  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  are  illus- 

trated. 

4.  The  best  method  a  combination  or  alternation  of  all  these. 

a.  How  the  methods  may  be  combined. 

b.  How  they  may  be  arranged  to  alternate. 

5.  Class  Management 

a.  Written  spelling,  with  slates. 

b.  Written  spelling,  with  spelling  blanks. 

c.  Correction  of  work. 

d.  Oral  spelling. 

6.  Errors  to  be  avoided, 

a.  Spelling  should  not  be  treated  as  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory.     Teach- 

ers should  exert  themselves  to  avoid  merely  mechanical  drill,  and  to  put 
the  work  upon  a  better  basis  in  the  exercise  of  the  pupib'  reasoning 
powers. 

b.  That  there  are  exceptions  to  rules  and  violations  of  analogy  is  no  reason  why 

we  should  treat  spelling  as  a  system  without  rule  and  wholly  arbitrary. 

c.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  regard  the  rules  which  govern  our  spelling 

as  too  difficult  of  comprehension  to  be  generally  taught  and  used.  They 
should  be  mastered  and  applied  by  the  pupils. 

d.  The  teacher  should  not  allow  the  work  to  become  monotonous.    It  will  admit 

of  many  variations,  some  of  which  are  suggested  farther  on. 

e.  The  teacher  should  neglect  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  and  correcting 

orthographical  errors,  in  whatever  work  they  may  appear. 
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Variations  of  Glassworks 

1.  Teach  the  duplication  of  final  consonants  of  monosyllables  in  the  addition  of 
suffixes. 

a.  State  the  rule,  illustrating  it  by  a  few  examples. 

b.  Call  upon  the  pupils  to  write  or  pronounce  a  score  or  more  of  monosyllables 

ending  in  consonants,  and  to  add  a  suffix  to  each,  applying  the  rule. 

2.  Teach  the  duplication  of  final  consonants  of  dissyllables. 

3.  Teach  the  omission  of  final  e  in  the  addition  of  suffixes. 

4.  Teach  the  change  of  y  to  i  before  a  suffix. 

5.  Teach  the  meaning  and  application  of  common  prefixes;  as — pre,  post,  sub, 
trans,  inter,  con,  super,  ultra,  re,  retro,  etc. 

6.  Assign  lessons  on  geographical  abbreviations,  and  the  names  of  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, counties,  cities,  etc. 

7.  Assign  for  study  general  lists  of  abbreviations  in  common  use. 

8.  Require  lists  of  words  containing  a  particular  sound  of  a  certain  letter ;  as, — a 
dozen  words,  containing  the  sound  of  a  as  in  past^  etc. 

9.  Conduct  exercises  in  the  correction  of  errors  in  pronunciation,  grouping  together 
words  of  a  class  subject  to  the  same  common  error;  as,  words  of  four  syllables,  ac- 
cented upon  the  first,  which  are  incorrectly  pronounced  with  secondary  accent — dis- 
soluble, seminary,  miserable,  cemetery,  territory,  promissory,  terminable,  statutory, 
operative. 

THE  DICTIONARY. 

Every  school  should  be  supplied  with  an  unabridged  Dictionary  of  the  English 
language ;  and  should  the  school  be  unfurnished  with  so  important  an  auxiliary  to 
its  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teacher  can  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  best  teachers  are  generally  those  who  consult  the  Dictionary  the  most  fre- 
quently ;  the  most  to  be  condemned  are  those  who  teach  error  rather  than  make  the 
exertion  to  ascertain  what  is  correct  and  true,  and  those  who  are  disinclined  to 
consult  authorities  before  pupils,  fearing  thus  to  expose  their  fallibility. 

Not  only  should  the  teacher  make  frequent  use  of  this  book  for  himself;  he 
should  teach  the  school  the  value  and  the  use  of  this  important  work,  assured  that 
the  lessons  he  imparts  and  the  habits  he  thus  inculcates  will  be  of  use  to  the  mem- 
bers in  all  subsequent  life. 

In  the  following  outlines  (which  may  be  used  for  a  variation  of  the  work  of  spell- 
ing classes)  su'e  presented 

Uses  for  which  the  Dictionary  is  Valuable, 

I.  For  a  better  knowledge  of  ordinary  words.  We  may  frequently  find  ourselves 
mispronouncing,  misspelling,  or  misusing  some  of  the  simplest  and  commonest 
words. 

a.  Examples  of  simple  words  frequently  mispronounced :  God,  aunt,  can't  grass, 

water,  wsmt,  etc. 

b.  Examples  of  simple  words  frequently  misspelled :  Until,  separate,  cupful,  to- 

day, etc. 

c.  Examples  of  simple  words  frequently  misused :  Don't  for  doesn't ;  can,  for 

may ;  shall,  for  will,  etc. 
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2.  For  a  knowledge  of  new,  unusual,  and  difficult  for  words. 

3.  For  a  clear  and  full  description  of  the  sound  of  letters ;  as,  the  sound  of  m  in  tune, 
lute,  etc. ;  u  in  rude,  rule,  etc, ;  a  in  psalm,  father,  etc.,  e  in  there,  where,  etc 

4.  For  the  correct  pronunciation  of  geographical  names,  many  of  which  are  omit- 
ted from  the  vocabularies  of  geographies;  as  Balaklava,  Alnwick,  Trafalgar,  Monaco, 
Leicester,  Norwich,  Pompeii,  Balmoral,  etc. 

5.  For  the  correct  pronunciation  of  biographical  names  found  in  the  lessons  and  in 
current  literature;  as  Beethoven,  Marlborough,  Brougham,  Agassiz,  Guyot,  Fanenil, 
Bolivar,  All,  Rothschild,  Castelar,  Thiers,  Goethe,  etc. 

6.  For  some  account  of  the  noted  characters  of  fiction  whose  names  appear  in  our 
reading  lessons  and  in  selections  read  in  the  school  room ;  as — Hiawatha,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Poor  Richard,  LitUe  Nell,  Sancho  Pansa,  Sam  Weller,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
Lenore,  John  Bull,  Uncle  Sam,  The  Man  of  Ross,  Punchinello,  Uriah  Heep,  etc. 

7.  For  the  origin  of  many  words  in  common  use  referring  to  historical  or  legendary 
events,  customs,  and  persons ;  as — stentorian,  terpsichorean,  hectoring,  chalybeate, 
herculean,  macadamizing,  Easter,  indenture,  subjugate,. emancipate,  palladium,  shib- 
boleth, cabal,  canard,  Hoosier,  esculapian,  etc. 

8.  For  an  explanation  of  references  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
as — Jupiter,  Hebe,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Neptune,  etc. 

9.  For  the  interpretation  of  foreign  words,  and  phrases,  frequently  met  in  our  read- 
ings ;  as — Qui  vrve^post  morUm,  ipse  dixit,  ex  parte,  bona  fide,  etc. 

10.  For  the  correct  pronunciation  of  scripture  names ;  as — Habakknk,  Ahasuerus, 
Sanhedrim,  Zaccheus,  etc. 

GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 

1 .  What  constitutes  good  behavior. 

2.  Motives  for  good  behavior. 

a.  Desire  for  approbation. 

b.  Prudence  or  policy. 

c.  Approval  of  one's  own  conscience. 

d.  To  realize  in  our  own  lives  our  ideals  of  right  action.    «  You  should  be  polite 

to  others,  not  because  you  suppose  them  to  be  gentlemen,  bat  because  yom 
are  a  gentleman  yourself." 

3.  Habits  of  good  behavior,  how  attained : 

a.  By  knowledge  of  what  right  action  is 

b.  By  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

c.  By  the  will  to  combine  and  direct  such  knowledge  and  regard. 

4.  Methods : 

a.  Clear  explanation  of  the  action  desired. 

b.  Examples :  as  found  in  reading  books,  in  history,  in  the  biographies  of  illus- 

trious persons,  and  in  the  Bible. 

c.  Example  of  the  teacher :  « unconscious  tuition,"  etc. 

5.  Common  Errors : 

a.  Expecting  pupils  to  have  the  will  to  act  right  before  they  have  a  knowledge 

of  what  is  right,  or  the  proper  feeling  for  right  action. 

b.  Employment  of  censure  and  the  neglect  of  commendation. 

c.  Hasty  and  harsh  action  by  the  teacher,  etc. 
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A  GoUese  Beoord. 

Marked  attention  to  Normal  instruction  has  brought  Roanoke  College  forward  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  South.    This  is  a  matter  for  general  congratulation. 

A  glance  at  the  Alumni  roll  shows  teachers,  high-school  principals,  and  college  presi- 
dents at  important  points  from  Maryland  to  Mexico.  Representatives  are  found  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Several  Alumni  occupy  important  posts  in  California. 
The  number  of  teachers  sent  out  almost  astonish  us,  and  many  fill  positions  of  especial 
honor.  Several  female  seminaries  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  principals  and 
professors,  in  part,  from  the  young  college  at  Salem.  Newberry  College,  in  South 
Carolina,  is  indebted  to  Roanoke  for  a  worthy  president,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  disciplinarian.  The  excellent  Academy  at  Newberry  (S.  C.)  is  under  the 
efficient  control  of  a  Roanoke  graduate.  The  High  School  at .  Prosperity  is  also  an 
example  in  point.  This  fruitage  of  Normal  work  is  quite  remarkable,  and  is  worthy 
of  especial  mention ;  for  the  simple  play  of  educational  enthusiasm  has  worked  won- 
ders. Our  self-made  colleges  seem  to  inspire  young  men  to  do  something,  and  the 
graduates  have  a  will  that  makes  the  way.  In  fact,  college  men  reach  the  long  end  of 
the  public  lever.  Teachers  mould  the  life  and  character  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  school  leads  public  sentiment,  by  which  society  and  business  is  governed  in 
turn.  Hence  the  Church  has  always  established  schools  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  and  fixing  the  young  in  the  line  of  Christrain  truth.  We  accomplish,  indi- 
rectly, what  no  direct  agency  can  do.  Church  and  State  are  separate.  No  legisla- 
tion can  secure  for  State  education  a  distinctively  Christian  character ;  but  we  may 
train  our  teachers  in  the  Christian  colleges  that  they  may  thus  obtain  a  sanctified 
learning.  Christian  people  can  do  much  in  the  legitimate  sphere  of  their  citizenship 
toward  moulding  State  education.     Here  is  our  opportunity. 

State  Superintendent  Farr  publishes  a  recent  census,  which  gives  the  number  of 
public-school  teachers  in  Virginia,  trained  at  the  nine  colleges  and  universities.  The 
State  University  furnishes  58,  the  State  Military  Institute,  34;  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  36;  Washington  and  Lee  University,  25;  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  45;  Hampden  Sidney,  29;  Randolph  Macon,  33;  Richmond, 
36;  and  Roanoke  College,  48.  We  thus  see  that  Roanoke,  in  this  important 
work,  ranks  next  to  the  renowned  University,  and  above  all  of  the  other  institutions. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians 
have  each  a  numerical  advantage  over  the  Lutherans  in  Virginia,  we  must  commend 
the  work  of  Roanoke,  and  may  claim  that  its  Normal  instruction  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  import.  The  State  institutions  draw  upon  the  public  treasury.  Some  of  the 
endowed  colleges  are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Roanoke  is  the  youngest  of 
all,  and  is  just  on  the  eve  of  its  endowment,  with  never  a  dollar  from  the  State 
treasury.  It  stands  simply  upon  the  merit  of  a  good  work.  Among  the  instructor 
engaged  in  the  Normal  department,  we  find  men  of  well-earned,  national  reputation, 
such  as  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffher,  LL.  D.;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D.;  Prof.  E. 
V.  DeGraflf,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

In  addition  to  its  influential  list  of  teachers,  Roanoke  College  has  furnished,  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  more  than  fifty  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  representing  all  of  the 
evangelical  denominations.  Surely  this  showing  warrants  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  college  as  a  school  of  national  reputation.    The  record  is  a  commendation  of 
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self-made  institutions.  **  In  one  respect,"  says  Dr.  Ruflfner,  <*  the  building  up  of 
Roanoke  College  is  the  most  remarkable  work  ever  done  in  Virginia.  The  wonder 
consists  in  the  building  up  of  such  an  institution  without  a  constituency ,  and  without 
any  distinctive  idea  in  its  Constitution.  The  Lutheran  people,  though  a  most  excel- 
lent class,  were  too  few  and  scattered,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  too 
indifferent  to  the  enterprise  to  furnish  a  basis  on  which  to  erect  a  college.  And  as 
for  the  course  of  study  and  the  thorough  religious  influence  of  the  school,  it  was  sim- 
ply an  old-fashioned,  Christian  college ;  the  best  kind  of  a  college,  perhaps,  but  offer- 
ing nothing  new  or  sensational,  and  Virginia  was  already  well  supplied  with  colleges. 
Under  the  most  favorable  influences,  with  a  strong  denomination  to  lean  upon,  with 
the  State  to  lean  upon,  or  with  a  popular  idea  to  work  with,  the  building  up  of  a  col- 
lege is,  commonly,  a  slow  and  laborious  process ;  but  here  is  one  reared  in  less  than 
twenty  years  (for  the  war  period  ought  to  be  thrown  out),  reared  out  of  a  constituency 
created  chiefly  by  ** personal  injluence,**  (See  Memorial  Address,  delivered  at  Rich- 
mond October  8,  1876.; 

J.  E.  BUSHNELL. 
Prosperity f  S,  C\,  Dec.  13,  1884. 


How  to  Teaoh  Geography. 

By  A  Tbachbr  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington  County, 

The  study  of  geography  is  very  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive;  and  it  is  not 
only  important  to  know  the  situation  of  the  various  continents  in  reference  to  each 
other;  the  class  of  people  inhabiting  these  lands ;  their  customs,  laws,  religion,  and 
general  pursuits,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  know  the  history  of  each  separate 
country  from  the  beginning  of  history  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  teacher's  first  duty  then  is  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  names  and  situa- 
tion of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  continents  and  bodies  of  water.  Then  lake 
up  the  study  of  each  country  separately,  as  laid  down  in  our  school  book,  drill  the 
pupil  thoroughly  as  to  the  natural  advantages,  harbors,  seacoast,  and  phjrsical  fea- 
tures ;  the  race  of  people,  their  general  thrift  and  prosperity,  form  of  government, 
religion,  smd  educational  system ;  noticing  closely  under  what  form  of  laws  the  peo- 
ple are  most  prosperous. 

After  finishing  up  the  book  in  this  manner,  which  will  not  take  the  progressive 
teacher  more  than  half  of  his  school  term,  it  is  then  that  you  may  lead  the  mind  in 
higher  channels.  Commence  with  the  primitive  home  of  man  ;  have  one  of  the  class 
to  draw  a  map  of  this  country,  showing  its  position  in  regard  to  other  countries  touch- 
ing it.  Now,  take  up  the  history  of  this  counuy,  trace  it  down  to  the  present  time ; 
giving  an  account  of  the  race  of  people  inhabiting  it,  their  government,  social  and 
foreign  relations.  Many  questions  can  be  asked  the  pupil  during  such  a  lecture  that 
will  test  the  memory. 

For  instapce,  in  giving  a  history  of  a  country,  we  know  that  the  first  family  dwelt 
somewhere  in  Persia;  that  from  them  the  various  swarms  parted  off;  one  wave  press- 
ing south,  became  the  forefathers  of  the  nations  in  southeastern  Asia.  Then  another 
pressed  west,  forming  the  various  nations,  the  descendants  of  which  dwell  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States.    So  we  might  next  take  up  Greece,  showing 
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what  a  great  part  that  country  has  played  in  the  world's  affiiirs;  founding  colonies  in 
Africa  and  Asia;  becoming  the  leader  in  arts  and  civilization.  And  on,  another 
step,  where  we  find  Greece's  power  swallowed  up  by  her  near  neighbor,  the  Romans. 
In  this  manner,  you  bring  before  the  mind  all  forms  of  government,  and  are  enabled 
to  show  the  relative  strength  of  each  country  under  its  particular  government. 


The  Progressive  Teacher. — This  is  an  age  of  progessive  ideas  in  education ; 
normal  schools,  county  smd  State  institutes,  teachers*  meetings  and  educational  jour- 
nals, all  combine  to  present  better  methods  and  to  lead  teachers  to  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence  in  school-room  work.  The  progressive  teacher  catches  the  thought  of 
the  times  and  enters  with  entbusiam  into  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  pervades  edu- 
cational circles  and  applies  the  experience  of  the  successful  workers  to  his  or  her  own 
sphere  of  duty.     The  result  is  success, 

A  conundrum  to  be  answered.  How  can  a  teacher,  with  all  these  aids  at  hand, 
plod  on  in  the  old,  beaten,  unnatural  steps  of  former  times, — **as  they  used  to  do 
when  I  was  at  school," — seeing  and  hearing  so  much  that  naturally  would  inspire  one 
to  higher  aims  and  the  use  of  better  methods. —  The  Monthly  Educator, 


Avoid  routine  — Have  something  new,  both  in  manner  and  matter.  Let  it  be  pre- 
sented in  the  most  attractive  style.  If  the  subject  be  stale  or  difficult,  the  resources  of 
the  teacher  will  have  ample  scope  for  exercise.  Never  allow  questions  and  answers 
to  drag,  let  them  be  quick,  decisive,  and  full.  If  certain  members  of  the  class  are 
habitually  negligent,  make  them  carry  the  burden  of  the  recitations.  Make  them 
give  all  the  "  whys^"^  or  pass  quickly  and  frequently  to  them  from  any  part  of  the 
class.  Blackboard  drafts  often  draw  when  nothing  else  seemingly  will. — Prof,  /.  Z. 
Wright  in  the  North  Carolina  Teacher, 


Reading. — The  investigation  of  the  reading-lesson  forms  the  highest  exercise  of 
connected  thinking  in  the  common  school,  and,  if  judiciously  conducted,  ought  to 
contribute  very  much  to  the  habit  of  reflective  reading  in  after-life. — Currie, 

As  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the  reading  done  by  men  and  women  is  done 
silently  and  mentally,  it  is  evident  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  teacher,  in  all  the 
higher  grade  classes,  should  be  to  train  pupils  to  think  when  reading,  and  to  gather 
up  all  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  from  the  printed  page. — Swett, 


EDITOBIAL  PAEAGBAPHS. 

— An  alumnus  of  Roanoke  College,  in  an  article  printed  elsewhere,  shows  with 
what  vigor  and  success  the  work  of  this  young  institution  has  been  carried  on.  With 
its  first  President  we  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  but  his  energy  and  ability  com- 
manded universal  praise.  The  present  official  head.  President  J.  D.  Dreher,  has 
been  untiring  in  his  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  College.    He  has  availed  him- 
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self  of  the  most  advanced  college  methods,  has  improved  the  courses  of  study,  and 
by  correspondence  and  large  personal  intercourse  has  enlisted  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  people  of  the  State.  In 
numerous  visits  to  Northern  cities  he  has  met  with  much  encouragement,  and  has 
received  substantial  pecuniary  aid  for  his  College.  His  efforts  have  been  marked  by 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  popular  needs  and  a  judicious  adaptation  of  the  work  of 
the  College  to  its  wants.  His  own  energy,  seconded  by  the  co-operation  of  the  able 
Faculty  gathered  around  him,  deserves  the  success  which  in  so  large  a  measure  has 
been  secured. 

Our  other  institutions  also  are  doing  a  noble  work.  It  is  now  in  order  for  some 
one  possessed  of  the  necessary  information  and  interest  to  give  us  a  summary  of  the 
special  work  of  each.     We  should  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

— We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  excellent  outline  for  county  in- 
stitute work  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  part  of  which  we  publish  in  this  number. 
The  value  of  a  well-deBned  aim  to  be  reached  in  such  meetings  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  their  success.  The  outline  given  will  accomplish  this  if  the  conductor  will 
study  it  carefully,  modifying  it  to  meet  his  peculiar  surroundings.  It  will  give  to  the 
teachers  also  a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  required  in  their  own  work  and  will  give  defi- 
nite direction  to  their  search  for  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  it. 


Book  Notices. 

In  Ike  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Nos.  13  and  14,  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  given  us  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha^ 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Price  15  cents  each.  For  sale  by  West, 
Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  street. 

THE  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Ira  Mayhew,  author  of 
•«  Mayhew's  University  Book-keeping,**  etc.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  ft  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati and  New  York.     Price  50  cents;  postage  and  mailing  10  cenU. 

The  methods  employed  in  this  book  have  endured  the  test  of  twenty-five  years*  use. 
We  have  used  Mayhew's  smaller  treatise  in  the  school-room  and  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  it.  It  simplifies  and  explains  better  than  any  of  the  considerable  num- 
ber we  have  examined  the  principles  of  book-keeping.  The  student  gains  skill  in  his 
work  and  mental  development,  not  by  the  use  of  empirical  rules,  but  by  a  constant 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  author  takes  special  pains  to  eluci- 
date clearly  double  entry  book-keeping.  We  can  very  cordially  recommend  the  vol 
ume  to  our  readers. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  PLAYS.  DIALOGUES  AND  RECITATIONS  FOR 
SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS.  By  Louisa  P.  Hopkins.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard 
publUhers,  1885.     Price  30  cents. 

These  plays  are  designed  for  a  class  of  pupils  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  furnish  the  fundamental  facts  of  natural  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  both 
instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  children.    The  pupib  thus  acquire  unconsciously 
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mnch  valuable  knowledge  on  this  very  interesting  subject.    For  sale  by  Randolph  & 
English,  1302  Main  street. 

TABLEAUX  DE  LA  REVOLUTION  FRANCAISE.  An  Historical  French 
Reader,  edited  with  notes  bj  T.  F.  Crane,  A.  M.,  and  S.  T.  Brun,  B.  S.,  Cornell 
University.  With  an  Introduction  by  President  A.  D.  White.  New  York  and 
London:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1884.     Price  I1.50. 

The  volume  presents  in  mosaic  an  account  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  judicious 
selections  from  the  great  mass  of  material  relating  to  this  period  the  editors  have  given 
a  series  of  vivid  pictures  rather  than  a  complete  history.  The  student  is  expected  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  by  the  parallel  reading  of  some  brief  history.  The  extracts  have 
been  made  with  great  care,  both  with  reference  to  their  historic  interest  and  their 
rhetorical  worth.  The  style  embraces  a  wide  range.  The  notes  are  chiefly  local  or 
historical.  Grammatical  notes  have  been  omitted.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
teacher  will  use  the  material  furnished  to  illustrate  all  necessary  points  in  grammar. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

HOLMES  AND  EMERSON  CALENDARS.— These  Calendars  seem  to  be  among 
the  most  beautiful  yet  produced. 

The  Holmes  Calendar  is  entirely  new.  Dr.  Holmes's  writings  never  before  having 
been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  it  will  be  valued  by  his  many  admirers  not  only  for 
the  daily  messages  from  him  which  it  will  bring,  but  from  its  artistic  appearance  as 
well.  The  card  on  which  it  is  mounted,  of  oblong  shape,  has  a  capital  portrait  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  on  each  side  of  which  stands  a  group  of  maidens  bearing  rose  garlands, 
with  which  they  are  decorating  it.  The  design  is  illuminated  in  gold  and  colors, 
blended  with  delicate  effect. 

The  Emerson  Calendar  has  freshly  arranged  selections,  and  is  newly  decorated 
this  year  by  Florence  Taber,  an  excellent  portrait  of  Emerson  and  the  symbolic  pine- 
tree  appearing  in  the  design.  A  border  of  conventionalized  pansies  runs  across  the 
top,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  coloring  is  as  deep  and  rich  as  are  the  sentences 
which  the  Calendar  contains.  These  Calendars  are  sold  at  one  dollar  each,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  any  bookseller. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  already  large  list  of 
school  publications  the  following,  formerly  published  by  Jones  Bros.  &  Co.:  Milne's 
Inductive  Arithmetics  and  Algebra,  Ridpath's  Histories  of  the  United  States,  Rid- 
path's  Inductive  English  Grammar,  Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology,  Forbriger's 
Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Stigmagraphic  Manual  and  Drawing  Paper,  and  Smith's 
Practical  Music  Reader. 

— Frederick  Harrison  criticises  Fronde's  Life  of  Carlyle  very  sharply  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  North  American  Review. 

— The  handsome  Holiday  Catalogue  of  Harper  and  Brothers  has  been  handed  us 
by  Messrs.  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  street. 
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The  Magazines. 

POPULAB  8GIENCB  MONTHLY  for  Deoamber.— The  B^fonnation  in  Time-KeepiDg,  by  W.  F. 
Allen  (illaatrated) ;  AmerioAQ  Aspects  of  Anthopology;  School-CQitare  of  the  Obsenriog  Faculties, 
By  J.  C.  Glsahaw;  Qaeor  Flowers,  by  Grant  Allen  ;  Alcoholic  Trance;  The  Problem  of  Unlverssl 
Suffrage ;  Oanniballnn  as  a  Costom;  Btarration— Its  Moral  and  Physical  EtTects;  The  Chemistry  of 
Cookery,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams;  The  Perils  of  Bapid  Cirilizatlon  ;  Beiigion  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Brolation ;  Liqaeflsction  of  the  Elementary  Gases ;  The  Oil  Supply  of  the  World— II ;  Oddities  of 
Animal  Character;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Edward  B  Tylor  (with  portrait);  Correspondence. 
Editor*s  Table :  Science  in  School  Management;  The  Abase  of  Political  Power;  A  Jewish  Explana- 
tion of  Jewish  Snccesa :  Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  tor  December.— Contents:  In  War  Time.  XXin.,XXIV;  8.  Weir 
Mitchell;  Orer  the  Andes,  Stuart  Chisholm;;  Francois  Coppee,  Frank  T  Manials;  Penelope's 
Suitors,  Edwin  Lasset'er  Bynoer;  Two  Hanrests,  Helen  Jackson;  The  Lakes  of  Upper  Italy— lY; 
Combination  Norels,  George  Parsonfl  Lathrop ;  "*  These  are  Your  Brothers,**  Olire  Thome  if  iller ; 
Among  the  Bedwoods,  E.  B.  Sill;  Poe's  Legendary  Year^.  G.  K.  Woodberry;  An  American  Flirta> 
tion,  Grace  Denio  Litchfield ;  Canada  and  the  British  Connection,  Eiward  Stanwood ;  The  Cod- 
tribotors'  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  December —Contents :  Frontispiece,  The  Infanta  Marguerita  Maria;  The 
Light  That  is  Felt  (poem),  John  0.  Whittier;  Yisitiog  SanU  Clans  (poem,  illustrated),  Lucy  Lar- 
com;  A  Talk  About  Painting  (illustrated) ;  The  Hand-Organ  Man's  Little  Girl  (poem) ;  Davy  and 
the  Goblin,  Chapter  I  (illustrated);  A  Class  in  Natural  History  (picture);  Sweet  Miss  Industry 
(▼erses,  five  fwgea  illustemted  and  engrossed) ;  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise— L  Louisa  M-  Alcott ; 
The  Little  Unknown  (poem,  illustrated) ;  The  Snow-Man  (verses}  ;  Menhaden  Sketches  (Ulnstrated), 
Mary  Ballock  Foote ;  The  Mongol  and  the  Maiden  (rerses);  "Oh,  Lady  Moon'*  (verse,  illnstrmted), 
Tales  of  Two  Continenla,  Mlkkel,  Part  II,  HJ  H.  Boyesen ;  Personally  Conducted— II  (llinstrated), 
Frank  B.  Stockton;  The  Uttle  Old  Man  of  Oyre,  Jingle:  His  One  Fttult— Chapter  IV  (illus- 
trated). J.  T.  Trowbridge;  The  King's  Feast  in  Bufus's  Hall;  Among  the  Law-Makers— Chupter 
II  (illustrated);  Imprisoned  in  an  Iceberg  (Illustrated);  What  the  Philosopher  Said  on  Christmas- 
Day  ;  Nicholas  AlexandroTitch,  Crown  Prince  of  Bussia  (illustrated) ;  Thn  Pop-Corn  Dance  (illus- 
trated song);  The  St.  Nicholas  Almanac  (illustrated);  For  y*>ry  Little  Folk,  Madie's  Chrlstmai 
(illustrated),  Mary  Mapes  Dodge;  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  (illustrated);  The  Letter  Box;  The  Agassis 
Association;  The  Biddle-Box  (illustrated);  A  Dear  Little  Scbool-Ma'am  (Illustrated  Terses) ;  AGo- 
as-you-Please  Baoe  (picture). 

THE  CENTUBY  for  December.— The  Oentniy  for  December  has  for  its  fh>ntispiece  a  profile  portrait 
of  General  Grant,  engraTed  fh)m  a  recently  found  photograph  taken  In  186 '.  It  aeoompanies  the 
second  of  the  papers  on  the  Clril  War,  '*  The  Capture  of  Fort  Donnelson,"  which  is  contributed  by 
General  Lew  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  Third  DiTision  of  Grant's  army  during  the  siege.  A  score 
oi  illustrations  present  riews  on  the  field,  portraits  o'  officers,  maps,  and,  not  the  least  interesting,  an 
autograph  copy,  recently  made  by  General  Grant,  of  his  famous  **  Unconditional  Surrender  "  dispatch 
to  Geneiral  Backner.  The  **  BecoUections  of  a  PriTate"  are  oontlnned,  with  descriptions  of  the  eariy 
**  Campaigning  to  no  Purpose  "  along  the  Potomac,  with  illustrations  In  both  papers  the  drawings 
are  nearly  all  fh>m  photographs. 

The  fiction  consists  of  **  An  AdYenture  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  with  an  ecoonnt  of  the  fkmons  Oraag- 
erford-Shepberdson  Feud,"  by  Mark  Twain,  being  a  tale  of  life  along  the  Mississippi  BiTer,  some  of 
the  types  b<'ing  represented  In  the  sketches  of  D.  W.  Kemble ;  the  firat  part  of  a  ooTelette,  in  three 
parts,  **  The  Knight  of  the  Black  Forest."  by  Miss  Grace  Denio  Litchfield— a  story  of  American  giris 
in  Europe,  which  i«  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote ;  and  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Howell's  now 
ooTel,  '<  The  Klse  of  Silas  Lapham." 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SPBOULATIVB  PHILOSOPHY  FOB  JANUABY,  1884.— Contents  :  De  Mor- 

Sku  as  Logician,  G.  B  Halsted:  Hegel's  Idea  of  the  Nature  and  Sanction  of  Law,  W  B.  Wines; 
oeihel  on  the  Immortality  of  tne  Soul  (Trans ),  Susan  E.  Blow;  The  Mathematical  *  ntlnomies  and 
their  5oluiion,  G  S.  Fnllerton ;  FIchte's  Facts  of  Consciousn<w  (Trans.),  A.  K.  Kroegen  Bowland  O. 
Haxard's  Works,  Wm  T.  Harris;  A  Study  of  the  Iliad,  D.  J.  Snider ;  Notes  and  Discussions  • 

EDUCATION  FOB  NOYEMBBB-DtCEMBBB.— Contents:  Frontispiece.  C.  C  Coffin;  Moral 
Training  and  School  GoTernment.  John  T.  Prinoe,  Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  ;  The  Field 
and  Work  of  the  Academy,  R.  T.  Tomlinson ;  The  Spirit  of  Discipline  In  Education  (1).  translated  from 
the  French ;  Building  for  the  Children  In  the  South,  Hot.  A.  D.  Mayo ;  Quiotilian,  W  H  Yenable;  The 
Hew  Education,  W  N.  Hailmann ;  A  Treatise  on  Psychology  (11),  Louisa  P.  Hopkins ;  Needs  in  Amer- 
ican Education,  Mrs  Era  D.  Kellogg ;  The  Tokio  Industrial  School ;  The  ConsUnt  in  Education,  B.  A. 
Hinsdale;  Editorial. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

^.  H..  FARR,   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor, 


[The  Journal  ii  urU  to  every  Ontnty  Superintendeni  and  District  Clerk,  and  must  be  car^uUy 
preserved  by  them  as  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  office. 1 


The  Conference  of  Superintendents  meets  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  Tuesday,  February  loth,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Make 
your  arrangements  to  be  present. 

Circular  No.  408. — Exhibition  at  the  Superintendents* 
Conference. — We  will  send  to  Superintendents,  in  a  few  days,  suit- 
able paper  upon  which  to  make  the  regular  maps  called  for  by  Cir- 
cular No.  395,  and  we  must  insist  upon  great  accuracy  in  all  county 
and  district  maps. 

Before  starting  your  county  and  district  maps,  go  to  your  clerk's 
office  and  get  the  courses  and  distances  of  all  the  regular  boundaries 
of  the  same ;  then  determine  the  scale  upon  which  you  will  make 
your  maps — so  many  inches  or  fractions  of  an  inch  to  a  mile — then, 
with  an  ordinary  protractor  and  plane  scale,  lay  down  your  longest 
line  as  a  base,  adjusting  it  to  your  paper  so  as  to  locate  the  map, 
when  completed,  in  the  centre  of  the  same,  then  all  other  straight 
lines,  that  are  possible,  with  their  proper  courses  and  distances. 

When  the  straight  lines  do  not  join,  approximate  the  connecting 
curved  or  irregular  lines  as  near  as  possible.  After  you  have  located 
on  your  paper  all  of  the  boundaries  that  are  known,  then  protract  the 
greatest  length  of  your  county  or  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as 
to  bisect  the  greatest  width  of  the  same  ;  then  draw  lines  parallel  to 
the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  at  regular  distances,  using  the  length 
of  each,  if  known;  if  not,  approximate  it.  Roads,  whose  lengths  are 
known  are  of  great  use  in  locating  points  in  the  outer  boundaries,  and 
are  frequently  very  reliable. 

These  suggestions  are  not  offered  to  restrict  the  ingenuity  of  the 
operator,  but  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  few  points  that  may  aid  him 
in  his  work.  Of  course  these  lines  will  be  used  only  on  the  trial  map, 
which  you  will  make  before  you  prepare  the  one  for  this  office,  as  we 
want  the  one  returned  here  to  be  neat  as  well  as  accurate ;  therefore 
we  send  plenty  of  paper  for  the  purpose.  The  maps  of  counties  and 
districts  will  be  bound  in  volumes  for  use  in  this  office,  and  we  want 
them  by  the  first  of  February,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  your  in- 
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spection  at  the  Conference.  By  a  little  thought  and  much  inquiring, 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  attain  considerable  accuracy  in  these 
matters.  For  instance,  take  the  extreme  length  of  county  (every 
Superintendent  ought  to  know  that  from  visiting  his  schools),  then 
take  a  point  five  miles  north  or  south,  east  or  west  of  this  line  of 
greatest  length,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  you  can  approximate  very 
closely  the  length  of  that  line— so  with  all  the  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines.  When  these  lines  are  drawn,  you  will  have  all  of  the 
regular  boundaries  with  points  accurately  located  on  the  irregular 
boundaries ;  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  exercise  your  judgment  and 
connect  all  of  these  points  by  the  irregular  boundaries,  such  as  moun- 
tains, streams,  &c. 

Don't  undertake  to  copy  from  any  other  maps.  We  want  the  re- 
sult of  your  best  effort,  as  we  expect,  from  the  information  you 
furnish,  to  correct  many  of  the  errors  in  existing  maps. 

In  making  county  and  district  maps  you  can  call  to  your  assistance 
the  county  surveyors,  who  are  always  interested  in  having  their 
counties  properly  represented,  and  who  can  give  you  much  important 
information  and  valuable  aid.  Don't  forget  to  give  the  magnetic 
variation  and  scale 

The  history  of  the  public  schools  of  your  county  is  of  great  im- 
portance. As  our  system  expands  it  takes  us  away  from  the  days 
when  Virginia  had  comparatively  no  system  of  public  schools,  and 
makes  the  history  of  our  earlier  efforts  at  public  education  harder  to 
obtain. 

Whilst  many  of  our  prominent  men  received  the  most  of  their  edu- 
cation at  the  hands  of  the  State,  even  under  the  miserable  system 
that  existed  before  the  war,  there  is  no  accessible  record  of  that  feet. 
It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  every  Superintendent  will  take  pride  in 
this  work,  and  that  he  will  send  up  a  history  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
his  people  as  well  as  himself.  DorCt  delay  the  work — give  it  time 
and  energy,  and  let  us  make  this  historical  compilation  accurate  and 
reliable. 

New  Orleans  Exposition. — We  are  very  much  gratified  to  state 
that,  under  the  call  of  circular  No.  393  from  this  office,  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  above  exposition,  fifty-nine 
superintendents  reported. 

Many  of  the  contributions  were  very  fine,  and  reflected  credit  upon 
the  energy  and  promptness,  as  well  as  the  taste,  of  the  officers  who 
sent  them.    The  maps  of  the  counties  and  cities  are,  perhaps,  the 
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most  interesting  of  the  contributions,  and  convey  much  valuable  in- 
formation, as  well  as  exhibiting  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  drafts- 
men. With  a  few  exceptions,  there  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  dread  of  any 
reference  to  the  scale  upon  which  the  maps  were  constructed.  A  little 
reflection  will  show  all  that  a  map  made  by  absolute  guess  is  of  but 
little  practical  value.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  contri- 
butions, as  the  time  for  getting  them  up  was  very  short ;  and  all  de- 
serve praise  for  their  energy  and  promptness,  and  we  feel  so  much 
gratification  at  the  fifty- nine  superintendents  who  reported  that  we  will 
leave  those  superintendents  who  made  no  effort  to  contribute  to  their 
own  reflections. 

Contributions  were  received  from  several  counties  after  the  collec- 
tions had  been  shipped.  We  regret  they  could  not  be  included,  as 
many  of  them  are  interesting.  These  have  been  preserved,  and  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  superintendent's  conference. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  contributed  by  the  several 
superintendents  and  sent  to  New  Orleans,  viz.: 

COUNTY  MAPS. 

The  superintendents  of  the  following  counties  furnished  a  map  of 
their  county,  viz.:  Alexandria,  Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bath,  Bedford, 
Brunswick,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Charlotte,  Craig,  Culpeper,  Dinwiddie, 
Elizabeth  City,  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Fluvanna,  Frederick,  Goochland, 
Grayson,  Greensville,  Halifax,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Henry,  James  City, 
King  George,  Lee,  Madison,  Mecklenburg,  Nansemond,  New  Kent, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Nottoway,  Orange,  Patrick,  Pittsyl- 
vania, Powhatan,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  George.  Princess  Anne, 
Pulaski,  Richmond,  Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham  and  Stafford. 

CITY  MAPS. 

Superintendents  of  the  following  cities  furnish  a  map  of  their  city : 
Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Lynchburg,  Manchester,  Norfolk,  Peters- 
burg, Richmond  and  Staunton. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Weaver,  of  Accomac — Four  general  maps. 

Superintendent  H.  S.  Roller,  of  Augusta — Seven  general  maps; 
drawing  of  old  log  school  house;  and  three  compositions. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Came,  of  Alexandria — History  of  the  city 
schools. 

Superintendent  J.  G.  Board,  of  Bedford — Photograph  of  school 
house. 
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Superintendent  H.  C.  Slaughter,  of  Danville — Nineteen  general 
maps ;  history  of  schools  (by  Rev.  G  W.  Dame);  four  photographs 
of  school  houses. 

Superintendent  C.  M.  Loutham,  of  Clarke — Three  drawings  of 
school  houses. 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Paris,  of  Charlotte — Drawing  of  school  house. 

Superintendent  C.  M.  Harris,  of  Dinwiddie — Two  general  maps ; 
drawing  of  school  house  ;  twenty-five  compositions. 

Superintendent  I.  L.  Jones,  of  Elizabeth  City — One  general  map ; 
drawing  of  log  school  house. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Strother,  of  Fauquier — Five  general  maps; 
two  photographs  school  houses. 

Superintendent  J.  R.  Haden,  of  Fluvanna — Drawings  of  three 
school  houses. 

Superintendent  G.W.Ward,  of  Frederick — Eighteen  general  maps. 

Superintendent  Daniel  Ruggles,  of  Fredericksburg— History  of 
schoob ;   four  copies ;  two  photographs  of  school  houses. 

Superintendent  J.  L.  Valentine,  of  Hanover — Drawing  of  two 
school  houses,  **  old  and  new.'* 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Henry— Thirteen  general  maps. 

Superintendent  T.  E.  Barksdale,  of  Halifax — Two  photographs  of 
school  buildings. 

Superintendent  W.  S.  Hale,  of  Grayson — Drawing  of  two  school 
houses. 

Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg — Twenty-five  compo- 
sitions ;  diagram  of  school  building. 

Superintendent  E.  B.  Howie,  of  Manchester — Twenty-nine  general 
maps  ;  drawing  of  two  school  houses. 

Superintentent  H.  E.  Coleman,  of  Mecklenburg — One  general 
map ;  history  of  Boydton  Institute ;  three  compositions. 

Superintendent  R.  G  Banks,  of  Norfolk — Twelve  general  maps ; 
three  drawings  ;  eight  compositions. 

Superintendent  J.  E.  Perkinson,  of  Nottoway — Eleven  general 
maps  ;  eight  essays. 

Superintendent  Major  E.  B.  Branch,  of  Petersburg — Fifty  seven 
general  maps ;  ninety-one  specimens  of  penmanship ;  twenty-one 
compositions  ;  photograph  of  Virginia  Normal  and  Coll^ate  Insti- 
tute (colored);  nine  drawings  of  school  houses. 

Superintendent  Dr.  J.  W.  Wibon,  of  Pittsylvania — Twelve  general 
maps;  list  of  counties  and  derivation  of  their  names  ;  twelve  essays. 

Superintendent  E.  M.  Garnett,  of  Richmond  city — Three  hundred 
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and  thirty  general  maps  ;  diagram  Moore  St.  Industrial  School  (by 
Prof.  John  Oliver);  package  Pendleton's  arithmetical  cards  and  draw- 
ing maps  ;  three  diagrams  of  government ;  photographs  of  the  fol- 
lowing public  school  buildings  :  *'  Richmond  High  School/*  "Nich- 
olson School,'*  "Central  School."  "Bethel  School,"  "  Bellevue 
School,"  "Elba  School."  "Springfield  School."  "  Madison  School," 
"Leigh  School,"  "  Normal  School,"  "  East  End  School,"  "  Valley 
School,"  "  Navy  Hill  School,"  "  Baker  School." 

Superintendent  M.  J.  Alexander,  of  Pulaski — Eight  photographs  of 
school  houses,  *'  old  and  new;"  one  photograph  of  court  house. 

Superintendent  M.  P.  Frantz,  of  Roanoke — One  general  map ; 
history  of  Academy  News ;  lot  of  compositions. 

Superintendent  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham — Fifty 
general  maps;  package  Latin  and  French  exercises,  compositions, 
grammatical  diagrams  and  essays,  literature  charts,  monthly  examin- 
ations ;  specimen  of  hair  and  needle  work;  photograph  graded  school 
building ;  crayon  drawings. 

Superintendent  J.  L.  Hamilton,  of  Rockbridge — Twenty-six  gen- 
eral maps. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  of  Staunton— Twenty-five  general 
maps ;  seven  compositions ;  twenty- two  copies. 

General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  President  of  the  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  kindly  contributed  the  following  fine  photographs: 
"Washington  and  Lee  University  building,"  "  Residence  of  the  late 
General  R.  E.  Lee,"  "  Newcomb  Hall,"  "  Statue  of  the  late  General 
R.  E.  Lee,"  "Grace  Memorial  Church,"  "Chapel,"  "Grounds  of 
College." 

Prof.  C.  E.  Vawter,  Principal  of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School, 
of  Albemarle,  forwarded  nine  large  diagrams  nicely  framed  and  finely 
executed,  the  work  of  his  students. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above-named  contributions,  the  central  office 
forwarded  a  full  collection  of  everything  that  would  tend  to  show  the 
methods  by  which  the  system  is  run,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  in- 
formation is  gathered  together,  with  a  short  history  and  table  show- 
ing the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  public  free  school  system  in 
the  State.     The  following  embraces  the  exhibit  of  the  central  office : 

Bound  volume  of  original  annual  reports  from  county  and  city 
superintendents. 

Specimen  copy  of  each  annual  report  of  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Same  reports  bound  in  three  volumes. 
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Bound  copy  of  school  law. 

Bound  volume  containing  original  reports  of  superintendents,  of 
questions  used  in  examining  their  teachers. 

Bound  volume  containing  original  reports  from  superintendents  of 
"Census  of  Teachers." 

Copy  of  each  blank  used  in  central  office. 

Bound  volume  of  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  Richmond 
city,  from  inauguration  of  present  public  free  school  system  up  to 
1884. 

Bound  volume  of  report  of  Alexandria  city  school  board  and  school 
regulations  of  same. 

Lynchburg  school  reports  and  school  regulations. 

Bound  volume  of  city  ordinances  and  school  report  dty  of  Freder- 
icksburg. 

Outline  and  course  of  studies  in  public  schools,  city  of  Richmond. 

Course  of  studies  in  public  schools,  city  of  Danville. 

Report  of  Superintendent  city  of  Petersburg. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  Code  of  By-Laws  for  the 
Government  of  the  Conference. — For  fear  the  gendemen  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  above  work  may  lose  sight  of  it,  we  again 
call  their  attention  to  its  importance  by  giving  their  names  as  follows : 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Judge  G.  S.  Stevens,  C.  M.  Loutham,  Professor 
W.  F.  Fox,  T.  E.  Barksdale,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  E.  B.  Howie, 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  McDonald,  Major  R.  G.  Banks,  Major 
E.  B.  Branch. 

If  this  committee  will  prepare  and  forward  their  report  to  this 
office,  we  will  have  it  printed  in  time  for  the  use  of  the  Conference. 

County  Exhibitions. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
County  Superintendents  that  they  intend  to  hold  County  Exhibitions 
prior  to  the  Superintendents'  Conference.  This  is  an  excellent  idea, 
and  we  hope  all  who  can  will  adopt  it.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to 
get  the  teachers  and  pupils  interested  in  this  work,  so  as  to  secure  a 
good  collection  of  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  drawings,  examination 
papers  and  every  class  of  work  that  will  show  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  our  schools. 

By  combining  teachers*  institutes  with  the  County  Exhibition  great 
interest  could  be  added  to  the  work,  and  more  good  accomplished. 

When  practicable,  let  Superintendents  try  this  plan  and  send  their 
collection  on  to  the  Conference.    But  Superintendents  must,  whether 
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they  hold  County  Exhibitions  or  not,  exert  themselves  to  have  their 
counties  fairly  represented  at  the  Conference,  as  required  by  circu- 
lar No.  395. 

The  Excursion  to  New  Orleans. — We  give  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  **A  Journal  Reader,"  because  the  inquiries  and 
suggestions  are  directly  to  the  point.  Our  friend  should  have  fur- 
nished us  with  his  name  as  this  is  a  customary  requirement  and  a 
courtesy  due  from  him,  but  as  it  is  a  matter  which  we  are  agitating 
at  this  time  and  is  one  of  general  interest  we  publish  it  in  this  De- 
partment : 

Rockbridge,  Va.,  Dec.  15,  1884. 

R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — While  so  much  is  being  done  to  have  our  State 
well  represented  at  the  exposition,  could  not  something  be  done  to 
aid  the  public  school  officers  and  teachers  to  attend  ?  It  is  a  chance 
that  a  g/eat  many  of  us  will  hardly  have  again,  for  treasuring  up  in- 
formation that  will  prove  of  incalculable  value  in  our  profession.  The 
railroads  have  always  allowed  special  rates  when  Teachers*  Con- 
ferences, &c.,  were  in  session;  now  cannot  some  influential  persons 
exert  themselves  to  secure  such  rates  to  the  Exposition  ?  By  urging 
our  superintendents,  trustees  and  teachers  to  attend,  and  by  placing 
the  expenses  within  the  limit  of  their  purses,  your  Journal  would 
be  bestowing  a  priceless  favor.    Will  you  not  aid  us  ? 

A  Journal  Reader. 

Circular  No.  407 — Reduced  Fare  for  the  Superintend- 
ents' Conference. — The  following  liberal  arrangements  over  the 
various  lines  for  public  school  officials  and  their  families  have  been 
made.  All  persons  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  these  rates  must 
procure  from  the  Superintendent  of  schools  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties a  printed  certificate  of  identification.  These  certificates  will  be 
furnished  the  superintendents  by  this  office,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
provide  all  who  make  application  for  them : 

The  Virginia  Midland  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to  the  fol- 
lowing points,  viz  :  Alexandria,  Charlottesville  and  Danville  for  one 
unlimited  fare.  From  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  and  return  for  $6.50, 
tickets  to  be  on  sale  February  8th,  9th  and  loth,  good  to  return 
till  20th. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  R.   R.  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to 
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Lynchburg  or  Petersburg  at  ** usual  excursion  rates.*'  Agent  at 
Lynchburg  will  sell  round-trip  to  Richmond  for  $6.50.  and  agent  at 
Norfolk  round  trip  to  Richmond  for  $3.50.  Tickets  on'sale  February 
9th  and  loth,  good  to  return  February  20th. 

Agents  of  the  S.  V.  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to  Waynes- 
boro Junction,  Buchanan  or  Roanoke,  at  excursion  rates,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9th  and  loth,  good  to  return  February  20th. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  from  all 
points  on  their  line  to  Richmond  on  February  9th  and  loth,  good  to 
return  until  the  20th,  at  five  cents  per  mile.  The  rate  fi*om  Norfolk 
will  be  $3.50  round-trip. 

The  Richmond  &  Alleghany  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  for 
five  cents  per  mile,  and  from  Lynchburg  $6.50  round  trip — good  to 
return  until  February  20th.    Tickets  on  sale  February  9th  and  loth. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  will  sell  to  all  holding  a  special  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  L.  M.  Cole,  round- trip  tickets  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  per  mile  each  way.  These  special  certificates  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Richmond  &  Danville  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  per  mile —tickets  good  from  February  9th  to  20th, 
inclusive. 

The  Seaboard  &  Roanoke  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  for  one  fere. 

W.  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ,  round-trip  tickets  at  four  cents  per  mile,  good 
fi-om  9th  to  20th,  inclusive. 

A.  &  F.  R.  R.,  round-trip  to  Quantico,  four  cents  per  mile  (special 
certificate),  good  from  9th  to  20th  February,  inclusive. 

The  Richmond  &  Petersburg  will  sell  at  the  following  rates  : 

For  parties  of  ten  or  more. 

Petersburg  to  Richmond  and  return, $1-35 

Chester        "  "  «        « 3^ 

Centralia      "  "  u        « ^^ 

Less  than  ten. 

Petersburg  to  Richmond  and  return, $1.60 

Chester        "  "  .«        « j  oo 

Centralia      "  "  .«        ii 8^ 

Excursion  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. — We  have  re- 
ceived several  communications  from  teachers  and  school  officers  in- 
quiring if  there  will  be  an  excursion  on  their  behalf  to  New  Orleans 
during  the  Exposition.  We  regard  this  great  Exposition  as  possess- 
ing strong  educational  features,  and  as  being  of  particular  interest 
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to  Southern  school  officials  and  teachers ;  for,  besides  the  usual  array 
of  machinery,  mechanical  and  other  devices,  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  collection  of  works  of  an  and  educational  appliances,  and 
the  results  of  education,  exhibited  in  this  country.  The  public  free 
school  system  of  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union  is  fully  re- 
presented— to  say  nothing  of  the  exhibits  from  foreign  countries — 
all  of  which  would  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  our  school  officers,  teach- 
ers and  pupils. 

Whilst  it  is  rather  extra-official,  we  are  willing  to  undertake  to  se- 
cure cheap  rates  to  New  Orleans,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  desire  it.  Anything  like  liberal  rates  cannot  be 
secured  for  a  less  number  than  fifty,  to  start  from  a  given  point- 
that  is,  the  fare  to  be  paid  from  said  point ;  of  course,  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  excursionists  could  join  the  excursion  at  the 
nearest  points  to  them,  but  they  would  have  to  pay  the  fare  from  the 
siarting^  point. 

To  test  the  matter,  we  invite  all  who  would  like  to  join  an  excur- 
sion to  New  Orleans  to  write  to  this  office  at  once,  giving  the  time 
the  excursion  ought  to  start,  for  how  long  the  rates  ought  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  any  other  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  them.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  inquire  as  to  the  cost  of  trip,  if  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  can  be  obtained. 

We  are  in  correspondence  with  General  Eaton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  is  now  at  the  Exposition,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter,  and  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  all  information 
in  regard  to  rates. 

The  following  editorial  we  take  from  *'  The  People,**  a  county 
paper  published  in  Harrisonburg.  This  shows  a  gratifying  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  the 
energetic  Superintendent  of  Rockingham  county  : 

County  School  Exhibit  — We  print  to-day,  on  our  first  page, 
an  important  circular-letter  from  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  letter  explains  itself,  and  commends  itself  as 
well,  to  all  interested  in  the  public  schools.  Every  teacher  will 
understand  that  something  is  expected  from  every  school,  and  from 
every  class  in  the  school  that  is  able  to  print  letters.  Thus,  every 
school  will  be  brought  into  competition  with  all  of  210  schools  in  the 
county,  and  indeed  with  the  6,000  in  the  State.  Every  scholar  will 
be  comparing  work  with  the  7,000  scholars  in  our  county  schools. 
There  is  certainly  inspiration  here  for  each  to  do  his  best.    We  trust 
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every  teacher  in  the  county  will  endeavor  to  have  the  best  showing 
for  his  school.  Of  all  the  scholars,  which  one  will  show  the  greatest 
progress?  Who  will  show  the  best  work  done?  Next  week,  at  the 
Institute,  we  hope  to  say  particularly  just  what  we  want  done.  Every 
family  is  interested,  not  for  show,  but  for  the  real,  good  work  of  the 
children.  Let  us  see  such  an  awakening  to  work  in  the  schools  as 
this  county  never  before  witnessed. 

A  scholar's  progress  in  school  is  measured  not  by  the  number  of 
facts  he  gains,  but  by  his  mental  drill,  his  skill  in  the  mastery  of  the 
subjects  he  has  in  hand,  and  in  his  ability  to  think,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  That  child  is  half  educated  who  is  thoroughly  awake  to 
observe,  to  listen,  to  think.  The  time  is  short — there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose — yet  much  may  be  done  in  one  month.  Make  your 
plans  to  go  to  work  at  once. 

All  paper  for  drawing  purposes  will  be  furnished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent    Call  for  what  you  will  certainly  use,  and  go  to  work. 

Before  Superintendent  Farr's  circular  was  received,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Rockingham  county  had  determined  to  have  a  **  County 
Exhibition,"  and  had  so  announced  it  in  several  schools.  The  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  warmly  endorsed 
it.  Mr.  Farr  says:  "County  Exhibit  with  something  from  each 
school !  Capital !  Have  it  by  all  means,  and  then  send  it  right  on 
to  the  Conference  Exhibition.  Write  it  up — call  attention  to  it  in 
"The  People,'*  say  to  your  brother  Superintendents  that  I  most 
heartily  commend  it,  and  hope  that  every  county  and  city  Superin- 
tendent in  the  State  will  hold  one." 

Rockingham  will  take  the  initiatory  steps  and  "hold  one,"  and 
every  teacher  and  school  will  contribute  something  to  it.  the  very 
best  that  can  be  done  in  the  given  time. 

Wanted. — Rev.  S.  S.  Ryder,  Superintendent  Schools  Bath  county, 
post-office,  Warm  Springs,  wants  a  colored  male  teacher — will  pay 
$30  per  month. 

Circular  No.  399. — This  circular,  which  we  publish  herewith, 
gives  the  apportionment  of  the  State  school  money,  under  the 
Grandstaff  act,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  July,  1885,  The 
statement  of  gross  sums  of  all  funds  applicable  for  public  free  school 
purposes,  required  to  be  furnished  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  by  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  under  the  provisions  of 
the  above  act,  was  not  received  at  this  office  until  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber. In  order  that  no  delay  might  be  occasioned,  the  distributive  state- 
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ment  showing  the  amount  due  the  several  counties  and  corporations  in 
the  State  was  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  Auditor  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  and  we  trust  that  the  superintendents  have  received 
warrants  for  the  amounts  due  their  respective  counties  and  cities  and 
that  the  teachers  may  be  able  to  get  their  warrants  cashed  without 
discount  or  trouble. 

We  would  urge  the  teachers  not  to  suffer  their  warrants  to  be 
**  shaved/'  and  it  is  against  the  law  for  Treasurers  to  discount  them. 
Present  them  to  the  Treasurer,  it  is  his  duly  to  have  the  money  on 
hand  to  pay  them.  If  he  has  settled  up  with  the  Auditor  and  has 
paid  in  all  the  money  collected  on  account  of  the  State  and  will 
make  the  proper  statement  to  Auditor  Marye,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  he  will  send  him  money  enough  to  take  up  at  least  all  the 
warrants  for  salary  due  the  teachers  prior  to  the  15th  of  December. 
The  law  declares  that  a  teacher's  warrant,  issued  under  this  act, 
**  shall  be  paid  by  the  County  Treasurer  at  its  face  value  in  preference 
to  other  warrants"  when  properly  signed. 

It  would  be  well  for  Superintendents  and  all  others  who  are  inter- 
ested to  read  sections  131  to  138,  inclusive. 

[Circular  No.  399.] 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Office,  No.  520  N.  9th  St., 

Richmond,  Dec'r  lytb,  1884. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers: 

This  circular  is  issued  only  for  information,  and  gives  the  amounts  apportioned  to 
each  county  and  city,  and  for  which  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  issues  his  war- 
rants to  the  Superintendents  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  131  and  132  of  School 
Law  (Grandstaff  Act,  approved  March  6th,  1882). 

The  amount  reported  by  Auditor  Marye  this  day  as  due  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, under  the  above  act,  for  the  school  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  July, 
1885,  amounts  to  $610,589.69,  which  would  divide  at  the  rate  of  $1.09687-!-:  but  to 
avoid  a  fraction  of  a  cent  we  have  used  $1.0969  per  capita^  which  increases  the 
amount  $16.1386,  making  the  sum  actually  apportioned  $610,605.8286. 

This  money  is  to  be  disbursed  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers  only  upon  the 
warrants  of  the  School  Superintendents,  as  provided  for  in  said  act. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  County  and  City  Superintendent  and  to  each 
County  and  City  Treasurer. 

This  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amounts  apportioned. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city 

Alexandria  county . 

Alleghany 

Amelia.. 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Staunton  city. . . . 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 


Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Manchester  city. 

Clarke 

Craig. 


Culpeper 

Cumberland  . . . 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 


Floyd. 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester . 
Giles 


Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson  

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  (including  Williamsburg) . 

King  &  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 


School 
Population. 

8,702 
12,570 
4,582 
1.248 
1,840 
4,109 
6,870 

3.871 
10,423 
1,647 
1,666 
11,420 
1,895 
5»«04 
0.397 
2,236 

6,436 
7,313 
6,480 
5,101 
2,078 
6,826 

6,504 
1,880 
2,789 
1.386 
5,020 

4,273 
1,500 
5.283 
3.3' 5 
4.328 
5,660 

8,514 
5.M2 
4,074 
9.356 
4,634 
1,720 

3,565 
4429 
3,662 

5.574 
2,215 

3,354 
« 3,348 
7.001 
5,891 
6.436 
I  860 

3,557 
i.7>3 
3,753 
2420 

3.448 
2,322 


Amount 
Apportioned. 

"1         uT 

9,545.2238 
13.788.0330 

5.025.9958 
1.368.9312 
2,018.2960 
4,507.1621 
7.535-7030 
4,246.0999 

11,432.9887 
1,806.5943 
1.8274354 

12,526.5980 
2,078.6255 
5.598.5776 
7,016.8693 
2452.6684 
7,059.6484 
8^21.6297 
7,107.9120 
5,595.2869 
2.2793582 
7.4874394 
7.134.2376 
2,062.1720 
3,059.2541 

1,520.3034 
5,506  4380 
4,687.0537 

i.645-3Sa> 
5,794.9227 
3,636.2235 
4.747.3832 
6,2084540 
9.3390066 
5,640.2598 
4468.7706 
10,262.5964 
5.083.0346 
1,886.6680 
3,910.4485 
4,858.1701 
4,016.8478 
6,114.1206 

2429.633s 

3,679  0026 

14,641.4212 

7.6793969 
6461.8379 
7,0.9.6484 
2,040.2340 
3,901.6733 
1.878.9897 
4,116.6657 
2,654.4980 
3,782.1112 
2,547.0018 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Lee 

Loudouo 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg  

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenbucg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery .... 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county.. 
Northampton  . . . 
Northumberland. 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 


Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania  (Inclod'c  dis'ct  of  Tnnftall,  Dan  RWer  St  N.  OaiiT'le) I 

Danville 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Prince  William V 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county 

Roanoke. 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Fredericksburg 

Stafford 


Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington . . . 
Westmoreland  . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Totals. 


School 

Amount 

Population. 

Apportioned. 

$            CIS. 

6,800 

7,458.9200 

8,679 

9.5 '9995 1 

7,100 

7.787.9900 

4.550 

4.990.8950 

4.907 

5.382.4883 

3»777 

4,142.9913 

2,516 

2,759.8004 

10,035 

11,007.3915 

2.384 

2,615.0096 

6.783 

7,440.2727 

5.336 

5.853.0584 

6,199 

6.799.6831 

2,027 

2.223.4163 

6,695 

7  343.7455 

7.850 

8,610.6650 

3.339 

3,662.5491 

3,155 

3,460.7195 

4,260 

4,672.7940 

4.978 

5,460.3682 

3.512 

3,852.3128 

4.808 

5.2738952 

7.203 

7.900.9707 

16,601 

18,209.6^69 

2,126 

2,332.0)94 

3.210 

3.521.0490 

2,871 

3,149.1999 

5,606 

6,149.2214 

3.104 

3,404,7776 

3.457 

3791.9833 

3.227 

3.5396963 

3.247 

3.561.6343 

3.799 

4,167.1231 

21.536 

23.622.8384 

2,843 

3,118.4867 

5.167 

5,667.6823 

7.3»7 

8,026.0073 

11,148 

12,228  2412 

5.588 

6,129.4772 

7,019 

7,699.1411 

6.505 

7.135.3345 

4,600 

5.045.7400 

6,so8 

7.138.6252 

3.804 

4.1726076 

1.534 

1,463.2646 

2,979 

3,267.6651 

2,271 

2,4910599 

3.830 

4,201.1270 

5,011 

5.496  5659 

2,634 

2,889.2346 

798 

875.3262 

9,110 

9,992.7590 

3.300 

3,6i9.77co 

2,310 

2.533.8390 

5.335 

5,851.9615 

2.837 

3.111.9053 

556,665 

^^610,605,8286 
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Educational  Journal. 


[December 


As  IS  our  custom,  we  publish  the  statement  received  from  Hon. 
Eben  S.  Stearns,  Chancellor  of  State  Normal  College,  Tennessee,  of 
the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia. 

This  statement,  for  the  period  ending  December  24th,  1884,  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  We  think  the  *'  fair  average '  *  is  low  enough,  and 
that  any  good  student,  by  close  application,  ought,  at  least,  to  make 
this. 

University  of  Nashville, 

State  Normal  College, 

December  2gth,  '884. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

SMe  Superintendent  of  Pubiu  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia 
holding  Peabody  Scholarships  at  the  Normal  College,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  the  period  ending  December  24th,  1^84. 


NAMES.  •  ' 

NlLa  ChaDdl#r. \ 

Mary  P.  Carnthen 

I 
Helen  Malcolm 

Florence  McNril 

Mary  Bohleder ' 

Phar  (lore  iJimpson \ 

Minnie  L.  Tanner 

AnLle  C  Tbacker 

Wm.L.  Andrews ; 

Thofl.  H.  Oampbell 

Brownlow  Light ' 

Charles  G.  Maphis 


8c'  olarfhJp 
Year. 

Class  Work,  inclndlng 
Kxaminationa. 

Daily  Attsed- 
anc*. 

First. 



Lea^ea-fklL 

Second. 

70 

First. 

64 

First. 

77 

i 

Second. 

86 

Firet. 
First. 
Second. 

93  1-6 
( Bxanination     not 
<     completed  on  ac- 
1     count  of  illneoa. 

92 

1 

Second. 

U 

First. 

70 

BS 

First. 

65 

First. 

87 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Eben  S.  Stearns, 

Chancellor,  &c. 

Seventy-five  is  a  fair  average  and  entitles  the  student  to  continu- 
ance in  his  class  and  progress  with  it. 
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THE  ATLANTIC^  dependent  alone  on  reading  matter  for  Us  success  ^i^bril' 
liant  above  all  others  in  this  respect ^  and  never  has  been  so  fresh ^  so  versatile,  so  genial, 
as  it  is  now,** — ^The  Literary  World. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

For  188S 

Will  be  particularly  notable  for  its  Serial  Stories,  namely : 
I. 
THE   PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA. 

By  henry  JAMES, 
Author  of  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  etc. 

IL 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

ByMRS.OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  "The  Ladies  Lindores."  "The  Wizard's  Son,"  etc. 

in. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS. 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK, 

Author   of  "In   the  Tennessee    Mountains.' 

IV. 

A  MARSH  ISLAND. 

By  SARAH  ORME  JEWETT, 

Author  of  "A  Country  Doctor,"  "  Deephaven,"  etc. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

Wilt  contribute  a  Series  of  Papers  entitled 

THE  NEW  PORTFOLIO. 


Tbbics:  $4  a  year  Id  adTance,  postagk  prkk;  3ft  cents  a  namber.  WHh  superb  life-siBe  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  95;  each  additional  por- 
trait, SI. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  of  Thb  Atlantio  will  be  sent.  Free  of  Charge,  to  New 
Bnbsoribers  whose  subscriptions  are  received  before  December  20th. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made 
by  money-<Hrder,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MESSRS,  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &*  CO., 
Will  send,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  application, 

A  PORTRAIT  CATAIiOGVE 

Of  all  their  PabUcations,  and  inclnding  Portraits  of  many  of  their  distingnished  Anthors,  as  follows  • 
Louis  Agassis,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Hani  Christian  Andersen,  BJoms^eme  BJomson,  Robert 
Browning,  William  Oallen  Bryant,  John  Barromrhs,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  Joseph  Cook,  J.  Fenintore 
Cooper,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  T.  Fields,  John  Fiske.  Brete  Harte,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  William  D.  Uowells.  Henry  James,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  Lucy  Larcom,  Henry 
Wads  worth  Longfellow,  Janf>es  Rassell  Lowell,  James  Parton,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Horace  E. 
Sondder,  Bdmnnd  C.  Stedman,  Harriet  Beecber  Stowe,  Bayard  Taylor,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Celia  Thazter, 
Henry  D.  Thorsan,  Charies  Dudley  Warner,  E  P.  Whipple,  Mn.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  John  O.  Whittier. 
J^Every  Librarian,  and  every  person  wishing  to  add  the  best  books  to  his  Library,  shonld  have 
h  is  (>k  talogne. 

4        (549) 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 


E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  live  semi-monthly  JoaniAl  for  Teachers.  Oat  of  the  osunl  rots.  Ad  entirely  new  ttiing  In 
educational  Journalism.    Premium  and  club  offers  unparalleled.    Send  for  fk-ee  sample. 

"  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Journal  of  current  events  for  school  use :  clean,  full,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  best  ui^r-fn«do  supplementary  reading  in  the  market.  Ten  trial  copies  for  tan  c«its. 
Save  your  postal  cards.    Tt«ll  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different. 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Four  grades.  1st,  2d,  Sd  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  devices  for  training  children  to  be 
**  wide  awake  "  whon  they  r(>ad.  Real  "  monotony  killers"  and  "eye-openers."  The  children  eqjoy 
them.    No  fk-ee  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamiw  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  yoa  wish. 

Address.  E.  0.  TAILS,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  DL 

Please  tell  in  what  Journal  you  saw  this. 


IT  &rrj^i<nD&  j^t  the  he-ajd. 
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THE  LI&HT-RDNNDI6 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  iatroducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thes>e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  **  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,     the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Maoliine  Co.,  Richmond,  Vt. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

~^  ffl  HB  IjITING  age  has  been  published  for  mcve  tha& 

J^    forty  years/ and  has  met  with  continuous  commendatiofi  wad 
success. 

it  glve^  tilrv4wo  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  or  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

doubk -column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.     It  presets 

In  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  amount  of  matter,  and  with 

combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short 

Stori^^,  £S ketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical, 
Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign 
Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

F0R.EM:0ST  LIVIIVG  i^triteks. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodicil  Literature  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that  whik 
within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  em- 
braces whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
events  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family 
general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

OI»I3^TI03^TS. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear  in  The  Living  Age  in 
their  best  moods.  Art,  science,  and  literature  find  fresh  and  eloquent  expression  in 
its  pages  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day ;  and  the  reader  is  kept  well 
abreast  of  the  current  thought  of  the  age." — Boston  yiumal 

**  It  has  now  for  many  years  held  the  first  place  of  all  our  serial  pobiicatioBs. 
The  only  possible  objection  that  could  be  urged  to  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  read- 
ing it  gives.  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art  literature,  biography 
philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  be  found  in  it.  Its  readers  are  supplied  with  the 
best  literature  of  the  day." — Churchman^  N.  Y. 

"  It  liiM  long  been  one  r,f  the  most  Httractive  literary  compaoions  of  the  time,  and  it  may  be  tntk- 
ftally  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  oflTom  a  dry  vt  valuele^n  page.**— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  Biogntphy,  Action,  flcieoce,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whntevT  men  ar«  intemird  io,  all 
are  found  here ;  ar  d  it  is  traly  a  panoramic  exhibition  of  the  Living  Age.  It  famishes  more  for  tbs 
money  it  cost*  than  any  other  periodical  within  our  knowledge.*' — The  Watrhman.,Boston 

"  With  each  revolving  year  it  increases  in  vahio.  No  other  periodical  give*  so  diversified  a  new  af 
current  literature  "—Presbyterian  Kanner,  Pittsburgh 

'  There  is  nothing  like  it."— Christian  at  Work.  N.  Y. 

**  It  has  Torino  an  interest  and  value  beyond  those  of  auy  other  pablication.  Coming  ooce  a  vpeek. 
it  gives,  while  yet  ft-eeh,  the  productions  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  day," — Montreal  Gasette 

**Thn>ugh  its  pages  abne,  it  is  pnssible  to  be  as  well  informed  in  current  literature  aa  l»y  cbe 
perusal  of  a  long  list  of  mnnth1i«>s.*' — I'hiladelphia  Inquirer 

'*  It  enables  the  reader  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  thought  and  literary  woiic  of  oar  time  **— 
Christian  Union,  N.  Y. 

'•  Foremost  of  the  eclectic  periodicals  "— N.  Y.  World. 

"It  fnmisheh  acorn  nlete  compilation  of  an  indispeuMble  literature.**- Chicago  Kveniog  JoaraaL 

**  It  saves  not  only  time,  but  money."— Paciflr  Cliurchman,  Ban  Francisco. 

*•  It  has  become  indispensable.*'— New  York  Observer 

"  It  still  keeps  to  the  front,  as  the  best  *f  all  magazines  If  limited  to  but  one  publicatioii,  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  The  Uvivo  AoB  to  all  othe's.  It  stands  alone  in  its  excellence." — Yoraiaf 
Star,  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age."— Spectator,  Hamilton,  Canada 

Published  wkkklt  at  $8  00  a  vear.  f^e  of  postage 

J^'TO  NEW  8UBSCBIBEB8  for  the  year  18Kft,  remitting  before  January  1,  the  numbers  of  ISM, 
itsned  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  •  e  sent  ob  o  is 

Club' Prices  far  the  best  Home  and  Foreizn  Literature, 
S^  Possessed  of  the  1  bb  Livi'«a  Aac  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlio*.  a  nb- 
nriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."— Philadelphia  Evening  BnlletinJ 

Tor  $10  50,  Tub  Linifo  Aot  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  Montbliea  (or  Harper's  weekly  or 
Baaar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid ;  or,  for  $9.64>,  Thb  LivnvQ  Aob  and  the  St.  Nidiolaa  or  Upfia* 
oott's  Monthly.    Address,  LITTBLL  A  CO.,  ~ 
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LORILL  ARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag ;  Rose   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered? 


ji 


MoSHANC  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manufacture  tboae  celebrated  Bells 
and  Chlmeii  for  Bcbools,  €}ol- 
learea,  Ae.  Pricea  and  catalogues 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  MoSHAifx  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  $10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

T  E  A  O  H  E  R  S^ 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 
Send  for  our  "Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  "Modem  Home  and 
School."    Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS*  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILW4Y! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
99^  EiEXIHrGTOHr,  CIHrCIHrNATI  AND  LOlJISTIi:.i:.E,  -M 

Making  direct'  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARL0TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0R0\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

-TO- 

LOXJISVILLE    JL1ST>    OINOINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTille,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO- 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  A8  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDSr;::r,rt:5r 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
(654) 
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niiaouTISd'DEcrsivEBATTLESOFTHE  WORLD. 

Pr  OAPT.  KINO.  V.  S.  A.    HISTOKT  FKOM  THE  BATTLE.FIELD.    Showi  how  Nations  hare  be«s  made  or 

iMtroyod  in  a  day.— How  Fftme  or  Disaater  ha«  tamed  on  a  aingle  Oontest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Tonnr.—SaTea 

VmMjAids  tht  A/^mory.— Oirea  Pieasttre  and  InstrucHom,  ^  Mope  and  Pine  Illnetrationg.      Amifa  Wanted  Krerrwheee. 

07*  Write  at  enee  for  full  deecriptien  and  terma.    A4dr«M  J.  O.  MeCURDT  Ac  CO.,  Plitl«A«lpkU,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  GiLLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutIhe  WORLD 
GOLD MEOAL PARIS   EXP0SITI0N-I87S. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Establlahed  in  1887. 

Snperior  Belle  of  Copptr  and  Tin,  moantod 

with  the  beet  Jtofory  Battfinga,  for  CAurcJtee, 

SchooU,  Farm*,  Pactcri—,  Oowrt'houtM,  Ftr» 

AlarmM,  Tonowr  docka,  et«.  FttUp  Warrantad. 

Illaetrafeed  Oetalogue  eent  Free. 
Vamdosbn  a  Titt.  102  E.  Sd  8u.  Ciocinaati. 


]\q-OW  READY. 

New  Edition.      Revised  and   in  great  part    Rewritten   by  W.  GORDON 

McCABE,  A.  M.,  head  master  of  the  University  School, 

Petersburg,  Va.    Price,  $i.oS.    On  receipt 

of  which  copies  will  be  sent 

for  examination. 

Ee  H.  BUTLER  &  COe,  Pnblisliers, 

Nos.  17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
A  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  MAGAZINE. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE 

A  Popular  Monthly  of  General  Literature. 


IPR^OSFEOTtrS  FOR/  1885. 

Among  the  chief  periodicals  of  the  coaotry,  Lippingott's  Magazine  has  ac- 
quired the  distinctive  reputation  of  being  "eminently  re  dable." 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  many  contributions  of  special  interest  during 
the  coming  year.  Among  these,  particular  attention  is  invited  to  a  serial  story 
entitled 

''OlSr  THIS   SI3DB-'' 

by  F.  C.  Baylor,  author  of  "The  Perfect  Treasure,"  in  which  the  exptriencee  of 
an  English  baronet  and  his  friends  during  a  tour  through  the  United  States  are 
related  with  a  mirth-provoking  humor,  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  national 
characteristics,  and  a  perfect  fairness  of  tone  and  freedom  from  caricature,  that 
cannot  fail  to  secure  critical  approval  and  wide  popularity.  M'ss  Tincker's  beau- 
tiful novel,  "Aurora,*'  will  be  completed  in  the  summer,  and  will  be  followed  by 
several  stories  in  two  or  more  parts,  including  "  The  Lady  Lawyer's  First  Client,'* 
by  the  author  of  "A  Latter-Day  Saint.'' 

A  description  of  a  bric-a-brac  hunfing  in  England  and  France,  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
C.  LilUe,  sketches  of  Italian  life,  by  Mrs.  Launt  f  hompson,  an  account  of  the 
Pioneers  of  Tennessee,  by  "  Edmund  Kirke,"  an  article  on  the  Premier  of  Canada 
(Sir  John  McDonald),  a  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a  Steerage  Pa<venger  to 
and  from  Liverpool,  by  Thomas  Wharton,  an  article  on  Queen  Anne,  or  Free 
Classic  Architecture,  by  George  C.  Ma^on,  Jr.,  and  a  comedy  for  private  theatricals, 
by  James  Payn,  will  be  published  in  early  numbers,  together  with  the  usual 
variety  of  short  stories  and  articles  of  general  interest  bv  popular  writers. 

For  Sale  by  all  Newsdealers.    25  cts.  per  copy.    $3.00  per  annum. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO..  Publishers,  715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadephia.1 
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THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

W(*  •••  in  thit  8eric«  the  baginnlDg  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  fbr  the  reading  oUm.—N^,  Y, 
ScTwol  Journal, 

XjUPiPinsrooTor's 
Popular  Series  of  Readers 

Complete  in  Six  Books.    Bound  in  Cloth* 

Teachers  prefer  the  Popular  Series  of  Readers  because  they  are  in  harmonj 
with  the  progressive  educational  sentiment  of  the  times,  and  for  their 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES,  SCRIPT  EXERCISES, 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE,  EASY  GRADATION, 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS,  MODERN  METHODS, 

USEFUL  INFORMATION,  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION. 

The  Series  is  approved  by  leading  educators  and  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  ^^ 

Lippincott's  SCmfCE  SERIES. 

A.  STUOITOIB^Tr. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips.     Profusely  illustrated. 

3sr-A.T"crii.-A.ij  i»iiiijOSoi»inr. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips,  authors  of  **  Astrono- 
my," etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  A  Key  to  this  work  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 

LESSON'S  IN"  OHEIC^ISTIlTr. 

By  Professor  William  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Translator  of  Wuitz's 
«« Chemistry.**     Fully  illustrated. 

ao:Ka:i^i«BiiEN"siV^E  AJ^TArcoisarsr, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE.     By  Professor  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  S., 
M.  D.     With  140  illustrations. 

All  are  bound  uniform  in  Btyle.    l2mo.    Half  roan,  oloth  eides. 


WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

mmtv     r  The  "  Pocket,"   "Comprehensive,"   '<  UNABRIDGED  ; 
vmTTANft  \      "PHmary,"  <' Aoademio,"  QUARTO.'     ^IDIIhitnM. 

ISWTIOMB.  1^  "School,"         "Octavo,"  and  J 

Standard  Works  of  Reference,  Essential  in  Every  School. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

LIPPINCOTT'S   BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA.     10  VOLS., 

WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


The  publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school  officers 
regarding  any  changes  contemplated  in   their  text-books.     Descriptive  catalogues, 
containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
Address  J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publlshere, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(666) 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ANNO  UNCEMENTS: 

Sample  Oof>jr  and 
Idtrodnctipn  Price. 

BfURBOOH'S  AJNTAIiYTIC  IXOCVTIOIT  (i) •l»00 

BCI^ECTIC  €OHPUBT£  BOOK-KEEPIHTG  (2) 50 

NOBTON'S  CHEHISTBT-Coinplete  (3). 1*1^ 

WHITCS  ORAE.  I^fiSSON 8  IM  NIJHB£B  (4} 60 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOIi  GEOMETRY  (5; 00 

BAT'SBTEW  ASTBONOHY(6) ^. l.SO 

(1)  NOW  READY.  ANALYTIC  ELOCUTION,  by  the  weU-known  veteran 
Actor,  Reader/ and  Instrnctor  in  Elocntion,  Jambs  £.  Murdoch,  author  of  A  Plea 
FOR  Spoken  Language.  A  c<miplete  and  practical  exposition  of  the  only  true  and 
scientific  method  of  developing  the  speaking  voice.  FuHy  illustrated  by  numerous 
extracts  from  the  best  sources,  to  which  are  added  seventy  pages  of  selected  Read- 
ings.    i2mo.  cloth,  half  roan,  504  pages. 

(2)  NOW  READY.  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  BOOK  KEEPING.  By  Ira 
Mayhew.  The  cheapest  and  most  practical  work  yet  offered  on  this  subject.  Its 
methods  have  been  tested  by  25  years  experience.  Double  Entry  is  clearly  eluci- 
dated. Many  new  and  valuable  special  forms  sug^^ested.  150  pages,  half  roan. 
Key  and  Blanks  also  marly  ready, 

(3)  NOW  READY.  New  Edition  of  Norton's  Elements  of  Qhtm\&trj,eompleted 
by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry .    Half  roan,  504  pages,  1 2mo. 

(4)  READY  DECEMBER  15.  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER.  For  Teach- 
ers, By  E.  E.  White,  A.  M.  This  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  for  Teachen,  but 
an  exhaustive  treatise  containing  the  Exercises  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  in  the  in- 
struction of  primary  classes  in  number.  It  is  a  Complete  and  practical  Guide,  indis- 
pensable to  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

(5)  ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY.  A  revision  of  Evan's  School  Geome- 
tryt  by  J.  J.  Burns,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  O.;  formerly  Ohio 
State  School  Commissioner.  In  this  revision  the  work  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
<*  New  Geometry,''  and  is  especially  adapted  to  High  Schools  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  exercises  and  original  demonstrations.     i2mo.,  half  roan,  155  pages. 

(6)  READY  JANUARY  i,  1885.  RAY'S  ASTRONOMY,  revised  by  the  author, 
S.  H.  Pbabody,  Regent  of  University  of  mionois,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of 
astronomical  science.  All  recent  established  discoveries  are  included,  especially 
those  relating  to  solar  and  planetary  physics.     i2mo.;  half  roan,  about  350  pages. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers.   * 
Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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Eduoational  PubliBhere, 
NEW  YORK  mid  CHICAGO. 


"NEW  NATIONAL  SERIES." 

BARNES'  hTEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

These  books  are  not  only  the  most  beautiful  School  Read^  ever  issaed,  but 
they  9Xt  also  unequalled  in  character  and  arrangement  of  the  lessons.  An  examina- 
tion will  fully  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  claim. 

BARNES*  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

This  series  presents  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  maximum  of  practice.  It  adopts 
the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  language  is  clear  and  exact.  The  Elementary 
and  the  Practical  (first  part  of  the  National)  constitute  the  abridged  course  for  common 
schools,  and  the  Elementary  and  National  the  complete  course  for  graded  schools, 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text  books  ever  issued.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  now  more  largely  used  than  all  competing  Histories  combined.  It  is 
the  standard  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  other  leading  Western  cities  and  to^ns. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

comprising  Ancient,  Me  liaeval,  and  Modem  Peoples.     For  the  convenience  of  teach- 
ers who  may  wish  it,  the  Ancient  and  Modert\  Hutory  are  bound  septarately. 

BARNtS'  POPULAR  DRAWING  SERIES. 

This  new  and  beautiful  system  of  drawing  is  now  ready.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
skillful  teacher  to  avoid  the  defects  of  existing  series,  and  to  bring  before  the  public 
many  new  and  valuable  featunes,  which  render  this  the  roost  perfect. system  of  Indus 
trial  drawing. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Edited  and  endorsed  for  the  use  of  schools  (in  accordance  with  the  recent  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject)  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instmction  of  the 
W,  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Supt. 

BARDEEN'S  COMPLETE  RHETORIC. 

This  book  treats  of  the  following  elements:  i.  Sentence  making. '  2.  Conversa- 
tion, 3.  Letter  Writing.  4.  The  Essay.  5.  Oratory.  6.  Poetry.  The  treatment 
of  this  work  throughout  is  eminently  practical. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Complete  two -book  series,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard  time, 
and  all  other  "  modem  improvements.'*  The  plan  of  teaching  by  comparison  or 
association  of  ideas,  so  peculiar  to  this  series,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

SILL'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practical,  systematic,  and  complete.  Useless  verbiage  eliminated,  and  English 
Grammar  treated  comprehensively  in  one  convenient-sized  volume  at  snoaU  coet, 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Embracing  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy, 
and  Botany. 

These  books  have  attained  a  phenomenal  success,  and  the  demand  is  constantly 
increasing.  They  present  the  cream  of  the  respective  studies ;  and  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects  is  not  only  exceedingly  practical,  but  always  remarkably  interesting  to 
the  pupils." 

The  National  Series  comprises  more  than  three  hundred  publications,  repre- 
senting text-books  adapted  to  every  grade  of  common  school  and  college  classes. 
Specimen  pages  sent  free  of  cost  to  any  address.     Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

rVBLISHERS'  WAREHOUSES:  111  &  US  WILLIAM  ST., 
New  York  City;  34  <&  36  MADISON  ST.,  Chicago. 
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